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THE   EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1829. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  and  printing  this  enlarged 
edition  of  Mr,  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Parley,  an 
undertaking  assigned  to  me  by  the  Publisher,  on  his 
becoming  possessed,  by  assignment  from  the  Author's 
representatives,  of  the  copy  containing  his  last  cor- 
rections and  additions,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  in 
the  first  place  to  remove  the  many  inaccuracies  of  the 
former  Eldition  by  a  collation  of  the  citations  in  which 
the  work  abounds  with  the  originals  so  far  as  they  were 
within  my  reach ;  and,  next,  to  incorporate  in  it,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  new  materials  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  former 
text.  As  these  additions,  written  in  the  Author's  in- 
terleaved copy,  and  which  especially  in  the  Second 
Part  are  very  abundant,  were  wholly  without  any  re- 
ferences connecting  them  with  the  text,  and  sometimes 
written  at  a  distance  of  several  pages  from  the  passages, 
to  which  they  seemed  to  belong,  I  must  beg  the  Reader's 
indulgence  if  I  should  at  any  time  have  failed  in  this 
part  of  my  task ;  reminding  him  that,  all  the  new  matter 
being  distinguished  by  brackets*  [  ]>  he  may  use  his 
own  judgement  as  to  its  relation  to  the  text. 
A  work  of  such  celebrity,  connected  with  studies  to 

'  The  brackets  in  p.  201 — 212,  do  not,  as  elsewhere,  denote  new 
matter. 
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which  I  had  been  much  attached,  having  been  thus 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  was  tempted,  during  its  progress, 
to  hazard  a  few  notes  in  my  capacity  of  Editor :  and 
though  it  may  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  place 
any  observations  or  conjectures  of  mine  on  the  pages 
•of  Mr.  Tooke,  yet  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  interest 
excited  by  the  investigations  which  they  contain. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

By  the  editor  «. 


P.  38.  GRIMGRIBBER. 

**  Mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words 
without  meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,  are  the  everlasting 
engines  of  fraud  and  injustice  :  and  that  the  grimgribber*  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  a  more  fertile, and  a  much  more  formidable, 
source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians/' — 
Mr.  Tooke  makes  this  remark  after  having  stated  that  his  first 
publication  on  language  was  occasioned  by  bis  having  '^  been 
made  the  victim '*  in  a  Court  of  Law  '*  of  Two  Prepositions  and 
a  Conjunction/*  of  and  concbrning, and  that,  "the  abject 

,  *  The  number  of  these  notes  has  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
present  Edition. 

*  I  know  not  whence  Mr.  Tooke  got  this  word,  which  was  also  used 
by  Mr.  Bentham,  to  mean,  I  suppose,  the  jargon  used  as  a  cover  for 
legal  sophistry.  It  may  be  connected  with  Grimoire,  respecting  which 
Dr.  Percy  has  the  following  note : — "  The  word  Gramarye,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  the  foregoing  poem  (King  Estmere),  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  Grimoire,  which  signifies  a  Conjuring  Book 
in  the  old  French  romances,  if  not  the  art  of  necromancy  itself." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  77.  Perhaps  both  are  referable  to  '  Grammar/  w*hich  might 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  magic.  I'he  French  Grimaude  is  a 
grammar-school  boy.  May  not  also  the  Scotch  Glamer,  Glamour,  a 
charm,  have  the  same  origin  ? 
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instruments  of  his  civil  extinction/'  In  a  recent  case  tlie 
Preposition  upon  seems  to  have  played  a  similar  part  in  the 
hands  of  some  who  *^  perche  non  eranogrammatici,  eran  perci6 
cattivi  legisti/' 

The  point  at  issue  was  the  meaning  of  upon,  as  a  preposition 
ofTime,thatisyas  employed  to  express  the  relation  as  to  timebe^ 
tween  two  acts ;  the  Declaration  now  required  of  magistrates,  &c., 
by  the  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  being  directed  to  be  subscribed  **  within 
one  calendar  month  next  beforci  or  upon  admission  to  office." 
If  then  the  Declaration  shall  not  have  been  subscribed  within 
the  space  of  one  month  next  before  admission,  it  is  to  be  sub- 
scribed UPON  admission.  *^  The  words  '  next  before,'  of  course," 
says  the  Attorney-General,  **  are  clear  ;  next  before  must  make 
it  antecedent  to  his  admission." — Q.  B.  p.  68  ^  And  let  us  be 
thankful  that  next  before  is  still  permitted  to  mean  antecedent. 
But  alas  for  the  doubts  and  difficulties  in  which  the  other  al- 
ternative is  involved!  Does  upon  also  mean  antecedent  to? 
OT  subsequent? 

" That ' upon'  may  mean  before  there  can.be  no  doubt  at  all;*'  BByn 
the  Attorney- General. — Q.  B.  p.  16.  **  Now  here  it  is  '  upon  his  admis- 
sion' that  he  is  to  do  this.  I  say  that  that  is  '  before  he  in  admitted.'" 
"  I  do  not  say  that '  upon'  is  always  synonymous  with  '  before.'  It  may 
possibly  be  after,  it  may  be  concurrent,  but  it  may  be  prior  ^*\ — ib,  p.  15. 
"  One  of  your  Lordships  mentioned,"  adds  Sir  J.  Campbell,  "  looking  to 
this  very  Rule,  that  it  was  drawn  up  '  upon  reading  the  affidavit  of 
David  Salomons.'  The  affidavit  had  been  read  before  your  Lordships 
granted  the  Rule.  Now  your  Lordships  will  read  '  upon'  as  meaning  5e- 
fare,  if  in  that  way  the  intention  of  the  legislature  will  best  be  effected." 
—p.  1 6.  *'  Lord  Denman. — '  Upon  reading  the  affidavits '  is  '  after  read- 
ing the  affidavits.'  Then  if  the  two  are  analogous,  'upon  admission'  is 
'  after  admission ;'  so  that  it  will  be  after  his  admission  that  he  is  to 
make  the  Declaration.  Attobnbt-Genxbal. — Suppose  it  were,  that 
upon  making  the  Declaration  he  is  to  be  admitted.  Mr.  Justice  Pat- 
TKSOK . — That  would  be  intelli^ble :  and  then  I  should  say  the  Decla- 
ration would  be  first.     Mr.  Justice  Coi.ebidob. — But  here  it  is,  that 

upon  admission  he  is  to  make  the  Declaration : You  say,  it  means 

before.  Read  it  so ;  then  it  is  '  shall  within  one  month  next  before,  or 
be/ore  his  admission.' " — Q.  B.  17,  18. 

<  The  extracts  marked  Q.  B.  are  from  the  arguments  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  1838 ;  and  those  marked  Exch.  are  from  the  Proceedings  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  on  a  Writ  of  Error,  1839 ;  both  printed  from  the 
Notes  of  Mr.  Gumey. 

*  Sir  F.  Pollock  says,  with  perfect  truth,  it  has  "  no  meaning  in  John- 
son bearing  the  import  of  brfore,'* 
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"  Sir  F.  Pollock. — ^Now,  my  Lords,  the  question  ie.  What  is  the 

meaning  of  the  word  '  upoy'? In  the  first  place,  in  plain 

English,  among  a  number  of  meanings  given  to  'upon' — upwards  of 
twenty,  I  think. —  Mr.  Justice  Littledalb. — ^Twenty-three,  I  think  : 
and  there  may  be  a  great  many  more  enumerated  from  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary ^  Mr.  Justice  Colbbidgb. — It  could  hardly  mean  either  inde- 
finitely before,  or  indefinitely  after,  for  that  would  be  no  time ;  then 
you  must  add  something  to  the  words  before  or  after.  Sir  F.  Pollock. 
— My  Lord,  there  is  no  meaning  in  Johnson  bearing  the  import  of  be/ore, 
Mr.  Justice  Littledalb. — ^There  is  one  which  means  '  concurrently**: 
that  is,  I  think,  the  eighteenth.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — ^There  is  one  which 
is  '  in  consequence  of;'  then  if  it  is  to  be  in  consequence  of  admission, 
admission  is  to  come  be/ore  it.  lliere  is  another,  '  supposing  a  thing 
granted :'  here  admission  was  not  granted,  but  refused.  There  is  an- 
other, '  in  consideration  of.'  which  certainly  does  not  import  that  the  act 
done  in  consideration,  is  to  go  before  the  act  in  consideration  of  which 
it  is  done ;  and  there  is  another,  which  is  '  at  the  time  of,  or  on  occasion 
of.'  Mr.  Justice  Littledalb. — ^lliat  is  the  one  I  meant  to  refer  to.  Sir 
F.  Pollock. — But  there  is  a  general  observation  in  Johnson  in  con- 
nection with  all  these.  '  It  always  retains  an  intimation,  more  or  less 
obscure,  of  some  substratum,  something  precedent.'  Now,  my  Lord,  let 
us  see  what  are  the  legal  instances  in  which  the  word  '  upon '.is  used. 
I  am  quite  surprised,  I  own,  that  my  learned  friend  should  refer  to 
the  expression  '  on  payment  of  costs,*  and  '  upon  reading  the  afiSidavit/ 
to  show  that  the  admission  is  to  come  after^  because  the  payment  of  costs 
comes  before;  and  it  is  the  second  time^  he  has  fallen  into  the  error. 
Says  my  learned  friend,  'upon  the  payment  of  costs'  means  that  pay- 
ment of  costs  is  to  come  first,  and  therefore  '  on  admission'  means  that 
admission  is  to  come  last ;  that  is  really  my  learned  friend's  argument. 

*  Upon  reading  the  affidavit '  certainly  imports  that  the  rule  is  granted 

after  that ;  and  that  is  one  instance  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that '  upon '  must  import  the  precedence  of  the  act  which  is  so 
introduced r—Q,  B.  pp.  39, 40. 


>  Several  of  these  are,  as  is  usual  with  Johnson,  meanings  not  of  the 
word  he  explains,  but  of  some  other  word  in  the  sentence :  thus,  2. 
Thrown  over  the  body.  "  Thrown  her  night  gown  upon  her."  3.  By 
way  of  imprecation.  **  My  blood  upon  your  heads ;" — "  Sorrow  on  thee." 
5.  Hardship  or  mischief.  "  If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourselves." 
In  these  it  is  clear  that  throw,  body,  imprecation,  mischief,  blood,  or 
sorrow,  are  no  meanings  of  upon.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  upon 
means  blessing,  **  Blessings  on  thee !"— or  ink,  "  Ink  upon  paper." 

«  The  example  quoted  is  from  Swift :  "  The  king  upon  this  news 
marched."  The  news  obviously  preceded  the  marching ;  and  they  were 
not  concurrent, — En. 

»  It  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  that  Sir  J.  Campbell 
does  not  abandon  this  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  might  as  well  be 
proved  that  after  means  before,  "  B  comes  after  A  :  then  A  comes 
before  B : — ^Therefore  after  means  before. — Q.  E.  D." 
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Notwithstanding  Sir  J,  CampbelPs  suggestion  that  the  law 
was  to  be  expounded  "  without  very  nicely  scanning  or  critici- 
zing the  language  employed," — p.  24  ;  and  *'  without  entering 
into  any  very  nice  criticism  of  the  words," — p.  66  ;  "  the  lan- 
guage employed**  being  "  not  very  happily  selected,"  p.  6S, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  gave  the  following  clear  and 
straightforward  judgement : — 

••  We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Declaration  is  to  be  made  upon  ad- 
mission, the  Admission  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done." — Judgement  of 
the  Court,  delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  p.  54. 

This  judgement  has,  however,  since  been  reversed  by  the 
other  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  question 
decided  on  grounds  quite  independent  of  philology.  Sir  J. 
Campbell  thus  objects  to  it,  in  the  proceedings  on  the  Writ  of 
Error,  1839: — 

"  TTie  effect  of  this  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is,  that  a 
Jew  or  a  Mahometan  may  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London." — Exeh,  p.  12. 
*'  My  Lords,  can  your  Lordships  suppose  that  those  who  framed  that 
Act  of  Parliament  really  had  it  in  contemplation  that  there  might  be  a 
mayor  of  any  corporation  in  England  who  was  a  Mahometan  or  a  Pa- 
gan ?" — p.  71 "  There  certainly  was  the  greatest  anxiety  that 

no  one  should  bfe  admitted  until  he  had  made  a  declaration  in  the  form 
given  ;  so  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  Christian — that  neither  Jew  nor 
Papist  nor  Infidel — ^should  be  allowed  to  be  admitted." — p.  12. 

"  Sir  F.  Pollock. — My  learned  friend  seems  to  me  to  have  a  pious 
and  a  Christian  horror  of  a  Jew  wearing  the  Lord  Mayor's  chain:"  yet 
"a  Jew  may  be  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treasurer  . . . ." — Exch.  p.  37. 
"The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  chosen  to  put  their  Judgement 
upon  the  broad  plain  ground ;  they  say  '  upon '  means  after ;  and  we 
can  give  no  sensible  construction  to  the  Act  unless  we  so  read  it." — 
p.  59.  "  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate  is  so 
conspicuous  as  in  turning  the  question.  In  the  Court  below,  my 
learned  friend  said  the  question  was  this, — whether  corporations  should 
be  inundated  with  Jews,  Turks,  and  Atheists  :  at  any  rate,  my  Lords, 
that  is  not  the  legal  question." — p.  70. 

"  Att.  Gen. — I  acknowledge  that  my  learned  friend  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  citing  instances  where  '  upon  *  means  after ;  where  '  upon ' 
doing  an  act  means  after  doing  the  act ;  but  there  are  others  where 
'  upon '  doing  the  act  means  before  the  act  is  done.  Suppose  a  new 
tnal  granted  '  upon '  payment  of  costs ;  the  costs  are  to  be  paid  before 
the  new  trial  takes  place.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — ^The  payment  of  costs 
comes  first: — and  here  we  say  the  admission  comes  first." — Exch.  p.  27. 

•'  Att.  Gbn. — There  are,  I  think,  thirty  meanings  given  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  to  the  word  '  upon.'  Baron  Alderson.  —  If  one 
man  is  to  do  one  thing  upon  another  man's  doing,  another,  then  each 
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is  to  do  his  part '  ."—p.  30.  "  Sir  F.  Pollock. — My  Lords,  I  say  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  is,  that  '  upon '  means  after ;  and  if  you  are  to 
take  it  that  it  is  concurrently ,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
occasion,  still  that  that  which  is  to  he  done  upon  something  else  taking 
place,  is,  in  point  of  order,  to  come  after  it." — p.  55.  "  The  law  says 
that  upon  conviction  the  party  shall  he  hanged.  Does  that  mean  that 
he  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  before  or  after  conviction  ?  The  word  upon 
occurs  more  frequently  in  that  way  than  in  any  other  ;  '  upon  refusal,' 
'  upon  receipt.'     Mr.  Justice  Vaughan. — A  rew^ard  to  be  paid  '  upon 

conviction.' Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — A  copyhold  fine  is 

payable  upon  admission ;  which  means,  and  is  decided  to  mean,  after 
admission.  There  the  admission  is  the  consideration  upon  which  the 
fine  becomes  due.  You  will  however  find  it  have  a  double  meaning  in 
many  cases.  Sir  F.  Pollock. — It  never  means  before.  Baron  Aldekso v. 

— It  may  mean  at  the  time '  upon  admission '  must  mean  before, 

or  immediately  after,  or  at  the  time." ! ! — p.  57. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — "The  words  of  the  Act,  'upon  his 
admission/  do  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  mean  after  the  admission  has 
taken  place,  but  upon  the  occasion  of  or,  at  the  time  of,  admission." 
"  We  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  instances  of  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  upon,'  which  in  different  cases  may  undoubtedly  (! !) 
either  mean  before  the  act  done  to  which  it  relates,  or  simultaneously 
with,  or  after  it." — p.  93.  "  We  therefore  think  that  the  Judgement 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ought  to  be  reversed." — Judgement  de- 
livered by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. — Exch.  pp.  93,  96. 

Should  the  philologist  complain  that  this  Decision  is  in 
complete  violation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  language,  let  him 
remember  that  the  cause  was  removed  out  of  the  province  of 
grammar ;  the  great  consideration  being,  not  the  true  and  plain 
meaning  of  words,  but  how  religious  exclusions  should  best  be 
perpetuated.  And  although  upon  was /^ro  hac  vice  tortured 
and  sacrificed,  Grammarians  will  nevertheless  recur  to  the 
manifest  truth,  that,  when  used  to  mark  the  relation  of  Time 
between  iwo  acts  not  simultaneous,  the  act  which  is  soverned 
by  the  preposition  is  always  that  which  is  first  in  order. 

P.  79. 

IF. — The  derivation  of  IF  from  the  imperative  Give,  seems 
very  plausible  so  long  as  we  limit  our  view  to  the  English  form 
of  the  word,  especially  as  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch 
gin,  supposed  to  be  the  participle  (uven.  But  we  cannot  arrive 
at  a  correct  opinion  without  viewing  the  word  in  the  forms  in 


*  Undoubtedly  :  But  in  what  order  ? 
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which  it  appears  in  the  cognate  dialects,  and  which  do  not  seem 
at  all  referable  to  the  verb  To  Give. 

Thus,  in  Icelandic  we  have  ef^  &i,  modo,  with  the  verb  efa^  if  a,  du- 
bitare ;  and  the  substantive  efi^  dubium,  and  its  derivatives.  See 
Ihre,  V.  Jef ,  dubium.  In  old  German  it  is  ibu,  ipu,  ube,  oba,  jef,  &c., 
and  in  modern  German  ob,  in  the  senee  only  of  an,  num,  all  of  which 

must  surely  be   identified  with   the   Gothic   iK/V,    llS/Vl,    and 

Q/VK/VI,  which  latter  Grimm  (Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  iii.  p.  284.) 
considers  as  a  compound  of  ^a  and  ibdi,  and  supposes  that  the  sense  of 
doubt  is  included  in  the  Gothic  word,  and  that  ibdi  may  be  the  dative 
of  a  substantive  'iba,  dubium,  with  which  also  he  conjectures  some  ad- 
verbs may  be  connected  (ib.  p.  .1 10.).  In  old  German,  he  remarks, 
the  substantive  iba,  dubium,  whose  regular  dative  is  ibu,  was  preserved 
in  the  phrases,  mit  ibo,  due  iba,  p.  150,  157.  Wachter  gives  the  same 
account,  and  adds,  "  Hsec  particula  apud  Francos  eleganter  transit  in 
substantivum  ibu,  et  tunc  dubium  significat :  "  as  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  ano  ibu  in  euuidhu  faruuirdhit, "  without  if  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly :" — that  being  considered  a  matter  of  so  great  certainty  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubts  In  the  A.-S.  pp,  Grimm  considers  the  ^  prefixed 
as  representing  the   Gothic  Q  in  jabai;  and  the  old  Frisic  has  ief, 

gef,  iefia,  iqf,  which  Wiarda  considers  the  same  with  the  Francic  oba 
and  ibu. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  lately  published  Dictionary,  and  the  writers 
of  several  recent  grammars,  implicitly  follow  Mr.  Tooke  in  this  ety- 
mology of  IF,  adopted  from  Skinner ;  but  which  appears  more  than 
doubtful,  and  inconsistent  with  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  forms  of 
the  word.^ — See  Jamieson,  Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  122. 

P.  82. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  author  of  Criticisms  on  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
I.  Cassander,  are  taken  from  a  memoir  in  the  Gentleman's  and 
Monthly  Magazines  for  1804,  probably  written  by  the  late 
Mr,  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  authenticity  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt  may  be  relied  on.  I  well  remember  Mr. 
Bruckner,  who  had  been  my  Father's  preceptor  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  languages;  and  I  believe  Mr:  Tooke  had  no  other 
reason  for  coupling  him  with  Mr.  Windham,  (*'  my  Norwich 
critics,  for  I  shall  couple  them,"  see  pp.  123,  126  and  Note, 

1  See  Dr.  Hook's  Letter  quoted  at  p.  186. 
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132,  Sec.)  than  that  he   resided  in  the  city  for  which   Mr. 
Windham  was  returned  to  Parliament. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Bruckner,  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsand, 
1726 — educated  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  where  he  obtained 
a  pastorship,  and  profited  by  the  society  of  Hemsterhais, 
Valckeuaer,  and  the  elder  Schultens.  In  1763  he  became 
minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Dutch — till  his  death,  May  12,  1804.  In  1767  was 
printed  at  Leyden  his  '  Thiorie  du  Systime  Animal,'  in  the  7th 
and  10th  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  which  there  is  much 
anticipation  of  the  sentiments  lately  evolved  and  corroborated 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus. 

**  In  1790  he  published,  under  the  name  Cassander,  from 
his  birthplace,  those  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Parley 
which  attracted  some  hostile  flashes  from  Mr.  Home  Tooke  in 
his  subsequent  quarto  edition.  This  pamphlet  displays  a  pro- 
found and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  various  Gothic  dialects, 
and  states  (p.  16.)  that  the  same  theory  of  Prepositions  and 
Conjunctions  so  convincingly  applied  in  the  Epea  Pteroenta 
to  the  Northern  languages,  had  also  been  taught  concerning 
the  Hebrew  and  other  dead  languages  by  Schultens." 

Mr.  Bruckner  can  hardly  be  considered  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  which  he  is  an- 
swered by  the  latter.  He  imputes  a  want  of  care,  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  success  in  some  particular  instances,  (and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Tooke  made  no  pretensions  to  much  acquaintance  with  the 
northern  languages,  see  p.  251,)  but  concurs  with  him  in  the 
main,  and  bestows  great  praise  on  his  work,  assigning  as  bis 
motive  for  publication  a  regret  **  that  a  performance,  in  other 
respects  valuable,  and  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
learner  with  regard  to  false  systems,  should  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent state»  and  not  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  permit." 

To  the  same  purpose  he  adds,  in  p.  6  : — *'  You  have  not 
given  your  syfitem  the  consistency  and  solidity  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  and  which  you  were  very  able  to  give  it,  had  you 
been  willing  to  bestow  a  little  more  thought  upon  it."  At 
p.  22,  alluding  to  some  alleged  mistakes,  '^  I  have  been  ex- 
amining your  outworks  again  ;  and,  as  I  find  them  absolutely 
untenable,  I  would  advise  you  to  abandon  them  in  case  of  a 
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regular  attack,  and  to  shut  yourself  up  in  your  capital  work, 
which  is  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  and  will  stand  the 
best  battering*ram  in  the  world,  provided,  however,  you  bestow 
a  little  repairing  upon  it.  In  what  follows,  I  shall  point  out 
to  you  the  places  where  this  is  most  wanted."  And  in  p.  73, 
''  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  some  advantage, 
your  ninth  and  tenth  chapters,  which  treat  of  prepositions  and 
adverbs.  The  light  in  which  you  place  these  parts  of  speech 
is  new,  and  well  calculated  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dious in  general  from  idle  and  endless  subtleties  to  the 
t:ontemplation  of  truth,  and  acquisition  of  real  knowledge." 
^'  Truth,  as  you  say,  has  been  improperly  imagined  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  :  it  lies  much  nearer  the  surface.  Had  Mr. 
Harris  and  others,  instead  of  diving  deeper  than  they  had  oc- 
casion into  Aristotelian  mysteries,  contented  themselves  with 
observing  plain  facts,  they  would  soon  have  perceived,  that 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  were  nothing  more  than  nouns 
and  verbs  in  disguise  ;  and  the  chapter  of  the  distribution  and 
division  of  language  would  have  been  settled  and  complete 
long  ago,  to  the  contentment  and  joy  of  every  body  :  whereas, 
in  the  way  they  proceeded,  their  labour  was  immense,  and  the 
benefit  equal  to  nothing." — p.  77. 

I  may  with  propriety  add  here  a  candid  estimate  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  work  from  the  Annual  Review  for  1806. 

"  Few  good  books  have  been  written  on  the  theory  of  lan- 
guage :  this  is  one  of  them.  Philosophic  linguists  have  mostly 
pursued  the;  Aristotelic,  the  antient,  method  of  reasoning,  a 
priori ;  they  have  rarely  recurred  to  the  Baconian,  the  modem, 
method  of  reasoning,  a  posteriori.  They  have  examined  ideas 
instead  of  phaenomena,  suppositions  instead  of  facts.  The 
only  method  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  speech  originates^ 
is  to  inquire  historically  into  the  changes  which  single  words 
undergo  ;  and  from  the  mass  of  instances,  within  the  examina- 
tion of  our  experience,  to  infer  the  general  law  of  their  forma- 
tion. This  has  been  the  process  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  He 
first  examined  our  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs, 
all  those  particles  of  speech  foolishly  called  insignificant,  and 
showed  that  they  were  either  nouns  or  verbs  in  disguise,  which 
had  lost  the  habit  of  inflection.     He  now  examines  our  adjec- 
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lives  and  abstract  substantives,  and  shows  that  they  too  are 
all  referable  to  nouns  or  verbs,  describing  sensible  ideas. 

''  Whether  this  opinion  is  strictly  new,  scarcely  merits  in- 
quiry ;  it  was  never  applied  before  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  in 
so  instructive  a  manner.'' 

After  mentioning  the  suggestions  of  Schultens,  Lennep,  and 
Gregory  Sharpe,  the  writer  proceeds: — "  Such  scattered  soli- 
tary observations  may  have  prepared  and  do  confirm  the  com- 
prehensive generalizations  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ;  but  to  him 
the  English  language  owes  the  pristine  introduction  of  just 
principles,  and  a  most  extensive,  learned,  and  detailed  applica* 
tion  of  them  to  the  etymology  of  its  terms.  He  has  laid  the 
groundwork  of  a  good  Dictionary." 

**  The  good  sense  with  which  all  the  pheenomena  are  ex- 
plained, the  sagacity  with  which  the  difficulties  are  investigated, 
the  force  of  intellect  displayed  in  every  conjecture,  these  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  the  treatise,  and  will  cause  it  to  outlast 
the  compilations  of  a  more  laboiious  erudition.  This  work  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  language 
which  our  literature  has  produced  ;  the  writer  may  be  charac- 
terized in  those  words  which  Lye  applied  to  Wachter :  ad  or- 
nandam,  quam  nactus  est,  Spartam,  instructissimus  venit :  in 
intima  artis  adyta  videtur  penetrasse,  atque  inde  protulisse 
quodcunque  potuerit  illustrando  ipsius  proposito  inservire/' — 
p.  675. 

The  following  note  by  Mr.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  1824,  records  the  judgement,  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  preceding,  of  one  whose  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  northern  and  early  English  philology  gives 
a  value  to  his  observations.  Having  occasion  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Tooke  had  overlooked  the  use  of  the  genitive  absolute, 
Mr.  Price  adds :  '^  Nor  is  it  mentioned  here  with  a  view  to 
disparage  the  great  and  important  services  of  this  distinguished 
scholar;  but  as  a  collateral  proof,  if  such  be  wanting,  of  his 
veracity  in  declaring,  that  all  his  conclusions  were  the  result 
of  reasoning  a  priori,  and  that  they  were  formed  long  before 
he  could  read  a  line  of  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon.  To  those  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  Mr.  Tooke's  theory  and 
his  own  peculiar  illustration  of  it,  it  will  soon  be  evident  that 
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though  DO  objectionB  can  be  offered  to  his  general  results,  yet 
his  details,  more  especially  those  contained  in  his  first  volume, 
may  be  contested  nearly  as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  The 
cause  of  this  will, be  found  in  what  Mr.  Tooke  has  himself  re- 
lated, of  the  manner  in  which  those  results  were  obtained, 
combined  with  another  circumstance  which  he  did  not  think  it 
of  importance  to  communicate,  but  which  as  he  certainly  did 
not  feel  its  consequences  he  could  have  no  improper  motive  for 
(H>ncealing.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Tooke,  with  whom, 
like  every  man  of  an  active  mind,  idleness, — in  his  case 
perhaps  the  idleness  of  a  busy  political  life, — ranked  as  an 
enjoyment,  only  investigated  his  system  at  its  two  extremes, — 
the  root  and  summit, — the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  from  the 
thirteenth  century  downwards ;  and  having  satisfied  himself,  on 
a  review  of  its  condition  in  these  two  stages,  that  his  previous 
convictions  were  on  the  whole  correct,  he  abandoned  all  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  subject.  The  former  I  should  feel 
disposed  to  believe  he  chiefly  studied  in  Lye's  vocabulary  ;  of 
the  latter  he  certainly  had  ample  experience.  But  in  passing 
over  the  intervening  space,  and  we  might  say  for  want  of  a  due 
knowledge  of  those  numerous  laws  which  govern  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar, — and  no  language  can  be  familiar  to  us 
without  a  similar  knowledge, — a  variety  of  the  fainter  lines 
and  minor  features  all  contributing  to  give  both  form  and  ex- 
pression to  our  language  entirely  escaped  him  ;  and  hence  the 
facilities  with  which  his  system  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
attack,  though  in  fact  it  is  not  the  system  which  has  been 
vulnerable,  but  Mr.  Tooke's  occasionally  loose  application  of 
iU  This  note  might  h^ve  been  spared ;  but  it  has  been  so 
much  the  fashion  of  late  to  feed  upon  what  Leisewitz  would 
call  '  the  corse  of  Mr.  Tooke*8  reputation,'  that  I  may  stand 
excused  for  seeking  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  counter 
statement  to  some  opinions  of  rather  general  currency."  VoU 
ii.  p.  493. 

P.  100. 
THOUGH  is  placed  by  Grimm  in  his  class  of  pronominal 
adverbs,  as  being  one.  of  the  numerous  particles  originating 
from  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  ^^T^,  on  which,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  their  common  source,  he  treats, 
fully  in  vol.  iii.  p.  166-177  ; — see  also  p.  285.     Mr.  Bruckner 
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objects  that  ^eah,  the  A.-S.  fonxiy  is  not  the  imperative  of 
Dapian ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Took^  has  not  shown  how  his  ety- 
mology oF  though  is  applicable  to  the  forms  of  the  word  in  the 
cognate  languages,  and  which  must  have  had  the  same  origin. 
Besides  those  which  he  mentions,  there  are  the  Gothic  ^^flll 
and  its  compounds,  the  Icelandic  p6,  the  old  Frisic  tach, 
ihach  (Wiarda),  and  the  Francic  thoh,  Ihre  also  considers  it 
as  an  oblique  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun:  v.  Then^ 
Thj/,  (quamvis),  Ty, 

It  is  material  to  observe  that  Mr.  Tooke's  account  of 
Though  will  only  suit  it  in  the  sense  of  Although,  licei ;  bat 
not  at  all  as  veruntamen,  Germ.  Doch  ; — in  which  sense  also, 
as  he  admits  in  the  note,  p.  100,  it  is  constantly  used.  This 
is  a  sense  which  it  has  always  borne  ;  as  for  example : 

]>eah  hjrpa  nan  ne  epaetS,  Pp»t  fccft  ]»u. 
Yet  lihough]  none  of  them  saith.  What  seekest  thou? — John,  4.  27. 

Anb  cpsetS,  plapopb,  ic  ^a,  j  ne  eobe  fpa  |>eah. 

And  said,  I  go,  sir,  and  went  not,  though, — Matt,  21.  30. 

peah  hpse^epe,  na  fpa  fpa  ic  pille. 

Thoh-yndam,  nalles  thaz  ih  willi. — Tatian,  clxxxi.  2. 

Doch,  niet  gelijck  ick  wil.     Het  Nieuwe  Test,  Dordrecht,  1641. 

Though,  not  as  I  will.— Jfa/^.  26.  39. 

Here  I  cannot  help  being  led  by  the  literal  correspondence 
of  the  Francic  with  the  A.-Saxon,  to  suspect  that  the  con- 
junction Jyeah-hpaeSepe  is  a  remarkable  substitution  for  )?cah- 
piWep,  verum  i  contra,  or  veruntamen,  as  it  is  in  the  Francic  : 
and  as  it  is  now  in  the  German,  doch  dawider,  sed  ex  ad- 
verso.  See  Schilter  v.  Widar.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
confluence  of  like-sounding  words.  Perhaps  in  the  instance 
which  Wachter  gives  of  Weder  used  as  qu^m,  it  has  been 
confounded  with  Wider. 

Ten  Kate,  v.  ii.  618,  conjectures  though  to  be  the  imperative 
of  ^icjean,  accipere ;  thus,  ^eah,  licet,  q.  d.  '  Take  it  so.' 
Jamieson  considers  it  as  the  past  part,  of  To  think.  Rich- 
ardson gives  only  Mr.  Tooke's  etymology ;  as  if  this  were  an 
established  truth,  and  not  merely  an  ingenious  conjecture. 
Grimm's  account  appears  to  be  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
most  comprehensive  survey,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
shades  of  meaning  produced  by  inflexion. 

With  regard  to  dapian,  Wiarda  gives  Thnvigan  and  Toven, 
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expectarei  as  its  old  Frisic  representatives ;  and  Bruckner 
quotes  Doogen  and  Gedoogen  as  having  the  same  meaning  in 
Dutch. 

P.  179.  275. 

Verbs  compounded  with  FOR.— rThe  particleybr  prefixed  to 
Verbs  seems  to  have  various  significations,  which  can  only 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  bringing  together  all  the  Verbs 
and  Participles  in  the  Teutonic  languages  compounded  with  it. 
See  Lamb,  ten  Kate*s  Anleiding^  ii.  53  ;  Jamieson's  Hermes 
Scythictis,  ch.  vii.  and  viii. ;  and  Grimmh  Deutsche  Gram" 
matik,  ii.  860,  where  a  large  collection  and  able  comparison 
is  given. 

"  Ver  ;  Gothis^ar  eifra,  A.S.fra  etfor,  Francis  et  Alam. 

/ar,fer,^r,  fora,  furi,  per  omnes  vocales,  et  saepe  etiam  cum 

Van.     Particula  inseparabilis,  vario  et  multiplici  siguificatu 

pollens,  in  compositis,  extra  composita  nuUo."— WacA^er,  Pro- 

leg.  §  v.* 

The  following  are  some  of  those  which  occur  in  English 
writers  :  Forbarred,  forbear,  jfbrbid,forbrake,  forbrenne^,  J'or- 


I  Mr.  Richardson  refers  to  the  passage  which  I  had  quoted  fromWach- 
ter,  but  its  importi  "  particula  vario  et  multiplici  significatu,"  seems  to 
have  been  lost  upon  him,  and  his  explanations  of  these  compounds  are 
made  to  suit  the  hypothesis  that  for  means /orM,  and  not  the  context 
of  his  examples.  Thus  Forbear,  he  says,  is  forth-hear,  i.  e.  to  bear 
forth  or  away  from :  Forbid,  to  bid  forth  or  away  from :  Fordry,  forth  or 
utterly  dry:  Forbreak,  "forbrake  [abrui»3  the  intention  of  her/'  &c. 
Chauc.Boet,  iv.;  for,  i.  e.  forth,  utterly  brake:  but,  U for  \f ere  forth,  for^ 
brake  WQvH  be  *  brake  forth'  [erupi].  Forget,  to  get  forth  or  out* 
(sc.)  of  the  mind ; — ^whereas  it  is  the  mind  that  forgets ;  the  thing 
tbat  goes  out  of  the  mind  does  not  forget;  otlicrwise,  instead  of  "  the 
boy  forgets  his  lesson,"  we  should  have  to  say  "  the  lesson  forgets  the 
boy."  Forlatf,  to  lay  forth ;  "  the  thief  forlays  the  traveller " — way- 
lays him,  not  lays  him  forth.  Forgo,  to  go  forth  or  away  from.  But 
forth  neither  means  '  away  from,'  nor  '  utterly,'  and  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here,  having  compounds  of  its  own.  Mr.  Richardson  is  right  in 
his  arthiography  of  forgo,  to  give'  up ;  but  he  wholly  omits  the  other 
word  forego,  to  precede,  which  Johnson  confounds  with  the  former, 
yet  gives  for  it  the  authority  of  Raleigh  and  Shakspeare.  They  are 
jnst  as  distinct  as  abire  and  praire.  In  subservience  to  this  same  un- 
founded hypothesis  respeeting /orM,  we  find  Forsooth,  "utterly  sooth, 
entirely  true,"  thus  strangely  made  into  an  adjective. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  has  vergqf,  vergon,  vergyte,  verlore,  &c.     Also 
vorbed,  vorlay,  vorsoke,  vorlore, 

«  ** ficr  shBllforbrenne."  P.  PL  44; — vorbarnde.  Rob.  Glouc. 

b 
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hmind  [intensitive],  forclose  ?,fordarked,  fordewed,  fordo\ 

fordreden,fordrive,fordronk€n,fordry,  forduUed,  fordwined, 

forefeebled,  forfaite^,  forfare,  forfend,  for/ered,  forfreteihy 

forget  9  forgive^  forgOyforgrowm^f  forhent,  forholn,  forjudge^ 

f or kerve,  for  laden  [overburthened.  Gelding's  Ovid,  in  Warton, 

iv.  237"],  forlaft,  f orient,  forle8e,forlete,forlieyforhre\for' 

pynedfforsakejforsayfforsetfforshamepforBhapen  [monstrous] , 

for$hent,for9lack,for$leuthede,for8ongen,forspeak^  [as  a  witch 

does],  forstaw,  forstravght,  forswat,  forswear,  forswonkpfor^ 

think'',  fortome,  fortread,  forwaked,  forwandred,  forwasted,' 


I  «« 


this  is  the  night 


That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite/' — Othello,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
Mr.  Tooke's  account  of foredone,  p.  275,  "turned  out  of  doors,"  cannot 
be  brought  to  suit  this  passage,  or  the  others  in  which  it  occurs,  by  the 
explanation,  that  "  he  tiiat  iB/orth-done,  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
b,  consequently,  undone.** 

*  Perhaps/or/et7  does  not  belong  to  this  class. — See  Note,  p.  179. 
3  "  Twoo  /oryrotoex  fathers  resemblyng  Enocke  and  Hdy." — Fa- 

byon,  o83« 

^  Coke  LitU  sec.  142,  foris  judicatus ! — Abjudicare,  FktfL  "  Those 
pleas  are  insufficient  in  the  law  to  forefudge  [forjudge]  or  exclude  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  from  being  a  corporation." — Plead' 
ings  in  the  Quo  Warranto.  • 

*  " forlorn  of  thee. 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ?  " — Par.  Lost,  b.  x. 

0  Under  Fore-speak,  Dutch  Veur^sprekeu,  to  predict,  Mr.  Richardson 
erroneously  places  the  following : 

'*  That  my  bad  tongue 
ForeapeakM  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com." 

Ford* 8  Witch  of  Edmonton. 
Notwithstanding  the  orthography,  the  word  is  doubtless  Forspeak,  to 
set  a  spell  upon,  to  curse,  iSce  fraquithan,  ]:opcpfl&'5an,  maledicere, 
increpare.  Perhaps  verspreken  may  have  had  that  sense.  Ten  Kate, 
vol.  ii.  p.  408.    Fttraprechen,  to  intercede,  is  different  from  either. 

7  *<  ■  shall  move  your  Ladyshypp  forthynk  your  curtesye  in 
thys  bdialfe." — Cavendysshe's  Letter,  in  Hunter's  Hallamshire,  p.  81. 
"  Then  did  his  father  by  and  by  forethink  [forthink]  him  of  his  oth." 
m^Golding*^  Ovid,  B.  ii.  "  He  shall  aby  or  forthink  it  or  I  drink."— 
Palsgrave.  And,  under  the  word  Repent,  "  I  repent  me,  I  forthynh 
me."  "  I  have  forethought  it  sithe."  Rob.  Glouc.  has  of]|)OU2te,  from 
0]^emean,  poenitere,  and  Layamon  a|>mche|>. 

*'  Neither  I  shall  repent  me,  for  that  I  haue  giuen  you  counsaill,  nor 
yet  you  shall /orvMinAe  yourselfe  that  you  have  obeyed." — Wilson, 
Art  of  Rhetorifue.  This  Mr.  Richardson  places  among  the  compounds 
of  fore,  confounding  it  y/nth  forethink,  praemeditari,  an  entirely  distinct 
word.    The  substantave/orf/Aov^A/  he  does  not  give. 
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foTwatf,  forwearied^ y  foTwelhedy  forwept f  forwon,  forwondred^ 
foTwoundediforwrappedyforjfelde^  &c.  &c. 

The  compounds  oi  for  and  fore  have  evidently  been  con- 
fonndedy  as  in  the  cases  oi  forego f  to  precede,  and  forgo  (aa 
it  should  be  written*),  to  give  up  :  so,  jropyeon,  Flem.  ver- 
sitn,  to  overlook,  to  despise ;  jropepeon,  Flem.  veursietif  to 
foresee:  forethought,  prsemeditation,  and ^brMot/gA/, repented. 
When  die  particle  has  a  privative  signification,  it  probably 
represents  the  Gothic yVa ;  also  in  popjipan,  Flem.  vergeeven, 
To  forgive' ;  which  are  the  collaterals  of  frjCAril^/VM. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Tooke  will  not  apply  to  the 
generality  of  cases. 

P.  220.— SUBSTANTIVE  PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  are  thus  classed  by  Grimm,  vol.  iii.  251. 
L  IKmple  Prepositions;  (as  to  several  of  which  Mr.  Tooke  states 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself.— -p.  251.) 
Willi  one  consonant: — as  In,  on,  out,  of]  at,  up,  by,  to. 
With  more  than  one  : — as  For,  from,  till,  nigh,  with. 

II.  Derivative  Prepositions. — After,  over,  under,  hinder. 

III.  Compounded,  of  two  Prepositions. — Upon^  out  of,  within, 

behind,  before,  about,  above,  beneath:  on  innan,on  upan, 
on  uppan,  be-upan,  on-bupan.  v.  p.  250. 

f  Substantive  Prepositions. — Against,  among. 
IV    N       J       ^^  ^^^^  c\?^^  belongs  op  bune,  adown.'] 

I  Adjective  Prepositions. — Betwixt,  between,  amid, 
V.      an  heh,  on  high,  below,  toward. 
Among,  is  not  Ceman^,  as  Somner  has  it,  but  On  ^e- 
man^,  this  being  a  substantive  (coetus)  and  not  the  participle, 

v^hich  is  jemenjeb.     See  p.  227. Against,  which  Mr. 

Tooke  would  refer  to  a  supposed  participle,  Grimm  derives 
from  a  substantive  gagen,  gegen,  apparently  governed  by  the 
different  prefixes : — thus  ingagen,  entgegen,  zugegen,  begagene, 
on3e3en,  tro-jejnep,  and,  in  Layamon»  to-gen,  to-geines. 

>  **  Repose  is  best  tasted  by  bodies /ore«7ffan>(/.*'  Byrd's Ptalm8,l5B3, 
"  Forewearied  m afiayres  of  great  importance."  Byrd's  Song8,l589,Ded. 

*  See  the  Errata  to  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  180$. 

*  Mr.  Forby's  East  Anglian  Vocabulary  has  "  Forgive,  To  begin  to 
thaw ; "  "  Forhinder,  To  prevent,"  as  still  in  use  :  and  my  Norfolk 
narse  used  "  I  little /or/A<w^ A*"  simply  in  the  sense  of  "  I  little  thought." 
So  fop^fian  is  used  simply  for  To  give.  Burns  \xses  forgather,  to  meet* 
Forswear  is  both  to  abjure  and  to  peijure. 

b2 
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P.  234. 

To  XONG  or  BELONG.    lielahj.    ALONG  on  :  LONG 

of:  ALONG  with.     The  distinction  between  the  two  senses 

of  the  word  Along,  (or  rather  of  the  two  words,)  as  shown 

in  the  passage  from  Gower, 

*' I  tarf  forth  the  night  alokok. 
For  it  b  nought  on  me  alonob 
To  slepe," 

is  attributed  by  Mr.  Tooke  wholly  to  the  difference  of  their 
.pre6xes,  as  being  respectively  the  representatives  of  Anblan^ 
and  Delan^.  He  refers  the  LANG  or  LONG  in  the  latter 
as  well  as  in  the  former  to  Len^ian,  To  make  long,  lengthen. 
It  seems  to  me  however  that  in  these  words,  thus  written  alike, 
the  second  syllable  in  each  is  as  entirely  distinct  in  meaning 
and  origin  as  the  prefix.  ''  To  slepe  is  nought  on  me  alonge.** 
We  shall  in  vain,  I  think,  attempt  to  make  out  any  relation 
to  the  notion  of  lengthy  here,  any  more  than  in  the  word  BE« 
LONG,  which  word  also,  it  is  remarkable  that  Junius  does 
not  notice,  and  Skinner  merely  says  of  it,  ^'  a  Teut.  Beiangen, 
Anlangen.*'  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  root  to  which 
Helanj  is  to  be  referred  is  not  Len^ian,  To  lengthen,  but 
Lanoen,  pertinere,  for  which  see  Wachter.  From  this  we 
have  also,  in  Kilian,  ''  Belanghj  Verlangh,  necessitas,  rea  ne- 
cessaria,  res  momentosa, — Een  saecke  van  groot  verlangb ;" 
and  "  Belanghen,  pertinere  :" — ^in  Schilter,  "  Gilengido,  afii- 
nitates;  Gilanger,  propinquus;"  and,  in  Ten  Kate,  vol.  ii. 
p.  84  and  261,  ^^  Belangy  Gelangy  quod  alicui  quid  refert: — 
Belangen,  spectare  ad  aliquid ;"  to  which  he  refers  the  termi- 
nation lino;  the  idea  conveyed  in  all  of  which  is  that  of 
close  and  intimate  connection,  and  not  at  all  of  longitudinal 
dimension.  Of  the  termination  LING  Somner  says,  **  adjunct! 
Qui  additur  notat  subjectum,"  as  in  Foundling,  Hireling, 
Duckling,  Nestling,  Firstling,  Groundling,  Fatling,  Sapling, 
Worldling,  indicating  that  the  quality  or  circumstance  closely 
belongs  to  the  subject'.     That  Clhtg  and  Clench  may  be  con- 

*  "LING  oritur  a  langen,  spectare,  pertinere,  et  hinc,  substan- 
tivis  annezum,  ex  substantivo  suppositum  fiacit  personale,  et  quodvis 
subjectum  denominationis,  quatenus  subjectum,  Olud  ad  substantivum 
sub  aliqua  ratione  pertinere  creditur."  And,  "  £x  adjectivo  facit  sub- 
stantivum,  ea  qualitate  prseditum  cui  annectitur."  Wachter,  Prolegom. 
Sect.  vi.  e.  g.  Youngling,  Darling.  See  also  Orimm,  ii.  352,  and  356  for 
adverbs  in  lings: — Scotch,  Blindlins,  Scantlins ;  and  Darkling,  Milton. 
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Dected  with  this  root  as  intensitives,  I  would  only  submit  as  a 
hasty  conjecture;  and  Fling  and  Sling  in  a  contrary  sense. 
Our  early  writers  frequently  use  Long  as  a  verb,  without  the 
prefix  JBe,  in  the  sense  of  pertain.     So  Chaucer : 

"  lliat  appertaineth  and  longeth  all  onely  to  the  judges." 

Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Along,  in  the  sense  of  length,  was  formerly  written  Alonsgt. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Along,  when  the  representative 
of  Helan^y  is  always  followed  by  on,  upon,  at,  of,  or  the 
Noun  in  the  genitive  case,  as  in  "on  ppeoj^e  jelanj:" 
— "aet  }?e  if  upe  lip  jelanj/'  Our  hfe  is  along  at  Thee. 
— "  hiC  1  J"  aet  Gobep  borne  jelanj/' — "  Which  was  upon  the 
kynge  alongeJ* — Gower.  "  fe  bpinca  hip  jclanj/' — Oros. 
5.  8*  Along  with  should  seem  also  to  be  from  Langen,  perti- 
nere,  as  well  as  Along  of,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  Length. 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  sentenced  along  with  Cranmer.  ''  And 
he  to  England  shall  along  with  you.'' —  Hamlet,  iii.  3.  John- 
son, explaining  the  expression  in  Pope  "  Come  along,''  by 
onward,  absurdly  derives  it  from  the  French  Allons*  Richard- 
son gives  Along  and  Belong  as  verbs,  in  the  sense  of  To 
lengthen ;  but  with  no  instances  of  either  in  that  sense  :  none, 
I  should  think,  exist.  He  also  gives  the  following  senses  of 
Belong  :  To  reach,  To  attain.  To  appertain :  the  last  being  the 
only  real  one — the  others  imagined,  merely  to  make  out  a  sup- 
posed etymology.  The  other  senses  of  Langen  mentioned  by 
Wachter,  are  trahere,  expetere,  prolongare,  porrigere,  tangere, 
and,  metaphorically  as  he  supposes,  pervenire,  from  which  he 
woold  derive  the  sense,  pertinere :  but  the  connection  seems 
very  remote  and  doubtful,  and  a  confusion  of  the  agent  with 
the  object. 

P.  243. 
ABOUT. — Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  gone  astray  in  his 
account  of  this  word;  and  very  strangely,  as  its  history  seems 
tolerably  clear.  He  appears  to  have  been  put  on  a  wrong 
scent  by  Spelman,  who  derives  it  from  the  French  Bout  and 
Abouter;  and  overlooking  Skinner's  derivation  of  it,  which  he 
quotesj  and  Junius's,  which  he  omits,  he  says,  in  p.  243, 
**  Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Menage  all  resort  to  Franco- 
Gall,  for  their  etymology."  This  is  certainly  not  true  with 
regard  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  however  sonie  of  the  passages 
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as  quoted  by  him  from  them  may  have  this  appearance.  What 
is  given  from  Junius  relates  to  a  different  word,  'But,  Scopus/ 
and  has  no  reference  to  About;  his  account  of  which,  being 
omitted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  I  here  insert : 

''About,  circum,  circa.  A.-Saxones  abutan  vel  ab'uton 
dicebant ;  quae  videri  possunt  facta  ex  illo  embe  utan  quod 
occurrit  Marc.  14.  47;  Sn  op  ^am  pe  ]?ap  embe  utan 
f-tobon«  Unus  ex  circumstantibus.  Vide  tamen  Spelmanni 
Olossarium  in  Abuttare.'' 

Skinner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ^rst  quotation  from  him, 
(p.  242.)  which  is  the  whole  of  what  he  says  upon  the  word 
About,  derives  it  unhesitatingly  from  A.-S.  abutan,  ym- 
butan.  The  other  passages  which  Mr.Tooke  quotes  from  Skin- 
ner treat  of  Abutt  and  But,  which  he  derives  from  the  Franco- 
Gall.  Bout,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to' About. 

Skinner  errs  in  compounding  Abutan  of  the  Latin  prepo- 
sition Ab  and  the  Saxon  utan  ;  for  analogy  obviously  leads  us 
to  consider  the  A  as  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  On  (as  AgaiUy 
on^ean ;  Away^  on  pe^ ;  Aback,  on  base,  &c.)  and  it  is  some- 
tioies  written  with  On,  which  requires  butan,  and  not  utan. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  following  forms :  onbutan,  on- 
buton,  abutan,  abuton ;  embe  utan,  embutan,  ymbe- 
utan,  ymbutan,  ymbuton ;  all  orthographical  variations  of 
two,  onbutan  and  ymbutan ;  and  these,  though  really  di- 
stinct words,  as  being  compounds  of  butan  and  utan  with  the 
distinct  prepositions  On  and  Ym  or  Ymbe,  yet  seem  to  have 
coalesced'  in. the  course  of  time,  not  greatly  differing  in  sense 
or  sound,  to  form  our  present  word  About,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  both.  Of  this  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  who  at- 
tends to  the  idiomatic  features  in  which  it  exactly  resembles  its 
progenitors,  as  the  following  phrases  of  King  Alfred  and  the 

I  The  tendency  of  similar  words  to  coalesce  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  from  being  confounded  in  popular  use,  is  one  of  the  phsenomena  of 
language  to  be  noticed :  For  example  mystery  (jtvtrriipioy),  and  mistere, 
ministerium,  maisterie,  mestiero,  metier,  an  art  or  oraft: — ^the  French 
Isle,  Ital.  Isola,  Lat.  Insula,  confounded  with  Island,  (properly  lland) 
A.-S.  €alonb,  6iclanb.  So  Unter  said  Inter,  Beom  and  Beam.  Thus 
has  Weremuth  been  transformed  into  Wormwood,  2ra^ls  aypia  into 
Stavesacre  ;  Febrifugium  into  Featherfew ;  Frithhorg  into  Frihorg,  oiit 
of  which  mistake  grew  the  word  Frankpledge ;  Knave  converted  into 
Nattvus,  &c. 
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Saxon  Chronicle  will  show  :  peopjian  ^mbuton^  far  about ; 
]?£p  ^mbutan,  thereabouts;  noji%  ymbutan,  north  about : 
jni%  ymbutan,  south  about. 

With  regard  to  Onboba,  I  cannot  imagine  where  Mr.  Tooke 
got  it,  or  how  it  could  be  connected  with  About.  [Having 
thus  called  in  question  the  reality  of  this  word  in  the  edition 
of  1 829,  I  had  supposed  that  it  would  not  again  be  cited  with- 
out some  proof  that  it  had  an  existence ;  but  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  his  lately  published  Dictionary,  under  the  words  About  and 
Abut,  still  refers  us  to  '^  Abuta,  Onbuta,  Onboda ;  Boda,  the 
first  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  anything  ;**  all  of  which 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  or 
of  some  mistake.  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  also^  in  his  Qrammar^ 
1835,  refers  to  this  fictitious  Saxon  ^^Abuta,  the  verge  or  extre* 
mity  of  a  thing.''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  claim 
credit  for  founding  new  grammars  and  dictionaries  on  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Tooke^  should  make  them  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing and  perpetuating  all  his  errors  in  detail. 

I  find  that  the  subject  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the 
two  prepositions,  as  in  King  Alfred's  Orosius,  b.  I .  ch.  1.  p.  22. 
"  Op  J^aem  lanbe  J>e  ymb  h;^  utan  paepan."  Of  the  lands 
that  round  them  about  were,  ymb  Ii%an  utan,  circumnavi- 
gare.  And  so  the  Icelandic  description  of  the  annular  eclipse  of 
August  5,  1263,  in  Hac6*s  Expedition,  ed.  Johnstone,  p.  44  : 
"  Sva  at  litill  hringr  var  biartur  um  solina  utan.**  So  that  a  little 
rinsr  was  bright  about  the  sun  :  or»  round  the  sun  about. — 
'*Ymbj7ajninnanucan."  Bed.  645,82. — Ucan-ymb  some- 
times occurs  for  ymb-ut:an. — I  confess  I  do  not  understand 
the  ground  of  Mr.  Grimm's  question  {Grammat.  iii.  265,)  as  to 
the  import  of  the  a  in  about,  considering  the  analogy  of  similar 
words  compounded  with  on. 

P.  247. 

DOWN,  ADOWN. — Mr.  Tooke  shows  clearly  that  his  pre- 
decessors  had  entirely  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  this  Preposition  ;  and  gives  a  new  and  ingenious 
conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  satisfactory. 

I  have  given  in  the  Note  to  p.  247  what  occurred  to  me, 
whilst  employed  upon  that  part  of  the  work,  as  the  true  expla- 
nation of  this  preposition  which  has  so  much  puzzled  our  ety- 
mologists.    The  most  perplexing  questions  sometimes  admit 
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of  a  very  Bimple  solution.  We  must  return  for  its  origin  to  our 
substantive  Dowii^  A.-S.  Dune,  a  hill.  Those  indeed  who 
looked  to  this  source  had  been  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  con- 
nect a  preposition  signifying  depressioti  with  a  substantive  which 
denoted  elevation,  that  the  question  must  have  seemed  to  Mr. 
Tooke  quite  open  for  fresh  conjecture  \  When,  however,  I  met 
with  Op  bune  in  Anglo-Saxon,  no  doubt  remained  that  the 
mystery  was  solved,  and  that  all  the  obscurity  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  disappearance  of  the  particle  prefixed.  There 
is  no  need  therefore  any  longer  to  torture  Dune  or  Down,  and 
to  make  it  appear  to  signify  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  really 
means,  a  hill:  for  as  Op  bune  means  Off  or  From  Hill^j  it 
must  imply  Descent ;  and  Down  is  only  put  for  Adown  or  Op- 
bune  by  an  elision  of  the  prefix.  As  abuna,  abune,  with 
their  compounds^  are  also  found,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  A  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  the  Op  rapidly  pronounced' ; 
and  instead  of  Adown  being  from  a  and  the  preposition  down, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse, — Down  is 
contracted  from  Adown  or  TCbune,  and  TEbune  is  from  Op 
bune*. 

As  the  instances  which  I  have  as  yet  found  of  the  use  of  Op 
bune  are  but  six,  of  which  Lye  gives  references  only  to  five, 
and  those  dispersed  under  different  heads,  and,  unlike  his  gene- 
ral practice,  without  the  context,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
satisfactory  if  I  furnished  the  reader  with  the  following : 

Under  Opbune,Deorsum,  Lye  only  refers  us  to  Op  and  Dun. 

"  Op.  Of.  De."— "  Op  J>am*munte."   •'  Op  heoponum.  De  code."  "  Op 
bune.  Deorsum;  Oros.  3.  5.  Boet.  25." 


1  "  Conjecture  cannot  supersede  historical  fact ;  and  it  ought  never 
to  be  adopted  in  etymology,  unless  to  explain  those  words  of  which  the 
existence  precedes  record.  Mr.  Tooke,  who  had  more  intellect  than 
northern  lore,  frequently  advances  a  rash  though  always  an  ingenious 
conjecture:  but  Mr. Richardson  pursues  the  same  untracked  course  with 
still  less  caution,  and  often  connects  (like  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymolo- 
gicon)  words  as  obviously  distinct  in  pedigree  as  a  neg^  and  a  white." 
-^Monthly  Review,  for  Jan.  1817,  N.  S.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  86. 

*  So  in  the  case  of  "  De  chez,"  p.  162,  where  chez  is  the  substantive 

CASA. 

'  Thus  Ashamed  from  opfceamob ;  Athirst  from  optSypfte ;  aj^mchel^ 
from  o]p|>inehe|).  Lay  am, 

*  So  Deciivis,  from  de  and  clivus. 
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"  Don.  bane.  A  down,  Mons;  ^If.  GL  18.  ^.  6.  Matt.  24.  3.  Ps.  67. 

16. — op  bune.  Downward,  down.  Deorsum;   Oroe.  3.  6.   22.  Zrtrc. 

4.  9.  £oe^.  c.  33.  $.  4. 1. 86." 
"2(bun.  abttna.  abune.  Deorsom;  Bed.  1. 12.  C.Luc.  4.  9." 
"2Sbimafetc.  Depositus;  Bed.  4.  6." 
"  2Cbuneafti2aa.  abunefti^an.   Descendere  ;  C.  X«c.  19.  5.    P^.  71.6. 

87.  4." 
'•  3ft)unpeapb.     Deorsum  ;  C.  Sas.  10S3." 

To  which  I  subjoin  so  much  of  the  context  of  the  passages 
referred  to  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

King  AlfreeTs  Orosius,  3.  5.  p.  94. — !Rnb  hi  leton  heopa  hpse^l  oj: 
bone  to  fomm.     And  they  let  their  garments  down  to  their  feet. 

King  Alfred's  Boethius,  25. — 8pa  bit$  eac  )»ain  tpeopum  ^e  him  je- 
cjnabe  bi]'  up  heah  co  ftanbanne.  )>eah  t$a  teo  hpelene  boh  op  bune  to 
)wepe  eop)>an.  ppelce  )>u  bejan  mse^e.  ppa  pu  hine  alsetpt.  ppa  fppinc]^ 
he  up.  "3  ppi^atS  yif  hip  jecynbep  >.  So  it  is  also  with  the  trees,  to  which 
it  is  natural  to  stand  erect.  Though  thou  tug  each  bough  down  to  the 
earth  with  all  thy  might ;  when  thou  lettest  it  go,  then  spriugeth  it  up, 
and  stretcheth  according  to  its  nature. 

Xnb  nip  hipe  tSonne  e|>pe  co  peallanne  op-bune  f5onne  up« — 33.  $.  4. 
1.  86.    And  it  is  not  to  them  easier  to  fall  downwards  than  upwards  >. 

To  these  should  be  added  another,  given  under  the  word 
I3ea1b,  which -Lye  thus  explains  ;  '^  Propensus,  proclivis,  de- 
vezus,  incurvatus.  ^ibeji  healb.  Istuc  proclivis,  (thereto  in- 

1  "  Validis  quondam  viribus  acta, 
Pronum  flectit  virga  cacumen ; 
Hanc  si  curvans  dextra  remisit. 
Recto  spectat  vertice  coelum." — D^  Consol.  lib.  3.  metr.  2. 

"  The  yerde  of  a  tre  that  is  haled  adowne  by  mightie  strength  boweth 
redily  the  croppe  adown :  but  if  that  the  hunde  that  is  bente  let  it  gone 
againe,  anon  Uie  croppe  lokethe  vpright  to  the  heuen." — Chaucer' stransL 

>  "  Aut  mersas  deducant  pondera  terras." — De  Consol.  Ub.  3.  metr.  9. 

" ne  flye  nat  ouer  hie,  ne  that  the  heuinesse  ne  draw  nat  adoune 

ouerlowe  the  yerthes  that  be  plonged  in  the  waters." — Chaucer's  transL 
where  observe  that  he  uses  Adoun. 
In  the  King  of  Tars  we  have, 

"  His  robe  he  rente  adoun."  Warton,  ii.  25.  8vo. 

"  The  table  adoun  xiht  he  smot"        Ibid. 

"  Al  that  he  hitte  he  smot  doun  riht."  Ibid. 

"  He  hem  a-dun  leide."  Layamon,  1.  551. 

"  And  descended  a  doun  to  the  derk  belle."      P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 

"  That  hongen  adoun  to  theo  grounde." 

Davie's  Alisaundre,  Warton,  ii.  54. 

"  Theo  duyk  feol  doun  to  the  grounde."  Ibid.  59. 
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dined) ;  Boet.  24^  4.  op  bune  healbe.  De  monte  devexus ; 
41.  6*"  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  here  fallen  into  a  singular 
mistake  in  rendering  the  phrase  literally  ''de  monte/'  which  he 
neFer  could  have  done  if  the  context  had  not  escaped  his  at- 
tention : 

Alfreds  Boethiu$,  41.  6^ — Knb  pime  hip  tjnopete,  fume  popeppete; 
fume  pleo^enbe.  ^  ealle  J^eah  bio)>  op  8une  healbe  yip  {^aepe  eopj^an.  And 
some  be  two-footed,  some  four-footed ;  some  flying :  and  yet  all  be 
downwards  inclined  towards  the  earth*. 

Matt.  24.  3. — ^pa  he  fset  uppan  Ohuet^f  8une.  As  he  sate  uppon  a 
mount  of  Olives. — Fox's  GospeU. 

PsaL  67.  15 — 17.  Spelman. — ^Dune  Gobef,  munt  piet.  Mune  je- 
punnon,  bune  paet.  to  hyjf  pene  je  muntaf  jepunnene.  Dune  on  pBm 
jelicob  If  God  punian  on  hine. 

Mons  Dei,  mons  pinguis.  Mons  coagulatus,  mons  pinguis,  ut  quid 
suspicamini  montes  coagulatos  ?  Mons  in  quo  beneplacitum  est  Deo 
habitare  in  eo. 

R.  Luc.  4.  9.  op  bune.  C.  Luc.  4.  9.  abune.  In  these  two  versions 
of  Luke  4.  9.  (If  thou  be  the  son  of  Gk>d,  cast  thyself  down  from 
hence)  we  see  abune  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Wanley's  Cat.  p.  152, 
Lye's  C.)  supplying  the  place  of  op  bune  in  his  R.,  which  is  the  Rush- 
worth  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Wanl.  p.  82.  In  Mareschal's  edi- 
tion the  passage  is  thus  rendered,  Iiyp  pn  py  Irobef  funu,  afenb  pe  heo- 

nun  nyjiep^   Gothic,  ^AlKni  ^OK  4>A<frKX  AAAA4>'- 

1  "  Sunt  quibus  alarum  levitas  vaga,  verberetque  ventos, 
£t  liquido  longi  spatia  etheris  enatet  volatu. 
Hsec  pressisse  solo  vestigia  gressibusque  gaudent, 
Vel  virideis  campos  transmittere  vel  subire  sylvas, 
Quoe  variis  videas  licet  omnia  discrepare  formis ; 
Prona  tamen  fades  hebetes  valet  ingravare  sensus. 
Unica  gens  hominum  celsum  levat  altius  cacumen,"  &c. 

De  Consol.  lib.  5.  met.  5. 
>  The  following  is  the  passage  answering  to  this  in  Alfred's  metrical 
paraphrase,  p.  197  : 

8ume  potum  tpam  Some  with  two  feet 

polban  pet$t$a]>.  tread  the  ground : 

fume  peppece.  some  fourfooted. 

8ume  pleo^enbe  Some  flying 

ymbep  unbep  polcnum.         wind  under  the  welkin. 
Bi)>  ]>eah  puhta  ^ehpdc         Yet  is  each  creature 
onhni^en  to  hpupan.  inclined  to  the  ground, 

hnipa]>  op  bune.  boweth  adown, 

on  pcopulb  yhtep.  on  the  world  looketh, 

pilna]>  CO  eopj^an.  tendeth  to  the  earth. 

'  The  representatives  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Dutch  neder,  down, 
daalen,  to  descend ;  Germ.  thalwUrts,  downhill.  Mr.  Gwilt,  in  his  Saxon 
Rudiments,  cannot  be  right  in  giving  to  mt^ep  and  abune  the  significa- 
tion of  backwards. 
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Bede  1.  12.'^-Tiisan  hi  eapmhce  abun  Of  8am  pealle.  Miserrime  de 
muris  tracti,  solo  allidebantur. 

Bede  4.  6. — Dset  abune  afetcon  oj:  tarn  bifcop  pice  pmj-pife.  Ut 
deposito  Winfrido,  &c. 

C  Luc.  19.  5. — ^Xbuneafti^an  (Cambridge  MS.)  And  in  the  Durham 
Book  Cot,  Nero,  I  find — Anb  euoet$  to  him  Zache  oepejra  (t  oejiefthce) 
abune  pa^.  jroptSon  co  bss^e  m  huf  t$in  ';^ebsepieb  if  me  Co  punidn.  3 
oepfcube  offta^  abune.  £t  dixit  ad  eum,  Zacchee,  festinans  descende, 
quia  hodie  in  domo  tua  oportet  me  manere.     £t  festinana  descendit. 

Psalm  71.  6, — pe  abuneajtah  fpa  fpa  pen  on  jdyj*.  Descendet  sicut 
pluvia  in  vellus. 

Psalm  87.  4. — ^Hepeneb  ic  eom  mib  abuneptijenbum  on  fea)»e. — 
j£8timatufl  sum  cum  descendentibus  in  lacum. 

Psalm  73.  3. — Mount  Sion  is  called  )>aepe  bune. 

Matth,  4.  8. — Junius  says  that  the  Rush  worth  MS.  has  t$une  instead 
of  bune-— On  t5une  heh  pu8e :  where  Mareschal  has  On  fpi5e  heahne 
mime. 

Chron.  Sax,  an.  1083. — Knb  fcotebun  abunpeapb  mib  apepan.  And 
shot  downwards  with  arrows. — ^b  J^a  ot$pe  J^a  bupa  bpsecon  pasp  abune. 
And  the  others  broke  down  the  doors. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  adverb  and  preposition 
Down  exists  in  none  of  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  but  solely 
in  the  English  language.  With  regard  to  the  substantive, 
Wachter  derives  it  from  Dunen^  turgere. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  Edition  of  1 829,  I  have  met 

with  one  more  instance,  in  the  poem  of  Jiidith  : 

pi  tSa  hpeopij-moba 

puppon  hypa  psepen  op  bune. — Thwaites,  Hept.  p.  25. 

Also,  in  the  third  volume  of  Grimm's  Grammatik,  1831 » I  find 

op  bune  classed  in  his  division  of  Prepositional  Adverbs  formed 

of  Substantives,  p.  151.  seq.  with  others  exactly  analogous  : 

e.  g.  aba  berge,  aba  himile,  deorsum ;  and  the  converse,  formed 

in  the  same  manner,  ze  tale,  deorsum,  ze  berge,  sursum  ;  Old 

French  and  Italian,  amont,  aval,  a  monte,  a  valle^  up,  down ; — 

and  Gar.  bergaufund  bergab  gehen,  To  walk  up  and  down  hill. 

The  matter  seems  now  so  perfectly  plain,  that  I  wonder  Mr. 

D.  Booth,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Analytical  Dictionary, 

1830,  p.  cxxviii.  should  have  kept  in  the  path  of  difficulty.] 

P.  266. 

GENITIVAL  ADVERBS.  The  adverbs  formed  from  the 
oblique  cases  of  substantives  and  adjectives  are  collected  by 
Grimm  in  great  number  from  the  Teutonic  languages  in  all  the 
periods  of  their  history,  and  classed  according  to  their  origin 
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from  the  genitive^  dative^  or  accusative  case. — Grammatik, 
vol.  iii.  p.  88  et  seq.  Such  as  the  following  are  evidently  to 
be  referred  to  the  genitive :  "  aney  baejef  f e  abbobe  eobe." 
One  day  the  abbot  went. — Sax,  Chron,  an.  1083.  Therwith  the 
nightspel  said  he  anon  rihtes. — Chauc.  Miller's  Tale,  3480. 
By  rights.  Ufiawares,  Athwarl-ships.  Amid^ships.  His  ihankes. 
Now  adayes,  (P.  PL  I  86.  Whit.)  Now  on  dayisj  (G.  Dougl.  b. 
6,  140.)  Besides.  Betimes.  Slraightways,  (This  Richardson 
omits ;  and  Webster^  I  know  not  why,  says  it  is  obsolete.) 
Ways  occurs  as  the  genitive  singular,  ''  any  ways  afflicted/' 
Com,  Prayer.  {Always,  however^  Grimm  says  is  from  the  plural. 
Else,  he  considers  as  the  genitive  ellep  p.  61.  89.)  Go  thy 
ways.  *'  Eiepaenbe  J^aej*  paejej-  J^e  he  aep  cona."  He  turned 
the  way  that  he  before  came. — Apollonius,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  13. 
Of  late:  of  old?  "  Nipej-  oj>]>e  ealbej-," — Conybeare,  p.  246. 
Among  those  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Dative  plural, 
Grimm,  iii.  p.  136,  mentions  Dpilum,  aliquando.  So  that  our 
WHILOM  has  come  down  to  us  with  its  datival  inflexion  entire, 
like  some  fossil  among  the  debris  and  alluvium  of  our  lan- 
guage, with  all  its  original  characters  unobliterated  : — ^and  the 
substantive  While  supplies  us  with  two  adverbs — 

Whiles,  from  the  genitive  singular,  and 

Whilom,  from  the  dative  plural. 
Yet  Lennie,  among  the  conceited  absurdities  of  his  grammar, 
twentieth  edition,  Edinb.,  1839,  gravely  tells  us  that  ^*  while 
should  not  be  used  as  a  noun  !''  Alas  for  the  poor  children 
who  are  doomed  to  be  tormented  out  of  their  mother  tongue 
by  these  Grammar-makers  ! 

P-  266.  678.  680. 

FUTURE  INFINITIVE.  Such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing  evidently  have  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Derivative  or 
Future  Infinitive.  The  house  is  to  build.  There  are  many 
things  to  do,  trees  to  plant,  fences  to  make,  &c.  Hard  to  bear. 
Fair  to  look  on.  Easy  to  learn.  Good  to  eat.  Difficult  to 
handle.  Sad  to  tell.  So,  "  rSit  ij-  j-ceame  to  Cellanne,  ac 
hit  ne  J)uhte  him  nan  j-ceame  to  bonne." — Chr.  Sax.  an. 
1086.  *'  f"pij>e  jebpolj-um  to  paebenne." — Thwaites,  Hept.  4. 
"  bejan  to  bot>ienne ;  paejeji  on  to  locianne.'* — Oros.  11. 


«« 
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IT.  68.  A  house  to  lei ;  (for  which  some  folke^  thinking  to 
show  their  grammar,  write  A  house  to  be  let,)  Ages  to  come. 
He  is  to  blame.  What  is  to  be,  '*  pe  dede  J'at  is  to  drede.** 
— Langtoft,  399,    *'  J^e  day  is  for  to  wiien.'' — lb,  2.  341. 

"That  is  the  robe  I  mean^  iwis i. 
Through  which  the  ground  to  praisen  is," — Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 69. 

"That  is  a frute  full  wel  to  like"— lb.  1.  1357. 
Nought  wist  he  what  this  Latin  was  to  say  "Prioresses  T,  134.  53. 

Thynges  that  been  to  flien,  and  thynges  that  been  to  desiren" — 
Soet,5,2,  "  And  is  hereafter /o  common." — P.Ploughm.Creed.  "Where- 
fore it  is  to  presuppose  that  it  was  for  a  more  grevous  cause." — Fabyan, 
389,  A.D.  1285.     "  And  this  is  not  to  seek,  it  is  absolutely  ready." 
"  I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek" — Comus. 

■ 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  altered  by  accenting  the  vowel,  in- 
stead of  using  the  nne,  as  iro  punian,  and  then  to  have  been 
written  like  the  simple  infinitive,  but  with  to  prefixed :  '^  }*uo- 
jicn  fe  paij-  to  halben." — Chron.  Sax.  an.  1 140.  Originally 
the  simple  infinitive  was  not  preceded  by  to  :  thus  we  still  say, 
/  bade  him  rise.  I  saw  him  Jail.  You  may  let  him  go.  They 
heard  him  sing.  See  Grimm,  iv.  91  and  104;  Pure  Infinitive 
and  Prepositional  Infinitive. 

With  regard  to  Lye's  statement  (referred  to  in  the  note, 
p.  192.)  that  to  was  sometimes  prefixed,  though  redundantly, 
to  the  simple  infinitive,  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  which,  as  he  has  not 
given  them,  I  insert.  "  Snb  j-aette  J^aep  munecaj-  Erobe 
to  )>cpian." — Chron.  Sax.  118.  10  ; — ad  inserviendum  Deo; 
— evidently  not  the  simple  but  the  future  infinitive.  '*  pa  j^e- 
onbe  he  f  man  yxeolbe  J^a  j-cipu  to  heapan." — Ibid,  134. 
10. — ut  naves  confringerent.  Here  the  to  is  not  the  prefix 
to  the  infinitive  ;  which  is  clearly  governed  by  }*ceolbe ;  but 
the  verb  is  a  compound,  toheapan.  "  Gobon  heom  to 
heopa  jappan  peopme,"  egressi  sunt  ad  quserendum  sibi 


1  Iwis,  ywis,  jepif ,  certainly,  indeed ;  (not  as  Somner  supposes,  I  wis, 
scio).     The  verb  pican,  therefore,  gives  us  these  two  adverbs : 

From  the  past  participle,  jepip,  Fr.  Th.  kewisso, — iwis ; 

From  the  future  infinitive,  co  pitanne, — to  wit  : 
The  near  relation  of  pitan  to  videre,  visere,  tidw,  eiao/jiai,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Junius^  Wachter,  and  others. 
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victum :  the  sense  is  here  mistaken  ;  it  should  be  ''they  went 
to  their  ready  retreat;''  and  the  passage  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
"  I3c  onbpeb  J^ybep  to  pajianne," — Matt.  2. 22.  ("  to  pa- 
pcnbc/' — Fox.)  and  "  To  papennc  ^  beb;^pijean  mmne 
paebep,'* — lb,  8.  22.  are  obviously  future.  Thus,  in  Ger- 
man^  zu  is  prefixt  to  a  verb  governed  by  another  verb  that 
precedes  it,  except  in  the  case  of  auxiliaries  and  some  others. 

Some  writers  of  the  present  day  have  a  disagreeable  affec- 
tation of  putting  an  adverb  between  to  and  the  infinitive. 

Grimm  considers  the  Infinitive  as  declinable,  and  makes  the 
Future  Infinitive  a  Dative  Case,  vol.  ii.  p.  1022.  iv.  61.  105. 

The  form  which  occurs  in  Wiclif,  "  Thou  that  art  to  co- 
myfige" — Matt.  11.  3.,  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
future  infinitive,  as  it  answers  to  pu  \>e  to  cumenne  eapt, 
&c.  Yet  we  find  to  makienbe  in  Hickes,  ii.  171.  xxiii. ;  and, 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle*  an.  654,  instead  of  "  Botulp  onjon 
J^aet  m^nj-tep  timbpian,"  MS.,  Cot.  reads,  "ajan  to  ma- 
cienbe  f  mynptep  :"  a  form  which  oft^n  occurs  in  old 
Platdeutsche :  "  Wultu  uns  uthdryven,  so  vorlove  uns  inn  de 
herde  swyne  tho  varende.*' — Matt.  8.  "  Crist  Ihesu  that  is 
to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed." — 2  Tim.  4.  1.  "  Ihesu 
Christo,  de  dar  thokameude  ys,  tho  richtende  de  levendigen 
und  dedoden." — Platdeutsche  Bible,  Magdeburg,  1545.  '*Do 
began  he  to  bevende." — Brum  Gedichte,  ^60  :  From  which  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  present  parti- 
ciple; unless  there  should  have  been  a  form  in  which  the  par- 
ticle to  was  used  with  the  Present  Participle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  Past  and  with  the  Future  Infinitive : — as 
to-bpecenb,  to-bpocen,  to-bpecanne.  See  Grimm,  iv.  1 13. 

P.  292.  659.  609. 

ENGLISH  IMPERSONALS.     METHINKS. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  thus  explains  Methinks : 
*^  It  causes  me  to  think/'  which  is  as  little  to  the  purpose  as 
to  explain  Me  seemeth.  It  causes  me  to  seem,  instead  of  It 
seems  to  roe^ 

>  Other  instances  may  be  noted  where  the  pronoun  follows  the  verb 
in  the  Objective  case  ;  as  "  Woe  is  me" — 
"Oh,  wel  is  him  that  hath  his  quiver 
Fumishtwith  such  artillery." — Stemhold  imd  Hopkins,  Fsalm  127, 
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Thas  Shakspeare  : 

"  Prince.  Where  shall  we  Bojoume  till  our  coronation  ? 
Glo,       Where  it  thitth  best  unto  your  royal  selfe." 

Richard  the  Third,  act  3.  sc.  1. 
aft  it  stands  in  the  first  copies^  though  since  altered  to  seems. 
Tkinks,\n  this  case^  is  the  representative  of  Dunken,  To  appear, 
and  not  of  Denken,  To  think.  We  have  therefore  in  German 
mich  dunkt,  as  in  English  methinks,  i.  e.  It  appears  to  me. 
Several  Impersonals  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  enumerated. 

"  Me  seemeih  good  that  with  some  little  traine 
•  Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetcht." 

Richard  the  Third,  act  2.  sc.  2. 

"Let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good/' — 1  Sam,  ill.  18. 

"  Her  thought  it  all  a  vilanie." — Chauc.  R,  Rose,  1.  1231. 

**  Him  oughtin  now  to  have  the  lesd  paine." — Leg.  Good  Worn,  429. 

"  Him  ought  not  be  a  tiraunt."— /*.  1.  377. 

••  The  gardin  that  so  likid  me.'*—Chauc.  JR.  Rose,  1.  1312. 

"  So  it  liked^  the  emperor  to  know  which  of  his  daughters  loved  hiin 
best." — Gesta  Rom.  ed.  Swan,  i.  Izxii.  ch.  20. 

"  He  should  ask  of  the  emperor  what  him  list, — lb.  Ixxxv.  ch.  41. 

"  Me  mette"'—(l  dreamt;)  Chaucer,  Miller's  T  3684 ;  Nonne's  Pr^ 
1. 14904 ;  Piers  Plowm.  p.  1.  &c.  If  this  be  from  Metan,  To  paint.  To 
image,  it  would  seem  from  its  impersonal  form  to  be  q.  d.  ''  It  imaged 
to  me."  In  some  instances,  however,  "  mette*'  occurs  governed  by  the 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case. 

"Well  me  quemeth,"  (pleaseth)  Chauc.  Conf.  Am,  68.  Also  our 
common  expression  "  If  you  please ;"  where  you  is  evidently  not  the 
nominative  to  the  verb,  but  is  governed  by  it,  q.  d.  "  If  you  it  please  :" 
yet,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  the  phrase,  we  say  "  I  do  not  please," 
"  If  she  should  please,"  for  "  It  does  not  please  me,"  "  If  it  should 
please  her." 

"  Stanley.  Please  it  your  majestic  to  give  me  leave. 

He  muster  up  my  friends  and  meete  your  grace. 
Where  and  what  time  your  majestic  shall  please  " 

Richard  the  Third,'act  4.  sc.  4. 

**  Me  op^mcjj,"  poenitet  me. — Somner.  "  Snb  hit  ]?uhte 
him  peapa  baja." — Gen.  29.  20.  And  it  seemed  unto  him 
but  a  few  days.  "  Da  Fmnaf,  him  Jjuhte,  ^  J^a  Beopmap 
l^ppaecon  neah  an  je^eobe." — Ores.  p.  22.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Finnas  and  the  Beormas  spoke  nearly  one  lan- 
guage, punbephc  ]7mcan.  Boet.  16.  2.   To  seem  wonderful. 

«  "  In  thir  gilicheta  Tok:"— Schiller.  Goth.  "  Tliatei  leikaith  imma." 
—John  8.  29. 
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OA  IXVIS  4»nrK6l4>.  Quid  vobis  videtur?— JlfurA 
14.  64.  iSpaet  J^mcS  cop  be  Ejiij-te?  Ti  v^lv  Soice?  irepl 
Tov  X/oKrrot; ;  Matth.  22.  42.;  where  the  pronoun  is  eop, 
vfiiv,  in  the  dative  ;  not  ^e,  ifieic, — ]>inc%  exactly  correspond* 
ing  to  Soicei,  to  which  word,  indeed,  Wachter  supposes  Dunken, 
videri,  to  be  related ;  whilst  Denken,  cogitare,  he  derives  from 
dingf  sermo,  ''  sensu  a  sermone  externo  ad  internum  translato. 
Quid  enim  est  cogitare,  nisi  intus  et  in  mente  sennocinari^?'' 
See  Ihre,  v.  Ting,  Tinga^  colloquium.  It  is  clear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  writing  of  )7incan  for  J^encan,  that,  from  the 
earliest  existing  records  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  these  have 
come  down  to  us  as  two  entirely  distinct  words  ; — they  are  al- 
ways kept  distinct  in  the  preeterite  ; — ^and  no  mere  conjecture 
of  a  common  origin  can  warrant  us  in  confounding  them*. 


Goth.  tJlArKQAM,  To  think. 

prsBt.  tJlA^TA-  ^^c-  i-  29. 

A.-S.  ]>encean,}'encan,])iDC- 

an,  prset.  ]>ohte. 

JPraitc.  Thenken,  prset.  thahta. 
Germ.  Denk,eu,  praet.  dachte. 
Icel.  atpeckia,  praet.  J^eckti. 
Snio'G.  Tsenka. 


cfrnrrKQ Am,  To  seem. 

praet.  4>nhTA-L«c.  19. 11. 
]7incan, 

praet.  ]7Uhte. 
Thunken. 

Dunken,  praet.  diinkt. 

at  pykia,  praet.  ]>6tti. 

Tycka. 

All  these  when  impersonal  govern 
the  person  in  the  dat.  or  ace. 


1  The  quotation  which  he  adds,  may  be  interesting,  in  reference  to 
the  observations  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  in  Chap.  II.  p.  19,  20,  &c. 

"  Eleganter  TertuUianus,  cap.  v.  con,  Prax. Vide  quum  tacitus  ipse 

tecum  congrederis,  ratione  hoc  ipsum  agi  intra  te,  occurrente  ea  tibi 
cum  sermone  ad  omnem  cogitatus  tui  motum,  et  ad  omnem  sensus  tui 
pulsum.  Quodcunque  cogitaveris  sermo  est,  quodcunque  senseris  ratio 
est.  Loquaris  illud  in  animo  necesse  est :  £t  dum  loqueris,  conlocu- 
torem  pateris  sermonem,  in  quo  inest  hsec  ipsa  ratio,  qua  cum  ea  cogi- 
tans  loquaris,  per  quam  loquens  cogitas.  Ita  secundus  quodammodo 
in  te  est  sermo,  per  quern  loqueris  cogitando,  et  p6r  quern  cogitas  lo- 
quendo." 

*  Junius  (Gloss,  to  Goth.  Gospels)  and  Lye  confound  them.  Bjut 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  by  Wachter ;  and  by  Ihre,  v.  Tonka,  and 
T)fcka,  as  to  which  he  says,  "  eo  cum  discrimine,  quod  hoc  mentis  sit 
cognitio,  illud  senientia :"  the  one  signifying  perception,  the  other  de- 
liberation and  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  relating  to  the  past  and 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  Mig  tyckee,  impers.  mihi  videtur."  Mer 
thickir.  Gloss,  to  Edda,  part  ii.  1818,  v.  pickia,  f6tti,  )>6kti:  and  v. 
patti  pro  )>eckti,  and  peckia.  Also  Biom  Haldorsen,  v.  |>yki  and  )>enki. 
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P.  338.346.  431. 

WHINID. — "'Tis  a  common  expression  in  the  western 
counties  to  call  an  ill-natared«  sour  person,  vinnid.  For  t?i- 
newedj  vitwwed,  vinny,  or  vinew  (the  word  is  variously  written) 
signifies  mouldy.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  2d,  A)  ax 
speaks  to  Thersites,  'Thou-vinned'st  leaven,'  i.  e.  thou  most 
mouldy  sour  dough.  Let  this  phrase  be  transplanted  from  the 
west  into  Kent,  and  they  will  pronounce  it  whined^si  leaven." 
— '^  Mr,  Theobald  reads,  you  unwinnow^d^st  leaven  ;  others, 
yoa  uHsalied  leaven.  But  vinned'st  is  the  true  readings  ab  An- 
glo-Sax. ^/itg,  mucidus.  Wachterus,  ^Jtnnen,  sorde8,^;iAtg, 
macidus,  putridus,  finniger  speck,  lardum  foetidum.  Idem 
Anglo-Saxonibus  fynig  apud  Somner  et  Benson,  et  inde 
fynigeauj  mucescere.'  This  word  I  met  with  in  Horman's 
Valgaria,  printed  in  1519,  folio  162.  'This  bredde  is  olde 
and  venyed  :  hie  panis  cariosa  est  vetustate  attactus,'  which 
not  a  little  confirms  my  correction  and  expIication."-~l^^o;i'5 
Critical  Observations  on  Shakespear,  p.  213. 

P.  389.  437. 

BOND,  BOUND. — That  the  difierent  senses  of  Bond, 
Bound,  &c.,  are  to  be  traced  to  distinct  roots,  and  are  not  all 
of  them  connected  with  the  word  To  bind,  will  appear,  for  in- 
stance, from  Bond,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  word  Hus- 
band,  Husbond,  but  which  was  formerly  used  instead  of  it. 

In  Somner  we  have  ''  Bonba,  Paterfamilias,  Maritus.  The 
good  man  of  the  house :  a  husband.  Vox  (fort^)  engine 
Danica,  hoc  enim  sensu  occurrit  apud  Olaum  Wormium, 
Monum.  Danic.  1.  3.  p.  233."  Somner  cites  no  authority; 
but  we  find  the  following  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  Wilkins, 
144  (on  Intestates,  Heriots,  &c.). 

70.  Conjux  incolat  eandem  sedem  quam  Maritus. 

Anb  )>seji  fe  Bonba  fset  uncp^b  3  imbecjiapob,  ptte  f  pip  "^  {$a  alb 
on  9am  ^Ican  unbepacen.  And  jip  pe  Bonba  aep  he  beab  paepe,  &c.  And 
where  the  Husband  resided  undisputed  and  unquestioned,  let  the  wife 
remain,  and  the  child  in  the  same  spot,  without  dispute.  And  if  the 
'Husband,  ere  he  were  dead,  &c.  (So  in  Laws,  Hen.  I.  c.  14.  p.  245.  "  £t 
ubi  Bunda  manserit  sine  calumpnia,  sint  uxor  et  pueri  in  eodem  sine 
querela.")  Also,  p.  74.  Conjux  qua  furata  recepit  furti  non  tenetw. 
Ne  inas%  nan  pipe  hipe  Bonban  popbeoban  f  he  ne  moce  into  hip  coti^n 
jdsiSian  f  f  he  pdle.  Nor  may  no  wife  her  husband  forbid  that  he 
might  not  into  his  cot  bring  what  he  will. 

c 
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Spelman  and  Skinner  have  recourse  in  their  etymology  to 
the  verb  Bmban,  to  bind;  considering  Husband  as  domus 
vinculum:  and  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  ^'  one  bound  by  rules."  Skin- 
ner, however,  also  gives  huj*  and  bonba,  Paterfamilias,  after 
Somner.  But  Junius',  who  has  been  followed  by  Jamieson, 
Webster,  and  Richardson,  rightly  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  Buenb  or  Bonde,  an  inhabitant  or  occupier;  being  the 
present'  participle  of  Bya,  Byaa  or  Bupan,  habitare*,  inco- 
lere ;  and  rendered  by  manens,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in- 
forms us,  in  the  Latin  charters.     So  Wilkins,  p.  134, 

Spa  Vom  Bunban  yf  feloft.    As  may  be  best  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  similarity  of  the  Pres.  Participle  of  this  Verb  to  the. Past 
Part,  of  To  Bind,  to  which  it  can  have  no  relationi  may  have 
occasioned  ambiguity  and  perhaps  led  to  mistakes  as  to  another 
use  of  the  word  Bond.     In  Ducange,  8vo  edit.,  we  have 

"  Bondus,  servus  obnoxiae  conditionis,  qui  alias  nativua  ex  Saxon, 
bonb,  ligatus,  obligatus."  He  cites  among  others  Walsingham :  <'  Rus- 
tic! namque  quos  Nativos  vel  Bondos  vocamus."  "  Servitia  bondorum." 
Monast.  Angl.  "  Bondi  regis"  in  Legibus  Forestarum  Scoticarum. 
Bundones  in  Danish  and  Swedish  historians.  In  the  same  work  we 
have  also  "  Bondag^um,  conditio  servilis,  vel  colonica  :"  for  which  also 
Walsingham  is  quoted :  "manumisimus  universos  ligeos,  &c.,  comitatus 
Herefordise^  et  ab  omni  bondagio  exuimus,  et  quietos  facimus."  "Rus- 
tici  fiiistis  et  estis,  et  in  bondagio  permanebitis." — So  also  Spelman,  v. 
Nativus.  "  Servos  enim,  alios  bondos  dicimus,  alios  nativos,  alios  viUanos. 
— Bondi  sunt  qui  pactionis  vinculo  se  astrinxerint  in  servitutem  (bond* 
vinculum.) — ^Nativus,  qui  natus  est  servus.     Villani  glebes  ascripti." 

These  passages  certainly  suggest  the  verb  To  Bind  as  the  origin 
of  the  words  Bond  and  Bondage :  however  the  author  does  not 
neglect  to  remind  us,  on  the  authority  of  Pontanus,  that  with 
the  Danes  ''  Bonde  est  rusticus,  colonus,  vmAefribunder,  liberi 
coloni :''  where  its  union  with  the  adjectiveyree  seems  to  ren- 
der the  derivation  from  To  Bind  inadmissible,  and  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Bondage  is  sometimes  merely  used  to  express  a 
kind  of  tenure  or  occupation.  So  it  is  said  '^Tenere  in  Bondagio 
idem  valet  quod  tenere  in  Villenagio.''  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
however,  that  an  equivocal  etymology  may  have  modified*  the 

'  Junius  refers  to  Danish  Bonde,  hems,  dominus,  which  he  erro- 
neously considers  as  distinct. 
*  Richardson  says  past  participle,  but  it  is  obviously  the  present, 
'  Bond,  cultivator:  1.  generally;   2.  under  villenage;  and  hence 
naturally  enough  confound^  with  To  Bind. 
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signification  of  the  word  in  subsequent  use ;  as  there  are  cu- 
rious instances  in  the  history  of  words  of  such  changes  having 
been  effected ;  and  it  may  have  been  used  in  two  different 
senses,  each  of  them  to  be  referred  to  a  distinct  origin. 

This  resemblance  to  the  preterite  of  Bind  has  misled  Rud- 
diman  and  puzzled  Jamieson,  in  the  explanation  of  the  word 
BowN,  another  of  the  derivatives  of  the  same  word  Buan,  in 
its  sense  of  colere  or  parare ;  but  which  Ruddiman  refers  to 
Bmban,  ligare  :  I  am  bound  for  such  a  place,  "  metaphora  a 
militibus  sumpta^  qui,  cum  ad  iter  parati  sunt,  sarcinas  omnes 
habent  coUigatas,  unde  Lat.  accingi  ad  iter,** 

"  Do  dight  and  mak  jow  boM." — ^Heame's  Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  170. 

Ruddiman,  in  deriving  Bonn  from  Abunben,  (expeditus, 
Somner,)  adds  "  hoc  vero  a  verbo  binban,  ligare  : " — and 
Jamieson  remarks  that  the  A.-Sax.  abunben,4iif  rightly  trans- 
lated expeditus,  appears  as  an  insulated  term,  not  allied  to 
any  other  words  in  that  language!"  Its  allies  are  no  doubt, 
however,  to  be  found  in  jebunb,  jebun,  jebon,  derivatives 
of  Buan,  colere,  parare,  as  we  find  in  king  Alfred's  account 
of  Ohthere's  voyage  :  Oros.  p.  22.  paet  lanb  paej-  eall 
jebon  on  o^jie  healpe  J?a;jie  eap .  ne  mette  he  aeji  nan 
jebunb  Ia^b^  The  land  was  all  cultivated  [or  inhabited] 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He  had  met  before  with  no 
cultivated  land.  Da  Beojimaj-  haepbon  ppi^e  pell  jebun 
hypa  lanb.  The  Beormas  had  exceedingly  well  cultivated 
their  land. 

The  verb  Bo,  Bua,  Bauan,  Byan,  signifying  to  prepare,  to 
cultivate,  to  occupy,  to  build,  and  the  substantive  connected 
with  which  is  Bu,  (Scotch  boo,  bow,)  a  farm,  or  dwelling,  has 
supplied  us  with  several  words,  which  may  be  thus  arranged : 

Present  participle : — A.*S.  Bonba,   Buenb,  an  inhabitant^ 

master  of  the  house,  husband,  farmer: 
Participial  adjective : — A.-S.  liebun,  Abunben.  Icel.  Buinn. 

Scotch  and  O.  EngL  Bowne ;  tilled,  prepared,  ready: 
Substantive  {the  agent,) : — ^A.-S.  Cebuji.  Germ.  Bauer.  Engl. 

Boor ;  neigh6o«r  [Norf,  Bor]  : 

»  What  was  the  nature  of  the  x.  bonbe-lanb  that  abbot  Beonne  let 
to  alderman  Cuthbriht  at  Swinesheafde,  anno  775  ?  Sax.  Chron,  p.  61. 
Was  it  cultivated  land ;  or  land  held  on  conditions  which  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  perform  ? 

p  o 
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Subatantive :— -B]^p,  Bup,  Bower ;  a  habitation  : — and,  with 
the  adjectival  termination,  B^pi^,  or  Bupi^ :  which 
would  then  be  referred  to  Goth.  BAnKFS,  Francic 
burg,  a  city ;  and  not  to  BAiKF^  &  bill,  the  representa- 
tives of  which  latter  are  A.-S.  beopj  ;  Francic,  berg, 
pereg.  See  p.  437. — ^The  distinction  has  always  been 
preserved  in  all  the  cognate  languages  : 
Nih  mah  burg  nuerdan  gihorgun 

Ubar  berg  gisezzita.-i-Ta^iafi  Harm,  cap.  25. 

Nor  may  a  city  be  hidden,  set  upon  a  hill. 

Thus  king  Alfred  in  his  Orosius  has  Alexanbjiia  ))aepe  bypi^, 
Romebuph,Tipum  J?a  bupj,  binnan  ])aepe  bupij:  butCau- 
capif  J-e  beophS  aet  J^aem  beop^um  Caucapij-,  Sthlanp 
j^sem  beopje.  Bergen,  beop^an,  to  hide,  keep,  defend,  al- 
ways agrees  in^ts  characteristic  vowels  with  bairg,  beop^^ 
berg,  a  hill ;  hence  kornberg,  heuberg,  and  our  Barn. 

The  origin  of  bound  in  the  sense  of  limit  does  not  seem 
clear. 

P.  492. 

LOOSE  and  LOSE,  however  nearly  they  resemble  each  other 
in  the  present  English  orthography,  have  come  down  to  us  as 
representatives  of  two  quite  distinct  families;  and  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  their  common  parentage.  The  hasty  assumption,  that 
words  which  are  similar  in  appearance  or  sound  are  always  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  source,  will  frequently  mislead.  Truth  is 
to  be  obtained,  not  by  such  conclusions  d  priori,  but  by  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  facts  which  appear  in  the  history 
of  any  woixls  under  examination.  It  is  only  in  the  absence  of 
historical  facts  that  conjecture  and  hypothesis  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. There  are  indeed  several  instances  which  seem  to 
countenance  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  a  very  profound  phi- 
lologist, the  late  Mr.  William  Taylor,  that  languages  are  con- 
fluent ;  for  some  words  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  each 
other,  instead  of  having  diverged  from  a  common  root,  appear 
on  the  contrary  to  have  converged  towards  a  similarity  of 
orthography  and  a  certain  adaptation  or  confusion  even  of 
meaning.    Instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  tendency  of  popu- 


1  Mr.  Daines  Barrlngton  translates  beoplite,  "  parched  by  the  sun:" 
p.  4.  I  have  no  doubt  it  means  "  mountainous/'  from  beoph.  See 
the  context. 
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lar  usage  to  confound  words  having  a  resemblance  to  the  ear, 
by  changes  in  orthography  or  modifications  of  their  original 
sense ;  and  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  the  ex- 
ceptions the  rule,  yet  this  tendency  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  sometimes  giving  the  right  clue  to  the  truth. 

The  distinct  families  to  which  Loose  and  Lose  respectively 
belong  are  to  be  traced  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages^  each  having  throughout  its  appropriate  and 
clearly  distinct  signification.     To  begin  with  Ulphilas  : 

M.Goth.  AAnSQAtf,  iibe-     XUlS^tf,   perdere,    destruere : 

rare,  solvere :    Lau8»        FnJiusBn,  &c. 

liber,  fnlau^Bn,  &c. 
A.Sax.     Lefan,  Ljjan,  On-lefaa.    Leofan,  Lojian,  fopleofan,  poplopen. 

Suio.G.     Losa,  Lossa lAs&^perdere  (Ihiei). 

Alam.       Losan,  Verloosan.  .     .     Forliosan,  Firliusan. 

Bdff.        Lossen,  Loozen,      .     .    Liezen,VerIiezen,Verlieren:  [rfbr^, 

Aty.  Los.        ...         as  in  was,  were ;  freeze,  frore. 
Germ.       Losen,  loste,  gelost,        Verlieren,  Verlor,  Verloren :  Subst. 

Auflosen,  Adj.  Los.  .        Verliess,    (dungeon,    oubliette.) 

(Ten  Kate,  ii.  267.)  Formerly  Verleusen  and  Verlie- 

sen  for  Verlieren;  whence  still  in 

N.  GermanyVerlesenfor  Verloren. 

Engl.       Loose,  Loosen.  Lose,  lese.  Forlorn :    Subst.  Loss, 

Lorel,  Losel. 

Mr.  Richardson,  following  his  theory  of  the  identity  of 
words  that  resemble  each  other,  gives  Loose  and  Lose  as 
^*  the  same  word,  somewhat  differently  applied,"  and  this  he 
supports  by  the  following  novel  and  extraordinary  explanation 
of  To  Lose  :  ''  To  dismiss,  to^separate,  part  or  depart  from  ; 
to  give  up,  to  quit,  to  resign,  relinquish,  or  abandon  the  hold, 
property,  or  possession  of;  to  dispossess,  deprive,  to  diminish, 
to  waste,  to  ruin,  to  destroy ;"  which  are  evidently  very  wide 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  serve  only  to  lavour  a 
fancied  and  erroneous  etymology,  which  derives  Loose  from 
liusan.  To  lose.  To  destroy  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  root 
from  which  it  really  comes  signifies  To  free,  redeem,  regain, 
and  gives  the  German  appellation  for  our  Saviour.  A  dictionary 
formed  on  such  principles  can  only  bewilder  and  mislead. 

P.  694.  MANY.—"  CO^cel  meni'^u.''— Mark  6,  24. 

P.  607.  610.  TRUTH.—"  Many  a/a/i  treuthe.''—'P.  PI. 
ed.  Whit.  398. 
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P.  624. 

''We  apprehend  that  Home  Tooke  was  mistaken  in  as- 
signing a  verbal  origin  (as  being  derived  from  3rd  pers.  sing. 
indic#)  to  our  abstract  substantives  in  th;  and  that  they  are. 
mostly  formed  from  adjectives.  Thus  from  long^  length,  &c. 
— Now  this  terminative  th  is  as  likely  to  be  a  coalescence 
of  the  article  with  the  adjective,  as  to  be  the  person  of  a 
verb.  The  long,  8cc.  is  a  natural  expression  for  length,  &c. ; 
but  in  order  to  support  Tooke*s  derivation,  we  must  suppose 
a  verb  To  long,  8cc.  and  define  length,  that  tohich  longeth  ; 
which  would  be  absurd.  Though  H.  T.  was  not  learned  in 
the  northern  tongues,  his  sagacity  is  still  admirable  when  he 
is  pursuing  a  wrong  scent.  Another  argument  against  Iiis 
opinion  is,  that  those  substantives  in  th,  which  appear  to 
have  a  verbal  origin,  assert  &  passive  rather  than  an  active 
sense.  Thus  math  means  the  thing  mown,  not  that  which 
moweth  ;  so  broth,  ruth,  stealth,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  in- 
finitive in  coalescence  with  the  article  forms  a  natural  equivalent 
expression  :  the  mow  of  hay,  8cc.  We  infer  that  the  formative 
th  is  a  transposed  article/' — Monthly  Review,  for  Jan.  1817, 
N»  S.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  83. 

In  Suio-Gothic  the  definite  article  is  a  sufiix.  Stealth,  how- 
ever, is  the  act  of  stealing,  not  the  thing  stolen :  birth  is  either 
the  act  of  bearing,  or  the  thing  borne.  For  a  very  full  exami- 
nation of  substantives  terminating  in  t,  d,  and  th,  in  all  the 
Teutonic  languages,  see  Grimm,  ii.  pp.  193,  224,  241. 

P.  639.   CHURCH.     KIRK. 

Mr.  Tooke  adopts  without  hesitation  the  common  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Greek  origin  of  the  word  CHURCH.  A 
friend  has  suggested,  that  in  order  to  make  this  probable,  it 
ought  first  to  be  shown  that  the  word  jcvpiojcn  was  in  use  in 
that  signification  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical 
writers^  so  as  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  could  have  borrowed  it 
from  them.  Walafrid  Strabo  alleges  Athanasius,  Vita  S.Antonii, 
as  using  jcv/dcojcoi^  to  signify  a  temple.  Ulpliilas  merely  adopts 
the  Greek  word  ecclesia.  Ephes.  S.  25. 8cc.  AIKKA6SQ5S. 
Kirch,  therefore,  had  not  been  introduced  in  his  time. 

In  the  Glossary  to  Schilter's  Thesaurus,  v.  Chiric,  some  very 
ancient  forms  are  given,  as,  Chirihh,  Kirihh,  from  the  prefix 
chi,  or  ge,  and  rihhe,  regnum,  sc.  Christi,  as  is  well  suggested 
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by  Diecmann  in  his  dissertation  on  the  word  ;^-Others,  favour- 
ing the  doctrine  of  election,  refer  it  to  kir,  and  kiren,  eligere  ; 
Lipsius  to  cirh,  circus.-— Wachter  gives  instances  of  kilch  for 
church,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  derived  from  kelik,  used 
for  a  Tower,  and  for  the  chamber  where  Christ  ate  the  last 
supper  with  his  disciples.  He  also  refers  to  Horg^  Hearh, 
fanum,  delubrum,  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the 
times  of  idolatry,  and  which  he  says  differs  very  little  from 
kirch,  but  thinks  it  improbable  (perhaps  without  sufficient 
reason)  that  the  first  Christian  missionaries  among  them  should 
have  borrowed  it.  See  the  Glossary  to  the  Edda,  Part  II.,  1818, 
V.  Havrob,  tieajij,  IpKoc*  There  is  a  much  stronger  objec- 
tion to  this  etymology,  inasmuch  as  temple  is  but  a  subordinate 
sense  of  the  word* 

P.  661.  654. 

THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE.— ["  //  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  -and.  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination  -ing."] 

The  substitution  of  the  Present  Participle  in  ing  for  the  an- 
tient  one  in  ande  or  ende  has  not,  I  believe,  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  speaking  of  the  language  of 
Chaucer,  says ;  ''  the  participle  of  the  present  time  began  to 
be  generally  terminated  in  ing,  as  loving  ;  though  the  old  form 
which  terminated  in  ende  or  ande  was  still  in  use,  as  lovende 
orlovande.'*  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  excellent  Grammar,  p.  141,  con- 
jectures that  this  change  may  have  arisen  from  the  nasal 
sound  given  by  the  Normans  to  and  or  ant  having  led  to  their 
being  written  with  a  g.  But  this  necessarily  supposes  the  ter- 
mination ing  not  to  have  existed  before  the  Conquest* ;  whereas 
it  had  always  been  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  other 
Gothic  dialects  to  form  a  large  class  of  Verbal  Substantives, 
such  as  A.-S.  punun^,  mansio,  woning,  Chaucer* ;  Germ,  die 
wohnung;  Dutch,  wooning;  a  dwelling.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  ende  being  changed  into  ing,  both  these  terminations  coex- 
isted in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English,  as  they  still  do  in  Dutch 
and  German,  the  one  being  used  for  forming  the  Present  Par- 
ticiple and  the  other  the  Verbal  Substantive. 

• 

'  Ande  should  also  have  disappeared  when  ing  was  established.  We 
ahsn  however  find  both  in  use  together  down  to  the  16th  century. 
*  "  His  wwyng  was  ful  fayr  upon  an  heth." — Prologue,  1.  608. 
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It  follows  then  that  what  we  are  often  told  by  grammarianB 
of  the  Present  Participle  being  used  to  form  Verbal  Substan- 
tives cannot  be  true  ^ :  for  substantives  in  tug  had  been  com- 
mon in  our  language  for  ages  before  ever  the  participle  had 
had  tliis  termination  :  and  the  correspondent  verbals  in  ing  or 
ung  in  German  and  Dutch  cannot  possibly  have  any  relation  to 
the  Present  Participle,  which  in  those  languages  has  no  such 
ending.  Yet  Greenwood  and  others*  tell  us  that ''  this  parti- 
ciple is  often  used  as  a  substantive/^  p.  142  ;  and  that  the 
participle  ''  is  turned  into  a  substantive." 

But  let  us  see  whether  exactly  the  reverse  may  not  be  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  and  try  whether,  instead  of  the 
Participle  being  used  as  a  Substantive,  it  be  not  the  fact  that 
the  Substantive  is  used  as  a  Present  Participle ;  and  that  our 
antient  Participle  in  ende  has  been  displaced'  and  superseded 
by  the  Verbal  Substantives  in  ing. 

Greenwood  adds :  "  This  Participle  is  used  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  verb  To  Be,  &c.,  as  /  was  writing,  &c.,  and 
in  this  case  a  is  often  set  before  the  participle  (participle  he 
roust  have  it) ;  as.  He  was  a  dyingy  She  came  here  a  crying, 
8cc.      Dr.  Wallis  makes  this  a  to  be  put  for  at^,  denoting  as 

1  Mr.  Tooke's  conjecture*  at  p.  394*  that  the  Verbal  Substantive 
originated  from  the  Past  Participle,  as  Buildings,  q.  Buildens,  is  quite 
unfounded. 

<  <*  From  to  begin  comes  the  participle  beginning,  as  Jam  beginning  the 
work ;  which  is  turned  into  a  substantive,  as.  In  the  beginning/*  p.  145. 

"Participles  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  substantives,  and  are 
used  as  sudi :  as,  The  beginning.  Excellent  writing :"  Lindley  Murray's 
Grammar,  p.  77.  "  The  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  the 
before  it,  becomes  a  substantive :"  Ibid.  p.  183.  "Terminations  of  the 
substantive  of  the  thing,  from  the  Saxon  i^-ing  is  obviously  the  termi- 
nation of  the  imperfect  participle." — ^Bald'win's  very  useful  New  Guide, 
[by  the  late  Mr.  Godwin,]  p.  xliii.  Dr.  Lumsden  considers  it  as  a 
great  defect  in  our  language,  "  that  most  of  the  nouns  ending  in  ing 
axe  at  once  participles  and  substantive  nouns." — Per.  Gram.  Pref.  xxv. 

*  "  Replaced  "  'would  be  the  term,  in  the  current  jargon  of  the  day, 
introduced  by  clumsy  translators  from  the  French,  who  confound  re- 
placer  and  remplacer,  and  use  Replace  as  an  ugly  hybrid  to  signify  in- 
discriminately either  supersede,  or  reinstate. — '  Wellington,  ayant  rem-- 
plac4  [succeeded]  Melbourne,  repla^ait  Peel.' 

*  Here  Greenwood  is  inaccurate ;  for  Wallis  says,  "  valet  at,  sen  tii ;" 
and  that  it  would  be  a  participle  if  the  a  were  away. 

"  A'twisting,  in  torquendo,  inter  torquendum,  torquendo  jam  occu- 
patns.  ^  non  est  hie  loci  articulus  numeralis,  sed  particula  prseposidva, 
sea  Prsepositlo  quae  in  connexione  valet  at,  seu  in  ;  prafigitur  verbali 
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much  aa  while ;  e«  g.  a^dying,  Sec,  i.  e.  while  any  one  is  dying. 
Perhaps  a  is^  here  redundant/'  p.  143. 

Supposing  his  writingy  and  crying,  and  dying  to  be  indeed 
participles,  he  might  well  consider  the  a  redundant.  But  they 
are  substantives,  and  to  this  the  a  bears  witness.  This  a,  he 
rightly  states,  *'  is  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  the  preposition 
on  rapidly  pronounced,''  and  gives  as  instances^  a  fisschinge, 
R.  Glonc.  186.  An  huntyng,  199  ;  on  flep,  an  flep,  asleep. 
Sax*  Chron.  Is  not  dying  then  the  verbal  substantive  ?  He 
was  a-dying.  lUe  fuit  in  obitu — a  mode  of  expression,  which 
being  in  many  cases  capable  of  representing  the  Present  Par- 
ticiple in  ende,  was  used  for  it,  and  at  length,  by  a  subaudition 
of  the  on  or  a,  gradually  supplanted  it. 

The  following  instances^  taken  from  among  a  number  which 
were  collected  in  aa  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  progress  of  this  change :  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  verbals  in  ing  being 
employed  strictly  as  Present  Participles  before  the  14th  cen- 
tury'; though  in  the  writers  of  that  period,  this  use  is  exceed- 
ingly prevalent,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  participle  in 
ande,  which,  however,  kept  its  ground  in  the  Scottish  and 
Northern  writers  to  a  much  later  period. 

1.  Present  Participle  in  amde,  ENDE^ 

Matt.  S.S2.— Gothic,  iii9  6is  iisrArrANcVANS  rA- 

twisting  a  verbo  itoist,  addita  terminatione  formatlva  ing.  Si  abesset 
prsefixum  a,  foret  Participium  Activum,  Agentem  innuens,  contorquens, 
Sed«  propter  prsefixam  prsepoBitionem,  est  hie  loci  nomen  verbale  in- 
nuens  Actionem ;  quod  et  Gerundiorum  vices  supplet ;  adeoque  expo- 
nendum  erit  tn  torsione  existens,  seu  in  torquendo,  aut  tn^^  torquendum  ; 
ionuitque  Agentem  jam  in  ipso  opere  occupatum." — Gram,  AngL'p,243, 
1  Layamon»  however,  has  since  the  above  was  written  supplied  me 
with  instances  in  the  Idth  century. 

'  "  D.  est  liters  participialis,  et  nota  originis  ex  participio.  Solent 
euim  Prisci  ex  participiis  formare  substantiva,  et  terminationem  partici- 
pialem  derivatis  relinquere,  tanquam  custodem  originis.  Hsec  una  litera 
noB  quasi  manu  ducit  ad  permulta  vocabulorum  secreta  intelligenda, 
quae  certe  suam  significandi  vim  non  aliunde  habent  quam  a  prssentis 
,  tempoiis  participio  a  quo  oriuntur.  Hujusmodi  sunt,  abend  vespera,  ab 
ahen  deficere ;  heiland  servator,  ab  hdlen  servare ;  freund  amicus,  B./reyen 
amare ;  feind  inimicus,  Bkfien  odisse ;  tc^iitc^  ventus,  a  toehen  flare  ;  mond 
lima,  a  manen  monere." — Wachter,  Proleg,  §  vi.  See  also  Lamb',  ten 
Kate,  ii.  77  :  and  Grimm^  vol.  iv.  p.  64. 
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Al4»nH  IN  hAlK^A  SV6IH6.— il.So^r.  Aiibhis«a 
utg^^^^^^  fejibon  on  Sa  fjmi. — FVancO'^Th,  Sie  tho  uzgangaiUe  fuoran 
in  thiu  swin. — Flemish,  Antw.  1542.  £n  wten  menscen  gaende,  zy  in  de 
cudde  der  verckenen  gegaen.  And  they  going  out,  went  into  the  swine. 

Matt.  9.  2.— AmA    AirKA    AirANclAM.     On  bebbe 

hcsenbe.    Liceenbe  in  bepe. — Durham  B,    laggynge  in  a  bed. — WicL 

Bypnenbe  pyp.  Cadm,  83.  burning  fire.    Tpa  men. . .  coman  pibenb. 

Chr,  SaXn  an.  1 137.   Two  men  came  riding. — iiii  willis  in  the  abbei  ever 

emend,  HickeSy  p.  1 1.     Four  wells  in  the  abbey  ever  running. 

Versions  of  the  Gospels  (14th  century) : — •'  And  he  prechyde  sayanc^p, 
a  stalworther  thane  I  schal  come  eftar  me,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi 
downfallaii(2e,  or  knelande,  to  louse  the  thwonge  of  his  chancers." — 
Mark  1.7.    Saber's  Wiclif,  Pre/. 

" ruschyt  amang  thaim  sa  rudly, 

Stekand  thaim  so  dispitously. 

And  in  sik  fusoun  herand  doxm. 

And  slayoiu^  thaim  forowt3m  ransoun."  Barb,  Bruce,  b.  9. 1.  250. 

2.  Verbal  Substantive  in  iNo^ 

A,  S.  Pineb  heom  untellenblice  pmmj.  Chron.  8as.  an.  1137.  Tor- 
mented them  with  unutterable  tortures.    Bpennun^,  combustio ;  hale- 

^  '*  Uno. — Omnibus  veterum  dialectis,  si  Oothicam  excipias,  usitatum. 
Quid  significet  non  liquet.  Sed  non  ideo  meram  et  arbitrariam  vocis  desi- 
nentis  flexionem  esse  existimem,  cum  quia  vetustas  et  longus  sseculorum 
ordo  multa  delevit  quae  hodie  ignorantur,  tum  quia  jam  ssepe  vidimus 
multis  particulb  quosdam  inesse  secretos  significatus,  quos  neque  nostra 
neque  superior  aetas  animadvertit.  Praecipuus  ejus  ususestinformandis 
substantivis,  non  omnibus  promiscue,  sed  iis  quae  actionem  aut  passio- 
nem  rei  significant.  Ita  Anglosaxonibus  thancung  est  gratiarum  actio, 
Francis  et  Alamannis  auchung  augmentation  Germanis  samlung  collection 
et  alia  innumera,  a  verbis  oriunda.  Ssepe  etiam  uni  composito  duplicem 
sensum,  activum  et  passivum  communicat.  Inde  verachtung  contemtus, 
tam  is  quo  quis  contemnit,  quam  quo  contemnitur."— fFbcA/er. Pro/.  §  vi. 

"  Onder  de  allergemeenzaemsten  onzer  uitgangen  behoort  ons  Ixgb 
(bij  inkort.  Ing)  dat,  agter  het  worteldeel  der  Verba  gevoegt  zijnde,  een 
Substant.  Fcemininum  uitmaekt,  om  de  dadelijke  werking  te  verbeelden ; 
als  DoBNiNGB,  DoBNiNG  Actio,  vau  DoBN  agere.  Zoo  mede  in 't  F-Th. 
Hung,  bij  ons  Ylinge,  festinatio,  van  't  F-Th.  Ilan  festinare ;  en  F-Th. 
Heilisung  salutatio,  van 't  F-Th.  Heilixan,  salutare,  enz :  en  in 't  A-Sax- 
isch  heeft  men  Unge  &  Ung  &  Ing ;  als  A.-S.  Wilnunge  desiderium;  van 't 
A.-S.  Wilnian  desiderare ;  A.-S.  Ceaping  &  Cetqmng  emtio,  van 't  A.*S. 
Ceapan  emere;  A.-$.  For^gaging  transgressio*  van 't  A.-S.  For-gagean 
praterire;  A.-S.  Inwununge ioJiabitatio, van 't  A.-S.  Inwunian inhabitare. 
enz.  £n,  in  't  Hoogd.  komt  de  Ung  zoo  gemeen  als  bij  ons  de  ING ; 
dus  in  't  H-D.,  Belohnung  Merces,  bij  ons  Belooning;  enz. 

"  Van  ouder  tijd  dan 't  A-Saksisch  en  F-ThuitBch  ken  ik  geene  voor- 
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Siog,  OQQBecratio;  timbpunj,  ledificatio,  ttdificium ;  Germ,  die  zimmer- 
ung ;  Dutch,  tuamering,  a  building.  Fr,  Th,  rehttfji^u,  pihcun^,  regulse ; 
dokji^ono,  pohm%,  paasiombos;  zemsoiungu,  mantmj,  admonitionem ; 
wmnmngu.,  ^efommm^  ecclesiis. — Gley,  Litt,  des  Francs, 

Temptation,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  expressed  by  the  following,  in 

various  dialects :  Goth.  JzJCAISTIIBMQAI  \  ^^^'  frewtwy-  ■'^• 
Theot,  khorvii^a,  chorufl^a,  inchorvnAra,  costtmya.  Dano-Sax,  coftnun^, 
coftunj^  cufcnun^.  Germ,  bechorvn^e,  versuchun^.  Swiss,  fersuoch- 
vng,  Augsb,  versuachon^,  fersechvn^.  Fries,  versiektn^.  Molkw,  voar- 
siekyii^.  Hindelop,  bekoori«is^.  Netherland,  heootinghe,  yenoeckinge, 
NetherSachs,  versuchvn^*  bekorin^e,  bedoerinye,  betherun^.  Ober- 
Sachs,  yersuchtin^y  aofechttfJi^r,  &c. 

Hampole  (14th  century) : — "  In  the  expownin^  I  felogh  holi  doctors.'' 
-^Prologue  to  Psalter, 

beelden  of  medegetuigen  van  dezen  uitgang.  Bij  't  M-Gottisch,  en  't 
Oude  Kimbrischy  nogte  ook  in  de  Ghnunmatica  van  het  tegenwoordige 
Yalandsch  laet  hij  zig  niet  zien.  In  het  Engelsch  gaet  het  Partioipium 
Prtesens  Adjectiv.  op  ING  in  ste^  van  £ND£,  dat  bij  ons  en  anderen 
van  Duitsche  en  iUmbrische  afkomst  zig  vertoont;  als  ^ng.  Loving 
bij  ons  Ldevende,  in 't  H-D.  Liebende,  Dog  voor  't  Eng.  Love  amare, 
heeft  men  in't  Zweedsch,  Deensch,  en  Ysl.  Elska  amare,  welks  Particip. 
Pros.  Activ.  is  in 't  Zweedsch  Elskande,  in 't  Deensch  Elskendis,  en 
in  't  Ysl.  Elskende,  amans,  enz.  Uit  vtrelken  hoek  nu,  of  uit  ivat  voor 
een  eigen  stam,  ons  INGE  gesproten  zij,  heb  ik  nog  niet  tot  mijn  ge- 
noegen  konnen  opspeuren.  Zo  men  't  van  ons  Innige  intimum,  zou 
villen  afleiden,  zo  bhjft  de  zin  nog  te  gewrongen ;  behalven  dit«  zo  ken 
ik  geene  oudheid  daer  dit  innig  in  ste^  van  ons  ING  zig  vertoont,  niet 
tegenstaende  de  volledigheid  onder  't  Oude  minst  gdkreukt  is.  De 
M-GottLsche  terminatie  aixs  of  bins  of  ons,  ab  M-G.  Libains  (Leving), 
Fodeins  (Voeding),  en  Salbons  (Zalving),  enz.  zijnde  van  gelijk  geslagt 
gebruik  en  zin,  zou  wel  met  in,  of  un,  of  on,  of  an,  beantword  schijnen, 
d(^  de  agterste  G  ontbreekt  'er  dan  nog ;  en  zou  'er  sedert  in  stel  van 
IG  moeten  bij  gekomen  zijn ;  maer  met  deze  onderstelling*  zag  ik  dit 
op  ons  voorgemelde  Innio  wederom  uitdraeijen ;  't  gene  om  de  bij  ge- 
bragte  rede  niet  aennemelijk  is.  Ik  staek  dan  liever  het  verder  gissen, 
zo  lang  ik  nog  niets  bedenken  kan,  dat  op  een'  goeden  schijn  rust,  ofte 
proeve  van  overweging*  mag  uitstaen." — Lamb,  ten  Kate,  ii.  81.  See 
also  Grimm's  Grammatik,  ii.  349.  359. 

Verbal  substantives  vtrere  formed  with  each  of  these  terminations; 
but  those  in  end  denoted  the  agent,  as  f  e  paelenb,  the  Saviour ;  and  those 
in  ing  the  action,  or  its  effect,  as  building,  the  act  or  what  is  produced 
by  it;  chepyng,  traffic,  or  the  place  appropriated  for  it.  Wachter  says, 
"  actionem  But  passionem  rei."  Thus  we  have  Cloathing,  Coating,  Firing, 
Grating,  Paling,  Schooling,  Sheeting,  Stabling,  Shavings,  Savings, 

I  "  Die  endung  ubnja  schelnt  unser  ung  zu  seyn." — Adelung's  Mithri- 
dates,  iL  188.  '  See  Grimm,  ii.  366 ;  Gothic  termination  in  bn. 
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"  HIb  appurell  ia  8ouldter-lyke»  better  knoven  by  hys  fearce  dojnges 
then  by  hys  gay  goyngJ' — R,  Asckam,  p.  26. 

"  For  avoidfiiy  tf  the  playhouse :" — a  noun,  goyeming  that  which 
follows  in  the  genitive,  "  will  by  ike  pulling  down  of  the  said  [Gresham] 
College  be  put  an  end  to."-^Act,  8th  Geo.  III. 

3.  In  the  following  passages  both  the  terminations  occur, 
but  each  is  employed  appropriately, — ende  for  the  Present 
Participle,  and  ino  for  the  Verbal  Substantive. 

Alfred's  Bede : — pe  ne  paef  onbpebenbe  t$a  beocunj^e  fB^f  ealbop- 
mannef.  lib.  1.  c.  7.    Nequaquam  minas  principis  metuit. 

Gospels,  Harl.  MSS.  5085.  Translation  in  a  Northern  Dialect  (14th 
century)  : — "  This  is  the  testimonm^tf  of  Ion."  "  I  am  a  uoice  of  a 
cnand  in  desert." 

"  Ther  ne  is  no  waspe  in  this  world  that  wil  foUoke  styngen 
For  stappyn^  on  a  too  of  a  styncand  frere."^-P.  Ploughmanes  Crede, 

"...  such  thyngis  that  are  Vkand 

Tyll  mannys  heiyii^  ar  plesaiu^." — Barb,  Bruce,  (1357.)  b.  1. 1.  9. 
**  Hors,  or  hund,  or  othir  thing 
That  war  plesaiic^  to  thar  liktny."  1.  207. 

*    "  Full  low  inclinanc^  to  their  queen  full  clear. 
Whom  for  their  noble  nourishtii^  they  thank." 

Dunbar  .*  Ellis's  Spec.  i.  389. 
Lord  Merries  (1568)  : — **  Our  sovereign  havani/  her  majest/s  pro- 
mise be  writtiiy  of  luflF,  friendship/'  Sic.'^Robertson's  Scotl.  App,  xxvii. 
Bishop  of  St.  Androus  (1572) : — "  ]>at  ^e  keunand  the  faultis  and 

how  thai  suld  be  amendit, for  ]>air  is  na  buke  sa  perfitly  prentit, 

hot  sum  faultis  dois  eschaip  in  the  printtji^  thairof."  "  He  plainly  for- 
biddis  al  scismes  and  discord  in  teachtn^,  BBjand,  Let  na  scismes  be 
amang  sow." — Catechisme,  Pref.  p.  2. 

4.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
ENDS  and  ino  as  terminations  of  the  Present  Participle. 

«<  ■         herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee. 

Fat  and  tydy,  nikand  over  all  quhare. 

In  the  rank  gers  pastunn^  on  raw."     Gawin  Douglas,  b.  3.  p.  75. 
« the  tender  flouris  I  saw 

Under  dame  Naturis  mantill  lurkyny  law. 

The  small  fowlis  in  flokkis  saw  I  fle. 

To  Nature  mskand  greit  lamentatioun." 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  (1528.)  i.  191. 
*'  Changyn^  in  sorrow  our  sang  melodious, 

Qululk  we  had  wont  to  sing,  with  gude  intent, 

Resoundojul  to  the  hevinnis  firmament."  Ibid.  i.  192. 
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Lord  Henries  (1568) : — "  Or,  haUng  hereof,. . . .  that  the  Tfould  per- 
mit her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie,.  •  • .  neeand  that  she  was  corned 
in  her  realm  npon  her  writings  and  promises  of  friendship." — Ubi  sup. 

5.  The  following  are  passages  from  the  earliest  authors,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able'  to  find|  in  whose  writings  the  Present 
Participles  are  formed  by  ing : 

Hampole  (middle  of  the  14th  century)  : — *'  Thou  fattide  m3rn  heued 
in  oyle:  and  my  chalys  drunkenyn^  what  is  cleer^." — Ps,  23.  I  sup* 
pose  this  to  be  the  participle.  The  version  is  from  the  Vulgate :  "  Et 
calyx  mens  inebrians  quam  prseclarus  est!"  and  comes  remarkably  near 
the  Saxon :  ^^n&'cahc  mm  bpuncnenb  hu  beapht  if.  Spelman'sPsalt. 

Piers  PUmhman  (about  1362) : — ^Each  of  the  three  of  which  Dr. 
Whitaker  gives  specimens  has  present  participles  in  ing :  but  he  says 
that  in  some  MSS.  both  of  that  poem  and  of  Wiclif  s  Bible  the  En- 
glish has  been  somewhat  modernized : 

"  Thenne  a  waked  Wrathe,  whit  to  white  eyen, 
Whit  a  nyvylin^e  nose,  nyppyn^  bus  lyppes."  MS,  A, 

Snevelyng  W]]»  his  nose,  and  his  nekke  hangyn^."  MS.  B. 

And  nyvelyji^tf  wip  ye  nose,  and  his  necke  hangyn^e."  MS,  Oriel. 
"  ■      al  the  foure  ordres 

Prechyn^ff  the  peple,  for  profit  of  the  wombe. 
And  glosynge  the  godspel,  as  hem  good  lykede." 
Chaucer  : — "  Alas,  I  vrc^ng  am  constrained  to  begin  verse  of  so- 
roweful  matter,  that  whilom  in  florishyn^  studie  made  delitable  ditees. 
For  lo,  rendyn^  muses  of  the  poetes  enditen  to  me  thinges,  &c."  Boct, 
b.  i.  I. — *'  Tdilkgng  on  the  way,"    "  liyggyng  on  the  strond."     Afar- 

*  Further  search  should  be  made  in  the  writers  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Should  I  ever  have  leisure  for  a  little  work  which  I  might 
cslLSemi'Saxonica,  the  results  of  future  Inquiries  may  find  a  place  there. 
The  numerous  additions  made  to  our  sources  of  information  by  the 
printing  of  the  writings  of  the  period  referred  to  will  greatly  assist  such 
inquiries.  The  publication  of  the  two  texts  of  Layamon,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Sir 
Frederic  Madden,  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  materials  for  studying  English  philology.  This  is  a  task 
requiring  no  small  labour  and  skill,  as  "  MS.  Otho  C.  XIII.  is  now 
only  a  bundle  of  fragments,  having  suffered  severely  in  the  fire  of  1 731 ." 
— Thorpe's  Analecta,  Pre/,  viii.  Mr.  Thorpe's  valuable  labours  are  still 
employed  upon  the  writings  of  an  earlier  period ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  due  time  we  shall  have  an  edition  of  the  Ormulum.  Mr.  Kemble 
has  aiso  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  earlier  and  more  difficult 
Saxon  remains. 

*  See  Mr.  Baber's  WicUf,  Ixvii.  Bib,  Reg.  18.  D.  1. 
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ehant'i  2nd  Me.  And  so  passim.  I  beUere  it  requires  a  long  search 
in  Chaucer's  works  to  find  a  participle  in  a»<fe^ 

Wiclif, — In  the  text  printed  by  Mr.  Baber,  ing,  yng,  yttge,  are  used 
both  for  the  verbal  and  the  participle  :  as  "  Stondyn^e  ydel  in  the  chep- 
y^9»* — Matt,  20.  " John  bar  witnessing  and  seide,  that  I  seigh  the 
spirit  comynge  down  as  a  culvar."— JbAn  1 .  And  in  numerous  instances 
the  use  of  the  present  participle  is  avoided  by  employing  the  relative 
and  verb :  as  "  to  men  that  saten  at  the  mete/'  instead  of  "  to  the  sit- 
tande  at  mete/'  in  the  older  version— JftfarA  6.  22.  But  among  the 
specimens  of  the  MSS.  of  the  version  attributed  to  Wiclif,  which  Mr. 
Baber  has  given,  p.  Izx.  we  find  the  following  variation ;  MS.  Bib,  Reg. 
I.  c.  viiz.  "  precyouse  stoonys  hangyn^e  in  the  forheed,  and  chaungyi^e 
clothis :"  Mr.  Deuce's  MS.  "  jemmes  in  the  frount  lacagende  and  chaung- 
ing  cloths." — Is.  3.  22.  Gemmas  in  fronte  pendentes,  et  mutatoria. 
Where  I  take  changing  to  be  a  substantive,-— clothes  for  a  change,  not 
clothes  that  change. 

From  all  which,  it  appears  that  though  the  use  of  ing  for 
the  present  participle  was  fully  established  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  age  of  Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif,  yet  the  an- 
tient  ande  was  still  occasionally  used,  both  being  found  in  the 
same  writers,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same  sentence ;  and 
in  the  North,  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  This  seems  to 
me  a  convincing  proof  that  the  change  was  not  effected  by  an 
alteration  in  the  sound  or  orthography  of  an  inflection ;  but 
by  the  rivalry  and  increasing  prevalence  of  a  phrase  in  some 
cases  equivalent  to,  and  which  has  come  at  length  to  be  wholly 
substituted  for,  our  former  participle :  as  if,  for  instance, 
instead  of  tu  recubans  sub  tegmine,^^tho\x  lying  (licjenb) 
under  the  shade, — we  should  say,  iu  in  recubitu,  8cc.,  thou 
a-lying,  &c. 

6.  I  shall  now  add  some  instances  which  may  help  to  ex- 
plain this  change  or  substitution.     It  may  be  superfluous  to 

^  The  following  may  be  added  to  the  instances  given  in  the  fonner 
edition : — Layamon  (about  1215)  : — ^where  the  two  texts  Otho  and  Ca^ 
lig,  furnish  abundant  opportunities  of  comparing  various  forms  : 

Calig,  Ne  ganmncff  ne  ridtWe.    Otko,  Ne  goinde  ne  ridi^^e.  1. 1582. 
Calig,  Heo  riden  Binginge.  Otho,  singende.    1.  26946. 

Calig,  ]>S8  titiende  hi  weren  IstSe .  Otho,  ]yeos  tidtn^e  him  were  lol^e.  1. 1 038. 
Plowman's  Tale  (if  that  be  Chaucer's) :— "In  glitteranrfe  golde."  1.  2074 
and  2102.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists  no  critical  edition  of 
Chaucer  which  can  be  reUed  on  in  philological  inquiries. 
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give  instances  of  verbals  with  a  or  an^  preflxt ;  but  as  they  may 
perhaps  help  to  throw  light  on  this  inquiry',  I  shall  add  a  few. 

"  ■    ■    pat  bej>  ago  to  day  auyssynge."  Rob,  Glouc.  p,  265. 

(I^t  are  gone  to  day  a-fishing.) 
*'  ■  we  have 

A  wyndow  a  worcheng."  P.  PI.  in  Warton,  ii.  506. 

*'  To  morrow  ye  shall  yn  huntyng  fare." 

Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Warton,  8vo,  2.  9. 
"  thus  shall  ye  ryde 

On  haukyng  by  the  ryvers  syde."  Ibid.  p.  11. 

And  ride  an  hawkyng  by  the  rivere." — R.  of  Sir  Thop.  v.  3245. 

On  huntyng  ben  they  ridden."  Knights  Tale,  (1689). 


1  That  the  a  prefixt  to  many  words  is  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient on,  sometimes  equivalent  to  in,  and  not  of  at  as  Johnson  asserts, 
appears  clearly  from  the  following/ written  indifferently  with  on,  an,  or  a : 
alive : — "  The  Erie  of  Salisburye  was  taken  on  fyve." — Fabyan,  383. 
aside : — "  for  hope  of  life  was  set  on  side." — Hall,  Hen.  VI.  fol.  103. 
aboard:  on  board  :  asunder:  in  sunder. — ^Ps.  46.  9. 
asleep .— "  With  that  he  fell  on  sUpeJ'—Holinshed,  death  of  Edw.  IV. 
''F^VL  on  sleep.** — ActslS.  36;  in  our  present  bibles.  So  in  Barker's 
1585  ;  and  m  Cranmer*s  1553.    The  Dutch  translation  has  "  is 
ontslapen,"  A.S.  onjrlaepan,  obdormiscere. 
awake,  awoke,  A.S.  onpoc,  apoc. — Chr.  Sax.  MS.  Laud. 
In  Weber's  Romances,  iii.  49,  we  find  an-honge ;  in  Trevisa's  Chro- 
nicle, "  This  jeer  kyng  Henry  ordeynede  that  theeves  scholde  be  an 
hanged"  And  in  Layamon,  1. 1023,  "  }>at  he  sculde beon  anhongen,  o]>er 
mid  horsen  to-drawen." 

"  Al  that  lyveth  other  looketh,  a  londe  and  a  water." 

P.  Plauhman,  pass.  4. 1.  29. 
anon,  a  two : — "  It  kerueth  a  two  and  breaketh  a  two  hem  that  were 
made  of  one  fleshe." — Chaucer,  Person's  Tale,  fol.  115.     Anon  is 
A.S.  on  an,  in  one ;  while  atone  is  at  one. 
Also,  on  pxobe,  John  21.  3.  auisseth,  R.  Glouc*  264.  (a  fishing),  an 
honteth.  ib.  283,  &c.  on  hepjo]',  Chr.  Sajp. 
Sometimes  a  represents  q/",  as  in  ashamed  for  off ceamob ;  thus, 
athirst,  anhungred,  Matt.  4.     In  Piers  Plouhman,  these  are  written 
a  fyngred  and  a  fyrste,  which  Whitaker  absurdly  explains  in  his 
Glossary,  "  frost-bitten  and  with  aching  fingers ; " 
. . . .  "  Meny  other  men,  that  muche  wo  suffren 
Both  afyngrede  and  a  furst :" — pass.  10,  p.  151, 
he  paraphrases — '*  both  galled  in  their /n^^«  vnXh  frost ! "    But 
Andrew  Borde  says  of  the  Cornish  man  "  Pynger  [^hunger]  iche 
do  abyd ;"  and  they  agree  with  A.S.  of-hin^pian,  of-^ipfce  ;  yet 
the  form  onhungred  had  led  me  in  the  last  edition  to  refer  them  to 
on.  In  the  phrase  "  At  a  Lady,"  on  Lady  day,  the  a  is  no  doubt  'our.' 
^  Hickes  mentions  a  Dano-Sazon  substitute  for  the  Present  Participlei 
Thes.  t.  L  p  J33. 
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'*  Thy  cryes,  O  baby,  set  my  head  on  akiiig."-"Syifii,  Arcad.  p.  521. 
*'  He  waa  the  vretchedat  thing  when  he  was  yong ; 
So  long  a  growing."  Richard  III.,  act  2,  ac.  4. 

"  The  bysshop  hadde  a  faire  tour  a  makyng/'-^G/otMry  to  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  704.  '*  A  knight  that  had  been  on  hunting."— -Prtnctf 
Artkur,  ch.  38.  '*  When  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping."— 
Ascham's  Sehole'tnaeter,  fol.  11.  b.  1.  *' And  going  on  huntyng."— < 
Stow's  Summary,  p.  10.  "  Whilest  he  is  in  the  anointing." — Prynne'e 
Signal  Loyalty,  p.  252.  "  While  these  sentences  are  in  reading."-— 
Communion  Service,  in  the  Offertory.  "  Whiles  that  is  in  singing."— 
Coronation  of  Henry  VII.  in  Ives*8  Select  Papers,  p.  115.  "  Whiles 
the  Offertorie  was  in  playing  at  organs." — Ibid,  p.  136.  "  While  the 
flesh  was  in  seething." — 1  Sam,  2.  13.  ''  While  the  ark  was  a  pre- 
paring."—1  Pet,  3.  20. 

Compare  the  following  lines  from  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cession of  Olympias,  by  De^vie,  with  the  corresponding  ones  by 

Gow'er : 

**  There  was  knyghtis  tum3mg 
There  was  maidenes  carolytti^ 
There  was  champions  skyrmyng. 
Of  heom  and  of  other  wrastlyng. 
Of  liouns  chas,  of  beore  baityng."        Warton,  ii.  55.  Svo. 

The  words  in  yng  here  are  substantives,  those  which  precede 
them  being  genitives,  [tourneying  of  knights,  caroling  of 
maidens,]  as  is  seen  in  the  last  two  lines.  Gower  turns  the 
phrase  by  -employing  the  participle  : 

"  When  as  she  passed  by  the  streate 

There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beate, 

And  many  a  maide  carolencfe. 

And  thus  throughout  the  town  plaiende 

This  queue  unto  the  plaiene  rode."  Warton,  ii.  5S, 

Here  we  have  a  writer  of  a  later  period  substituting  the  Pre* 
sent  Participle  for  the  Verbal  Substantive,  but  retaining  the 
old  termination  of  the  former. 

A  greater  collection  of  instances  would  probably  throw  fresh 
light  on  this  change  in  our  language :  but  enow  have  been  given 
to  prove  at  least  that  all  speculations  founded  on  the  supposed 
derivation  of  verbals  in  ing  from  the  Present  Participle  resem- 
ble historical  disquisitions  in  which,  facts  and  dates  not  being 
considered  of  any  particular  importance,  it  should  be  inge- 
niously argued  a  priori  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  sons  of 
Queen  Anne  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
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It  is  evident,  morcovery  that  if  the  Present  Participle  were 

employed  as  a  sobBtantive,  it  must  signify  the  agent  and  not 

the  act.     We  find  in  Anglo*Saxon  and  the  kindred  dialectn 

D^lenb,  Savtoar ;  8cy ppenb.  Creator  :  Sas*li%enb,  sailor ; 

Ribbenb,  knight;  Demenb,  judge,  &c. — and  we  have  even 

now  Friend  and  Fiend,  which  are  present  participles  of  the 

Gothic  words  for  To  love  and  To  bate.     These  signify  the 

doer;  but  how  can  the  active  participle  possibly  signify  the 

thing  done  ?     Make  the  trial  in  other  languages : 

*'         ■  qiiis  611ere  possit  amantem  P** 

"  Quel  eonuy  la  va  coneumant 
D*estre  si  loing  de  son  amant," 

After  having  told  us  that  '^  the  present  participle  with  the 
definite  article  the  before  it  becomes  a  substantive,  and  must 
have  the  preposition  o/*  after  it»  as,  by  the  observing  of  which," 
Lindley  Murrray  gravely  adds,  '^  the  article  an  or  a  has  the 
same  effect." — p.  183.  The  example  he  gives  of  the  parti- 
ciple, as  participating  ''  not  only  of  the  properties  of  a  verb, 
bat  also  of  tho^e  of  an  adjective,''  is  singular  enough  ;  '^  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  him."  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  property  of  an  adjective  here  in  the  word  knowing. 

In  the  much-vaunted  History  of  European  Languages  by 

Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 

Participle  : 

"  The  participle  of  the  present  tense,  which  was  compounded  of  the 
verb  and  two  consignificatives«  na,  work  ;  and  da,  do,  make ;  may  be 
exemplified  in  waoanada,  by  contraction,  waoanda  and  waoand, 
shaking.  In  some  dialects,  oa,  go,  was  used  instead  of .  da  :  Thus, 
WAGANGA,  shaking,  wagging ;  which  is  the  participial  form  adopted  in 
modern  English." — vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Here  the  student  might  suppose  he  would  find  the  means 
of  tracing  np  the  participle  in  ing  to  an  earlier  date,  and  in 
▼arious  dialects :  but  Dr.  Murray  does  not  condescend  to  tell 
as  what  these  dialects  are*.  AH  with  him  is  oracular:  he 
seldom  gives  us  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  truth 
of  his  marvellotis  assertions,  while  he  relates  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  mode  in  which  languages  were  formed  in  the  first 

ages  of  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  revealed  to  him  super- 

^"^~—        "  ■ »— ^^>»»^—  ■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ' 

*  Could  he  have  meant  that  waoanoa  is  Moeso-Oorhic  ?  Witiiout 
better  evidence,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  word  ever  existed. 
Specnlations  go  on  very  smoothly  with  those  who,  like  some  of  our 
newspaper  philosophers,  have  the  manufacturing  of  their  own  facts. 
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naturally.  I:fe  gives  abundance  of  elements  and  radicals,  in- 
deed ;  but  so  great  a  proportion  of  them  are  of  his  own  coin* 
age,  or  moulded  to  suit  his  purpose^  that  the  student  has  no 
means  of  distinguishing  what  is  real  from  what  is  fabricated. 
The  burthen  of  the  work  is,  that  the  following  nine  words 
are  the  foundations  of  language:  1.  Ag,  Wag,  Hwag.  2. 
Bag,  Bwag,  Fag,  Pag.  3.  Dwag,  Thwag,  Twag.  4.  Gwag, 
Cwag.  5.  Lag,  Hlag.  6.  Mag.  7.  Nag,  Hnag.  8.  Rag, 
Hrag.  9.  Swag! — On  which  (foundation)  he  says,  *' an 
edifice  has  been  erected  of  a  more  useful  and  wonderful  kind 
than  any  which  have  exercised  human  ingenuity.  They  were 
uttered  at  first,  and  probably  for  several  generations,  in  an  in- 
sulated manner.  The  circumstances  of  the  actions  were  com- 
municated by  gestures,  and  the  variable  tunes  of  the  voice ; 
but  the  actions  themselves  were  expressed  by  their  suitable 
monosyllable." — p.  32.  AH  which  is  further  elucidated  in 
Tfote  P,  p.  182,  where  we  learn,  that  in  the  primitive  universal 
language,  bag  wag  meant.  Bring  water;  bag,  bag,  bag!  They 
fought  very  much: — and  that  such  he  considers  ''as  a  just, 
and  not  imaginary  specimen  of  the  earliest  articulated  speech.'* 
On  the  subject  of  verbals  in  ing  he  has  another  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  speculation  (vol.  i.  p.  85.),  in  which  he  thus 
deduces  from  them  our  verbals  in  on,  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  French: 

"  Under  this  title  also  must  be  noticed  all  words  terminating  in  n, 
except  derivatives  from  the  participles  in  nd,  nt,  or  vg,  which  by  cor- 
ruption have  lost  their  final  letters.  Derivatives  from  the  Latin  or 
French,  which  terminate  in  on,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ended  in  ang, 
iNo,  or  oNo,  the  sign  of  a  present  participle'.  Indeed  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  originally  stood  as  follows  :  heo,  to  direct,  govern  : 

REOiGONGA,  a  governing,  a  region  ; bblatigong  or  bblatioinq. 

a  relating.  These  harsh  but  significative  terminations  were  softened 
into  ON.  [  Where  or  when  did  they  exist  ?"}  Such  formations  are  com- 
mon in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  established 
analogies  of  the  language,  being  similar  to  the  English  verbal  nouns 
which  end  in  ing/* 

But  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more  of  these  absurdities. 
Considerable  learning  is  indeed  brought  forward  in  the  work, 
to  which  may  be  applied  a  maxim  for  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  feel  an  hereditary  respect:   "The  more  learning 


>  In  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  he  derives  the  A. -Sax.  adverbs  in  unja,  msa,from 
the  pref>ent  participle !  when  no  participle  in  ng  existed. 
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any  man  hath,  the  more  need  be  hath  of  a  correct  and  cau- 
tious judgment  to  use  it  well,  otherwise  his  learning  will  only 
render  him  the  more  capable  of  deceiving  himself  and  others'." 
I  shall  conclude  this  note  by  presenting  the  reader  with  one 
more  empty  speculation  on  the  subject  of  it\  This  is  from 
a  work  which  the  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Fearn,  has  named 

'  Preface  to  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance,  vol.  ii. — ^Dr.  Jortin  relates 
the  following : — "  Somebody  said  to  a  learned  simpleton,  ^Fhe  Lord 
doable  your  learning,  and  then — you  will  be  twice  the  fool  that  you 
are  now." — Tracts,  ii,  533. 

Dr.  Murray's  wonderful  discoveries  are  received  with  great  faith  by 
Mr.  Feam.  His  system,  moreover,  is  transcribed  into  Cyclopaedias,  and 
a  Grammar  founded  upon  it  has  been  published  in  Scotland,  where  pro- 
posals were  circulated  for  erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of  him. 

*  In  the  present  edition,  I  have  to  add  to  these  vague  speculations 
of  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Feam,  some  which  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's new  Dictionary,  and  which  I  cannot  consider  as  of  any  greater 
value.    After  informing  us,  in  p.  431  of  his  Preliminary  Essay,  that  our 
Present  Participle  was  formerly  written  ande,  ende,  &c.,  and  that  an  is 
the  infinitive  termination,  as  lup-an,  Lov^n ;  he  asserts,  but  without 
offering  any  proof,  that  "  Ed  adjoined  constitutes  our  simple  verl)  ad- 
jective, Lovan-ed,  lov-ande,     hoy ing,  as  it  has  long  been  written,"  he 
adds,  "is  composed  of  the  same  infinitive  Lov-an,  ig,  of  equivalent 
meaning,  having  been  affixed  instead  of  ed;"  ILov-en-ig ;"]  and  the  e 
having,  as  in  the  former  case,  been  "transposed  and  finally  dropt, en-ig 
has  become  in-ge,  ing,*'  And,  at  p.  64,  he  designates  Ing  "  a  compound 
termination,  in-ig,  ....   having  the  meaning  of  en  (which,  at  p.  63,  he 
tells  us  is  "one")  augmented  by  y"  [15].    It  forms,  he  says,  "  the  pre- 
sent  participle  of  verhs  ;  we  have  also  abundance  of  nouns  in  this  ter- 
mination."    Now  all  this,  which  is  not  proposed  as  a  conjecture,  but 
laid  down  absolutely,  is  not  only  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence,  but 
requires  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  ing  is  found  * 
coexisting  with  ende,  though  serving  a  different  purpose,  for  at  least 
six  centuries  before  it  began  gradually,  and  only  in  the  English  language, 
to  supplant  it.    "  Ling,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  may  be  the  same  syllable 
with  /  prefixed,  /  being  itself  corrupted  from  die,  a  deal  or  division  !" 

The  zeal  which  has  carried  Mr.  Richardson  through  so  considerable 
an  undertaking  as  his  Dictionary  is  much  to  be  commended  ;  and  the 
laige  collection  of  examples  which  his. industry  has  brought  together, 
although  most  injudiciously  arranged,  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  h.  p.  172,) 
must  be  serviceable  to  philologists  and  to  future  lexicographers ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  been  very  unsuccessful  .in  making  use 
of  the  store  of  materials  which  he  has  amassed.  This  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  erroneous  view  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  of 
the  proper  object  of  a  Dictionary,  which  should  be,  to  give  faithfully 
the  actual  meanings  of  the  words  of  our  language,  or  the  senses  in 
which  they  are  or  have  been  in  use,  and  not  such  as  may  suit  a  pre- 
conceived hypothesis  or  fancied  etymology,  thus  leading  those  who  may 
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Anti'Tooke;-  and  which,  as  coming  from  a  declared  opponent, 

should  receive  some  notice  here* 

"  I  am  a  coming, — ^means,  I  exist  in  space — I  tm-ing  (ane4ng)  con • 
ZNO :  In  which  instance,  as  in  eveiy  other,  the  pronoun,  (or  noun,) 

have  to  consult  it  into  difficulty  and  error.  Of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
Mr.  Richardson  says  "  It  is  needless,  and  it  would  he  invidious,  to  ac- 
cumulate especial  instances  of  failure  ; — the  whole  is  a  failure  i*  and 
he  describes  it  as  "  a  collection  of  usages  from  English  authors,  ex- 
plained to  suit  the  quotations."  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr. 
Richardson  had  given  such  "explanations  as  suited  the  quotations," 
and  were  in  accordance  with  usage ;  his  sweeping  censure  would  not 
then  have  been  more  applicable  to  his  own  work  than  to  Johnson's, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  give  actual  and  not  infputed  meanings.  After 
this  utter  condemnation  of  his  celebrated  predecessor,  Mr.  Richard- 
son adds,  that  "  no  author  is  known  to  have  undertaken  the  com- 
position of  a  new  work,  nor  even  to  have  engaged  in  the  less  honouitk 
able,  but  still  arduous  and  even  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  remoulding 
and  reforming  the  old.*'  His  contempt  for  Mr.  Todd's  labours  he  had 
long  ago  expressed  in  his  Illustrations :  and  does  he  consider  as  beneath 
his  notice,  or  can  he  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  a  work  unquestionably  much  superior  to  his  own,  and 
indeed  to  every  English  Dictionary  that  has  yet  appeared  ?  in  which, 
whilst  abundance  of  valuable  etymological  information  is  supplied,  fide- 
lity and  accuracy  in  recording  the  meanings  according  to  actual  usage 
is  not  sacrificed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  a  preconceived  system 
o^to  etymological  conjecture. 

As  the  basis  of  the  theory  which  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary  to  uphold,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Preliminary  Essay,  he  announces  "  with  no  assumption  of  unfelt  diffi- 
dence" the  following  axioms.  That  all  men,  in  all  ages  having  had  the 
same  organs  of  speech  and  sense  of  hearing,  every  distinct  articulate 
sound  had  a  distinct  meaning ;  that  among  all  people  having  written  Ian- 
'  guage,  each  sound  has  a  corresponding  literal  sign ;  and  that  "each  let- 
ter was  the  sign  of  a  separate  distinct  Cleaning, — of  a  word  previously 
famOiar  in  speech,"  p.  5.  His  principles  must,  he  indeed  informs  us, 
p.  36,  "  be  considered  as  exoteric  doctrines  intended  only  for  the  scho- 
lar ('esoteric 'he  must  be  supposed  to  mean:  but  in  the  Dictionary 
exoteric  is  mixed  up  with  exotic).  Whether  the  philological  student 
will  be  aided  or  misled  by  viewing  the  subject  through  such  a  medium 
I  shall  not  discuss ;  but  with  regard  to  those  Who  have  to  consult  a 
dictionary  for  the  real  meaning  of  words,  foreigners  for  instance,  strange 
indeed  will  be  the  perplexities  into  which  some  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
explanations  must  lead  them. — ^The  safe  application  of  "  the  great  first 
principle"  upon  which  he  states  that  he  has  proceeded  in  the  explana« 
tion  of  words,  "  that  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one  only,  from 
which  all  usages  must  spring  and  be  derived, — and  that  in  the  ety- 
mology of  each  word  must  be  found  this  single  intrinsic  meaning," — 
involves  in  each  case  previous  questions  not  only  as  to  which  is  this 
single  intrinsic  meaning,  but  as  to  the  unity  of  the  word  under  con- 
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which  is  the  sign  of  the  grammatical  agent  of  the  adjective  action,  i^, 
or  ought  to  he,  repeated  to  form  the  nominative  or  agent  of  that  action. 

"  In  the  small  variety  of  names  for  beginning  actions  which  thus  ap- 
pear8»  there  is  perhaps  not  one  that  is  more  logical,  although  at  the  same 
time  none  more  vulgar,  or  debased,  than  the  phrases  '  I  am  a  coming/ 
'  I  am  a  eoiNe.'  Thus,  when  children  or  servants  or  other  dilatory 
persons,  are  called  upon  to  do  any  thing  which  they  must  commence 
forthwith,  but  which  they  have  not  yet  begun,  and  proceed  to  do  with 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  the  ordinary  reply  is,  'I  am  a  coming ;' — '  I 
am  tf  ooiKG  to  do  it.'  Now  it  is  agreed  among  etymologists  that  a 
means  on,  and  ok  means  Onb  >.  Hence  the  real  import  of  the  phrase 
I  am  a  coming  is — T  am  on — (onning) — [qne-ing) — the  Act  of  coming, 
— that  is  {figuratively,  and  feignedly  also,)  I  am  making  Myself  One 
WITH  THE  Act  of  coming, — ^which  amounts  to  feigning,  '  I  am  coming 
lliis  Moment,' 

"  It  is  equally  usual,  likewise,  to  say.  He  is  a  fishing.  He  is  a 
siding, — He  is  a  fighting  ;  even  during  the  continuation  of  either  of 
these  actions :  in  which  case,  it  is  plain,  tihe  expression  is  less  figurative, 
or  feigned;  because  the  ag^itis  actually  at  the  moment  doing  the  action, 
although  he  cannot  be  litxballt  Onx  with  it." — P.  345. 

Whatever  the  reader  may  make  of  all  thia,  I  confess  that,  of 
the  various  ways  of  treating  the  subject,  I  must  prefer  the  Ba- 
conian mode  pursued  by  Mr.  Tooke*.  As  in  Physics,  so  in 
Philology,  we  shall  attain  truth  by  an  accurate  investigation 
of  facts  and  pbeenomena,  and  not  by  ingenious  and  too  often 
absurd  conjectures  which  are  independent  of,  or. opposed  to, 
them.     Reasonings  on  language  not  deduced  from  the  real  hi- 

sideration;  lest  what  is  taken  for  "a  word"  should  really  be  two  or 
more  distinct  words  lurking  under  the  appearance  of  one.  And  the  in- 
dividuality or  identity  of  a  word  consists  neither  in  the  sound,  the  spell- 
ing, nor  the  sense, — ^paradoxical  though  this  may  seem,  for  these  all  un- 
dergo modifications, — but  in  its  historical  continuity,  with  regard  to 
which  facts  must  be  our  guide. — According  to  Mr.  Richardson,  Tell 
and  Till  are  "  the  same  word," — ^to  raise,  the  ground,  or  the  voice :  so, 
also.  Love  and  Lift,  to  pick  up :  Fear  and  Fare,  to  run  away.  Pref  p.  49. 

>  Mr.  Feam  here  travels  too  fast  for  me  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

<  We  are  told,  however,  by  Dr.  Murray,  that  if  Mr.  Tooke  "  had  not 
been  misled  by  some  erroneous  parts  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  the 
weaker  materialism  of  some  unintelligible  modem  opinions,  he  would 
have  made  a  valuable  accession  to  moral  as  well  as  grammatical  inqui- 
ries."— VoL  ii.  p.  342.  For  such  a  vmter  to  bring  a  charge  of  "  un- 
intelligible opinjpns"  is  ludicrous  enough.  If  Locke's  philosophy,  and 
what  is  here  called  Materialism,  kept  Mr.  Tooke  clear  of  such  airy  con- 
ceits as  Dr.  Murray's,  that  at  least  is  something  in  their  favour.  See 
this  subject  very  ably  treated  in  "  A  Letter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rennel,"  (Hunter,  1821),  ascribed  to  a  clergyman 
of  tlie  Irish  church  ;  also  in  Wallace's  "  Observations  on  Lord  Brough- 
am's Natural  Theology,"  (Ridgway,  1835.). 
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story  of  words  are  of  about  the  same  value  as  speculations  iir 
astronomy  or  chemistry  unsupported  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  phsenomena  of  nature  ^ 

With  factSi  then,  for  our  guides,  we  find  that  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  the  remotest  ages  and  to  nondescript  fictitioui^ 
dialects  in  the  investigation  of  the  change  of  termination  in  our 
Present  Participle  and  its  relation  to  Verbals  in  ing ;  nor  to 
subtile  speculations  and  extravagant  assumptions  :  but  that 
the  field  of  inquiry  may  be  limited  to  our  own  language,  and 
nearly  to  the  period  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : — 
and  I  recommend  those  who  have  opportunity  to  Dote  any  in- 
stances prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  where  a  verbal  in  ing  is 
used  strictly  and  unequivocally  as  a  Present  Participle. 


I  trust  that  these  notes,  and  the  few  that  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  its  de- 
sign,  whether  they  coincide  with  Mr.  Tooke,  or  propose 
explanations  differing  from  those  which  he  has  given. 
It  is  one  of  his  great  excellencies  that  he  always  places 
honestly  and  fully  before  the  reader  all  the  data  from 
which  his  deductions  are  made  ;  so  that  even  where  he 
may  be  thought  to  err  he  is  sure  to  be  instructive. 

1  have  now  only  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  ad- 
vice  and  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  edition  from  my  friends  Sutton  Sharpe, 
Esq. ,  and  Richai'd  Price,  Esq. ,  the  able  editor  of  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry  ;  and  shall  conclude  with  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  may 
prove  acceptable  to  such  as  are  fond  of  the  studies  which 
it  was  designed  to  promote. 

Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  street,  RICHARD    TAYLOR. 

Sept.  29, 1829. 

>  "  The  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  limited  thereby :  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  work- 
eth his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of 
learning,  admirable  f^r  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  bul  of  no  sub- 
stance or  profit." — Bacon's  Adv,  of  Learning, 
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PART   I. 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

One  of  her  grateful  Sons, — who  always  considers 
acts  of  voluntary  justice  towards  himself  as  Favours', 
— dedicates  this  humble  offering.  And  particularly  to 
her  chief  ornament  for  virtue  and  talent,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 


'  Notvrithstanding  the  additional  authority  of  Plato's  despicable  say- 
ing— Ctfffi  omnibus  solvam  quod  cum  omnibus  debeo^ — the  assertion  of 
Macliiave]«  that — Nissuno  confessera  mat  haver  obligo  con  uno  cki  non 
roffenda^ — and  the  repetition  of  it  by  Father  Paul,  that — Mai  alcuno  si 
pretende  obligato  a  chi  Vhahbi  fatto  giusiitia ;  stimandolo  tenuto  per  se 
stesso  difarla^ — are  not  true.  They  are  not  true  either  with  respect  to 
nations  or  to  individuals :  for  the  experience  of  much  injustice  will  cause 
the  forbearance  of  injury  to  appear  like  kindness. 

*  Senec.  de  Benefic.  lib.  vi.  ^  Discor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvt. 

*  Opinione  del  Padre  Fra  Paolo>  in  qual  modo  debba  govemarsi  la 
Republica  Veneta  per  haver  perpetuo  dominio. 


Non  ut  laudemur,  sed  ut  prosimus. 

Equidem  sic  prope  ab  adolescentia  animatus  fui,  ut  inania  famse 
contemnam,  reraquc  consecter  bona.  In  qua  cogltatione  ssepius  de- 
fixu8»  facilius  ab  animo  meo  potui  impetxare,  ut  (quamvis  scirem  sor- 
descere  magis  et  magia  studia  Literarum,  maximeque  ea  quae  proprie 
artem  Ghrammatlcen  spectant)  nihilominus  paulisper,  non  quidem  se- 
ponerem,  sed  remissius  tamen  tractarem  studia  graviora ;  iterumque 
in  manus  sumerem  veteres  adolescentiae  labores,  laboreque  novo  inter 
tot  Curas  divulgarem. — G.  J.  Vossius. 

Le  gmnd  objet  de  Tart  ^tymologique  n'est  pas  de  rendre  raison  de 
Vorigine  de  tons  les  mots  sans  exception,  et  j'ose  dire  que  ce  scroit  un 
but  assez  frivole.  Get  art  est  principalement  recommendable  en  ce 
qu'il  foumit  k  la  philoaophie  des  mat^aux  et  des  observations  pour 
Clever  le  grand  Mifioe  de  la  th^rie  g^n^rale  des  Langues. — M,  Le 
President  de  Brossss. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

B,— 1  HE  mystery  is  at  last  unravelled.  I  shall  no  more 
wonder  now  that  you  engross  his  company  at  Purley  *,  whilst 
his  other  friends  can  scarce  get  a  sight  of  him.  This,  you 
say,  was  President  Bradshaw's  seat.  That  is  the  secret  of  his 
attachment  to  the  place.  You  hold  him  by  the  best  security, 
his  political  prejudices  and  enthusiasm.  But  do  not  let  his 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  ancient  possessor  pass  upon 
you  for  affection  to  the  present. 

if. — Should  you  be  altogether  so  severe  upon  my  politics  ; 
when  you  reflect  that,  merely  for  attempting  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  brother's  blood  and  the  final  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  I  stand  the  single  legal  victim  during  the  contest,  and 
the  single  instance  of  proscription  after  it  ?  But  I  am  well 
contented  that  my  principles,  which  have  made  so  many  of 
your  way  of  thinking  angry,  should  only  make  you  laugh.  Such 
however  as  they  are,  they  need  not  now  to  be  defended  by  me  : 
for  they  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  ;  and  they  will  keep  their 
ground  in  the  general  commendation  of  the  world,  till  men  for- 
get to  love  themselves ;  though,  till  then  perhaps,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  seen  (nor  credited  if  seen)  in  the  practice  of  many 
individuals. 

'  The  seat  of  William  Tooke,  esq.  near  Croydon,  Surrey.  [The 
persons  of  the  dialogue  are,  B,  Dr.  Beadon,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Glocester ;  H.  the  author ;  and  T.  William  Tooke,  Esq. — Edit.] 

]} 
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But  are  you  really  forced  to  go  above  a  hundred  years  back 
to  account  for  my  attachment  to  Purley  ?  Without  considering 
the  many  strong  public  and  private  ties  by  which  I  am  bound 
to  its  present  possessor,  can  you  find  nothing  in  the  beautiful 
prospect  from  these  windows?  nothing  in  the  entertainment 
every  one  receives  in  this  house  ?  nothing  in  the  delightful  rides 
and  walks  we  have  taken  round  it  ?  nothing  in  the  cheerful  dis- 
position and  easy  kindness  of  its  owner,  to  make  a  rational  man 
partial  to  this  habitation  ? 

3\— Sir,  you  are  making  him  transgress  our  only  standing 
rules.  Politics  and  compliments  are  strangers  here.  We  al- 
ways put  them  off  when  we  put  on  our  boots  ;  and  leave  them 
behind  us  in  their  proper  atmosphere,  the  smoke  of  London. 

JB. — Is  it  possible  !  Can  either  of  you — Englishmen  and 
patriots! — abstain  for  four*and-twenty  hours  together  from 
politics !  You  cannot  be  always  on  horseback,  or  at  piquet. 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  your  favourite  topic  excluded, 
can  be  the  subject  of  your  so  frequent  conversations  ? 

T.<— -You  have  a  strange  notion  of  us.  But  I  assure  you  we 
find  more  difficulty  to  finish  than  to  begin  our  conversations. 
As  for  our  subjects,  their  variety  cannot  be  remembered  ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  on  what  we  were  discoursing  yesterday  when  you 
came  in ;  and  I  believe  you  are  the  fittest  person  in  the  world 
to  decide  between  us.  He  insists,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  that 
all  sorts  of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by 
a  plain  man  of  sense  without  what  is  commonly  called  Learn- 
ing. And  when  I  took  the  easiest  instance,  as  I  thought,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge,  (because  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  education,  and  that  in  which  children  are  first  em- 
ployed,) he  declined  the  proof  of  his  assertion  in  this  instance, 
and  maintained  that  I  had  chosen  the  most  difficult :  for  he 
says  that,  though  Grammar  be  usually  amongst  the  first  things 
taught,  it  is  always  one  of  the  last  understood. 

J3.-— I  must  confess  I  differ  from  Mr.  H.  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  Grammar;  if  indeed  what  you  have  reported  be 
really  his  opinion.  But  might  he  not  possibly  give  you  that 
answer  to  escape  the  discussion  of  a  disagreeable  dry  subject, 
remote  from  the  course  of  his  studies  and  the  objects  of  his  in- 
quiry and  pursuit  ?  By  his  general  expression  of — whai  is  com- 
monly called  X€ariitfig'^— and  his  declared  opinion  of  thatj  I  can 
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pretty  well  guess  what  he  thinks  of  grammatical  learning  in 
particular.  I  dare  swear  (though  he  will  not  perhaps  pay  me 
so  indifferent  a  compliment)  he  does  not  in  his  mind  allow  us 
e?en  the  poor  consolation  which  we  find  in  Atheneeus — ei  fii| 
larpoi  iiaav, — but  concludes,  without  a  single  ezceptioUy  ovSev 
rtav  TpafifAariKfov  fju^fporepov^ 

I  must  however  intreat  him  to  reoollect,  (and  at  the  same 
time  whose  authority  it  bears,)  that — *-  Qui  sapientisB  et  lite- 
rarum  divortium  faciunt,  nunquam  ad  solidam  sapientiam  per- 
tingent.  Qui  vero  alios  etiam  a  liteiurnm  linguarumque  studio 
absterrenty  non  antiquae  sapientiaa  sed  novas  atuItitisB  doctores 
sunt  babendi/' 

H. — Indeed  I  spoke  my  real  sentiments.  I  think  Gram- 
mar difficult,  but  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  foolish  : 
indeed  so  far,  that  I  consider  it  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
search  after  philosophical  truth ;  which,  if  not  the  most  useful 
perhaps,  is  at  least  the  most  pleasing  employment  of  the  human 
mind.  And  I  think  it  no  less  necessary  in  the  most  important 
questions  concerning  religion  and  civil  society.  But  since  you 
say  it  is  easy,  tell  me  where  it  may  be  learned. 

B. — If  your  look  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  were  less  seri- 
ous, the  extravagance  of  your  compliment  to  grammar  would 
incline  me  to  suspect  that  you  were  taking  your  revenge,  and 
bantering  me  in  your  turn  by  an  ironical  encomium  on  my 
favourite  study.  But,  if  I  am  to  suppose  you  in  earnest,  I 
answer,  that  our  English  grammar  may  be  sufficiently  and 
easily  learned  from  the  excellent  Introduction  of  Doctor  Lowth : 
or  from  the  Jirst  (as  well  as  the  beat)  English  grammar,  given 
by  Ben  Jonson. 

H» — ^True,  Sir.  And  that  was  my  first  slight  answer  to  our 
friend's  instance.  But  his  inquiry  is  of  a  much  larger  compass 
than  you  at  present  seem  to  imagine.  He  asks  after  the  causes 
or  reasons  of  Grammar^:  and  for  satisfaction  in  them  I  know 

1  Ov  y€ip  KaKias  rtvi  ru)y  h-atpiay  ijfiwy  eXexdrj  ro,  ei  fxri  laTpoi  riiravf 
wtty  av  17V  Tvy  ypappuTiKuty  fiiM)poTepoym — Deipnosoph,  lib.  15. 

«  "  Duplex  Orammatica ;  alia  civilis,  alia  philosophica. 
*'  Cwilts,  peritia  est,  non  scientia :  constat  enim  ex  auctoritate  usuque 
darorum  scriptorum. 

" P^losophica,  vero,  ratione  constat;  et  haec  scientiam  olet. 

"  Gxsmmatioa  ctt;t7»9  habet  aetatem  in  qua  viget,  et  illam  ampleotun- 
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not  where  to  send  him ;  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  a  trouble- 
some, inqoisitive,  scrupulous  mind  of  his  own,  that  will  not 
take  mere  words  in  current  payment. 

JB. — I  should  think  that  difficulty  easily  removed.  Dr. 
Lowth,  in  his  Preface,  has  done  it  ready  to  your  hands. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  this 
subject,  will  find  it  fully  and  accurately  handled  with  the  great- 
est acuteness  of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and 
elegance  of  method,  in  a  treatise  intitled  Hermes,  by  James 
Harris,  esq.  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  Analysis 
that  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of  Aristotle." 

T. — The  recommendation  no  doubt  is  full^  and  the  authority 
great ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  the  performance  to 
correspond :  nor  can  I  boast  of  any  acquisition  from  its  perusal, 
except  indeed  of  hard  words  and  frivolous  or  unintelligible  dis- 
tinctions. And  I  have  learned  from  a  most  excellent  authority, 
that  ^'  tout  ce  qui  varie,  tout  ce  qui  se  charge  de  termes  dou- 
teuxet  envelopes,  a  toujours  paru  suspect;  et  non  seulement 
frauduleux,  mais  encore  absolument  faux :  parcequ'il  marque 
un  embarras  que  la  verit^  ne  connoit  point  \" 

B.— And  you.  Sir  ? 

If.— I  am  really  in  the  same  situation. 

JB. — ^Have  you  tried  any  other  of  our  English  authors  on  the 
subject  ? 

H, — I  believe  all  of  them,  for  they  are  not  numerous';  but 
none  with  satisfaction. 

tur  Onunmatici,  dicunt  enim  sub  Cicerone  et  Caesare  adultam  linguam» 
&c.     At  philosophica  non  agnoscit  setatem  ling^K,  sed  rationalitatem ; 
amplectiturque  vocabula  bona  omnium  temporum." — Campanella. 
>  Bossuet  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes. 

*  The  authors  who  have  written  professedly  on  this  subject,  in  any 
language,  are  not  numerous.  Caramuel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gram- 
matica  Audax,  says, — "  Solus,  ut  pnto,  Scotus,  et  post  eum  Scaliger  et 
Campanella  (alios  enim  non  vidi)  Grammaticam  speculativam  evulga- 
runt ;  vias  tamen  omnino  diversas  ingressi.  Multa  mihi  in  Scaligero, 
et  plura  in  Campanella  displicuerunt ;  et  pauciora  in  Scoto,  qui  vix  alibi 
subtilius  scripsit  quam  cum  de  Grammaticis  Modis  Significandi.*' 

The  reader  of  Caramuel  (who,  together  with  Campanella,  may  be 
found  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  will  not  be  disappointed  in  him ;  but 
most  egregiously  by  him,  if  the  smallest  expectations  of  information  are 
excited  by  the  character  which  is  here  given  of  Scotus — ^whose  De  Modis 
Significandi  should  be  intitled,  not  Grammatica  Speculaiiva,  but-^an 
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B. — You  must  then  give  up  one  at  least  of  your  positions. 
For  if,  as  you  make  it  out,  Grammar  is  so  difficult  that  a  know- 
ledge of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  man  of  sense  from  any 
authors  in  his  own  language,  you  must  send  him  to  what  is 
commonly  called  Learning,  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  for 
the  attainment  of  it.  So  true,  in  this  science  at  least,  if  not  in 
all  others,  is  that  saying  of  Roger  Ascham,  that — '^  Even  as  a 
hawke  fleeth  not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  so  a  man  reacheth  not 
to  excellency  with  one  tongue." 

H. — On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  confirmed  by  this  instance 
in  my  first  position.      I  acknowledge  philosophical  Grammar 

Exemplar  of  the  subtle  art  of  saving  apppearances,  and  of  discoursing 
deeply  and  learnedly  on  a  subject  with  which  we  are  totally  unac- 
quainted.    Quid  enim  suhtilius  vel  magis  tenue,  quam  quod  nihil  est  ? 

Wilkins,  part  3.  chap.  1 .  of  his  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  says, 
after  Caramuel, — "  The  first  of  these  (i.  e.  philosophical,  rational,  uni- 
versal Grammar)  hath  been  treated  of  but  by  few;  which  makes  our 
learned  Vemlaiii  put  it  among  his  Desiderata.  1  do  not  know  any  more 
that  have  purposely  written  of  it,  but  Scotus  in  his  Grammatica  Specu- 
lativa,  and  Caramuel  in  his  Grammatica  Audax,  and  Campanella  in  his 
Grammatica  Philosophica.  (As  for  Scioppius  his  Ghrammar  of  this  title, 
that  doth  wholly  concern  the  Latin  tongue.)  Besides  which,  something 
hath  been  occasionally  spoken  of  it  by  Scaliger  in  his  book  De  Causis 
Lmgu^  Latina,  and  by  Vossius  in  his  Aristarchus."  So  far  Wilkins : 
who,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  has  omitted  the  Minerva  ofSanctius ; 
though  well  deserving  his  notice,  and  the  declared  foundation  of  Sciop- 
pius. But  he  who  should  confine  himself  to  these  authors,  and  to  those 
who,  with  Wilkins,  have  since  that  time  written  professedly  on  this 
subject,  would  fall  very  short  of  the  assistance  he  might  have,  and  the 
leading  hints  and  foundations  of  reasoning  which  he  might  obtain,  by 
reading  even  all  the  authors  who  have  confined  themselves  to  particular 
languages. 

The  great  Bacon  put  this  subject  amongst  his  Desiderata,  not,  as 
Wilkins  says,  because  "  few  had  treated  of  it ;"  but  because  none  had 
given  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  At  the  same  time.  Bacon,  though 
evidently  wide  of  the  mark  himself,  yet  conjectured  best  how  this  know- 
ledge might  most  probably  be  attained ;  and  pointed  out  the  most  pro- 
per materials  for  reflection  to  work  upon.  "  Ilia  demum  (says  he),  ut 
arbitramur,  foret  nobilissima  Grammaticse  species,  si  quis  in  Unguis 
plurinus,  tam  eruditis  quam  vulgaribus,  eximie  doctus,  de  variis  lingua- 
nun  proprietatibus  tractaret ;  in  quibus  quaeque  excellat,  in  quibus  defi- 
dat  ostendens.  Ita  enim  et  linguae  mutuo  commercio  locupletari  pos- 
sint ;  et  fiet  ex  iis  quae  in  singulis  Unguis  pulchra  sunt  (tanquam  Venus 
Apellifl)  orationis  ipsius  quacdam  formosissima  imago,  et  exemplar  quod- 
dam  insigne,  ad  sensus  animi  rite  exprimendos."— ^  Aujpnent,  Scient, 
lib,  6.  cap.  1. 
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(to  which  only  my  suspected  compliment  was  intended)  to  be 
a  most  necessary  step  towards  wisdom  and  true  knowledge. 
From  the  innumerable  and  inveterate  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  concerning  it  by  the  wisest  philosophers  and  most  dili- 
gent inquirers  of  all  ages,  and  from  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  left  it,  I  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  speculations.  Yet,  I  suppose,  a  man  of  plain  common 
sense  may  obtain  it,  if  he  will  dig  for  it ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  what  is  commonly  called  Learningi  is  the  mine  in  which 
it  will  be  found.  Truth,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  improperly 
imagined  at  the  bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  sur* 
face  :  though  buried  indeed  at  present  under  mountains  of 
learned  rubbish ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  admire  bat 
the  amazing  strength  of  those  vast  giants  of  literature  who 
have  been  able  thus  to  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  This  at  pre«- 
sent  is  only  my  opinion,  which  perhaps  I  have  entertained  too 
lightly.  Since  therefore  the  question  has  been  started,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  occasion  of  being  confirmed  or  corrected  by  you; 
whose  application,  opportunities,  extensive  reading,  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  and  universal  learning,  enable  you  to  inform  us 
of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  or  the  moderns  have  written  on 
the  subject. 

JB.— Oh !  Sir,  your  humble  servant !  compliments,  I  per- 
ceive, are  banished  from  Purley.  But  I  shall  not  be  at  all  in- 
ticed  by  them  to  take  upon  my  shoulders  a  burthen  which  you 
seem  desirous  to  shift  off  upon  me.  Besides,  Sir,  with  all  your 
caution,  you  have  said  too  much  now  to  expect  it  from  me.  It 
is  too  late  to  recall  what  has  passed  your  lips :  and  if  Mr.  T.  is 
of  my  sentiments,  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  explain  yourself 
away.  The  satisfaction  which  he  seeks  after,  you  say  is  to  be 
had;  and  you  tell  us  the  mine  where  you  think  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Now  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  you  are  so 
rash,  and  take  up  your  opinions  so  lightly,  as  to  advance  or 
even  to  imagine  this ;  unless  you  had  first  searched  that  mine 
yourself,  and  formed  a  conjecture  at  least  concerning  the  place 
where  you  suppose  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found.  Instead 
therefore  of  making  me  display  to  Mr.  T.  my  reading,  which 
you  have  already  declared  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  it  not 
much  more  reasonable  that  you  should  communicate  to  us  the 
result  of  your  reflection  ? 
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H,  With  all  my  hearty  if  you  chuae  it  should  be  so,  and 
think  you  shall  have  patience  to  hear  me  through.  I  own  I 
prefer  instruction  to  correction,  and  had  rather  have  been  in* 
formed  without  the  hazard  of  exposing  myself;  but  if  you  make 
the  one  a  condition  of  the  other,  I  think  it  still  worth  my  ac- 
ceptance; and  will  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  your  judgment 
for  a  little  shame.  I  acknowledge  then  that  the  subject  is  not 
intirely  new  to  my  thoughts :  for,  though  languages  themselves 
may  be  and  usually  are  acquired  without  any  regard  to  their 
principles ;  I  very  early  found  it,  or  thought  I  found  it,  impos- 
sible to  make  many  steps  in  the  search  afler  truth  and  the 
nature  of  human  understandings  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  without  well  considering  the  nature  of  language,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  them.  I  own 
therefore  I  long  since  formed  to  myself  a  kind  of  system,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  singular  use  in  the  very  small  extent  of  my 
younger  studies  to  keep  my  mind  from  confusion  and  the  impo* 
sition  of  words.  After  too  long  an  interval  of  idleness  and 
pleasure,  it  was  my  chance  to  have  occasion  to  apply  to  some 
of  the  modern  languages ;  and,  not  being  acquainted  with  any 
other  more  satisfactory,  I  tried  my  system  with  these,  and  tried 
it  with  success.  I  afterwards  found  it  equally  useful  to  me 
with  some  of  the  dead  languages.  Whilst  I  was  thus  amusing 
myself^  the  political  struggle  commenced ;  for  my  share  iu  which 
you  so  fiftr  justly  banter  me,  as  I  do  acknowledge  that,  both 
in  the  outset  and  the  progress  of  it,  I  was  guilty  of  two  most 
egregious  blunders ;  by  attributing  a  much  greater  portion  of 
virtue  to  individuals,  and  of  understanding  to  the  generality, 
than  any  experience  of  mankind  can  justify.  After  another 
interval  therefore  (not  of  idleness  and  pleasure)  T  was  again 
called  by  the  questions  of  our  friend  Mr.  T.  (for  yesterday  is 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  be  has  mentioned  it)  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  I  have  hitherto  declined  attempt- 
ing to  give  him  the  satisfaction  he  required :  for,  though  the 
notion  I  had  of  language  had  satisfied  my  own  mind  and  an- 
swered my  own  purposes,  I  could  not  venture  to  detail  to  him 
my  crud^  conceptions  without  having  ever  made  the  least  in- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  others.  Besides,  I  did  not  at  all 
suspect  that  my  notions,  if  just,  could  be  peculiar  to  myself: 
and  I  hoped  to  find  some  author  who  might  give  him  a  clearer. 
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fuller,  and  more  methodical  account  than  I  could,  free  from 
those  errors  and  omissions  to  which  I  must  be  liable.  Having 
therefore  some  small  intervals  of  leisure,  and  a  great  desire  to 
give  him  the  best  information ;  I  confess  I  have  employed  some 
part  of  that  leisure  in  reading  every  thing  I  could  easily  and 
readily  procure  that  has  been  suggested  by  others. 

— -  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  spoken  with  too  much  pre- 
sumption :  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  differ  from  all  those  who 
with  such  infinite  labour  and  erudition  have  gone  before  me  on 
this  subject;  what  apology— —• 

B. — Oh  !  make  none.  When  men  think  modestly,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  freely.  Come — Where  will  you  be- 
gin ? — Alpha — Go  on. 

H. — Not  with  the  organical  part  of  language,  I  assure  you. 
For,  though  in  many  respects  it  has  been  and  is  to  this  moment 
grossly  mistaken,  (and  the  mistakes  might,  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  anatomy, 
be  easily  corrected,)  yet  it  is  an  inquiry  more  of  curiosity  than 
immediate  usefulness. 

JB. — You  will  begin  then  either  with  things  or  ideas :  for  it 
is  impossible  we  should  ever  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  signSf  unless  we  first  properly  consider  and  arrange  the 
things  signified.  Whose  system  of  philosophy  will  you  build 
upon  ? 

H, — ^What  you  say  is  true.  And  yet  I  shall  not  begin  there. 
Hermes,  you  know,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Argus  :  and  I  suspect 
that  he  has  likewise  blinded  philosophy  :  and  if  I  had  not  ima- 
gined so,  I  should  never  have  cast  away  a  thought  upon  this 
subject.  If  therefore  Philosophy  herself  has  been  misled  by 
Language,  how  shall  she  teach  us  to  detect  his  tricks  ? 

2J. — Begin  then  as  you  please.     Only  begin. 
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OF  THE   DIVISION  OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

H, — The  purpose  of  Language  is  to  communicate  our 
thoughts 

JB. — You  do  not  mention  this,  I  hope,  as  something  new,  or 
wherein  you  differ  from  others  ? 

ti. — You  are  too  hasty  with  me.  No.  But  I  mention  it  as 
that  principle,  which,  being  kept  singly  in  contemplation,  has 
misled  all  those  who  have  reasoned  on  this  subject. 

JB.  — Is  it  not  true,  then  ? 

H. — I  think  it  is.  And  that  on  which  the  whole  matter 
rests. 

B, — And  yet  the  confining  themselves  to  this  true  principle, 
upon  which  the  whole  matter  rests,  has  misled  them  ! 

if. — Indeed  I  think  so. 

B, — ^This  is  curious  ! 

H. — Yet  I  hope  to  convince  you  of  it.  For  thus  they  rea- 
'soned Words  are  the  signs  of  things.  There  must  there- 
fore be  as  many  sorts  of  words,  or  par  Is  of  speech,  as  there  are 
sorts  of  things\  The  earliest  inquirers  into  language  pro» 
ceeded  then  to  settle  how  many  sorts  there  were  of  things ;  and 
from  thence  how  many  sorts  of  words,  or  parts  of  speech. 
Whilst  this  method  of  search  strictly  prevailed,  the  parts  of 


'  "  Dictio  rerum  nota :  pro  rerum  speciebus  partes  quotque  suas  sor- 
tietur," — J*  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis  L.  //. 
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speech  were  very  few  in  Dumber :  but  two*     At  most  three,  or 
four. 

All  things,  said  they,  must  have  names  ^  But  there  are  two 
sorts  of  things : 

1 .  Res  qua  permanent, 

2.  Res  quizfluunt. 

There  must  therefore  be  two  sorts  of  words  or  parts  of  speech : 
viz. 

1  •   Nota  rerum  qua  permanent. 
2.   Nota  rerum  quajluunt. 

Well ;  but  surely  there  are  words  which  are  neither  nota 
rerum  permanentium,  nor  yet  nota  rerum  Jluentium*  What 
will  you  do  with  them?— -We  cannot  tell:  we  can  find  but 
these  two  sorts  tit  rerum  natura:  call  therefore  those  other 
words,  if  you  will,  for  the  present,  particles^,  or  inferior  parts 
of  speech,  till  we  can  find  out  what  they  are.  Or,  as  we  see 
they  are  constantly  interspersed  between  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
seem  therefore  in  a  manner  to  hold  our  speech  together,  sup* 
pose  you  call  them  conjunctions  or  connectives^. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  progress  that  philo- 
sophical Grammar  had  made  till  about  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
when  ?L  fourth  part  of  speech  was  added, — the  d^nitive,  or 
article. 


*  From  this  moment  Grammar  quits  the  day«light  ^  and  plunges  into 
an  abyss  of  utter  darkness.  ^ 

^  A  good  convenient  name  for  all  the  words  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand ;  for,  as  the  denomination  means  nothiug  in  particular,  and  con- 
tains no  description,  it  will  equally  suit  any  short  word  we  may  please 
to  refer  thither.  There  has  latterly  been  much  dispute  amongst  Gram- 
marians concerning  the  use  of  this  word,  particle,  in  the  division  and 
distribution  of  speech :  particularly  by  Girard,  Dangeau,  the  authors  of 
the  Encyclopedic,  Sue.  In  which  it  is  singular  that  they  should  all  be 
right  in  their  arguments  against  the  use  made  of  it  by  others ;  and  all 
wrong  in  the  use  which  each  of  them  would  make  of  it  himself.  Dr. 
S.  Johnson  adopts  N.  Bailey's  definition  of  a  particle — "  a  word  un- 
varied by  inflection."  And  Locke  defines  particles  to  be — "  the  words 
whereby  the  mind  signifies  what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several 
affirmations  and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued  reasoning  or 
narration." 

3  The  Latin  Grammarians  amuse  themselves  with  debating  whether 
ZwietTfios  should  be  translated  Convinctio  or  Conjunctio.  The  Danes 
and  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  different  sides  of  the  question :  for 
the  Danish  language  terms  it  Bindeord,  and  the  Dutch  Koppelwoord. 
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Here  concluded  the  seafch  after  the  different  sorts  of  wordsi 
or  parts  of  speech,  from  the  difference  of  things :  for  none  other 
apparently  rational,  acknowledged,  or  accepted  difference  has 
been  suggested. 

According  to  this  system,  it  was  necessary  that  all  sorts  of 
words  should  belong  to  one  of  these  four  classes.  For  words 
being  the  signs  of  things,  their  sorts  must  necessarily  follow  the 
sorts  of  the  things  signified.  And  there  being  no  more  than 
four  differences  of  things,  there  could  be  but  four  parts  of 
speech.  The  difficulty  and  controversy  now  was,  to  determine 
to  which  of  these  four  classes  each  word  belonged.  In  the  at-* 
tempting  of  which,  succeeding  Grammarians  could  neither  satisfy 
themselves  nor  others :  for  they  soon  discovered  some  words  so 
stubborn,  that  no  sophistry  nor  violence  could  by  any  means 
reduce  them  to  any  one  of  these  classes.  However,  by  this 
attempt  and  dispute  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
differences  of  words,  though  they  could  not  account  for  them  ; 
and  they  found  the  old  system  deficient,  though  tliey  knew  not 
how  to  supply  its  defects.  They  seem  therefore  to  have  re- 
versed the  method  of  proceeding  from  things  to  signs,  pursued 
by  the  philosophers  ;  and,  still  allowing  the  principle,  (viz.  that 
there  must  be  as  many  sorts  of  words  as  of  things,)  they  tra- 
velled backwards,  and  sought  for  the  things  from  the  signs : 
adopting  the  converse  of  the  principle ;  namely,  that  there  must 
be  ail  many  differences  of  things  as  of  signs.  Misled  therefore 
by  the  useful  contrivances  of  language,  they  supposed  many 
imaginary  differences  of  things:  and  thus  added  greatly  to  the 
number  of  parts  of  speech,  and  in  consequence  to  the  errors  of 
philosophy. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  greater  and  more  laborious  part  of 
Grammarians  (to  whose  genius  it  is  always  more  obvious  to  re- 
mark a  multitude  of  effects  than  to  trace  out  one  cause)  con- 
fined themselves  merely  to  notice  the  differences  observable  in 
words,  without  any  regard  to  the  things  signified. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  parts  of  speech  has  been  va- 
riously reckoned :  you  will  find  different  Grammarians  contend- 
ing for  more  than  thirty.  But  most  of  those  who  admitted 
the  fewest,  acknowledged  eight.  This  was  long  a  favourite 
number ;  and  has  bben  kept  to  by  many  who  yet  did  not  include 
the  same  parts  to  make  up  that  number.     For  those  who  re- 
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jected  the  article  reckoned  eight :  and  those  who  did  not  allow 
the  interjection  still  reckoned  eight.  But  wha^t  sort  of  difference 
in  words  should  intitle  them  to  hold  a  separate  rank  by  them- 
selves, has  not  to  this  moment  been  settled. 

J5. — You  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  some  time  since  words 
have  been  no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  signs  of  things.  Modern 
Grammarians  acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  indeed  Aristotle 
called  them,  av/ij3oXa  7ra0i}/iaTci;i')  the  signs  o{ ideas:  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  other  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  ideas  are  the 
likenesses  of  things^ »  And  this  has  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  differences  of  words. 

H, — ^That  has  not  much  mended  the  matter.  No  doubt 
this  alteration  approached  so  far  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  the 
nature  of  Language  has  not  been  much  better  understood  by  it. 
For  Grammarians  have  since  pursued  just  the  same  method 
with  mind,  as  had  before  been  done  with  things.  The  different 
operations  of  the  mind  are  to  account  now  for  what  the  different 
things  were  to  account  before :  and  when  they  are  not  found 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  it  is  only  supposing  an 
imaginary  operation  or  two,  and  the  difficulties  are  for  the  time 
shuffled  over.  So  that  the  very  same  game  has  been  played 
over  again  with  ideas,  which  was  before  played  with  things.  No 
satisfaction,  no  agreement  has  been  obtained.  But  all  has  been 
dispute,  diversity,  and  darkness.  Insomuch  that  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  Grammarians,  disgusted  with  absur- 
dity and  contradictions,  have  prudently  contented  themselves 
with  remarking  the  differences  of  words,  and  have  lefl  the  causes 
of  language  to  shift  for  themselves. 

B. — ^That  the  methods  of  accounting  for  Language  remain 
to  this  day  various,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  you  have  said  nothing  yet  to  clear  up  the  paradox 
you  set  out  with  ;  nor  a  single  word  to  unfold  to  us  by  what 
means  you  suppose  Hermes  has  blinded  Philosophy. 

//. — I  imagine  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  with  the  vehicle 
of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies.  Necessity 
produced  both.  The  first  carriage  for  men  was  no  doubt  in- 
vented to  transport  the  bodies  of  those  who  fiom  infirmity,  or 


*  EoTC  fiey  ovv  ra  ev  rp  ^wvp  Twy  ey  ttj  ypvytl  vadri^arit>y  ovfifioXa — roc 
uy  ravra  ofioiuffiara,  xpayfiara, — Arist0t,  de  Interpretat. 
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otherwise,  could  not  move  themselves:  But  should  any  one, 
desirous  of  understanding  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  modem  elegant  carriages,  attempt  to  explain  them 
upon  this  one  principle  alone,  viz. — ^That  they  were  necessary 

for  conveyance ;  he  would  find  himself  wofully  puzzled  to 

account  for  the  wheels,  the  seats,  the  springs,  the  blinds,  the 
glasses,  the  lining,  &c.  Not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental 
parts  of  gilding,  varnish.  See. 

Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  language,  the  wings  of  Mer** 
cury.  And  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  without  them, 
it  would  be  with  much  difficulty,  very  heavily  and  tediously. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  useful  than  the 
invention  of  signs  :  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
ductive of  error  when  we  neglect  to  observe  their  complication. 
Into  what  blunders,  and  consequently  into  what  disputes  and 
difficulties,  might  not  the  excellent  art  of  Short-hand  writing' 
(practised  almost  exclusively  by  the  English)  lead  foreign  phi- 
losophers ;  who  not  knowing  that  we  had  any  other  alphabet, 
should  suppose  each  mark  to  be  the  sign  of  a  single  sound  !  If 
they  were  very  laborious  and  very  learned  indeed,  it  is  likely 
they  would  write  as  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  with  as 
much  bitterness  against  each  other,  as  Grammarians  have  done 
from  the  same  sort  of  mistake  concerning  Language  :  until  per- 
haps it  should  be  suggested  to  them,  that  there  may  be  not  only 

'  "  The  art  of  Short-hand  is,  in  its  kind,  an  ingenious  device,  and  of 
considerable  usefulness,  applicable  to  any  language,  much  wondered  at 
by  travellers  that  have  seen  the  experience  of  it  in  England :  and  yet, 
though  it  be  above  threescore  years  since  it  was  first  invented,  it  is  not 
to  this  day  (for  aught  I  can  learn)  brought  into  common  practice  in  any 
other  nation." — Wilkins,  Epist,  Dedicatory,  Essay  towards  a  Real  Cha^ 
racier, 

"  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England." 
— Locke  on  Education. 

In  the  Courier  de  l* Europe,  No.  41.  November  20, 17817,  is  the  follow- 
ing article : 

"  Le  Sieur  Coulon  de  Thevenot  a  eu  Thonneur  de  presenter  au  roi  sa 
m^thode  d'^crire  aussi  vite  que  Ton  parle,  approuv^e  par  TAcad^mie 
Royale  des  Sciences,  et  dont  Sa  Majesty  a  daign6  accepter  la  d6dicace. 
On  eait  que  les  Anglois  sont  depuis  tr^s-long  temps  en  possession  d'une 
pareiUe  mdthode  adapt^e  k  leur  langage,  et  qu'elle  leur  est  devenue  ex- 
ti^mement  commode  et  utile  pour  recueillir  avec  beaucoup  de  precision 
hs  discours  publics :  la  m^thode  du  Sieur  Coulon  doit  done  ^tre  tr^s- 
avantageux  li  la  langue  Fran9oise." 
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mgns  of  sounds ;  but  again,  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  signs 
of  those  signs,  one  under  another  in  a  continued  progression. 

B. — I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you.  You  mean  to  say 
that  the  errors  of  Grammarians  have  arisen  from  supposing  all 
words  to  be  immediately  either  the  signs  of  things  or  the  signs 
of  ideas :  whereas  in  fact  many  words  are  merely  abbreviations 
employed  for  despatch,  and  are  the  signs  of  other  words.  And 
that  these  are  the  artificial  wings  of  Mercury,  by  means  of 
which  the  Argus  eyes  of  philosophy  have  been  cheated. 

H, — It  is  my  meaning, 

B, — ^WelK  We  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we 
have  heard  how  you  maintain  it.  Proceed,  and  strip  him  of 
his  wings.  They  seem  easy  enough  to  be  taken  off:  for  it 
strikes  me  now,  after  what  you  have  said,  that  they  are  indeed 
put  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  do  not,  like  those  of  other 
winged  deities,  make  a  part  of  his  body.  You  have  only  to 
loose  the  strings  from  his  feet,  and  take  off  his  cap.  Come^— 
Let  us  see  what  sort  of  figure  he  will  make  without  them. 

i/. — ^The  first  aim  of  Language  was  to  communicate  our 
thoughts ;  the  second,  to  do  it  with  despatch,  (I  mean  intirely 
to  disregard  whatever  additions  or  alterations  have  been  made 
for  the  sake  of  beauty,  or  ornament,  ease,  gracefulness,  or  plea* 
sure.)  The  difficulties  and  disputes  concerning  Language  have 
arisen  almost  intirely  from  neglecting  the  consideration  of  the 
latter  purpose  of  speech :  which,  though  subordinate  to  the  for- 
mer, is  almost  as  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and 
has  a  much  greater  share  in  accounting  for  the  difierent  sorts 
of  words*.  Words  have  been  called  winged;  and  they  well 
deserve  that  name,  when  their  abbreviations  are  compared  with 
the  progress  which  speech  could  make  without  these  inven« 

I  M.  Le  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  la  Formatum 
mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  2.  says — "  On  ne  parle  que  pour  ^tre  en- 
tendu.  Le  plus  grand  avantage  d'une  langue  est  d'etre  claire.  Tous 
las  proc6d^  de  Grammaire  ne  devroient  aller  qu'k  ce  but."  And  again 
— "  Le  vulgaire  et  les  philosophes  n'ont  d'autre  but  en  parlant  que  de 
s'expliqner  clairement."  Art.  160.  Pour  le  vulgaire,  he  should  have 
added — et  promptement.  And  indeed  he  is  afterwards  well  aware  of 
this :  for  Art.  173,  he  says,  "  L'esprit  humain  veut  aller  vfte  dans  son 
operation ;  plus  empress^  de  s'exprimer  promptement,  que  curieux  de 
s'exprimer  avec  une  justesse  exacte  et  r^fl^chie.  S'il  n'a  pas  rinetru* 
ment  qu'il  ftiudroit.  employer,  il  se  sert  de  celui  qu'il  a  tout  pr^t." 
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tioDB ;  but  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have 
not  the  smallest  claim  to  that  title*  Pbiiosopbera  have  calcu- 
lated the  difference  of  velocity  between  sound  and  light ;  but 
who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  difference  between  speech  and 
thought!  What  wonder  then  that  the  invention  of  all  ages 
should  have  been  upon  the  stretch  to  add  such  wings  to  their 
conversation  as  might  enable  it,  if  possible,  to  keep  pace  in 
some  measure  with  their  minds. — Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of 
words* 

Abbreviations  are  employed  in  language  three  ways : 

1  •  In  terms* 

2.  In  sorts  of  words. 

3,  In  construction. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  is  the  beat  guide  to  the  Jirst ;  and  num- 
berless are  the  authors  who  have  given  particular  explanations 
of  the  last.  The  second  only  I  take  foi*  my  province  at  present ; 
because  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  proper  notice  of  all. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SOMB  CONSIDBHATION  OF  MR.  LOCKE's  ESSAY. 

B. — I  CANNOT  recollect  one  word  of  Mr,  Locke's  that  corre- 
sponds at  all  with  any  thing  that  you  have  said.  The  third 
Book  of  his  Essay  is  indeed  expressly  written — -*'  On  the  Nia- 
ture,  Use^  and  Signification  of  Language,"  But  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  concerning  abbreviations, 

H.-^^l  consider  the  whole  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  as  a  philo- 
sophical acconnt  of  thej^rs^  sort  of  abbreviations  in  Language. 

B, — ^Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  certain,  not  only 
from  the  title,  but  from  his  own  declaration,  that  Mr.  Locke  did 
not  intend  or  consider  it  as  such  :  for  he  says, — ^'  When  I  first 
began  this  discourse  of  the  Understanding,  and  a  good  while 
after,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any  consideration  of 
words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it^" 


'  Perhaps  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a  mistake) 
which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  his  book,  An  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding.    For  some  part  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that  book 
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H. — ^True.  And  it  is  very  strange  he  should  so  have  ima- 
gined *.  But  what  immediately  follows  ? — **  But  when,  having 
passed  over  the  original  and  composition  of  our^  ideas,  I  began 
to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge;  I  found 
it  had  so  near  a  connexion  with  words,  that  unless  their  ybrce 
and  manner  of  signification  were  first  well  observed,  there  could 
be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  know- 
ledge :  which  being  conversant  about  truth,  had  constantly  to 
do  with  propositions.  And  though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet 
it  was  for  the  most  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words, 
that  they  seemed  scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge." 
And  again, — "  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  imper- 
fections of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  knowledge,  more 


has,  merely  on  accoimt  of  its  title,  reached  to  many  thousands  more 
than,  I  fear,  it  would  have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  merely) 
A  Grammatical  Essay,  or  a  Treatise  on  Words,  or  on  Language.  The 
human  mind,  or  the  human  understanding,  appears  to  he  a  grand  and 
nohle  theme ;  and  all  men,  even  the  most  insufficient,  conceive  that  to 
be  a  proper  object  for  their  contemplation :  whilst  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  Language  (through  which  alone  they  can  obtain  any  knowledge 
beyond  the  beasts)  are  fallen  into  such  extreme  disrepute  and  contempt, 
that  even  those  who  "  neither  have  the  accent  of  christian,  pagan,  or 
man,"  nor  can  speak  so  many  words  together  with  as  much  propriety  as 
Balaam's  ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  words  to  be  infinitely  beneath  the  con- 
cern of  their  exalted  understanding. 

1  "  Aristotelis  profecto  judicio  Grammaticam  non  solum  esse  PAt'/o- 
sophia  partem,  (id  quod  nemo  sanus  negat,)  sed  ne  ab  ejus  quidem  cog- 
nitione  dissolvi  posse  intelligeremus.'* — /.  C.  Scaliger  de  Catisis,  Pra/at. 

"  And  lastly,"  says  Bacon,  "  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances  that 
are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are  framed  and  applied  according 
to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort :  and  although  we  think 
we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well — loquendum  ut  vulgus,  sen- 
tiendum  ut  sapientes ; — ^yet  certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow, 
do  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  en- 
tangle and  pervert  the  judgment.  So  as  it  is  almost  necessary  in  all 
controversies  and  disputations  to  imiti|te  the  wisdom  of  the  mathemati- 
cians, in  setting  down  tit  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of  our  words 
and  terms,  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and  understand  them, 
and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass,  for 
want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end  there  where  we  ought  to  have 
begun,  which  is  in  questions  and  differences  about  words." — Of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning* 

^  It  may  appear  presumptuous,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  declare  my 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay  never  did  advance  one  step  beyond 
the  origin  of  Ideas  and  the  composition  of  Terms. 
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thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controversies  that 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world  would  of  themselves  cease ;  and 
the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal 
opener  than  it  does^'* 

So  that,  from  these  and  a  great  many  other  passages  through* 
out  the  Essay,  you  may  perceive  that  the  more  he  reflected  and 
searched  into  the  human  understanding,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  an  attention  to  Language ;  and  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge. 

B, — ^Yes,  And  therefore  he  wrote  the  third  Book  of  his 
Essay,  on — ''  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Signification  of  Language.'' 
But  you  say,  the  whole  of  the  Essay  concerns  Language; 
whereas  the  two  first  Books  concern  the  Origin  and  Compo^ 
niton  of  Ideas:  and  he  expressly  declares  that  it  was  not  till 
after  he  had  passed  over  them,  that  he  thought  any  considera- 
tion of  words  was  at  all  necessary. 

H. — If  he  had  been  aware  of  this  sooner,  that  is,  before  he 
bad  treated  of  (what  he  calls)  the  origin  and  composition  of 
Ideas;  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in  his 
Essay.  And  therefore  I  said«  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  is  the  best 
Guide  to  the  first  sort  of  Abbreviations. 

B» — Perhaps  you  imagine  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  he 
was  only  writing  concerning  Language,  he  might  have  avoided 
treating  of  the  origin  of  Ideas ;  and  so  have  escaped  the  quan- 
tity of  abuse  which  has  been  unjustly  poured  upon  him  for  his 
opinion  on  that  subject. 

H. — No.     I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did, 

*  "  This  design  (says  Wilkins)  will  likewise  contribute  much  to  the 
dearidg  of  some  of  our  modem  differences  in  religion ;"  (and  he  might 
have  added,  in  all  other  disputable  subjects ;  especially  in  matters  of 
law  and  civil  government  f)—"  by  unmasking  many  wild  errors,  that 
shelter  themselves  under  the  disguise  of  affected  phrases ;  which,  being 
philosophically  unfolded,  and  rendered  according  to  the  genuine  and 
natural  importance  of  words,  will  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and 
contnidictioDs.  And  several  of  those  pretended  mysterious,  profound 
notions,  expressed  in  great  swelling  words,  whereby  some  men  set  up 
for  reputation,  being  ti^is  way  examined  will  appear  to  be  either  non- 
sense, or  very  flat  and  jejune.  And  though  it  should  be  of  no  other 
use  but  this,  yet  were  it  in  these  days  well  worth  a  man's  pains  and 
study ;  considering  the  common  mischief  that  is  done,  and  the  many 
impostures  and  cheats  that  are  put  upon  men,  under  the  disguise  of 
affected,  insignificant  phrases." — Epist.  Dedicate 

c 
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with  the  origin  of  Ideas ;  the  proper  starting-post  of  a  Oram- 
marian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  signg.  Nor  is  he  singular  in  re- 
ferring them  all  to  the  Senses,  and  in  beginning  an  account  of 
Language  in  that  manner  \ 

JB. — ^What  difference  then  do  you  imagine  it  would  have 
made  in  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  if  he  bad  sooiler  been  aware  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  Shakespeare,  that  ''  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mtwd*  "? 


1  "  Nihil  in  intellectu' quod  non  priue  in  scnsu,"  is,  as  well  as  its  con- 
verse, an  antient  and  well  known  position. 

"  Sicut  in  speculo  ea  quse  videntur  non  sunt,  sed  eorum  species ;  ita 
quae  intelligimus,  ea  sunt  re  ipsa  extra  nos,  eorumque  species  in  nobis. 
Est  enim  quasi  rerum  speculum  itUellectus  noster ;  cut,  nisi  per  sensum 
represententur  res,  nihil  sett  ipse." — J,  C,  Scaliger  de  Causis  L,  L,  cap. 
Ixvi. 

"  I  sensi/'  says  Buonmattei,  "  in  un  certo  modo  potrebbon  dirsi  mi- 
nistri,  nunzj,  famigliari,  o  segretaij  dello  'ntelletto.  £  accioch^  lo 
^sempio  ce  ne  faccia  piu  capaci, — Imaginianci  di  vedere  alcun  principe, 
ilqual  se  ne  stia  nella  sua  corte,  nel  suo  palazzo.  Non  vede  egli  con 
gli  occbi  propj,  ne  ode  co'  propj  orecchi  quel  che  per  lo  stato  si  faccia : 
ma  col  tenere  in  diversi  luoghi  vaij  ministri  che  lo  ragguagliono  di  eio 
che  seg^e,  viene  a  sapere  intender  per  cotal  relazione  ogni  cosa,  e  bene 
spesso  molto  piu  minutamente  e  piu  perfettamente  degli  stessi  ministri : 
Perch^  quegH  avendo  sempHcemente  notizia  di  quel  che  awenuto  sia 
nella  lor  citt&  o  provincia,  rimangon  di  tutto  '1  resto  ignoranti,  e  di 
facile  posson  fin  delle  cose  vedute  ingannarsi.  Dove  il  principe  pu6 
aver  di  tutto  il  seguito  cognizione  in  un  subito,  che  servendogli  per 
riprova  d*  ogni  particolar  riferitogli,  non  lo  lascia  cosi  facilmente  ingan- 
nare.  Cosi,  dico,  h  V  intelletto  umano ;  ilquale  essendo  di  tutte  1'  altre 
potenze  e  signore  e  principe,  se  ne  sta  nella  sua  ordinaria  residenza 
riposto,  e  non  vede  n^  ode  cosa  che  si  faccia  di  fuori :  Ma  avendo  cinque 
ministri  che  lo  ragguaglian  di  quel  che  succede,  uno  nella  region  della 
vista,  un  altro  nella  giurisdizion  dell'  udito,  quelle  nella  provincia  del 
gusto,  questo  ne'  paesi  dell'  odorato,  e  quest'  altro  nel  distretto  del  tatto, 
viene  a  sapere  per  mezzo  del  discorso  ogni  cosa  in  universale,  tanto  piu 
de'  sensi  perfettamente,  quanto  i  sensi  ciascuno  intendendo  nella  sua 
pura  potenza,  non  posson  per  tutte  come  lo  'ntelletto  discorrere.  £  sic* 
come  il  principe,  senza  lasciarsi  vedere  o  sentire,  fa  noto  altrui  la  sua 
volenti  per  mezzo  degli  stessi  ministri ;  cosi  ancora  V  Intelletto  fa  in* 
^ndersi  per  via  de'  medesimi  sensi." — Buonmattei,  Tratt.  2.  cap.  2. 

^  "  Divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind." — 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  1.  scene  4. 

Rowland  Jones  agrees  with  his  countryman.  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  his 
Origin  of  Language  and  Nations,  Preface,  page  17,  he  says  (after  others) 
•— *'  I  think  that  Language  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  arbitrary 
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Hn — Much.  And  amongst  many  other  things,  I  think  he 
would  not  have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas  ;  but  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Language :  and 
that  the  only  composition  was  in  the  terms ;  and  consequently 
that  it  was  as  improper  to  speak  of  a  complex  idea,  as  it  would 
be  to  call  a  constellation  a  complex  star :  And  that  they  are  not 
ideas,  but  merely  terms,  which  are  general  and  abstract.  I 
think  too  that  he  would  have  seen  the  advantage  of  *'  thoroughly 
weighing"  not  only  (as  he  says)  "  the  imperfections  of  Lan- 
guage," but  its  perfections  also :  For  the  perfections  of  Lan* 
guage,  not  properly  understood,  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  imperfections  of  our  philosophy.  And  indeed, 
from  numberless  passages  throughout  his  Essay,  Mr.  Locke 
seems  to  me  to  have  suspected  something  of  this  sort :  and 
especially  from  what  he  hints  in  his  last  chapter ;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  signs,  he  says, — ''  The  consideration 
then  of  Ideas  and  Words,  as  the  great  instruments  of  know- 
ledge»  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their  contemplation  who 
would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.  And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  con- 
sidered, they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  Logick  and  Critick 
than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with." 

B. — Do  not  you  think  that  what  you  now  advance  will  bear 
a  dispute  ;  and  that  some  better  arguments  than  your  bare  as- 
sertion are  necessary  to  make  us  adopt  your  opinion? 

if. — Yes.  To  many  persons  much  more  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  not  to  you.  I  only  desire  you  to  read  the  Essay  over 
again  with  attention,  and  see  whether  all  that  its  immortal  au- 
thor has  justly  concluded  will  not  hold  equally  true  and  clear, 
if  you  substitute  the  composition,  8cc.  o(4erms,  wherever  he  has 
supposed  a  composition,  8cc.  of  ideas.  And  if  that  shall  upon 
strict  examination  appear  to  you  to  be  the  case,  you  will  need 

sounds ;  or  any  thing  less  than  a  part»  at  least,  of  that  living  soul  which 
God  is  said  to  have  breathed  into  man."  This  method  of  referring 
words  immediately  to  God  as  their  framer,  is  a  short  cut  to  escape  in- 
quiry and  explanation.  It  saves  the  philosopher  much  trouble ;  but 
leaves  mankind  in  great  ignorance,  and  leads  to  great  error. — Non  dig^ 
nus  vindice  nodus. — God  having  furnished  man  with  senses  and  with 
organs  of  articulation,  as  he  has  also  with  water,  lime  and  sand ;  it 
should  seem  no  more  necessary  to  form  the  words  for  man,  than  to 
temper  the  mortar* 

c2 
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no  other  argument  against  the  composition  of  Ideas :  It  being 
exactly  similar  to  that  unanswerable  one  which  Mr.  Locke  him- 
self declares  to  be  sufficient  against  their  being  innate.  For 
the  supposition  is  unnecessary :  Every  purpose  for  which  the 
composition  of  Ideas  was  imagined  being  more  easily  and  natu* 
rally  answered  by  the  composition  of  Terms :  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  does  likewise  clear  up  many  difficulties  in  which  the 
supposed  composition  of  Ideas  necessarily  involves  us.  And, 
though  this  is  the  only  argument  I  mean  to  use  at  present,  (be- 
cause I  would  not  willingly  digress  too  far,  and  it  is  not  the 
necessary  foundation  for  what  I  have  undertaken,)  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  owa 
principles  and  a  physical  consideration  of  the  Senses  and  the 
Mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition  of  Ideas. 

£.— •Well.  Since  you  do  not  intend  to  build  any  thing  upon 
it,  we  may  safely  for  the  present  suppose  what  you  have  ad** 
vanced;  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  greatest  part  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Essay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what  he  calls  the 
composition,  abstraction,  complexity,  generalization,  relation, 
&c.  of  Ideas,  does  indeed  merely  concern  Language.  But, 
pray,  let  me  ask  you,  if  so,  what  has  Mr.  Locke  done  in  the 
Third  Book  of  his  Essay,  in  which  he  professedly  treats  of  the 
nature,  use,  and  signification  of  language? 

H. — He  has  really  done  little  else  but  enlarge  upon  what  he 
had  said  before,  when  he  thought  he  was  treating  only  ot  Ideas: 
that  is,  he  has  continued  to  treat  of  the  composition  of  Terms. 
For  though,  in  the  passage  I  have  before  quoted,  he  says,  that 
''  unless  the  force  and  manner  of  signification  of  words  are  first 
well  observed,  there  can  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  knowledge ;" — and  though  this  is  the  de- 
clared reason  of  writing  his  l^hird  Book  concerning  Language, 
hs distinct  from  Ideas;  yet  he  continues  to  treat  singly,  as  be- 
fore, concerning  tlie  Force^  of  words,  and  has  not  advanced  one 
syllable  concerning  their  Manner  of  signification. 

The  only  Division  Mr.  Locke  has  made  of  words,  is,  into — 
Names  of  Ideas  mid  Particles.  This  division  is  not  made  regu- 
larly and  formally,  but  is  reserved  to  his  seventh  Chapter.    And 

*  The  Force  of  a  word  depends  upon  the  number  of  Ideas  of  which 
that  word  is  the  sign* 
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even  there  it  is  done  in  a  very  cautious,  doubting,  loose,  uncer- 
tain manner,  very  different  from  that  incomparable  author's 
usual  method  of  proceeding.  For,  though  the  general  title  of 
the  seventh  Chapter  is, — Of  Particles '^ — yet  he  seems  to  chuse 
to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  does  or  does  not  include  Verbs 
in  that  title,  and  particularly  what  he  calls  "  the  Marks  of  the 
Mind^s  affirming  or  denying,"  And  indeed  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  that — "  Some  parts  of  that 
Third  Book  concerning  Words,  though  the  thoughts  were  easy 
and  clear  enough,  yet  cost  him  more  pains  to  express  than  all 
the  rest  of  his  Essay ;  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  much 
wonder  if  there  were  in  some  parts  of  it  obscurity  and  doubtful- 
ness." Now  whenever  any  man  finds  this  difficulty  to  express 
himself,  in  a  language  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  let  him 
be  persuaded  that  his  thoughts  are  not  clear  enough :  for,  as 
Swifl  (I  think)  has  somewhere  observed,  "  When  the  water  is 
clear  you  will  easily  see  to  the  bottom." 

The  whole  of  this  vague  Chapter — Of  Particles — (which 
should  have  contained  an  account  of  every  thing  but  Nouns)  is 
comprised  in  two  pages  and  a  half:  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Third 
Book  concerns  only,  as  before,  the  Force  of  the  names  of  Ideas. 

B. — How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Do  you  suppose  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Grammarians,  or  that  he 
despised  the  subject? 

H. — No  :  I  am  very  sure  of  the  contrary.  For  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  despise  the  subject,  since  he  repeatedly  and  strongly 
recommends  it  to  others  :  and  at  every  step  throughout  his 
Essay,  I  find  the  most  evident  marks  of  the  journey  he  had 
himself  taken  through  all  their  works.  But  it  appears  that  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  he  found  there  concerning 
Particles :  For  he  complains  that  ''  this  part  of  Grammar  has 
been  as  much  neglected,  as  some  others  over-diligently  culti- 
vated." And  says,  that  "  He  who  would  shew  the  right  use  of 
Particles,  and  what  significancy  and  force  they  have,"  (that  is, 
according  to  his  own  division,  the  right  use,  significancy,  and 
force  of  ALL  words  except  the  names  of  Ideas,)  "  must  take  a 
little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe 
nicely  the  several  postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing."  For 
these  Particles,  he  says, — "  are  all  marks  of  some  action  or  inti- 
mation of  the  Mind;  and  therefore,  to  understand  them  rightly, 
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the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations  and  ex- 
ceptions, and  several  other  thoughts  of  the  Mind^ybr  tphich  toe 
have  either  none  or  very  d^cient  names,  are  diligently  to  be 
studied.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding 
the  number  of  Particles."  For  himself,  he  declines  the  task, 
however  necessary  and  neglected  by  all  others  :  and  that  for  no 
better  reason  than — '^  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of 
this  sort  of  signs."  And  yet  he  was  (as  he  professed  and 
thought)  writing  on  the  human  Understanding:  and  therefore 
should  not  surely  have  left  mankind  still  in  the  same  darkness 
in  which  he  found  them,  concerning  these  hitherto  unnamed  and 
(but  by  himselO  undiscovered  operations  of  the  Mind. 

In  short,  this  seventh  Chapter  is,  to  me,  a  full  confession  and 
proof  that  he  had  not  settled  his  own  opinion  concerning  the 
manner  of  signification  of  Words :  that  it  still  remained  (though 
he  did  not  chuse  to  have  it  so  understood)  a  Desideratum  with 
him,  as  it  did  with  our  great  Bacon  before  him  :  and  therefore 
that  he  would  not  decide  any  thing  about  it ;  but  confined  him* 
self  to  the  prosecution  of  his  original  inquiry  concerning  the 
first  sort  oi  Abbreviations,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
to  knowledge,  and  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Ideas. 

But  though  he  declined  the  subject,  he  evidently  leaned  to- 
wards the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Scaliger,  and  Mess,  de  Port 
Royal :  and  therefore,  without  having  sufficiently  examined 
their  position,  he  too  hastily  adopted  their  notion  concerning 
the  pretended  Copula — ^'  Is,  and  Is  not."  He  supposed,  with 
them,  that  affirming  and  denying  were  operutions  of  the  Mind: 
and  referred  all  the  other  sorts  of  Words  to  the  same  source. 
Though,  if  the  different  sorts  of  Words  had  been  (as  he  waa 
willing  to  believe)  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,  it  was  almost  impossible  they  should  have 
escaped  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Mr.  Locke. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 


jB.— You  said  some  time  ago,  very  truly,  that  the  number  of 
Parts  of  Speech  was  variously  reckoned :  and  that  it  has  not  to 
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this  moment  been  settled,  what  sort  of  difierence  in  words 
should  entitle  them  to  hold  a  separate  rank  by  themselves. 

By  what  you  have  since  advanced^  this  matter  seems  to  be 
ten  times  more  unsettled  than  it  was  before :  for  you  have  dis- 
carded the  differences  of  Things,  and  the  differences  of  Ideas, 
and  the  different  operations  of  the  Mind,  as  guides  to  a  division 
of  Language.  Now  I  cannot  for  my  life  imagine  any  other 
principle  that  you  have  left  to  conduct  us  to  the  Parts  of 
Speech. 

H. — I  thought  I  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  signification  of  words. 

B. — Which  do  you  mean  ? 

H, — ^The  same  which  Mr.  Locke  employs  in  his  inquiry  into 
the  Force  of  words:  viz. — ^The  two  great  purposes  of  speech. 

B, — ^And  to  what  distribution  do  they  lead  you  ? 

H.' — 1.  To  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
Thoughts.     And, 

2,  To  Abbreviations,  employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch. 

B, — ^Uow  many  of  each  do  you  reckon  ?  And  which  are 
they  ? 

H, — In  what  particular  language  do  you  mean  ?  For,  if  you 
do  not  confine  your  question,  you  might  as  reasonably  expect 
me  (according  to  the  fable)  *'  to  make  a  coat  to  fit  the  moon 
in  all  her  changes." 

B. — Why?  Are  th6y  not  the  same  in  all  languages? 

H. — Those  necessary  to  the  communication  of  our  thoughts 
are. 

B. — And  are  not  the  others  also  ? 

H. — No.     Very  different. 

JB. — I  thought  we  were  talking  of  Universal  Grammar. 

H. — I  mean  so  too.  But  I  cannot^answer  the  whole  of 
your  question,  unless  you  confine  it  to  some  particular  language 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  However,  that  need  not  disturb 
you  :  for  you  will  6nd  afterwards  that  the  principles  will  apply 
universally. 

JB. — ^Well.  For  the  present  then  confine  yourself  to  the  we- 
eessary  Parts :  and  exemplify  in  the  English. 

H.*^In  English,  and  in  all  Languages,  there  are  only  two 
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Borts  of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts. 

li, — ^And  they  are? 

H. — 1.  Noun,  and 
2.  Verb. 

B. — ^These  are  the  common  names,  and  I  suppose  you  use 
them  according  to  the  common  acceptation. 

H. — I  should  not  otherwise  have  chosen  them,  but  because 
they  are  commonly  employed ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  prescriptive  title  :  besides,  without  doing 
any  mischief,  it  saves  time  in  our  discourse.  And  I  use  them 
according  to  their  common  acceptation. 

JS. — But  you  have  not  all  this  while  informed  me  how  many 
Parts  of  Speech  you  mean  to  lay  down. 

H. — ^That  shall  be  as  you*  please.  Either  Two,  or  Twenty, 
or  more.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both  the 
necessary  Words  and  the  Abbreviations  ai*e  all  of  them  Parts 
of  Speech ;  because  they  are  all  useful  in  Language,  and  each 
has  a  different  manner  of  signification.  But  I  think  it  of  great 
consequence  both  to  knowledge  and  to  Languages,  to  keep  the 
words  employed  for  the  different  purposes  of  speech  as  distinct 
as  possible.  And  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  necessary  words  ^:  and  to  include  all  the  others 
(which  are  not  necessary  to  speech,  but  merely  substitutes  of 
the  first  sort)  under  the  title  of  Abbreviations. 

B. — Merely  Substitutes !  You  do  not  mean  that  you  can 
discourse  as  well  without  as  with  them  ? 

H. — Not  as  well.  A  sledge  cannot  be  drawn  along  as 
smoothly,  and  easily,  and  swiftly  as  a  carriage  with  wheels ; 
but  it  may  be  dragged. 

JS. — Do  you  mean  then  that,  without  using  any  other  sort 
of  word  whatever,  and  merely  by  the  means  of  the  Noun  and 
Verb  alone,  you  can  relate  or  communicate  any  thing  that  I 
can  relate  or  communicate  with  the  help  of  all  the  others? 

H. — Yes.  It  is  the  great  proof  of  all  I  have  advanced. 
And,  upon  trial,  you  will  find  that  you  may  do  the  same.    But, 


'  "  Res  necessarias  pbilosophus  primo  loco  etatuit :  accessorias  autem 
et  vicarias,  mox." — /.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis  L,  L,  cap.  110. 
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after  the  long  habit  and  familiar  use  of  Abbreviations^  your  first 
attempts  to  do  without  them  will  seem  very  awkward  to  you ; 
and  you  will  stumble  as  often  as  a  horse,  long  used  to  be  shod, 
that  has  newly  cast  his  shoes.  Though  indeed  (even  with 
those  who  have  not  the  habit  to  struggle  against)  without  Ab^ 
breviaiiotiSy  Language  can  get  on  but  lamely :  and  therefore  they 
have  been  introduced,  in  different  plenty,  and  more  or  less 
happily,  in  all  Languages.  And  upon  these  two  points-— A6- 
breviation  of  Terms,  and  Abbreviation  in  the  manner  o/signifi" 
cation  of  words — depends  the  respective  excellence  of  every 
Language.    All  their  other  comparative  advantages  are  trifling. 

B.'^ — I  like  your  method  of  proof  very  well ;  and  will  certainly 
put  it  to  the  trial.  But  before  I  can  do  that  properly,  you  must 
explain  your  Abbreviations;  that  I  may  know  what  they  stand 
for,  and  what  words  to  put  in  their  room. 

/f.— Would  you  have  me  then  pass  over  the  two  necessary 
Parts  of  Speech ;  and  proceed  immediately  to  their  Abbre* 
viations  ? 

B. — If  you  will.  For  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  coipmon 
opinion,  concerning  the  words  which  you  have  distinguished  as 
necessary  to  the  communication  of  our  thoughts.  Those  you 
call  necessary,  I  suppose  you  allow  to  be  the  signs  of  different 
sorts  of  Ideas,  or  of  different  operations  of  the  mind. 

H. — Indeed  I  do  not.  The  business  of  the  mind,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  Language,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple. 
It  extends  no  further  than  to  receive  impressions,  that  is,  to 
have  Sensations  or  Feelings.  What  are  called  its  operations, 
are  merely  the  operations  of  Language.  A  consideration  of 
Ideas,  or  of  the  Mind,  or  of  Things  (relative  to  the  Parts  of 
Speech),  will  lead  us  no  further  than  to  Nouns :  i.  e.  the 
signs  of  those  impressions,  or  names  of  ideas.  The  other 
Part  of  Speech,  the  Verb,  must  be  accounted  for  from  the 
necessary  use  of  it  in  communication.  It  is  in  fact  the  com* 
munication  itself:  and  therefore  well  denominated  'Ftifia, 
Dictum.   For  the  Verb  is  quod  loqvimur  * ;  the  Noun,  de  quo. 

B, — Let  us  proceed  then  regularly  ;  and  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  on  each  of  your  two  necessary  Parts  of  Speech. 

'  "  Altenxm  est  quod  loquimur;  alterum  de  quo  loquimur." — 
QuinctU.  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NOUN. 

H. — Of  the  firBt  Part  of  Speech — the  Noun, — it  being 
the  best  understood,  and  therefore  the  most  spoken  of  by 
others,  I  shall  need  at  present  to  say  little  more  than  that  it  is 
the  simple  or  complex^  the  particular  or  general  sign  or  name 
of  one  or  more  Ideas. 

I  shall  only  remind  you,  that  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
concerning  Language,  comes  in  most  properly  the  considera- 
tion of  the  force  of  Terms :  which  is  the  whole  business  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  ;  to  which  I  refer  you.  And  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Locke's  intention  of  confining  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Mind  only,  was  the  reason  that  he  went  no 
further  than  to  the  Force  of  Terms ;  and  did  not  meddle  with 
their  Manner  of  signification,  to  which  the  Mind  alone  could 
never  lead  him. 

B. — Do  you  say  nothing  of  the  Declension,  Number,  Case 
and  Gender  of  Nouns  ? 

H. — At  present  nothing.  There  is  no  pains-worthy  diffi- 
culty nor  dispute  about  them. 

B, — Surely  there  is  about  the  Gender.  And  Mr.  Harris 
particularly  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  treat  at  lai^e 
of  what  others  have  slightly  hinted  concerning  it':  and  has 
supported  his  reasoning  by  a  long  list  of  poetical  authorities. 
What  think  you  of  that  part  of  his  book  ? 

H. — ^That,  with  the  rest  of  it,  he  had  much  better  have  let 
it  alone.  And  as  for  his  poetical  authorities  ;  the  Muses  (as 
I  have  heard  Mrs.  Peachum  say  of  her  own  sex  in  cases  of 
murder)  are  bitter   bad    judges   in   matters   of  philosophy. 

1  "  Pythagorici  sexum  in  cunctis  agnoscunt,  &c.  Agens,  Mas ; 
Pattens,  Fcemina.  Quapropter  Deus  dicunt  masculine ;  Terra,  foemi- 
nine :  et  Ignis,  masculine ;  et  Aqua,  fceminine :  quoniam  m  his  Actioi 
in  istis  Passio  relucebat.""-*Campaiie//o. 

"  In  rebus  inveniuntur  duae  proprietates  generales,  scilicet  pro- 
prietas  Agentis,  et  proprietas  Patientis.  Genus  est  modus  significandi 
nominis  aumptus  a  proprietate  activa  vel  passiva.  Genus  masculinum 
est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  proprietate  agentis :  Genus  foemininum 
est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  proprietate  patientis." — Scotus  Gram. 
Spec.  cap.  16. 
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Besides  that  Reason  is  an  arrant  Despot ;  who,  in  his  own 
dominionsi  admits  of  no  authority  but  his  own.  And  Mr. 
Harris  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  very  outset  of  that--* 
**  subtle  kind  of  reasoning  (as  he  calls  it)  which  discerns  even 
in  things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  natural 
distinction."  For  his  very  first  instances, — the  sun  and  the 
MOON) — destroy  the  whole  subtilty  of  this  kind  of  reasoning*. 
For  Mr.  Harris  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  many  Asiatic 
Languages,  and  in  all  the  northern  Languages  of  this  part  of 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  particularly  in  our  Mother* 
language  the  Anglo-Saxon  (from  which  sun  and  moon  are 
immediately  derived  to  us),  sun  is  Feminine,  and  moon  is 
Masculine^*  So  feminine  is  the  Sun,  [''  that  fair  hot  wench 
in  flame-colonr'd  taffata^"]  that  our  northern  Mythology 
makes  her  the  Wife  of  Tuisco. 

And  if  our  English  Poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  8cc.  have, 
by  a  familiar  Prosopopeia,  made  them  of  different  genders ;  it 

'  It  can  only  have  been  Mr.  Harris's  authority,  and  the  ill-founded 
praises  lavished  on  his  performance,  that  could  mislead  Dr.  Priestley, 

in  his  thirteenth  lecture,  hastily  and  without  examination  to  say 

*'  Thus,  for  example,  the  sux  having  a  stronger,  and  the  moon  a 
'weaker  influence  over  the  world,  and  there  being  but  two  celestiid 
bodies  so  remarkable ;  All  nations,  I  believe,  that  use  genders,  have 
ascribed  to  the  Sun  the  gender  of  the  Male,  and  to  the  Moon  that  of 
the  Female." 

Li  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish  and  Swedish, 
ST7N  h  feminine :  In  modem  Russian  it  is  neuter. 

'  "  Apud  Saxones,  Luna,  Mono,  Mona  aulem  Germanis  superior- 
ibus  Man,  alias  Man ;  a  Mon,  alias  Man  veterrimo  ipsorum  rege  et 
Deo  patrio,  quern  Tacitus  meminit,  et  in  Luna  celebrabant. — £x  hoc 
Lunam  masculino  (ut  Hebrai)  dicunt  genere,  Der  Mon ;  Dominamquc 
ejus  et  Amasiam,  e  cujus  aspectu  alias  languet,  alias  resipiscit.  Die 
San;  quasi  hunc  Lunam,  hanc  Solem.  Hinc  et  idolum  Lun»  viri 
fingebant  specie ;  non,  ut  Verstegan  opinatur,  foBminn." — Spelmon'e 
Ghu,  MoNA. 

"  De  generibus  Nominum  (quae  per  articulos,  adjeotiva,  participia, 
et  pronomina  indicantur)  hie  nihil  tradimus.  Obiter  tamen  observet 
Lector,  ut  ut  minuta  res  est,  Solem  {Sunna  vel  Sunne)  in  Anglo- 
8ax9nirft  esse  fxminini  generis,  et  Lunam  (Mona)  esse  maeeulini," — 
G.  Hickes. 

"  Quomodo  item  Sol  est  virile,  Germanicum  Sunn,  fcemininum. 
Dicunt  enim  Die  Sunn,  non  Der  Sunn,  Unde  et  Solem  Tuisconis 
ttxorem  fnisse  fabulantur."— C  /.  Vossiue. 

»  Fmipori  of  Henry  IV. 
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is  only  because,  from  their  classical  reading,  they  adopted 
the  southern  not  the  northern  mythology ;  and  followed  the 
pattern  of  their  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

Figure  apart,  in  our  Language,  the  names  of  things  without 
sex  are  also  without  gender ^  And  this,  not  because  our 
Reasoning  or  Understanding  differs  from  theirs  who  gave 
them  gender;  (which  must  be  the  case,  if  the  Mind  or 
Reason  was  concerned  in  it*,)  but  because  with  us  the  rela- 
tion of  words  to  each  other  is  denoted  by  the  place  or  by 
Prepositions ;   which   denotation    in   their    language    usually 


1  "  Sexus  enim  non  nisi  in  Animali,  aut  in  iis  quae  Animalis  naturam 
imitantur,  ut  arbores.     Sed  ab  usu  hoc  factum  est ;  qui  nunc  mascu- 

linum  sexum,  nunc  foemininum  attribuisset. Proprium  autem  ge- 

nerum  esse  pad  mutationem,  satis  patet  ex  genere  incerto ;  at  etiam 
Armentas  dixerit  Ennius,  quae  nos  Armenia,'* — J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis, 
cap.  79. 

'*  Nominum  quoque  genera  mutantur  adeo,  ut  piivatim  libros  super 
hac  re  veteres  confecerint.  Alterum  argumentum  est  ex  iis  quse  Dubia 
sive  Inverta  yocant.  Sic  enim  dictum  est.  Hie  vel  Hac  Dies.  Tertium 
testimonium  est  in  quihusdam :  nam  Plautus  Collum  masculino  dixit. 
Item  Jubar,  Palumbem,  atque  alia,  diversis  quam  nos  generibus  esse  a 
priscis  pronunciata." — Id.  cap.  103. 

"  Amour  qui  est  masculin  au  singulier,  est  quelquefois  femiuin  an 
pluriel ;  de  folles  amours.  On  dit  au  masculin  Un  Comt4,  Un  Duche ; 
et  au  feminin  Une  Comti  pairie,  Une  Duchi  pairie.  On  dit  encore  De 
bonnes  gens,  et  Des  gens  malheureux.  Par  oil  vous  voyez  que  le  sub- 
stantif  Gens  est  feminin,  lorsqu'il  est  pr^c^dd  d'un  adjectif ;  et  qu'il 
est  masculin,  lorsqu'il  en  est  ,sui\i.**^L'Abb^  de  Condillac,  part  2. 
chap.  4. 

The  ingenious  author  of — Notes  on  the  Grammaiica  Sinica  of  M. 
Fourmpnt — says,  "  According  to  the  Grammaire  Raisonn^e,  les  genres 
ont  eti  inventus  pour  les  terminaisons."  But  the  Mess,  da  Port  Royal 
have  discovered  a  different  origin ;  they  tell  us,  that — ^Arbor  est  femi- 
nine,  parceque  comme  une  bonne  mere  elle  porte  du  fruit. — Miratur  non 
sua.  How  could  Frenchmen  forget  that  in  their  own  la  meilleure  des 
langues  possibles.  Fruit-trees  are  masculine  and  their  firuits  feminine  ? 
Mr.  Harris  has  adopted  this  idea :  he  might  as  well  have  left  it  to  its 
legitimate  parents." — P.  47. 

^  "  Sane  in  sexu  seu  genere  physico  omnes  nationes  convenire  de- 
bebunt ;  quoniam  natura  est  eadem,  nee  ad  placitum  scriptorum  mu- 
tatur.  At  Poetse  et  Pictores  in  coloribus  non  semper  conveniunt. 
Ventos  Romani  non  solum  finxerunt  esse  viros,  sed  et  Decs :  at  He- 
brsei  contra  eos  ut  Nymphas  pinxerunt.  Arbores  Latini  specie  foeminea 
pinxerunt;  virili  Hispani,  &c.  Regiones  urbesque  Deos  esse  voluit 
Gentilium  Latinorum  Theologia :  at  Oermani  omnia  hsec  ad  neutrum 
rejecerunt.     Et  quidem  in  Genere,  seu  sexus  distinctione  grammatica. 
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made  a  part  of  the  words  themselves,  and  was  shewn  by 
cases  or  terminations.  This  contrivance  of  theirs,  allowing 
them  a  more  varied  construction,  made  the  terminating  gen* 
ders  of  Adjectives  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake  and 
misapplication. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    THE    ARTICLE    AND    INTERJECTION. 

B. — However  connected  with  the  Noun,  and  generally 
treated  of  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  you  forbear  to  mention 
the  Articles  at  present,  as  not  allowing  them  to  be  a  separate 
Part  of  Speech ;  at  least  not  a  necessary  Part ;  because,  as 
Wilkins  tells  us,  ''the  Latin  is  without  them*.''  Notwith- 
standing which,  when  you  consider  with  him  that  "  they  are 
so  convenient  for  the  greater  distinctness  of  speech ;  and  that 
upon  this  account,  the  Hebrew,  Qreek,  Sclavonic,  and  most 
other  languages  have  them;"  perhaps  you  will  not  think  it 
improper  to  follow  the  example  of  many  other  Grammarians : 
who,  though,  like  you,  they  deny  them  to  be  any  part  of 
speech,  have  yet  treated  of  them  separately  from  those  parts 
which  they  enumerate.  And  this  you  may  very  consistently 
do,  even  though  you  should  consider  them,  as  the  Abb^ 
Girard  calls  them,  merely  the  avant-coureurs  to  announce  the 
approach  or  entrance  of  a  Noun*. 

magna  est  inter  outhores  differentia:  non  solum  in  diversis  linguis, 
sed  etiun  in  eadem.  In  Latina,  ne  ad  alias,  recurram,  aliter  Oratores, 
et  aliter  Poetse :  aliter  veteres,  et  aliter  juniores  sentiunt,  &c.  Iberes 
in  Asia  florere  dicuntur,  et  linguam  habere  elegantemi  et  tamen  nullam 
generum  varietatem  agnoscunt." — Caramuel,  Ixii. 

1  Essoy,  part  3.  chap.  3. 

«  J'abandonne  Tart  de  copier  des  mots  dits  et  r^p^t^s  mille  fois  avant 
moi ;  poisqu'ils  n'expliquent  pas  les  choses  essentielles  que  j'ai  dessein 
de  fiaire  entendre  &  mes  lecteurs.  Une  dtude  attentive  faite  d'apr^ 
I'osage  m'instruit  bien  mieuz.  EUe  m'apprend  que  T Article  est  un 
mot  €tabli  pour  annoncer  et  particulariser  simplemeot  la  chose  sans  la 
nommer :  c'est  k  dire,  qu'il  est  une  expression  inddfinie,  quoique  posi« 
tive,  dont  la  juste  valeur  n'est  que  de  faire  naitre  Tid^e  d'une  espece 
sabeistente  qu'on  distingue  de  la  totality  des  ^tres,  pour  6tre  ensuite 
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if. — Of  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
Article,  I  must  own  I  think  that  of  the  very  ingenious  Abb6 
Oirard  to  be  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd.  The  fate  of  this 
very  necessary  word  has  been  most  singularly  hard  and  unfor- 
tunate. For  though  without  it,  or  some  equivalent  invention  ^, 
men  could  not  communicate  their  thoughts  at  all;  yet  (like 
many  of  the  most  useful  things  in  this  world)  from  its  un- 
affected simplicity  and  want  of  brilliancy,  it  has  been  ungrate- 
fully neglected  and  degraded.  It  has  been  considered,  after 
Scaliger,  as  otiosum  loquacissima  gentis  Inslrumentum :  or,  at 
best,  as  a  mere  vaunt^courier  to  announce  the  coming  of  his 
master  :  whilst  the  brutish  inarticulate  Interjection,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refuge  of 
the  speechless,  has  been  permitted,  because  beautiful  and 
gaudy,  to  usurp  a  place  amongst  words,  and  to  exclude  the 
Article  from  its  well-earned  dignity.  But  though  the  Article 
is  denied  by  many  Grammarians  to  be  a  Part  of  Speech ;  it  is 
yet,  as  you  say,  treated  of  by  many,  separately  from  those 

Domm^e.  Cette  definition  en  expose  clairement  la  nature  et  le  service 
propre,  au  quel  on  le  voit  constamment  attachd  dans  quelque  circon- 
stance  que  ce  soit.  Elle  m'en  donne  une  id^e  nette  et  d^termin^e :  me 
le  fait  reconnoitre  par  tout :  et  m'empeche  de  le  confondre  avec  tout 
autre  mot  d'espece  diff(6rente.  Je  sens  parfaitement  que  lorsque  je 
veux  parler  d'un  objet,  qui  se  pr^sente  &  mes  yeux  ou  &  mon  imagina- 
tioD,  le  g6nie  de  ma  langue  ne  m'en  foumit  pas  toujours  la  denomina- 
tion precise  dans  le  premier  instant  de  Tex^cution  de  la  parole :  que  le 
plus  souvent  il  m'offre  d*abord  un  autre  mot,  comme  un  commencement 
de  sujet  propose  et  de  distinction  des  autres  objets ;  ensorte  que  ce  mot 
est  un  vrai  pr^paratoire  k  la  denomination,  par  lequel  elle  est  annonc^e, 
avant  que  de  se  presenter  elle  m^me :  £t  voilk  V Article  tel  que  je  I'ai 
defini.  81  cet  Avant' coureur  diminue  la  vivacity  du  langage,  il  y  met 
en  recompense  une  certaine  politesse  et  une  deiicatesse  qui  naissent  de 
cette  idee  preparatoire  et  indefinie  d'un  objet  qu'on  va  nommer :  car 
par  ce  moyen  I'esprit  etant  rendu  attentif  avant  que  d'etre  instruit,  il  a 
le  plaisir  d'aller  au  devant  de  la  denomination,  de  la  desirer,  et  de  I'at- 
tendre  avant  que  de  la  posseder.  Plaisir  qui  a  ici,  comme  aiUeurs,  un 
merite  flateur,  propre  k  piquer  le  gout. — Qu'on  me  passe  cette  meta- 
phore ;  puisqu'elle  a  de  la  justesse,  et  fait  connoitre  d'une  maniere  sen- 
sible une  chose  tres-tnetaphysiqtte" — ^DIbc.  4. 

*  For  some  equivalent  invention,  see  the  Persian  and  other  Eastern 
languages;  which  supply  the  place  of  our  Article  by  a  termination  to 
those  NouDs  which  they  would  indefinitely  particularize. 

This  circumstance  of  fact  (if  there  weve  not  other  reasons)  suffi- 
ciently explodes  Girard's  notion  of  Avant^amreurt. 
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parts  which  they  allow.  This  inconflistency  *  and  the  cause  of 
it  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Buonmattei,  whose  understand- 
ing had  courage  sufficient  to  restore  the  Article  ;  and  to  launch 
out  beyond  quelle  fatali  colonne  che  gli  antichi  avevan  segnate 
col — Non  plus  ultra.  "  Dodici,"  says  he,  (Tratt.  7.  cap.  22, 
23.)  ^'  afFermiamo  esser  le  Parti  deir  orazione  nella  nostra 
lingua.  N^  ci  siam  curati  che  gli  altri  quasi  tutti  non  ne 
yogiion  conceder  piu  d'  otto ;  mossi,  come  si  vede,  da  una 
certa  soprastiziosa  ostinazione  (sia  detto  con  pace  e  riverenza 
loro)  che  gli  autori  piu  antichi  hanno  stabilito  tal  numero: 
Quasi  che  abbiano  in  tal  modo  proibito  a  noi  il  passar  quelle 
fatali  colonne  che  gli  antichi  avevan  segnate  col — ISon  plus 
ultra.  Onde  perch^  i  Latini  dicevan  tutti  con  una  voce  uni- 
forme — Partes  Orationis  sunt  octo  : — quei  che  intorno  a  cent' 
anni  sono  scrisson  le  regole  di  questa  lingua,  cominciavan  con 
la  raedesima  cantilena.  II  che  se  sia  da  coromendare  o  da 
biasimare  non  dir6 :  Basta  che  a  me  par  una  cosa  ridicolosa, 
dire — Otto  son  le  parti  dell*  orazioney^-^e  subito  soggiugnere — 
Ma  innanzi  che  io  di  quelle  incominci  a  ragionare,  fa  mestiero 
che  sapra  gli  Articoli  alcuna  cosa  ti  dica, 

*^  Questo  ^  il  medesimo  che  se  dicessimo— Tre  son  le  parti 
del  mondo :  Ma  prima  ch'  io  ti  ragioni  di  quelle,  fa  mestiero 
che  sopra  I'Europa  alcuna  cosa  ti  dica.'* 

B, — ^As  far  as  respects  the  Article  I  think  you  are  right. 
But  why  such  bitterness  against  the  Interjection  ?  Why  do 
you  not  rather  follow  Buonmattei's  example ;  and,  instead  of 
excluding  both,  admit  them  both  to  be  Parts  of  Speech  ?* 


*  What  Scaliger  says  of  the  Participle  may  very  justly  be  applied  to 
this  manner  of  treating  the  Article.  "  Si  non  est  Nota,  imo  vero  si 
nonnullis  ne  pars  quidem  orationis  ulla,  ab  aliis  separata,  judicata  est ; 
quo  consilio  ei  rei,  quse  nusquam  extat,  sedem  statuunt." — Lib.  7.  cap. 

140. 

*  "  Interjectionem  non  esse  partem  orationis,  sic  ostendo.  Quod 
naturale  est,  idem  est  apud  omnes :  sed  gemitus  et  signa  laetitiae  idem 
sunt  apud  omnes :  sunt  igitur  naturales.  Si  vero  naturales,  non  sunt 
partes  orationis.  Nam  esB  partes,  secundum  Aristotelem,  ea:  instituto, 
non  natura,  debent  constare.  Inteijectionem  Grieci  adverbiis  adnume- 
rant,  sed  falso :  nam  neque  Graecis  Uteris  scribantur,  sed  signa  tristitise, 
ant  Isetitiae,  qualia  in  avibus,  aut  quadrupedibus,  quibus  tamen  nee 
vocem  nee  orationem  concedimus.  VaUa  interjectionem  a  partibus 
orationis  rejicit.    Itaque  Inteijectionem  a  partibus  orationis  excludi- 
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H. — Because  the  dominion  of  Speech  is  erected  upon  the 
downfall  of  Interjections.  Without  the  artful  contrivances  of 
Language,  mankind  would  have  nothing  but  Interjections  with 
which  to  communicate,  oi*allyi  any  of  their  feelings.  The 
neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shrieking, 
and  every  other  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have 
almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  Parts  of  Speech,  as  Inter- 
jections have.  Voluntary  Interjections  are  only  employed 
when  the  suddenness  or  vehemence  of  some  affection  or  passion 
returns  men  to  their  natural  state ;  and  makes  them  for  a 
moment  forget  the  use  of  speech':  or  w4ien,  from  some  cir* 
cumstance,  the  shortness  of  titiie   will  not  4)ermit  them   to 


mus :  tantum  abest,  ut  cam  primam  et  precipuam  cum  Cssare  Scali- 
gero  conBtituamus." — San^ii  Minerva,  lib.  1 .  cap.  2.  De  partibuB  ora- 
tionis,  page  17.  Edit.  Amst.  1714. 

*  The  industrious  and  exact  Cinonio,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  had  a  single  glimpse  of  reason,  speaks  thus  of  one  inteijection : — 
"  I  vaij  affetti  cm  serve  questa  interiezzione  Ah  et  Ahi,  sono  piu  di 
venti :  ma  v'  abbisogna  d'  un  awertimento ;  che  nell'  esprimerli  sempre 
diversificano  il  suono,  e  vagliono  quel  tanto  che,  presso  i  Latini,  Ah. 
Proh.  Oh.  Vah.  Hei.  Pape,  &c.  Ma  questa  h  parte  spettante  a  chi 
pronunzia,  che  sappio  6zx  loro  V  accento  di  quell'  affetto  cui  servono ; 
e  sono 

d'  esclamazione. 

di  dolersi. 

di  svillaveggiare. 

di  pregare. 

di  gridare  minacciando. 

di  minacciare. 

di  sospirare. 

di  sgarare. 

di  maravigliarsi. 

d'  incitare, 

di  sdegno. 

di  desiderare. 

di  reprendere. 

di  vendicarsi. 

di  raccomandazione. 

di  commovimento  per  aUegrezza. 

di  lamentarsi. 

di  befiare. 

et  altri  vaij." 

Annotazioni  alP  trattato,  delle  Particelie,  di  Cinonio, 
capitolo  11. 
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exercise  it.  And  in  books  they  are  only  used  for  embellish- 
ment, and  to  mark  strongly  the  above  situations*  But  where 
Speech  can  be  employed,  they  are  totally  useless ;  and  are 
always  tnsuflScient  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  our 
thoughts.  And  indeed  where  will  you  look  for  the  Inter-* 
jection?  Will  you  find  it  amongrit  laws,  or  in  books  of  civil 
institutions,  in  history,  or  in  any  treatise  of  useful  arts  or 
sciences  ?  No.  You  must  seek  for  it  in  rhetorick  and  poetry, 
in  novels,  plays  and  romances. 

B.— If  what  you  say  is  true,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Article  has  had  hard  measure  to  be  displaced  for  the  Inter- 
jection. For  by  your  declamation,  and  the  zeal  you  have 
shewn  in  its  defence,  it  is  evident  that  you  do  not  intend  we 
should,  with  Scaliger,  consider  it  merely  as  otiosum  Instrw^ 
mentum. 

H. — ^Most  assuredly  not :  though  I  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  used  otiose  by  many  nations  ^  And  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  keeping  his  eyes  solely  on  the  superfluous  use  (or  rather 
abuse)  of  it,  he  should  too  hastily  conclude  against  this  very 
necessary  instrument  itself. 

B, — Say  you  so !  very  necessary  instrument !  Since  then 
you  have,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  allowed  its  necessity,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Article  comes  to  be  so  neces- 
sary to  Speech :  and,  if  necessary,  how  can  the  Latin  language 
be  without  it,  as  most  authors  agree  that  it  is^?     And  when 

I  "  II  seroit  ^  souhaiter  qu'on  supprimdt  T Article,  toutes  les  fois 
que  les  noms  sont  suffisamment  d^termin^s  par  la  nature  de  la  chose 
ou  par  les  circonstances ;  le'discours  en  seroit  plus  vif.  Mais  la  grande 
habitude  que  nous  nous  en  sommes  faite,  ne  le  permet  pas :  et  ce  n'est 
que  dans  des  proverbes,  plus  anciens  que  cette  habitude,  que  nous  nous 
fatsons  une  loi  de  le  supprimer.  On  dit — Pauvret^  n'est  pas  vice :  au 
lieu  de  dire — La  pauvreti  n'est  pas  un  vice." — Condillac,  Gram,  part  2, 
chap.  14. 

Without  any  injury  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  article  might 
have  been  omitted  here  by  Condillac,  twelve  or  thirteen  times. 

^  'Q$  Zoxei  fioi  irepi  'Puffiauay  Xeyet)^  opoi  fteWoi  rvy  b^ov  ri  vavres 
avBfi^iroi  ^wyrai,  TrpoBetreis  re  yap  a<pripriK€,  irXriv  oXiyuty  itvacraSf 
twy  T€  KuXovfieywy  apdp(>iy,  ovdcv  trpofficxerai  to  irapanay, — IlXarw- 
yiKa  ZifrrijjLaTa  0. 

"  Articulus  nobis  nullus  et  Grsecis  superfluus." 

"  Satis  constat  Grsecorum  Articulos  non  neglectos  a  nobis,  sed  eorum 
usum  superfluum." — /.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis  L.  L,  cap.  72. — 131. 

It  is  pleasant  after  this  to  have  Scaliger's  authority  against  himself. 
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you  have  given  me  satisfaction  on  those  points,  you  will 
permit  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  further, 

if. — You  may  learn  its  necessity,  if  you  please,  from  Mr.  Locke* 
And  that  once  proved,  it. follows  of  consequence  that  I  must 
deny  its  absence  from  the  Latin  or  from  any  other  Language'* 

B. — Mr.  Locke  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  even  once  men- 
tioned the  Article. 

H. — Notwithstanding  which  he  has  sufficiently  proved  its 
necessity ;  and  conducted  us  directly  to  its  use  and  purpose. 
For  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Essay, 
sect.  9,  he  says, — ^'  The  use  of  words  being  to  stand  as  out- 
ward marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken 
from  particular  things ;  if  eveiy  particular  idea  should  have  a 
distinct  name,  names  would  be  endless."  So  again,  book  3. 
chap.  3.  treating  of  General  Terms,  he  says, — "  All  things 
that  exist  being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reason* 
able  that  words,  which  ought  to  be  conform'ed  to  things, 
should  be  so  too ;  I  mean  in  their  signification.  But  yet  we 
^  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part  of  words  that 
make  all  languages,  are  General  Terms.  Which  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 
For,  first,  it  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should 
have  a  distinct  peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use 
of  words  depending  on  that  connexion  which  the  mind  makes 
between  its  ideas  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of  them ;  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind 

and  to  hear  him  prove  that  the  Latin  not  only  has  Articles ;  but  even 
the  very  identical  Article  *0  of  the  Greeks  :  for  he  says  (and,  notwith- 
■  standing  the  etymological  dissent  of  Vossius,  says  truly)  that  the  Latin 
Qui  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  icai  6. 

"  Articulum,  Fabio  teste,  Latinus  sermo  non  desiderat :  imo,  me 
judice,  plane  ignorat." — G.  J,  Vossius. 

"  Displeased  with  the  redundance  of  Particles  in  the  Greek,  the 
Romans  extended  their  displeasure  to  the  Article,  which  they  totally 
banished." — Notes  on  the  Grammatica  Sinica  of  Mons.  Fourmont,  p.  54. 

1  "  L' Article  indicatif  se  suppl^e  sur  tout  par  la  terminaison,  dans  les 
langues  &  terminaisons,  comme  la  langue  Latine.  C'est  ce  qui  avoit 
fait  croire  mal-k-propos  que  les  Latins  n'avoient  aucun  Article ;  et  qui 
avoit  fait  conclure  plus  mal-k-propos  encore  que  I'Article  n'^toit  pas 
une  partie  du  discours." — Court  de  Gehelin,  Gram,  Universelle,  p.  192. 

The  Latin  quis  is  evidently  xai  6s ;  and  the  Latin  terminations  us,  a, 
um,  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  os,  v»  l^y* 
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should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also  the 
peculiar  name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar 
appropriation  to  that  idea.  We  may  therefore  easily  find  a 
reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each 
sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much 
less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  sand  that  came  in 
their  way  by  a  peculiar  name. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible^ 
it  would  be  useless :  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief 
end  of  Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  par- 
ticular things,  that  would  not  serve  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with  others^ 
only  that  they  may  be  understood ;  which  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  use  or  consent,  the  sound  I  make  by  the  organs  of 
speech  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I 
apply  to  it  in  mine  when  I  speak  it.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the 
ideas  in  my  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  signiflcant 
or  intelligible  to  another  who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  thbse 
very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  my  notice." — 
And  again,  sect.  1 1 . — ''  General  and  Universal  belong  not  to 
the  real  existence  of  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  crea- 
tures of  the  Understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and 
concern  only  signs.  Universality  belongs  not  to  things  them- 
selves, which  are  all  of*  them  particular  in  their  existence. 
When  therefore  we  quit  Particulars,  the  Generals  that  rest  are 
only  creatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  nature  being 
nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  of  signifying  or 
representing  many  Particulars." 

Now  from  this  necessity  of  General  Terms,  follows  imme- 
diately the  necessity  of  the  Article :  whose  business  it  is  to 
reduce  their  generality,  and  upon  occasion  to  enable  us  to 
employ  general  terms  for  Particulars. 

So  that  the  Article  also,  in  combination  with  a  general  term, 
18  merely  a  substitute.  But  then  it  differs  from  those  substi- 
tutes which  we  have  ranked  under  the  general  head  of  Abbre-- 
viations  :  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  and  supplies  the  place  of  words  which  are  not  in  the 
language.  Whereas  Abbreviations  are  not  necessary  for  com- 
munication f  and  supply  the  place  of  words  which  are  in  the 
language. 

D  2 
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B. — As  far  then  as  regards  the  Article,  Mr.  Harris  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  author  most  likely  to  meet  with  your 
approbation :  for  he  not  only  establishes  its  necessity,  in  order 
''  to  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species/'  and 
therefore  treats  of  it  separately ;  but  has  raised  it  to  a  degree 
of  importance  much  beyond  all  other  modern  Grammarians. 
And  though  he  admits  of  only  two  Articles^  ''  properly  and 
strictly  so  called,"  viz.  A  and  the  ;  yet  has  he  assigned  to  these 
two  little  words  full  one-fourth  part  in  his  distribution  of 
language :  which,  you  know,  is  into — "  Substantives,  Attri- 
butives, Definitives,  and  Connectives." 

if. — If  Mr.  Harris  has  not  intirely  secured  my  concurrence 
with  his  Doctrine  of  Definitives,  I  must  confess  he  has  at  least 
taken  effectual  care  to  place  it  compleatly  beyond  the  reach  of 
confutation.     He  says, 

1.  ''  The  Articles  have  no  meaning,  but  when  associated  to 
some  other  word." 

2.  ''  Nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  the  Greek 
article  *0  to  the  English  article  the." 

3.  ''  But  the  article  A  defines  in  an  imperfect  manner." 

4.  '^  There/ore  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to 
our  article  A." 

6.  However,  "  they  supply  its  place." 
— And  How,  think  you  ? 

6.  "  By  a  Negation" — (observe  well  their  method  of  supply) 
— "  by  a  negation  of  their  article  'O ;"  (that  is,  as  he  well 
explains  himself,) — *'  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but 
only  the  article  'O  withdrawn.'' 

7.  *^  Even  in  English,  we  also  express  the  force  of  the  article 
A,  in  plurals,  by  the  same  negation  of  the  article  the*." 

»  "  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in^hich  the  Article 
A  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  it,  but 
supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  Article 'O.—'O  aydpwvos  ercere*', 
THE  man  fell ;  aydputnos  eirecrev,  A  man  fell ; — without  any  thing  pre- 
fixed, but  only  the  Article  withdrawn." 

•  *  Even  in  English,  where  the  Article  A  cannot  be  used ,  as  in  plurals, 
its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation. — Those  are  thb  men, 
means,  Those  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess  some  previous  know- 
ledge.— Those  are  men,  the  Article  apart,  means  no  more  than  they  are 
so  many  vague  and  uncertain  individuals ;  just  as  the  phrase, — A  man, 
in  the  singular,  implies  one  of  the  same  number."     Book  2.  chap.  1. 
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Now  here  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  compleatly  thrown 
out ;  and,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  merely  for  want  of  a  firm 
resting-place  on  which  to  fix  my  machine :  for  it  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  raise  the  earth  with  a  fulcrum  of  ether, 
as  for  me  to  establish  any  reasoning  or  argument  on  this  sort 
o{  negation.  For,  **  nothing  being  prefixed/'  I  cannot  imaging 
in  what  manner  or  in  what  respect  a  negation  of  *0  or  of  the, 
differs  from  a  negation  of  Harris  or  of  Pudding.  For  lack 
however  of  the  light  of  comprehension,  I  must  do  as  other 
Grammarians  do  in  similar  situations,  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
a  parallel. 

I  will  suppose  Mr.  Harris  (when  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury)  to  have  addressed  the  Minister  in  the  same  style  of 
reasoning,—"  Salaries,  Sir,  produce  no  benefit,  unless  asso- 
ciated to  some  receiver  :  my  salary  at  present  is  but  an  imper- 
fect provision  for  myself  and  family :  but  your  salary  as 
Minister  is  much  more  compleat.  Oblige  me  therefore  by 
withdrawing  my  present  scanty  pittance  ;  and  supply  its  place 
to  me,  by  a  negation  of  your  salary," — I  think  this  request 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  denied  :  and  what  satisfaction 
Mr.  Harris  would  have  felt  by  finding  his  theory  thus  reduced 
to  practice,  no  person  can  better  judge  than  myself;  because 
I  have  experienced  a  conduct  not  much  dissimilar  from  the  * 
Rulers  of  the  Inner  Temple :  who  having  first  inticed  me  to 
quit  one  profession,  after  many  years  of  expectation,  have  very 
handsomely  supplied  its  place  to  me  by  a  negation  of  the  other. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  three  following  chapters  (except  some  small  alterations 
and  additions)  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  in  the  year  1778  :  which,  though 
published,  was  not  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The 
substance  of  that  Letter,  and  of  all  that  I  have  further  to  com- 
municate on  the  subject  of  Language,  has  been  amongst  the 
loose  papers  in  my  closet  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  ;  and 
would  probably  have  remained  there  some  years  longer,  and 
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have  been  finally  consigned  with  myself  to  oblivion,  if  I  had 
not  been  made  the  miserable  victim  of — Two  Prepositions  and 
a  Conjunction* 

The  officiating  Priests  indeed  ^  were  themselves  of  rank  and 
eminence  sufficient  to  dignify  and  grace  my  fall.  But  that  the 
Conjunction  that,  and  the  Prepositions  of  and  concbbnino 
(words  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  have  no  meaning) 
should  be  made  the  abject  instruments  of  my  civil  extinction, 
(for  such  was  the  intention,  and  such  has  been  the  consequence 
of  my  prosecution,)  appeared  to  me  to  make  my  exit  from  civil 
life  as  degrading  as  if  I  had  been  brained  by  a  lady's  fan. 
For  mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words 
without  meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaning,  are  the  everlasting 
engines  of  fraud  and  injustice :  and  that  the  grimgribber  of 
Westminster-Hall  is  a  more  fertile,  and  a  much  more  formi- 
dable, source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians. 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  me  in  arrest  of  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  1777,  the  Chief  Justice 
adjourned  the  decision :  and  instead  of  arguments  on  the  merits 
of  my  objection,  (which  however  by  a  side-wind  were  falsely 
represented  by  him  as  merely  literal  Jlaws^)  desired  that  Pre^ 
cedents  might  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  a  future 
day.  None  were  however  adduced,  but  by  the  Chief  Justice 
himself;  who  indeed  produced  two.  (Thereby  depriving  me 
of  the  opportunity  of  combating  the  Precedents  and  their 
application,  which  I  should  have  had  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Attorney  General^.)  And  on  the  strength  of  these 

*  Attorney  General  Thurlow — since  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 

Solicitor  General  Wedderhurne — since  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 

Earl  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Buller — since  a  Judge. 

Mr.  WaUace — since  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Mansfield — since  Solicitor  General  and  C.  J.  of  the  C.  Pleas. 

Mr.  Bearoroft — since  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 

'  "  Lord  Mansfield, 

"  If  the  Defendant  has  a  legal  advantage  from  a  Literal  flaw,  God 
forbid  that  he  should  not  have  fiie  benefit  of  it." — Proceedings  in  K,  B. 
1^  King  against  Home. 

»  '*  Lord  Mansfield, 

*'  I  fancy  the  Attorney  G^eral  was  surprised  with  the  objection." 
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two  Precedents  alone,  (forgetting  his  own  description  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  crime  to  the  Jury,)  he  decided  against  me'. 

I  say,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  precedents  alone.  For 
the  gross  perversion  and  misapplication  of  the  technical  term 
de  bene  esse,  was  merely  pour  eblouir,  to  introduce  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  trials  and  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  only 
point  in  question — ^the  sufficiency  of  the  charge  in  the  Record. 
•—And  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  breathing  (except  Lord 


*  The  Attorney  General,  in  his  reply,  said  to  the  Jury,  ••  Let  us  a 
little  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  observations  he  makes.  In  the  first 
place,  that  I  left  it  exceedingly  short :  and  the  objection  to  my  having 
left  it  short,  was  simply  this ;  that  I  had  stated  no  more  to  you  but 
this,  that  of  imputing  to  the  conduct  of  the  King's  troops  the  crime  of 
murder.  Now  I  stated  it,  as  imputed  to  the  troops,  o&dbbbd  as  they 
were  upon  the  public  sbbvicb." 

Lord  Mansfield  to  the  Jury : 

"  Read  the  paper.  What  is  it  ?  Why  it  is  this ;  that  our  beloved 
American  Fellow- subjects — in  bbbbllion  against  the  State — ^not  beloved 
so  as  to  be  abetted  in  their  rebellion."  Again, — **  What  is  the  em- 
ployment they  (the  troops)  are  obdbrbd  upon  ?  Why  then  what  are  they 
who  gave  the  o&debs  ?  Draw  the  conclusion."  Again, — "  The  unhappy 
resistance  to  the  leoislativb  authority  of  this  kingdom  by  many  of 
our  Fellow- subjects  In  America :  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  have 
avowed  that  the  Americans  rebelled  :  Troops  are  bmflotrd  upon  this 
ground.  The  case  is  here  between  a  just  Government  and  rebellious 
subjects," — ^Again, — "  You  will  read  this  paper ;  you  will  judge  whether 
it  is  not  denying  the  Government  and  Legislative  authority  of  England" 
And  again, — "  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  all  murdered  (like 
the  coses  of  undoubted  murders,  of  Glenco,  and  twenty  other  massacres 
that  might  be  named),  why  then  you  may  form  a  different  conclusion." 

And  again — '*  If  some  soldiers.  Without  authority,  had  got  in  a 
drunken  fray,  and  murder  had  ensued,  and  that  this  paper  could  relate 
to  that,  it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  die  charge  in  the 
information :  because  it  is  charged — as  a  seditious  Libel  tending  to  dis» 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  People"     (See  the  Trial.) 

A  man  must  be  not  only  well  practised,  but  even  hackneyed  in  our 
Courts  of  Justice  to  discover  the  above  description  of  my  crime  in  the 
Prepositions,  of  and  concerning.  Be  that  as  it  may :  It  is  evident 
that  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  expect  the 
Jury  to  be  so  enlightened ;  and  therefore  (when  I  had  no  longer  a  right 
to  open  my  lips)  they  described  a  crime  to  them  in  that  plain  language 
which  I  still  contend  I  had  a  right  to  expect  in  the  Information; 
because — "  A  seditious  Libel  tending  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  people," 
*— has  been  determined  to  be  mere  paper  and  packthread,  and  no  part  of 
the  Charge, 
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Mansfield)  either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it«  will  think  it  an 
argument  against  the  validity  of  my  objection;  that  it  was 
brought  forward  only  by  myself,'  and  had  not  been  alleged  be/ore 
by  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Printers.  This,  however,  I  can 
truly  tell  his  lordship ;  that  the  most  learned  of  them  all  {absit 
invidia),  Mr.  Dunning,  was  not  aware  of  the  objection  when  I 
first  mentioned  it  to  him  ;  that  he  would  not  believe  the  inform- 
ation could  be  so  defective  in  all  its  Counts,  till  I  produced 
to  him  an  Office  Copy  :  when  to  his  astonishment  he  found  it 
so,  he  felt  no  jealousy  that  the  objection  had  been  missed  by 
himself;  but  declared  it  to  be  insuperable  and  fatal:  and  bad 
me  rest  assured,  that  whatever  might  be  Lord  Mansfield's 
wishes,  and  his  courage  on  such  occasions,  he  would  not  dare 
to  overrule  the  objection.  And  when  after  the  close  of  the  first 
day,  I  hinted  to  him  my  suspicions  of  Lord  Mansfield's  inten- 
tions by  the  "  God  forbid;"  and  by  the  perverted  and  misap- 
plied '^  De  bene  esse,"  in  order  to  mix  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  \Vith  the  question  of  record  ;  he  smiled  at  it,  as  merely  a 
method  which  his  lordship  took  of  letting  the  matter  down 
gently,  and  breaking  the  abruptness  of  his  falL 

Strange  as  it  may  appear !  One  of  those  Precedents  was 
merely  imagined  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  never  really  existed. 
And  the  other  (through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
junction that)  had  never  been  truly  vmderstood;  neither  by 
the  Counsel  who  originally  took  the  exception,  nor  perhaps  by 
the  Judges  who  made  the  decision,  nor  by  the  Reporter  of  it, 
nor  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  who  quoted  and  misapplied  it. 

Mr.  Dunning  undertook  to  prove  (and  did  actually  prove  in 
the  House  of  Lords)  the  non-existence  of  the  main  precedent. 
And  I  undertook,  in  that  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  to  shew  the 
real  merits  and  foundation,  and  consequently  Lord  Mansfield's 
misapplication  of  the  other.  And  I  undertook  this,  because  it 
aflTorded  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words ;  not  only  (as  has  been  too  lightly  supposed)  to 
Metaphysicians  and  School-men,  but  to  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  in  their  dearest  concerns— the  decisions  of 
Courts  of  Justice. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  these  two  Precedents  (the  foundation 
of  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench)  were  abandoned: 
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and  the  description  of  my  crime  against  Government  was  ad- 
judged to  be  sufficiently  set  forth  by  the  Prepositions  of  and 

CONCERNING. 

Perhaps  it  may  make  my  readers  smile  ;  but  I  mention  it  as 
a  further  instance  of  the  importance  of  inquiry  into  the  mean^ 
ing  of  words  ; — that  in  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  (who  found  of  and  con- 
cerning so  comprehensive,  clear,  and  definite)  began  by 
declaring  that — *'the  word  Certainty  [which  the  Law  requires 
in  the  description  of  Crimes]  is  as  indefinite  [that  is,  as  [//i- 
certain\  as  any  word  that  could  be  used/'  Now  though  certainty 
is  so  uncertain,  we  must  suppose  the  word  Libel  to  be  very 
definite:  and  yet  if  I  were  called  upon  for  an  equivalent  term,  I 
believe  I  could  not  find  in  our  language  any  word  more  popu- 
larly apposite  than  Calumny ;  which  is  defined  by  Cicero,  in 
his  Offices,  to  be—"  callida  et  malitiosa  Juris  interpretatio.'^ 

If  there  was  any  Mistake  (which  however  I  am  very  far  from 
believing)  in  this  decision,  sanctioned  by  the  Judges  and  the 
House  of  Lords ;  I  shall  be  justified  in  applying  (with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  single  word  Grammatici  for  Istorici)  what 
Giannone,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  lawyer,  says  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  same  profession  :— "  Tanta  ignoranza  avea 
loro  bendati  gli  occhi,  che  si  pregiavano  d'essere  solamente 
Legist!,  e  non  Grammatici ;  non  accorgendosi,  che  perch^  non 
erano  Grammatici,  eran  percii  cattivi  legisti/' — ht,  CiviL 
di  Napoli,  Intro. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  WORD   THAT* 


B. — But  besides  the  Articles  "  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,"  I  think  Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say  that 
there  are  some  words  which,  according  to  the  different  manner 
of  using  them,  are  sometimes  Articles  and  sometimes  Fro^ 
nouns:  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  they 
ought  to  be  referred*. 

'  "  It  most  be  confessed  indeed  that  all  these  words  do  not  always 
appear  as  Pronouns.     When  they  stand  by  themselves  and  represent 
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H, — ^They  do  so.  And  by  so  doing,  sufficiently  instruct 
us  (if  we  will  but  use  our  common  sense)  what  value  we  ought 
t6  put  upon  such  classes  and  such  definitions. 

jB. — Can  you  give  us  any  general  rule  by  which  to  distin- 
guish when  they  are  of  the  one  sort,  and  when  of  the  other  ? 

H, — Let  them  give  the  rule  who  thus  confound  together 
the  Manner  of  signification  of  words,  and  the  Abbreviatiofas  in 
their  Construction:  than  which  no  two  things  in  Language 
are  more  distinct,  or  ought  to  be  more  carefully  distinguished. 
I  do  not  allow  that  Any  words  change  their  nature  in  this 
manner,  so  as  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  Part  of  Speech,  and 
sometimes  to  another,  from  the  different  ways  of  using  them. 
I  never  could  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  word 
whatever:  though  I  know  it  is  a  general  charge  brought 
erroneously  against  words  of  almost  every  denomination ' . 
But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  all,  Error  :  arising  from  the  false 
measure  which  has  been  taken  of  almost  every  sort  of  words. 
Whilst  the  words  themselves  appear  to  me  to  continue  faith- 
fully and  steadily  attached^  each  to  the  standard  under  which 
it  was  originally  inlisted.  But  I  desire  to  wave  this  matter 
for  the  present;  because  I  think  it  will  be  cleared  up  by  what 
is  to  follow  concerning  the  other  sorts  of  words :  at  least,  if 
that  should  not  convince  you»  I  shall  be  able  more  easily  to 
satisfy  you  on  this  head  hereafter. 


some  Noun,  (as  when  we  say — this  is  virtue,  or  ^ciktucws.  Give  me 
THAT,)  then  are  they  Pronouns,  But  when  they  are  associated  to  some 
Noun,  (as  when  we  say — this  habit  is  virtue,  or  ^eiicriKws,  that  tnan 
defrauded  me,)  then,  as  they  supply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun,  but  only 
serve  to  ascertain  one,  they  fall  rather  into  the  species  of  Definitives  or 
Articles.  That  there  is  indeed  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns  and 
Articles,  the  old  Grammarians  have  all  acknowledged ;  and  some  words 
it  has  been  doubtful  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to  distin- 
guish them  is  this.-^The  genuine  Pronoun  always  stands  by  itself, 
assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place. — The  genuine 
Article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all  times  associated  to 
something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its  support,  as  much  as  Attributives 
or  Adjectives." — Hermes,  book  I.  chap.  5. 

1  **  Certains  mots  sont  Adverbes,  Pr^ositions,  et  Conjonctions  en 
m^me  temps :  et  r^pondent  ainsi  au  m^me  temps  h,  diverses  parties 
d'oraison  selon  que  la  grammaire  les  emploie  diversement." — Buffier, 
art  150. 

And  80  say  all  other  Grammarians. 
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JB. — I  would  not  willingly  put  you  out  of  your  own  way, 
and  am  contented  to  wait  for  the  explanation  of  many  things 
till  you  shall  arrive  at  the  place  which  you  may  think  proper 
for  it.  But  really  what  you  have  now  advanced  seems  to  me 
so  very  extraordinary  and  contrary  to  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
uniform  declaration  of  all  Grammarians,  that  you  must  excuse 
me,  if,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  I  mention  to  you  one 
instance. 

Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say  that  the  word  that 
is  sometimes  an  Article  and  sometimes  a  Pronoun.  However 
I  do  not  desire  an  explanation  of  that  [point] :  because  I  see 
how  you  will  easily  reconcile  that  [difference],  by  a  subauditur 
or  an  abbreviation  of  Construction:  and  I  agree  with  you 
there.     But  what  will  you  do  with  the  Conjunction  that  ? 

Is  not  this  a  very  considerable  and  manifest  fluctuation  and 
difference  of  signification  in  the  same  word  ?     Has  the  Con^ 
junction  that,  any  the  smallest  correspondmioe  or  similarity  of 
signification  with  that,  the  Article,  or  Pronoun  ? 

Hm — In  my  opinion  the  word  that  (call  it  as  you  please, 
either  Article,  or  Pronoun,  or  Conjunction)  retains  always  one 
and  the  same  signification.  Unnoticed  abbreviation  in  con- 
struction and  difference  of  position  have  caused  this  appearance 
of  fluctuation ;  and  misled  the  Grammarians  of  all  languages 
both  ancient  and  modem :  for  in  all  they  make  the  same  mis- 
take. Pray,  answer  me  a  question.  Is  it  not  strange  and 
improper  that  we  should,  without  any  reason  or  necessity, 
employ  in  English  the  same  word  for  two  different  meanings 
and  purposes  ? 

J3. — I  think  it  wrong :  and  I  see  no  reason  for  it,  but  many 
reasons  against  it. 

H^ — ^Well !  Then  is  it  not  more  strange  that  this  same  im 
propriety,  in  this  same  case,  should  run  through  all  languages? 
And  that  they  should  all  use  an  Article^  without  any  reason, 
unnecessarily,  and  improperly,  for  this  same  Conjunction ;  with 
which  it  has,  as  you  say,  no  correspondence  nor  similarity  of 
signification  ? 

B. — ^If  they  do  so,  it  is  strange. 

Hn — ^They  certainly  do  ;  as  you  will  easily  find  by  inquiry. 
Now  does  not  the  uniformity  and  universality  of  this  supposed 
mistakcj  and  unnecessary  impropriety,  in  languages  which 


\ 
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have  no  connexion  with  each  other^  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  this  usage  of  the  Article  may  perhaps  be  neither  mistaken 
nor  improper  ?  But  that  the  mistake  may  lie  only  with  us,  who 
do  not  understand  it  ? 

B, — No  doubt  what  you  have  said,  if  true,  would  afford 
ground  for  suspicion. 

H. — If  true !  Examine  any  languages  you  please,  and  see 
whether  they  also,  as  well  as  the  English,  have  not  a  supposed 
Conjunction  which  they  employ  as  we  do  that  ;  and  which  is 
also  the  same  word  as  their  supposed  Article^  or  Pronoun* 
Does  not  this  look  as  if  there  was  some  reason  for  employing 
the  Article  in  this  manner?  And  as  if  there  was  some  con- 
nexion and  similarity  of  signification  between  it  and  this  Con* 
junction? 

-B.— The  appearances,  I  own,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  your 
opinion.     But  how  shall  we  find  out  what  that  connexion  is? 

H. — Suppose  We  examine  some  instances ;  and,  still  keep*- 
ing  the  same  signification  of  the  sentences,  try  whether  we 
cannot,  by  a  resolution  of  their  construction,  discover  what  we 
want. 

Example, — "I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wil- 
fully hurt  a  fly." 

Resolution. — "  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly  ;  I  wish  you 
to  believe  that  [assertion]." 

Ex. — "  She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for 
forgery,  did  so  and  so." 

Re$oL — "  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery  ;  she,  know- 
ing that  [fact],  did  so  and  so\" 

Ex. — "  You  say  that  the  same  arm  which,  when  con- 
tracted, can  lift^— ;  when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will 
not  be  able  to  raise — .  You  mean  that  we  should  never  for- 
get our  situation,  and  that  we  should  be  prudently  contented 
to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere,  where  it  can  have  an  eflTect : 
and  that  we  should  not  be  misled  even  by  a  virtuous  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit,  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efiforts 
beyond  our  power  of  influence." 

JResoL — *•  The  same  arm  which,  when  contracted,  can  lift — ; 
when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will  not  be  able  to  raise — : 

»  King  V.  Lawley.  Strange's  Reports.  Easter  T.  4  Geo.  II. 
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you  say  that.  We  should  never  forget  our  situation  ;  you 
mean  that:  and  we  should  be  contented  to  do  good  within 
our  own  sphere  where  it  can  have  an  effect;  you  mean  that  : 
and  we  should  not  be  misled  even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence 
and  public  spirit  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efforts  beyond 
our  power  of  influence  ;  you  mean  that." 

Ex. — "  They  who  have  well  considered  that  kingdoms  rise 
or  fall,  and  that  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miserable,  not 
.so  much  from  any  local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages ;  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed  ;  may 
best  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in 
politics.'' 

Resol, — "  Kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  not  so  much  from  any 
local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  they  who  have  well 
considered  that  [maxim],  may  best  determine  how  far  a  vir- 
tuous mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.  And  the  inhabitants  of 
kingdoms  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  much  from  any  local 
or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  they  who  have  considered  that, 
may  best  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in 
politics  \" 

1  "  Le  despotisme  ^crase  de  son  sceptre  de  fer  le  plus  beau  pays  du 
monde :  II  semble  que  les  malheurs  des  hommes  croissent  en  proportion 
des  eiForts  que  la  nature  fait  pour  les  rendre  lieureux." — Savary, 

"  Dans  ce  paradis  terrestre,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  richesses,  qui  croi- 
loit  que  le  Siamois  est  peut-^tre  le  plus  miserable  des  peuples  ?  Le 
gouvemement  de  Siam  est  despotique :  le  souverain  jouit  seul  du  droit 
de  la  liberty  naturelle  k  tous  les  hommes.  Ses  sujets  sont  ses  esclaves ; 
chacun  d'eux  lui  doit  six  mois  de  service  personnel  chaque  ann6e,  sans 
ancun  salaire  et  m^me  sans  nourriture.  II  leur  accorde  les  six  autres 
pour  se  procurer  de  quoi  vivre."  [Happy,  happy  England,  if  ever  thy 
miserable  inhabitants  shall,  in  respect  of  taxation,  be  elevated  to  the 
condition  of  the  Siamois;  when  thy  Taskmasters  shall  be  contented 
with  half  the  produce  of  thy  industry !]  "  Sous  un  tel  gouvemement 
il  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qui  *prot^ge  les  particuliers  centre  la  violence,  ct 
qui  leur  assure  aucune  propri^t^.  Tout  depend  des  fantaisies  d'un 
prince  abruti  par  toute  sorte  d*exc^s,  et  surtout  par  ceux  du  pouvoir ; 
qui  passe  ses  jours  enferme  dans  un  serrail,  ignorant  tout  ce  qui  se  fait 
hors  de  son  palais,  et  sur  tout  les  malheurs  de  ses  peuples.  Cependant 
ceux-ci  sont  livr^  k  la  cupidity  des  grands,  qui  sont  les  premiers 
esclaves,  et  approchent  seals  k  des  jours  marques,  mais  toujours  en 
tremblant,  de  la  personne  du  despote,  qu'ils  adorent  comme  une  divinity 
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JEr. — "  Thieves  rise  by  night  that  Ihey  may  cut  men's 
throats/' 

HeioL — "  Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats  i^for)  that  (ptir- 
foze)  they  rise  by  night."  / 

After  the  same  manner,  I  imagine,  may  all  sentences  be 
resolved  (in  all  languages)  where  the  Conjunction  that  (or  its 
equivalent)  is  employed  :  and  by  such  resolution  it  will  always 
be  discovered  to  have  merely  the  same  force  and  signification, 
and  to  be  in  fact  nothing  else  but  the  very  same  word  which 
in  other  place»is  called  an  Article  or  a  Pronoun* 

—  -  -  -  -— ^^— ^— ^^     ■ 

— Bujette  k  des  caprices  dangereux." — Voyages  (Tun  Philosopke  [Mons. 
Poivre],  Londres,  1769. 

The  above  heart-rending  reflections  which  Savary  makes  at  the  sight 
of  £g3rpt,  and  Mons.  Poivre  at  the  condition  of  Siam,  might  serve  as 
other  examples  for  the  Conjunction  in  question :  but  I  give  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  matter.  And  I  think  myself  at  least  as  well  justified  (I  do 
not  expect  to  be  as  well  rewarded)  as  our  late  Poet  Laureat ;  who,  upon 
the  following  passage  of  Milton's  Comus, 

"  And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  Senate  house,'* 
adds  this  flagitious  note : 

"  Not  many  years  after  this  was  written,  Miltoit's  Faibnds  shewed 
that  the  safety  of  a  Senate  house  was  not  inviolable.  But  when  the 
people  turn  Legislators,  what  place  is  safe  against  the  tumults  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  insults  of  disobedience  ?" 

I  believe  our  late  Laureat  meant  not  so  much  to  cavil  at  Milton's 
expression,  as  to  seize  an  impertinent  opportunity  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  powers  which  be,  by  a  cowardly  insult  on  the  dead  and 
persecuted  author's  memory,  and  on  the  aged,  defenceless  constitution 
of  his  country. 

A  critic  who  should  really  be  displeased  at  Milton's  expression,  would 
rather  shew  its  impropriety  by  an  event  which  had  happened  before  it 
was  used,  than  by  an  event  which  the  poet  could  not  at  that  time  fore- 
see. Such  a  critic  adverting  to  the  5tii  of  November,  1605,  and  to  the 
4th  of  January,  1641,  might  more  truly  say — "  Not  many  years  both 
before  and  after  this  was  written,  Wartoit's  Fbibnds  shewed  that  the 
safety  of  a  Senate  house  was  not  inviolable." 

With  equal  impertinence  and  malignity  (pages  496,  538.)  has  he 
raked  up  die  ashes  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  whose 
private  characters  and  inoffensive  amusements  were  as  little  connected 
with  Milton's  poems,  as  this  animadversion  on  Warton  is  with  the  sub- 
ject I  am  now  treating. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  concluding  line  of  Milton's  epitaph^ 
"  Rege  sub  augusto  fas  sit  laudare  Catonem," 
is  artfully  made  by  Mr.  Warton  the  concluding  line  also  of  his  Notes ; 
in  order  to  account  for  his  present  virulence,  and  to  soften  the  resent- 
ment of  his  readers,  at  the  expence  of  bis  patron. 
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B, — For  any  thing  that  immediately  occurs  to  me,  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  case  in  English,  where  that  is  the  only  Con- 
junction of  the  same  signification  which  we  employ  in  this 
manner.  But  your  last  example  makes  me  believe  that  this 
method  of  resolution  will  not  take  place  in  those  languages 
which  have  different  Conjunctions  for  this  same  purpose.  And 
if  so,  I  suspect  that  your  whole  reasoning  on  this  subject  may 
be  without  foundation.  For  how  can  you  resolve  the  original 
of  your  last  example ;  where  (unfortunately  for  your  notion) 
UT  is  employed,  and  not  the  neuter  Article  quod  ? 

"  Ut  jugulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones." 

I  suppose  you  will  not  say  that  ut  is  the  Latin  neuter  Article. 
For  even  Sanctius,  who  struggled  so  hard  to  withdraw  quod 
from  amongst  the  Conjunctions,  yet  still  left  ut  amongst  them 
without  molestation  \ 

*  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  ut  and  <iuoo  shoidd  be  indiffer- 
ently used  for  the  same  conjunctive  purpose :  for  as  ut  (originally  writ- 
ten UTi)  is  nothing  but  ore :  So  is  quod  (anciently  written  quodoe) 
merely  Kai  otti. 

**  Quodde  tuas  laudes  cidpas^  nil  proficis  hilum." — Lucilius. 

(See  Note  in  Havercamp's  and  Creech's  Lucretius ;  where  quoode 
is  mistakenly  derived  from  6rn$e.)  qu,  in  Latin,  being  sounded  (not 
as  the  English  but  as  the  French  pronounce  dv,  that  is)  as  the  Gh-eek 
K ;  Kat  (by  a  change  of  the  character,  not  of  the  sound)  became  the 
the  Latin  Que  (used  only  enclitically  indeed  in  modern  Latin).  Hence 
Kai  oTTi  became  in  Latin  Qu'otti — Quoddi — Quodde — Quod.  Of  which 
if  Sanctius  had  been  aware,  he  would  not  have  attempted  a  distinction 
between  ut  and  quod  :  since  the  two  words,  though  di£ferently  cor- 
rupted, are  in  substance  and  origin  the  same. 

The  perpetual  change  of  t  into  d,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  very  familiar 
to  all  who  have  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  Language,  that  I 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  the  present  instance ;  if 
aU  the  etymological  canonists,  whom  I  have  seen,  had  not  been  remark- 
ably inattentive  to  the  organical  causes  of  those  literal  changes  of  which 
they  treat. 

Skinner  (who  was  a  Physician)  in  his  Prolegomena  Etymologica, 

speaking  of  the  frequent  transmutation  of  s  into  z,  says  very  truly 

"  Sunt  8«uie  literae  sono/ere  esedem."    ' 

But  in  what  does  that /ere  consist  ?  For  s  is  not  nearer  in  sound  to 
z,  than  p  is  to  B,  or  than  t  is  to  d,  or  than  f  is  to  v,  or  than  k  is  to  q, 
or  than  tu  (B)  in  Thing,  is  to  th  (D)  in  That,  or  than  sh  is  to  the 
French  j, 

(N.B.  TH  and  sh  are  simple  consonants,  and  should  be  marked  by 
single  letters,  j,  as  the  English  pronounce  it,  is  a  double  consonant ; 
and  should  have  two  characters.) 
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H. — ^You  are  not  to  expect  from  me  that  I  should,  in  this 
place,  account  etymologically  for  the  different  words  which 
some  languages  (for  there  are  others  beside  the  Latin)  may 
sometimes  borrow  and  employ  in  this  manner  instead  of  their 
own  common  Article.  But  if  you  should  hereafter  exact  it,  I 
shall  not  refuse  the  undertaking :  although  it  is  not  the  easiest 
part  of  Etymology:  for  Abbreviation  and  Corruption  are 
always  busiest  with  the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use. 
Letters,  like  soldiers,  being  veiy  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off  in 
a  long  march,  and  especially  if  their  passage  happens  to  lie 
near  the  confines  of  an  enemy's  country  \     Yet  I  doubt  not 

For  these  seven  couple  of  simple  consonants,  viz. 
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diflfer  each  from  its  partner,  by  no  variation  whatever  of  articulation ; 
but  singly  by  a  certain  unnoticed  and  almost  imperceptible  motion  or 
compression  of  or  near  the  Larynx ;  which  causes  what  Wilkins  calls 
"  some  kind  of  murmure"  This  compression  the  Welch  never  use.  So 
that  when  a  Welchman,  instead  of 

"  I  vow,  by  God,  Dat  Jenkin  iz  a  Wizzard," 

pronounces  it  thus, 

**  I  fow,  py  Cot,  Gat  Shenkin  iss  a  Wissart;" 

he  articulates  in  every  other  respect  exactly  as  we  do ;  but  omits  the 
compression  nine  times  in  this  sentence.  And  for  failing  in  this  one 
point  only,  changes  seven  of  our  consonants :  for  we  owe  seven  addi- 
tional letters  (i.  e.  seven  additional  sounds  in  our  language)  solely  to 
the  addition  of  this  one  compression  to  seven  different  articulations. 

1  "  Nous  avons  dejk  dit,  que  Falt^ration  du  deriv6  augmentoit  a 
mesure  que  le  temps  T^loignoit  du  primitif ;  et  nous  avons  ajout^ — 
toutes  choses  d^ailleurs  ^gcdes, — ^parceque  la  quantite  de  cette  alteration 
depend  aussi  du  cours  que  ce  mot  a  dans  le  public.  II  s'use,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  en  passant  dans  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  bouches,  sur  tout  dans 
la  bouche  du  peuple :  et  la  rapidity  de  cette  circulation  ^quivaut  a  une 
]>lus  longue  duree.  Les  noms  des  Saints  et  les  noms  de  bapt^me  les 
plus  communs,  en  sont  un  exemple.  Les  mots  qui  reviennent  le  plus 
souvent  dans  les  langues,  tels  que  les  verbes  ^Ire,  faire,  vouloir,  alter, 
et  tons  ceux  qui  servent  a  Her  les  autres  mots  dans  le  discours,  sont 
sujets  k  de  plus  grandes  alterations.     Ce  sont  ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  be- 
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thai,  with  this  clue,  you  will  yourself  be  able,  upon  inquiry, 
to  account  as  easily  (and  in  the  same  manner)  for  the  use  of 
all  the  others,  as^I  know  you  can  for  ut  ;  which  is  merely  the 
Greek  neuter  Article  ori^,  adopted  for  this  conjunctive  pur- 
pose by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written  uti  :  the  o 
being  changed  into  u,  from  that  propensity  which  both  the 
antient  Romans  had*,  and  the  modem  Italians  still  have^, 
upon  many  occasions,  to  pronounce  even  their  own  o  like  an 
u*     Of  which  I  need  not  produce  any  instances^. 

The  Resolution  therefore  of  the  original  will  be  like  that  of 
the  translation ; 

"  Latrones  jugulent  hoxmnes  (Ai)  ore  aurgunt  de  nocte." 

aoin  d'etre  fixes  par  la  langue  6crite." — Encyclop^die  {Etymologie)  par 
M,  De  Brasses, 

1  •'  Uti  est  mutata  art.** — J.  C,  Scaliger  de  Causis  L,  L.  cap.  173. 

9  So  in  the  antient  form  of  self-devotion. 

"  YTBI.  EGO.  AXIM.  PRAI.  MB.  FORMIDINBIC.  MBTOM.  QUB.  OMNIOM. 
DIRAS.  SIC.  VTEI.  VBBBEIS.  KOKCOPA80.  ITA.  PBO.  RBPO PLICA.  POPOLI. 
BOXAKI.  QUIBITIOM.  VITAM.  SALUTBM.  QUB.  MBAM.  LBOIONBS.  AUXSILIA. 
QUB.   H08TI0M.  MBOK.  DIVBIS.  MANBB0U8.  TELLOUBI.  QUB.  OBVOVBO." 

So  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  in  the  twelve  tables,  and  in  all  antient 
inscriptions,  o  is  perpetually  found  where  the  modem  Latin  uses  u. 
And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  pronunciation  preceded 
the  change  of  the  orthography. 

9  "  Quant  k  la  voyeUe  u  pour  ce  qu'ils  (lea  Italiens)  I'aiment  fort, 
unsi  que  nous  cognoissons  par  ces  mots  Ufficio,  Uhrigato,  &c.  je  pense 
bien  qu'ils  la  respectent  plus  que  les  autres." — Henri  Estiene,  de  la 
PrieelL  de  la  L.  F. 

^  "  L'o  a  stretta  amicizia  coll*  v,  usandosi  in  molte  voci  scambie- 
Yolmente." — Menage,  Cambiamenti  delle  Lettere,  page  16. 

Menage  quotes  Quinctilian,  Festus,  Velius  Longus,  Victorinus,  Cas- 
siodorus,  Servius,  Priscian,  Virgil,  Jul.  Cses.  Scaliger. 

"  La  y  par  che  prevalesse  ne'  primi  tempi  e  piu  remoti,  quando  i 
Latini,  memori  della  Eolica  origine,  o  imitando  gli  Umbri  e  gli  Etrus- 
cbl,  literam  v  pro  o  efferebant  * :  e  pronunziavano  Funtes,  Frundes, 
Acherunte,  Humones,  e  similif. .  Quindi  Ovidio,  avendo  detto  che  una 
volta  il  nome  di  Orione  era  Urian,  soggipgne — perdidit  antiquum  litera 
prima  sonumX,  Ne*  tempi  posteriori  si  and6  all'  altro  estremo;  e  all' 
antica  lettera  fu  sostituita  quasi  sempre  la  o,  come  vedesi  in  Novios 
Plauiios,  e  in  altre  voci  deUa  tavola  seconda.  Prisciano  ne  dh  per  ra- 
gione :  quia  multis  Italue  populis  v  in  tisu  non  erat,  sed  e  contrario  ute- 
bantur  o§ :  dicendosi  verbigrazia,  Colpa,  Exsoles,  per  Culpa,  Exules, 
&c.  II" — Latizi  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  torn.  i.  pag.  124. 

*  Feat.  vid.  Orcus.  t  Quinct.  1.4.  J  Fast.  v. 

$  Pag.  554.  D  Cassiod.  2284. 

E 
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jB. — You  have  extricated  yourself  pretty  well  out  of  this 
scrape  with  ut.  And  perhaps  have  done  prudently,  to  decline 
the  same  sort  of  explanation  in  those  other  languages  which^ 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  have  likewise  a  double  Conjunction  for 
this  purpose,  not  quite  so  easily  accounted  for,  because  not 
ready  derived  to  your  hands.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  JSnglish  :  for  though  your  method  of  resolution  will  answer 
with  most  sentences,  yet  I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  with  all. 
I  think  there  is  one  usage  of  the  conjunction  that  which  it 
will  not  explain. 

H, — Produce  an  instance. 

B. — ^^The  instances  are  common  enough,  fiut  I  chuse  to 
take  one  from  your  favourite  Sad  Shepherd :  in  hopes  that  the 
difficulty  it  may  cause  you  will  abate  something  of  your  ex- 
treme partiality  for  that  piece.     Which,  though  it  be 

"  '  '  ■  "  such  wool 


As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  Muse  could  puU/' 

you  have  always  contended  obstinately,  with  its  author,  is 

■  "  a  Fleece 
To  match  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece." 

Example. 

*'  I  wonder  he  can  move !  that  he 's  not  fix*d ! 
I^  THAT  his  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine/' 

So  again  in  Shakespeare  \ 

"  If  that  the  king 

Have  any  "way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

How  will  you  bring  out  the  Article  that,  when  two  Con- 
junctions (for  I  must  still  call  that  a  Conjunction,  till  all  my 
scruples  are  satisfied)  come  in  this  manner  together? 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  PRESUME  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  French,  Latin, 
Italian  and  Greek ;  which  are  unfortunately  the  usual  boun- 
daries of  an  English  scholar's  acquisition.  On.  this  supposi- 
tion, a  friend  of  mine  lamented  that,  in  my  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning,  I  had  not  confined  myself  to  the  common  English 
character  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  derivations. 

»  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act.  4.  scene  5. 
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In  the  present  publication  I  should  undoubtedly  have  con- 
formed to  his  wishes,  if  I  hftd  not  imagined  that,  by  inserting 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  characters  in  this  place,  I  might 
possibly  allure  some  of  my  readers  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  those  characters,  by  an  application  of  them  to  the  few 
words  of  those  languages  which  are  here  introduced :  and  thus 
lead  the  way  to  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  parent  lan- 
guage, which  ought  long  ago  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  And  I  flatter  myself  that  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  my  present  inquiry  will  be,  to  facilitate  and 
abridge  the  tedious  and  mistaken  method  of  instruction  which 
has  too  long  continued  in  our  seminaries :  the  time  which  is  at 
present  allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  being  amply  sufficient  for 
the  acquirement  also  of  French,  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch, 
German,  Danish  and  Swedish.  Which  will  not  seem  at  all 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  five  last  men- 
tioned (together  with  the  English)  are  little  more  than  diflfer- 
ent  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language.  And  though  this 
was  by  no  means  the  leading  motive,  nor  is  the  present  object 
of  my  inquiry*;  yet  I  think  it  of  considerable  importance : 
although  I  do  not  hold  the  acquisition  of  languages  in  so  very 
great  estimation  as  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth  did ;  who, 
as  Brantome  tells  us,  '^  disoit  et  repetoit  souvent,  quand  il 
tomboit  sur  la  beaut^  des  langues,  (selon  I'opinion  des  Turcs) 
— qu'aatant  de  langues  que  Thomme  s^ait  parler,  autant  de 
fois  est-il  homme." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

H, — I  WAS  afraid  of  some  such  instances  as  these,  when 
I  wished  to  postpone  the  whole  consideration  of  this  subject 
till  after  we  had  discussed  the  other  received  Parts  of  Speech. 
Because,  in  order  to  explain  it,  I  must  forestall  something  of 
what  I  had  to  say  concerning  Conjunctions,  However,  since 
the  question  is  started,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it 
here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb.  It  is 
merely  the  Imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
PI|:A^«  Dipan.  And  in  those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  formerly,  this .  supposed  Conjunction  was  pronounced 
and  written  as  the  common  Imperative,  purely  PI|^,  Erip,  Gif. 
Thus 


^—  •'  My  largesse 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse 
GIF  shee  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey  ^" 

And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  English  Imperative  Give:  and  no  other.  So 
that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in  the  instances  you 
have  produced,  will  be  as  before  in  the  others. 

Resolution."^**  His  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine,  give 
THAT,  I  wonder  he  can  move,"  &.c. 

'*  The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts,  give 
THAT  in  any  way,  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs.'' 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  observe,  that 
whenever  the  Datum,  upon  which  any  conclusion  depends,  is 
a  sentence,  the  Article  that,  if  not  expressed,  is  always  un- 
derstood, and  may  be  inserted  after  if.  As  in  the  instance  I 
have  produced  above,  the  Poet  might  have  said, 

"  Gif  that  she  can  be  reclaimed/'  &c. 

For  the  resolution  is — **  She  can  be  reclaimed.  Give  that ; 
my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse. 
She  cannot  be  reclaimed.  Give  that ;  my  largesse  hath  lotted 
her  to  be  your  brother's  prey." 

*  Sad  Shepherd,  act  2.  scene  1. 
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But  the  Article  that  is  not  understood,  and  cannot  be 
inserted  after  if,  where  the  Datum  is  not  a  sentence,  but 
some  Noun  governed  by  the  Verb  if  or  give.     As, — 

Example. — ''  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  you  to- 
morrow? IF  fair,  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  foul,  it  will  keep 
me  at  honxe/' 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  that  fair  it  will  send  me  abroad ; 
IF  THAT  foul  it  will  keep  me  at  home." — Because  in  this  case 
the  verb  if  governs  the  Noun;  and  the  resolved  construction 

is, 

"  GIVE  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad  ;  give  foul  wca* 

ther,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

But  make  the  Datum  a  sentence,  As — "  if  it  is  fair  wea- 
ther, it  will  send  me  abroad  ;  if  it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep 
me  at  home :" 

And  then  the  article  that  is  understood,  and  may  be  inserted 
after  if;  As — "  if  that  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me 
abroad  ;  if  that  it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

The  resolution  then  being, 
''  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that  ;  it  will  send  me  abroad  ;  It  is 
foul  weather,  give  that;  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only  with  if; 
but  with  many  other  supposed  Conjunctions^  such  as.  But  that, 
Unless  that,  Though  that,  Lest  that,  &c.  (which  are  really 
Verbs)  put  in  this  manner  before  the  Article  that. 

jB. — One  word  more  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  which  occurs  to 
me  concerning  your  account  of  iF«  and  I  have  done. 

We  have  in  English  another  word  which  (though  now 
rather  obsolete)  used  frequently  to  supply  the  place  of  if.  As 
— '*  AN  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more 
detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you  \" 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  instances,  what  is  an  ?  For  I  can 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  account  which  Dr.  S.  Johnson 
gives  of  it  in  his  Dictionary :  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  person  has  ever  attempted  to  explain  it. 

H. — How  does  he  account  for  it? 

JB. — He  says,—"  an  is  sometimes  in  old  authors  a  con- 
traction of  And  if.*'     Of  which  he  gives  a  very  unlucky  iu- 

>  Twelfth  Night,  act  2.  scene  8. 
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stance  from  Shakespeare' ;  where  both  an  and  if  are  used  in 
the  same  line. 


"  He  cannot  flatter,  He ! 


An  honest  mind  and  plain :  he  must  speak  Truth : 
An  they  will  take  it, — So.     ip  not ;  He  's  plain." 

Where,  if  an  was  a  contraction  of  and  if;  an  and  if 
should  rather  change  places. 

H. — I  can  no  more  agree  with  Dr.  S.  Johnson  than  you  do. 
A  part  of  one  word  only,  employed  to  shew  that  another  word 
is  compounded  with  it,  would  indeed  be  a  curious  method  of 
con-traction.  Though  even  this  account  of  it  would  serve  my 
purpose.  .  But  the  truth  will  serve  it  better :  and  therefore  I 
thank  you  for  your  difficulty.  It  is  a  fresh  proof,  and  a  very 
strong  one  in  my  favour,  an  is  also  a  Verb,  and  may  very 
well  supply  the  place  of  if  ;  it  being  nothing  else  but  the  Im* 
perative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  T^nan,  which  likewise  means 
to  Give,  or  to  Grant. 

B.^li  seems  indeed  to  be  so.  But,  if  ho,  how  can  it  ever 
be  made  to  signify  as  if  ?  For  which  also,  as  well  as  for  And 
if,  Johnson  says  an  is  a  con-traction^ 

H. — It  never  signifies  As  if:  nor  is  ever  a  contraction  of 
them. 

B» — ^Johnson  however  advances  Addison's  authority  for  it. 
«  **  My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakespeare's  Lion 
in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale.*' 

If.— -If  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly, 
that  he  had  written  false  English.  But  he  never  did  so  write. 
He  only  quoted  it  in  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  the  author  wrote  it. 
And  Johnson,  an  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  ought  to  have  known 
and  observed  it.  And  then,  instead  of  Addison's  or  even 
Shakespeare's  authority,  from  whom  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed ;  he  should  have  quoted  Bottom's^  the  Weaver :  whose 
language  corresponds  with  the  character  Shakespeare  has  given 
him, — 


1  Lear,  act  2.  scene  6. 

*  This  arbitrary  method  of  contraction  is  very  useful  to  an  idle  or 
ignorant  expositor.     It  will  suit  any  thing.     S.  Johnson  also  says 
"  An't,  a  contraction  for  And  it ;  or  rather  And  if  it ;  as — ^An't  please 
you — ^tiiat  is.  And  if  it  please  yon."     It  is  merely — an  it  please  you. 
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"  The  shaUm'st  thickskull  of  that  barren  sort,  vus. 
A  crew  of  Patches,  rude  Mechanicals, 
That  work  for  Bread  upon  Athenian  StallsK" 

"  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  (says  Bottom)  that  I  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  Dove :  I  will  roar  you  an 
'twere  any  nightingale*." 

If  Johnson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this,  for  the 
different  signification  and  propriety  of  English  words,  he  will 
find  enough  of  it  amongst  the  clowns  in  all  our  comedies;  and 
Master  Bottom  in  particular  in  this  very  sentence  will  furnish 
him  with  many  new  meanings.  But,  I  believe,  Johnson  will 
not  find  AN  used  for  As  if,  either  seriously  or  clownishly,  in 
any  other  part  of  Addison  or  Shakespeare ;  except  in  this 
speech  of  Bottom,  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly — ''  He 
made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  Christom 
child  ^'' 

B. — In  English  then,  it  seems,  these  two  words  which  have 
been  called  conditional  Conjunctions  (and  whose  force  and 
manner  of  signification,  as  well  a^  of  all  the  others,  we  are 
directed  by  Mr.  Locke  to  search  after  in  ''  the  several  views, 
postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  and  several 
other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none  or 
very  deficient  names")  are,  according  to  you,  merely  the  original 
Imperatives  of  the  verbs  to  Give  or  to  Grant. 

Now  let  me  understand  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  divert  you 
into  an  etymological  explanation  of  each  particular  word  of 
other  languages,  or  even  of  the  English,  and  so  to  change  our 
conversation  from  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  Language  in  general,  into  the  particular  business  of  a  poly- 
glot Lexicon.  But,  as  you  have  said  that  your  principles  will 
apply  universally,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  mean  that  the 
conditional  conjunctions  of  all  other  languages  are  likewise  to 
be  found,  like  if  and  an,  in  the  original  Imperatives  of  some 
of  their  own  or  derived  verbs,  meaning  to  Give  ? 

H. — No.  If  that  was  my  opinion,  I  know  you  are  ready 
instantly  to  confute  it  by  the  Conditionals  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Irish,  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugueze  and 

>  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  act  8.  scene  2. 

*  Ibid,  act  1.  scene  2. 

*  Henry  V.  act  2.  scene  8. 
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many  other  Languages.  .But  I  mean^  that  those  words  which 
are  called  conditional  conjunctions,  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
ALL  languages  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  accounted  for  if 
and  AN.  Not  indeed  that  they  must  all  mean  precisely  as 
these  two  do, — Give  and  Grant ;  but  some  word  equivalent : 
Such  as, — Be  it,  Suppose,  AlloWy  Permit,  Put,  Suffer,  8cc. 
Which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular  etymo- 
logy of  each  respective  language,  not  from  some  un^named  and 
uu'known  *'  Turns,  Stands,  Postures,  &c.  of  the  mind.'*  In 
short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  I  mean  to  discard  all 
supposed  mystery,  not  only  about  these  Conditionals,  but  about 
all  those  words  also  which  Mr.  Harris  and  others  distinguish 
from  Prepositions,  and  call  Conjunctions  of  Sentences.  I  deny 
them  to  be  a  separate  sort  of  words  or  Part  of  Speech  by  them- 
selves. For  they  have  not  a  separate  manner  of  signification  : 
although  they  are  not  devoid  of  signification.  And  the  par- 
ticular signification  of  each  must  be  sought  for  from  amongst 
the  other  parts  of  Speech,  by  the  help  of  the  particular  etymo- 
logy of  each  respective  language.  ^By  such  means  alone  can 
we  clear  away  the  obscurity  and  errors  in  which  Grammarians 
and  Philosophers  have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  some 
common  words,  and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construction. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  shall  get  rid  of  that  farrago  of  useless 
distinctions  into  Conjunctive,  Adjunctive,  Disjunctive,  Subdis" 
junctive,  Copulative,  Negative  copulative  \  Continuative,  Sub^ 
continuative,  Positive,  Suppositive,  Casual,  Collective,  Effective, 
ApprobativCf  Discretive,  Ablative,  Presumptive,  Abnegative, 
Completive  y  Augmentative,  Alternative,  Hypothetical, Extensive, 
Periodical^  Motival,  Conclusive,  Explicative,  Transitive,  Inter- 
rogativCf  Comparative,  Diminutive,  Preventive^  Adequate  Pre^ 
ventive,  Adversative,  Conditional,  Suspensive,  Illative,  Con- 
ductive, Declarative,  8cc.  &c.&c.,  which  explain  nothing;  and 
(as  most  other  technical  terms  are  abused)  serve  only  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  ignorance  of  those  who  employ  them^ 

1  "  Non,  Non,  non  minus  disjungit,  quam  Nee,  Nee.  Quanquam 
neutrum  ego  Disjunctivum  appello,  sed  copulativum  potius  negativum" — 
Aristarchus  Anti-Bentleianus,  Pars  secunda.  Pag.  12. 

^  Technical  terms  are  not  invariably  abused  to  cover  the  ignorance 
only  of  those  who  employ  them.  In  matters  of  law,  politicks,  and 
Government,  they  are  more  frequently  abused  in  attempting  to  impose 
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B. — ^You  mean,  then,  by  what  you  have  said,  flatly  to  con- 
tradict Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  Conjunction ;  which  be  says, 
is*—''  a  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  signification  itself,  but  so 
formed  as  to  help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  signi- 
ficant sentences  to  be  one  significant  sentence." 

^.— -I  have  the  less  scruple  to  do  that,  because  Mr.  Harris 
makes  no  scruple  to  contradict  himself.  For  he  afterwards 
acknowledges  that  some  of  them — ''  have  a  kind  of  obscure 
signification  when  taken  alone ;  and  appear  in  Grammar,  like 
Zoophytes^  in  nature,  a  kind  of  middle  Beings  of  amphibious 
character ;  which,  by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and 
the  lower^  conduce  to  link  the  whole  together." 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  Nothing  in  a  more 
ingenious  manner.'  How  much  superior  is  this  to  the  oracular 
Saw  of  another  learned  author  on  Language  (typified  by  Shake- 
speare in  Sir  Topaz^)  who,  amongst  much  other  intelligence  of 
equal  importance,  tells  us  with  a  very  solemn  face,  and  ascribes 
it  to  Plato,  that—"  Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  some- 
thing :  the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing."  But 
the  fairest  way  to  Lord  Monboddo  is  to  give  you  the  whole 
passage. 

''  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Plato  said  that  the 
subject  of  opinion  was  neither  the  to  ov,  or  the  thing  itself, 
nor  was  it  the  ro  jut|  oi^,  or  nothing ;  but  something  betwixt 
tliese  two.     This  may  appear  at  Jirst  sight  a  little  mysterious, 


upon  the  ignorance  of  others ;  and  to  cover  the  injustice  and  knavery 
of  those  who  employ  them. 

>  These  Zoophytes  have  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. I  beheve  (for  I  surely  have  not  counted  them)  that  he  has 
need  the  allusion  at  least  twenty  times  in  his  Progress  of  Language ; 
and  seems  to  be  always  hunting  after  extremes  merely  for  the  sake  of 
intzxHlucing  them.  But  they  have  been  so  often  placed  between  two 
stools,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  at  last  come  to  the  ground. 

*  "  As  the  old  Hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc, — That  that  is,  is :  So  I  being 
Master  Parson,  am  Master  Parson,  For  what  is  that,  but  that  ?  And 
is,  but  is  P" — Twelfth  Night,  act  4.  scene  3. 

John  Lily's  Sir  Tophas  monboddizes  in  the  same  manner. 
"  Sir  Tophas,     Doest  thou  not  know  what  a  poet  is  ? 

Epiton.     No. 

Sir  Tophas.     Why,  foole,  a  poet  is  as  much  as  one  should  say — a 

poet."— ^fM^imtoff,  act  1.  scene  3. 
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aad  difficult  to  be  uaderstood  ;  but,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  haa  a  very  clear 
meaningi  and  explains  the  nature  of  opinion  very  well^i  fob, 
as  he  says,  Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  something ;  the 
subject  of  opinion  therefore  ia  not  nothing.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  something  betwixt  the  two*."    His 


*  "  Lucinde.     Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ce  galimatias  ? 

Frontin.     Ce  galimatiaB !  Vous  n'y  comprenez  done  rien  ? 

Lucinde,     Non,  en  v^rit^. 

Frontin.     Ma  foi,  ni  moi  non  plus :  je  vais  pourtaut  vous  Tezpliquer 
si  vous  voulez. 

Lucinde.     Comment  m'expliquer  ce  que  tu  ne  comprends  pas  ? 

Frontin,  Oh !  Dame,  j'ai  fait  mes  itudes,  moi." — UAmant  de  hii* 
meme.     (^Rousseau,)  scene  13. 

'  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  1.  p.  100.  "  II  possMe 
Tantiquit^,  comme  on  le  peut  voir  par  les  belles  remarques  qu'il  a  faites. 
Sans  lui  nous  ne  shannons  pas  que  dans  la  ville  d'Athdnes  les  enfJBuas 
pleuroient  quand  on  leur  donnoit  le  fouet. — ^Nous  devons  cette  d6cou* 
verte  k  sa  profonde  Erudition." 

But  his  lordship's  philosophical  writings  are  full  of  information,  ex* 
planations  and  observations  of  equal  importance.  Vol.  1.  p.  136,  he 
informs  us,  that — Porphyry,  the  greatest  philosopher  as  well  as  best  writer 
of  his  age,  "  relates  that  crows  and  magpies  and  parrots  were  taught 
in  his  time  not  only  to  imitate  human  speech,  but  to  attend  to  what  was 
told  them  and  to  remember  it ;  and  many  of  them,  says  he,  have  learned 
to  inform  against  those  whom  they  saw  doing  any  mischief  in  the  house. 
And  he  himself  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found  somewhere  about  Car- 
thage to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled  with  him; 
but  answered  him  when  he  spoke  to  it  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in 
which  the  partridges  call  one  another :  but  was  so  well  bred,  that  it 
never  made  this  noise  but  when  it  was  spoken  to.  And  he  maintains, 
that  all  animals  who  have  sense  and  memory  are  capable  of  reason :  and 
this  is  not  only  his  opinion,  but  that  of  .the  Pythagoreans,  the  greatest 
philosophers  in  my  opinion  that  ever  existed,  next  to  the  masters  of  their 
master,  I  mean  the  Egyptian  priests.  And  besides  the  Pythagoreans, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of  the  'same  opi* 
nion.  One  thing  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
improved  by  use  and  instruction,  by  which  they  may  be  made  to  do 
things  that  are  really  wonderful  and  far  exceeding  their  natural  power 
of  instinct."— So  far  we  are  obliged  to  the  greatest  of  all phUosophere 
that  ever  existed.  And  thus  far  the  judgment  of  the  extract  can  alone 
be  called  in  question.  Now  for  the  further  confirmation  of  this  doc* 
trine  by  their  illustrious  disciple.—"  There  is  a  man  in  England  at  pre- 
sent, who  has  practised  more  upon  them  and  with  greater  success  Uian 
any  body  living :" — (I  suspect  his  Lordship  means  the  owner  of  the 
leimied  Fig) — "  and  he  says,  as  I  am  informed," — (Ay,  Right,  my  lord. 
Be  cautious  how  you  take  an  assertion  so  important  as  this,  upon  your 
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Lordship,  you  see,  has  explained  it  very  clearly ;  and  no  doubt 
must  have  sweated  much  to  get  thus  to  the  bottom. 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  Simile  over  this  gen* 
tieman  :  and  though  Similes  appear  with  most  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  works  of  imagination,  they  are  frequently  found  most 
useful  to  the  authors  of  philosophical  treatises :  and  have  often 
helped  them  out  at  many  a  dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  saying  something,  when  indeed  they  had  nothing 
to  say :  For  Similes  are  in  truth  the  bladders  upon  which  they 
float ;  and  the  Grammarian  sinks  at  once  if  he  attempts  to  swim 
without  them. 

As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine  the  present  in- 
stance ;  and,  dismissing  the  Zoophytes^  see  what  intelligence 
we  can  draw  from  Mr.  Harris  concerning  the  nature  of  Con-- 
junctiom* 

First  he  defines  a  Word  to  be  a  ''  sound  significant^.**  Then 
he  defines  Conjunctions  to  be  words  (i.  e.  sounds  significant) 
"  devoid  of  signification.** — ^Afterwards  he  allows  that  they 
have — "fl  kind  of  signification.** 

But  this  kind  of  signification  is — ''  obscure,**  (i.  e.  a  sig- 
nification unknown) :  something  I  suppose  (as  Chillingworth 
couples  them)  like  a  secret  Tradition^  or  a  silent  Thunder :  for 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  signification  which  does  not 
signify :  an  obscure  or  unknown  signification  being  no  signi- 
fication at  all.  But,  not  contented  with  these  inconsistencies, 
which  to  a  less  learned  man  would  seem  sufficient  of  all  con- 
science,  Mr.  Harris  goes  further,  and  adds,  that  they  are  a — 

own  authority !  Well,  He  says  ?  What  ?)— "  That,  if  they  lived  long 
emough,  and  pains  sufficient  were  taken  upon  them/'— -(Well,  what 
then  ?) — "  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths  some  of  them  might  be 
carried," 

Now  if  this,  and  such  stufF  as  this,  be  Philosophy ;  and  that  too,  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  existed ;  I  do  most  humbly  intreat 
your  Lordship,  if  you  still  continue  obstinate  to  discard  Mr.  Locke,  that 
I  may  have  my  Tom  Thumb  again.  For  this  philosophy  gives  to  my 
mind  as  moch  disgost,  though  not  so  much  indignation,  as  your  friend 
and  admirer  Lord  Mansfield's  law. 

[Were  Mr.  Tooke  now  living,  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  a 
revival  of  Tom  Thumb,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  things  that  have 
lately  been  said  of  Mr.  Locke  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. — En.] 

1  And  (page  329)  he  defines  a  word  to  be  "  a  voice  articulate^  sig* 
nificant  by  compact" 
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"  kind  of  middle  beings** — (he  must  mean  between  signification 
and  no  signification)—^'  sharing  the  Attributes  of  both" — (i.  e. 
of  signification  and  no  signification)  and — **  conduce  to  link 
them  both** — (i.  e.  signification  and  no  signification)  *' together.** 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  here  told 
us  what  that  middle  state  is,  between  signification  and  no  sig- 
nification ^ !  What  are  the  attributes  of  no  signification  !  And 
how  signification  and  no  signification  can  be  linked  together ! 

Now  all  this  may^  for  aught  I  know,  be  ''  read  and  admired 
as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  ior fine  writing  in  Britain*/'  But 

1  If  common  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  Mr.  Hairis  and 
Lord  Monboddo  from  this  middle  state  between  the  ro  oy  and  the  ro  firi 
oy,  and  between  signification  and  no  signification ;  they  should  at  least 
have  listened  to  what  they  are  better  acquainted  with.  Authority. 

"'Oflra  ^e  TUfv  evarTiwy  roiavra  eariy,  unrre  €V  oU  wei^vKe  yiyetrOai^ 
ti  wv  KarTiyop€iTaif  aynyKaioy  avrtay  OaTepov  vwapj^eiy ; — rourvy  ovhev 
eany  aya  fieooy^'-^Aristot.  Categ. 

"  Inter  affirmationem  et  negationem  nullum  medium  existit." — J,  C, 
Scaliger,  lib.  5.  cap.  114. 

["  When  a  man  b  conscious  that  he  does  no  good  himself,  the  next 
thing  is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may  claim  some  merit  this  way, 
in  hastening  this  testimonial  from  your  friends  above-writing:  their 
love  to  you  indeed  wants  no  spur,  their  ink  wants  no  pen,  their  pen 
wants  no  hand,  their  hand  wants  no  heart,  and  so  forth,  after  the  man' 
ner  of  Rabelais ;  which  is  betwixt  some  meaning  and  no  meaning ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said,  when  present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting,  their 
pens  want  ink,  their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want  hands,  &c.,  till 
time,  place,  and  conveniency  concur  to  set  them  a- writing,  as  at  pre- 
sent, a  sociable  meeting,  a  good  dinner,  warm  fire,  and  an  easy  situation 
do,  to  the  joint  labour  and  pleasure  of  this  epistle. — Humble  servant, 
A.  PopR."— Panie//'*  Works,'] 

^  "  The  truly  philosophical  language  of  my  worthy  and  learned  friend 
Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes,  a  work  that  wUl  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  philosophy  and  fine  writing  in 
Britain." — Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol.  1.  p.  8. 

"  But  I  can  hardly  have  the  same  indulgence  for  the  philosopher, 
especially  one  who  pretended.  Like  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  so  attentive  an 
observer  of  What  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  has  written  a  whole  book 
upon  the  subject. — If  Mr.  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study 
what  had  been  discovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients,  and  had  not 
resolved  to  have  the  merit  of  inventing  himself  a  whole  system  of  phi- 
losophy, he  would  have  known  that  every  material  object  is  composed 
of  matter  2akdform,**»^Id,  vol.  1.  p.  38. 

"  Mr.  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philosophy,  I  mean  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  was  generally  run  down  and  despised,  but  no 
other  come  in  its  place.   In  that  situation,  being  naturally  an  acute  man» 
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with  SQch  unlearned  and  vulgar  philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke  and 
his  disciples,  who  seek  not  Taste  and  elegance,  but  truth  and 
common  sense  in  philosophical  subjectSi  I  believe  it  will  never 
pass  as  a  *' perfect  Example  of  Analysis  ;'*  nor  bear  away  the 
palm  For  ''  acuteness  of  investigation  and  perspicuity  of  explica- 
tion.^* For,  separated  from  the  Fine  Writings  (which  however 
I  can  no  where  find  in  the  book)  thus  is  the  Conjunction  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Harris. — ^A  sound  significant  devoid  of  signi- 
fication, 

Having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  obscure  signification  ; 

And  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  signification ; 

But  a  middle  something  between  signification  and  no  signi- 
fication. 

Sharing  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion ; 

And  linking  signification  and  no  signification  together. 

If  others,  of  a  more  elegant  Taste  for  Fine  Writings  are  able 
to  receive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  such  truly  philo* 
sophical  language^,  I  shall  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  envy 


and  not  a  bad  writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  Essay  met  with  great 
applause,  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  discoveries.  And  I 
must  allow  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for  any  man,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  books,  or  of  the  conversation  of  men  more  learned  than  him- 
self, to  go  further  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  But 
now  that  Mr.  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, to  consider  Mr.  Locke  still  as  a  standard  book  of  philosophy, 
would  be,  to  use  an  antient  comparison,  continuing  to  feed  on  acorns 
after  com  was  discovered." — Or,  andPr,  of  Lang,  vol.  1.  p.  53. 

"  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  that 
alter  we  had  learned  Greek,  and  got  some  taste  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
we  immediately  set  up  as  masters  ourselves,  and  would  needs  be  invent- 
ors in  philosophy,  instead  of  humble  scholars  of  the  antient  masters. 
In  this  way  Descartes  philosophized  in  France,  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Mr. 
Locke  in  England,  and  many  since  their  time  of  less  note.  I  would 
fsdn  hope,  if  the  indolence  and  dissipation  that  prevail  so  generaUy  in 
this  age  would  aUow  me  to  think  so  well  of  it,  that  Mr.  Harris  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  method  of  philosophizing  without  the  assistance  of 
the  antients,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philosophy  among  us."— - 
Id.  vol.  I.  page  54. 

>  "  Clams  ob  obscuram  linguam  magis  inter  inanes 
Quamde  gravels  inter  Graios,  qui  vera  requirunt. 
Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inversis  quae  sub  verbis  latitantia  cemunt : 
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them :  But  can  only  deplore  the  dullness  of  my  own  appre- 
hensioni  who,  notwithstanding  the  great  authors  quoted  in 
Mr.  Harris's  treatisci  and  the  great  authors  who  recommend 
it,  cannot  help  considering  this  ^'  perfect  example  of  analysis/' 
as — An  improved  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors  which 
Grammarians  have  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle down  to  our  present  days,  of  technical  and  learned  affec- 
tation ^ 

jB. — I  am  afraid,  my  good  friend,  you  still  carry  with  you 
your  old  humour  in  politics,  though  your  subject  is  now  dif- 
ferent. You  speak  too  sharply  for  Philosophy.'  Come,  Con- 
fess the  truth.  Are  not  you  against  Authority,  because  Au- 
thority is  against  you  ?  And  does  not  your  spleen  to  Mr.  Harris 
arise  principally  from  his  having  taken  care  to  fortify  his  opi- 
nions in  a  manner  in  which,  from  your  singularity,  you  cannot? 

H. — I  hope  you  know  my  disposition  better.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  owe  your  long  and  steady  friendship  to  me,  to 
the  conviction  which  an  early  experience  in  private  life  afforded 
you,  that— Neminem  libenter  nominem,  nisi  ut  laudem ;  sed 
nee  peccata  reprehenderem,  nisi  ut  aliis  prodessem. — Indeed 
you  have  borne  your  testimony,  for  me  in  very  trying  situations, 
where  few  besides  yourself  would  have  ventured  so  much  ho- 
nesty. At  the  same  time,  I  confess,  I  should  disdain  to  handle 
any  useful  truth  daintily,  as  if  I  feared  lest  it  should  sting  me  ; 
and  to  employ  a  philosophical  inquiry  as  a  vehicle  for  interested 
or  cowardly  adulation. 

I  protest  to  you,  my  notions  of  Language  were  formed  be- 
fore I  could  account  etymologically  for  any  one  of  the  words 

Veraque  constituunt,  quad  belle  tangere  possunt 

Aures,  et  lepido  quae  sunt  fucata  sonore." 

Xttcre^tW,  lib.  1.  640. 
^  I  must  however  do  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Lowth  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Hermes  of  the  former  has  been  received  with  universal 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  has  been  quoted  as  unde- 
niable authority  on  the  subject  by  the  learned  of  all  countries.  For 
which  however  I  can  easily  account ;  not  by  supposing  that  its  doctrine 
gave  any  more  satisfaction  to  their  minds  who  quoted  it  than  to  mine ; 
but  because,  as  Judges  shelter  their  knavery  by  precedents,  so  do. 
scholars  their  ignorance  by  authority :  and  when  they  cannot  reason, 
it  is  safer  and  less  disgraceful  to  repeat  that  nonsense  at  second  hand, 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  give  originally  as  their  own. 
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in  question,  and  before  I  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  others.  I  addressed  myself  to  an  inquiry  into  their 
opinions  with  all  the  diffidence  of  conscious  ignorance ;  and,  so 
far  from  spuming  authority,  was  disposed  to  admit  of  half  an 
argument  from  a  great  name.  So  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I 
am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the  lantern :  but  at  all 
events  it  is  better  than  walking  in  total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Language,  I  am  not  so  much 
without  authority  as  you  may  imagine.  Mr.  Harris  himself 
and  all  the  Grammarians  whom  he  has,  and  whom  (though 
using  their  words)  he  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities. 
Their  own  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  dissatisfaction,  their 
contradictions,  their  obscurity  on  all  these  points  Ure  my  au- 
thorities against  them':  for  their  system  and  their  difficulties 
vanish  together.     Indeed  unless,  with  Mr.  Harris,  I  had  been 

'  "  Profecto   in  Grammaticorum  prope   omnium   commentis,  quae 
'  aypoiKot  immensilm  extollunt,  pene  ov^ey  vyies ;  cum  paginae  singulse 
saepe  plures  contineant  errores,  quam  Sicinius  iUe  Dentatus  vulnera  toto 
babuit  corpore." — O.  J,  Vossii  Aristarchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

Lxxiv.  "  Capienda  etiam  sunt  signa  ex  incrementis  et  progreasibus 
philosopbiarum  et  scientiarum.  Quae  enim  in  natura  fundata  sunt, 
crescunt  et  augentur :  quae  autem  in  opinione,  variantur ;  non  augen- 
tur.  Itaque  si  istae  doctrinae  plane,  instar  plantae,  a  stirpibus  suis 
revulsae  non  easent,  sed  utero  naturae  adhaererent,  atque  ab  eadem  ale- 
rentor,  id  minime  eventurum  fuisset  quod  per  annos  bis  miUe  jam  fieri 
videmus:  nempe,  ut  scientiae  suis  haereant  vestigiis,  et  in  eodem  fere 
statu  maneant,  neque  augmentum  aliquod  memorabile  sumpserint." 

Lxxv.  "  Etiam  adiud  signum  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signi  appellatio 
hoic  competat ;  cum  potius  testimonium  sit,  atque  adeo  testimoniorum 
omnium  yalidissimum)  hoc  est,  propria  confessio  auctorum  quos  homi- 
nes nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi,  qui  tanta  fiducia  de  rebus  pronun- 
ciant,  tamen  per  iutervalla  cum  ad  se  redeunt,  ad  querimonias  de  natura 
tubtilitate,  rerum  ohicuritate,  humani  ingenii  infirmitate  se  convertunt. 
Hoc  vero  si  simpliciter  fieret,  alios  fortasse  qui  sunt  timidiores  ab  ulte- 
riori  inquisitione  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  sunt  ingenio  alacriori  et  magis 
fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  possit.  Verum  non 
satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri,  sed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis  aut  magistris  suis 
inoognitum  aut  intactum  fuerit,  id  extra  terminos  possibilis  ponunt :  et 
tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  factu  impossibile  pronunciant :  Summa 
fiuperbia  et  invidia  suorum  inventorum  infirmitatem,  in  naturae  ipsius* 
calumniam  et  aliorum  omnium  desperationem  vertentes.  Hinc  schola 
Academiae  novae,  quae  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuit,  et  homines  ad 
sempitemaa  tenebras  damnavit." — Novum  Organum. 
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repeating  what  others  have  written^  it  is  impossible  I  should 
quote  any  direct  authorities  for  my  own  manner  of  explanation. 
But  let  us  hear  Wilkins^  whose  industry  deserved  to  have  been 
better  employed,  and  his  perseverance  better  rewarded  with 
discovery ;  let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

— ''  According  to  the  true  philosophy  of  speech,  I  cannot 
conceive  this  kind  of  words"  (he  speaks  of  Adverbs  and  Con- 
junctions) ''  to  be  properly  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  as  they 
are  commonly  called.  But  until  they  can  be  distributed  into 
their  proper  places,  I  have  so  far  complied  with  the  Grammars 
of  instituted  languages,  as  to  place  them  here  together."-* 
And  again, 

"  For  the  accurate  effecting  of  this  [i.  e.  a  real  character]  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  theory  itself  [i.  e.  of  language] 
upon  which  such  a  design  were  to  be  founded,  should  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  upon  supposal  that  this 
theory  [viz.  of  language]  is  defective,  either  as  to  the  fulness 
or  the  order  of  it ;  this  must  needs  add  much  perplexity  to  any 
such  attempt,  and  render  it  imperfect.  And  that  this  is  the 
case  with  that  common  theory  already  received,  need  not  much 
be  doubted." 

It  appears  evidently  therefore  that  Wilkins  (to  whom  Mr. 
Locke  was  much  indebted)  was  well  convinced  thatr  all  the 
accounts  hitherto  given  of  Langiiage  were  erroneous.  And  in 
fact,  the  languages  which  are  commonly  used  throughout  the 
world,  are  much  more  simple  and  easy,  convenient  and  philo* 
sophical,  than  Wilkins's  scheme  for  a  real  character;  or  than 
any  other  scheme  that  has  been  at  any  other  time  imagined  or 
proposed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  accounts  which  he 
had  seen,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  number  of  these 
mysterious  Conjunctions,  though  he  left  ut  amongst  them. 

And  Servius,  Scioppius,  6.  J.  Vossius,  Periz6nius,  and 
others,  have  explained  and  displaced  many  other  supposed 
Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

Skinner  (though  I  knew  it  not  previously)  had  accounted 
for  IF  before  me,  and  in  the  same  manner;  which,  though  so 
palpable.  Lye  confirms  and  compliments.     Even  S.  Johnson, 
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though  mistakenly,  has  attempted  and  ;  and  would  find  no 
difficulty  with  tiierbfobb. 

In  shorty  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Cotyunciion  in  Any 
Language,  which  may  not,  by  a  skilful  Herald,  be  traced  home 
to  its  own  family  and  origin ;  without  having  recourse  to  con^ 
tradiction  and  mystery  with  Mr.  Harris :  or,  with  Mr.  Locke, 
cleaving  open  the  head  of  man,  to  give  it  such  a  birth  as 
Minerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

JB.— -Call  you  this  authority  in  your  favour, — ^when  the  full 
stream  and  current  sets  the  other  way,  and  only  some  little 
brook  or  rivulet  runs  with  you  ?  You  know  very  well  that  all 
the  authorities  which  you  have  alleged,  except  Wilkins,  are 
upon  the  whole  against  you.  For  though  they  have  explained 
the  meaning,  and  traced  the  derivation  of  many  Adverbs  and 
Conjunctions;  yet  (except  Sanctius  in  the  particular  instance 
of  QUOD, — whose  conjunctive  use  in  Latin  he  too  strenuously 
denies)  they  all  acknowledge  them  still  to  be  Adverbs  or  Con* 
junctions.  It  is  true,  they  distinguish  them  by  the  title  of 
reperta  or  usurpata.  But  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
(indeed  the  very  distinction  itself  is  an  acknowledgment)  that 
there  are  others  which  are  real,  primigenia^  nativa,  pura. 

ff.— True.  Because  there  are  some,  of  whose  origin  they 
were  totally  ignorant.  But  has  any  Philosopher  or  Gram- 
marian ever  yet  told  us  what  a  real,original,  native, pure  Adverb 
or  Conjunction  is?  or  which  of  these  Conjunctions  of  Sen* 
tences  are  so?  Whenever  that  is  done,  in  any  language,  I 
may  venture  to  promise  you  that  I  will  show  those  likewise  to 
be  repertas  and  usurpatas,  as  well  as  the  rest.  And  till  then 
I  shall  take  no  more  trouble  about  them.  '  I  shall  only  add, 
that  though  Abbreviation  and  corruption  are  always  busiest 
with  the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use  ;  yet  the  words 
most  frequently  used  are  least  liable  to  be  totally  laid  aside. 
And  therefore  they  are  often  retained, — (I  mean  that  branch 
of  them  which  is  most  frequently  used) — when  most  of  the 
other  words  (and  even  the  other  branches  of  these  retained 
words)  arcy  by  various  changes  and  accidents,  quite  lost  to  a 
Language.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them. 
And  HENCE  (because  only  one  branch  of  each  of  these  decli- 
nable words  is  retained  in  a  language)  arises  the  notion  of  their 
being  indeclinable  ;  and  a  separate  sort  of  words,  or  Part  of 
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Speech  by  themselves.  But  that  they  are  not  indeclinabUf 
is  sufficiently  evident  by  what  I  have  already  said.  For  Hip, 
Tin^  &c»  certainly  could  not  be  called  indeclinable^  when  all 
the  other  branches  of  those  Verbs^  of  which  they  are  the 
regular  Imperatives,  were  likewise  in  use.  And  that  the 
words  iF|  AN,  &c.  (which  still  retain  their  original  signification, 
and  are  used  in  the  very  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  formerly)  should  now  be  called  indeclinable,  proceeds 
merely  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  could  not  account  for 
them  ;  and  who  therefore,  with  Mr.  Harris,  were  driven  to  say 
that  they  have  neither  meaning  nor  inflection :  whilst  notwith- 
standing they  were  still  forced  to  acknowledge  (either  directly, 
or  by  giving  them  different  titles  of  condiiianalp  adversative, 
&c.)  that  they  have  a  ''  kind  of  obscure  meaning^" 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have  been, 
to  have  owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  these  Conjunctions ;  and,  instead  of  wrapping  it  up  in  my* 
stery,  to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  others  to  a  further 
search ! 

jB.-*-You  are  not  the  first  person  who  has  been  misled  by 
a  fanciful  etymology.  Take  heed  that  your  derivations  be  not 
of  the  same  ridiculous  cast  with  theirs  who  deduced  Constanti- 
nople  from  Constantine  the  noble, — Breeches  from  bear^ches, 
— Donna  from  dono,'-^Honour  from  hon  and  aurum, — and 
King  Pepin  from  o<rirep^, 

'  "  Et  quelle  id^  est  excite  dans  I'esprit  en  entendant  prononcer 
lea  particules  wt,  aussi  ?  On  voit  bien  que  ces  mots  sigmfient  une 
esp&e  de  connexion;  maia  quelque  peine  qu'on  se  donnAt  h  dtoire 
cette  connexion,  on  se  serviroit  d'autant  d'autres  mots,  dont  la  signifi* 
eation  seroit  aussi  difficile  it  expliquer :  et  voulant  expliguer  la  signifi- 
cation de  la  particule  et,  je  me  servirois  plusieurs  fois  de  cette  m^me 
particule."— i>/^re#  d  une  Princesse  ^Allenuigne,  by  Euler,  letter  101. 

^  "  Then  this  Constantyne  removed  the  emperyaU  see  unto  his  cytye 
of  Constantyne  the  noble :  and  there  for  the  more  partye  kepte  his  em- 
peryaU honoure;  and  other  emperours  in  lyke  wyse  after  hym.  By 
reason  whereof  the  emperours  "^ere  longe  after  called  emperours  of 
Constantyne  noble." — Fabian's  Chron.  ch.  69. 

"  Hed,   But  why  Breeches  now  ? 
Pha.  Breeches,   quasi  bear-riches ;    when   a  gallant  bears  all  his 
riches  in  his  breeches." — B,  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  act  4. 
scene  3. 

*'  Plaeano  i  Doni  il  del ;  placan  1'  inferno. 
B  pur  non  son  le  Donne 
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jl?«— If  I  have  been  misled,  it  most  certainly  is  not  by  Ety» 
mology :  of  which  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  shamefully 
ignorant  at  the  time  when  these  my  notions  of  language  were 
first  formed.  Though  even  that  previous  ignorance  is  now  a 
circumstance  which  confirms  me  much  in  my  opinion  concern* 
ing  these  Conjunctions :  For  I  knew  not  even  the  character  of 
the  language  from  which  my  particular  proofs  of  the  Engluh 
ooiy unctions  were  to  be  drawn.  And  (notwithstanding  Lord 
Mooboddo's  discouraging  Sneer*)  it  was  general  reasoning  a 


^^■■r-x^an^-wi^^^^Ka^^^^^av^^Vi 


Men  ayare  cbe  il  cielo, 
Piu  crude  che  1'  inferno, 
II  Don,  credimi,  il  Dono 
Oran  miniatro  d'  amore,  ansi'tiramio 
Egli  h,  che  a  suo  voler  impetra  e  apetra. 
Non  aai  tu  cio  ch'  Elpino, 
n  saggio  Elpino  dicea  ? 
Che  fin  col&  nella  primiera  etade, 
Quand'  anco  BempUcetti 
Non  Mipean  £BtveUare 

Che  d'  un  lingaagg^o  0OI  la  lingua  e  '1  core, 
Allor  le  amanti  Donne  altra  canzona 
Non  s'  udivan  cantar  che — Dona,  Dona. 
Quindi  r  enne  addoppiando 

Pereb^  non  baata  un  Don,-^DQKJtA  fa  detta."-^&imfoi0M»  d^ 
Bonarelli. 

"  On  connoit  le  jeu  de  mots  A'Otoen,  assez  mauvais,  mais  qui  ren* 
fenne  mi  grand  sens : 
Divitias  et  opea,  Hon  lingua  Hebraea  vocavit : 

Gallica  gens,   Aurum^oa;   indeque  veuit  HovonJ'-^MiroheWf 
E»8ai  8ur  le  Deapotisme, 

"  *0ffw«p-—^ef>--6ir«|»— Diaper — ^Napkin— Nipkin-^ 

Pipkin — Pippin-king*— King  Pepin," 

I  forget  my  merry  author  of  thu  etymology ;  but  it  is  altogether  as 
plausibLe  es  even  Mewige'$  derivation  of  cn%%  from  Apiid, 

^  *'  Now  as  I  am  pot  able  from  Theory  merely,  and  a  priori,  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  I  have  been  obliged  to  seek  for  it  in  the 
study  of  the  Greek.— *^hat  men  of  auperior  Genius  may  do  in  sucb 
speculations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  .know  well  that  ordinary  men,  with* 
out  the  study  of  some  model  of  the  kind,  would  be  as  unable  to  con* 
ceive  the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  as  to  form  a  high  taste  in  other 
arts«  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  without  having  seen  the  best  works 
of  those  kinds  that  are  to  be  found. — It  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
those  supmior  minds  who  have  in  themselves  the  standard  of  perfection  in 
aU  the  Arts,  to  judge  of  them  by  myself ;  but  I  am  confident  thiit  my 
idea  of  perfection  in  language  would  have  been  ridiculously  imperfect, 

f2 
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priori,  that  led  me  to  the  particular  instances ;  not  particular 
instances  to  the  general  reasoning.  This  Etymology,  against 
whose  fascination  you  would  have  me  guard  myself,  did  not 
occur  to  ifhe  till  many  years  after  my  system  was  settled :  and 
it  occurred  to  me  suddenly,  in  this  manner ; — *'  If  my  reason- 
ing concerning  these  conjunctions  is  well  founded,  there  must 
then  be  in  the  original  language  from  which  the  English  (and 
so  of  all  other  languages)  is  derived,  literally  such  and  such 
words  bearing  precisely  such  and  stich  significations.'*— I  was 
the  more  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  because  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  characters :  and 
the  experiment  presented  to  me  a  mean,  either  of  disabusing 
myself  from  error  (which  I  greatly  feared) ;  or  of  obtaining  a 
confirmation  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  me  to  believe 
(what  every  man  knowing  any  thing  of  human  nature  will 
always  be  very  backward  in  believing  of  himself),  that  I  had 
really  made  a  discovery.  For,  if  upon  trial  I  should  find  in  an 
unknown  language  precisely  those  very  words  both  in  sound, 
and  signification,  and  application,  which  in  my  perfect  igno- 
rance I  had  foretold ;  what  must  I  conclude,  but  either  that 
some  Daemon  had  maliciously  inspired  me  with  the  spirit  of 
true  prophecy  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  deceive  me ;  or  that 
my  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  language  was  not  fantastical  ? 
The  event  was  beyond  my  expectation  :   for  I  instantly  found, 

if  I  had  known  no  other  language  than  the  modem  languages  of  Eu- 
rope."-^Ortyin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  2.  p.  183. 

Read  this,  Mr,  Burgess,  and  then  complain  of  iUiberality  to  Lord 
Monboddo :  who  places  himself  ansatus  in  cathedra,  and  thus  treats  all 
other  men  in  advance.  Whoever,  after  his  lordship,  shall  dare  to 
reason  on  this  subject  a  priori,  must  assume  then,  it  seems, — ^to  have 
in  his  own  superior  mind  the  standard  of  perfection  in  All  the  Arts !— - 
Do  you,  Mr.  Burgess,  acquiesce  to  this  condition  ?  If  it  were  possible 
(which  I  am  very  far  from  believing)  that  the  same  sentiments  should 
pervade  any  considerable  part  of  the  very  learned  and  respectable  body 
to  which  you  belong ;  I  should  be  sorrowfully  compelled  to  join  in  the 
exclamation, — 0/  aurita  Arcadia  pecora !  qui,  Romae,  hujus  cuculi  vocem 
veluti  lusciniola  melos,  in  aures  aSnittere  sustinetis !  And  perhaps  Mr. 
Burgess  himself  may  have  reason  hereafter  to  regret,  that  (with  all  his 
real  or  pretended  admiration  of  Lord  Monboddo's  writings)  he  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  only  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  them: 
viz.  To  be  at  least  as  well  bred  as  Porphyry* s  partridge  ^  and  to  have 
forborne  hb  noisci  until  he  was  himself  spoken  to. 
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upon  trial,  all  my  predictions  verified.  This  has  made  ma 
presumptuous  enough  to  assert  it  universally.  Besides  that  I 
have  since  traced  these  supposed .  unmeaning,  indeclinable 
Conjunctions  with  the  same  success  in  many  other  languages 
besides  the  English.  And  because  I  know  that  the  generality 
of  minds  receive  conviction  more  easily  from  a  number  of  par- 
ticular instances,  than  from  the  surer  but  more  abstracted 
arguments  of  general  proof;  if  a  multiplicity  of  uncommon 
avocations  and  engagements  (arising  from  a  very  peculiar 
situation)  had  not  prevented  me,  I  should  long  before  this  have 
found  time  enough  from  my  other  pursuits  and  from  my  en- 
joyments (amongst  which  idleness  is  not  the  smallest)  to  have 
shown  clearly  and  satisfactorily  the  origin  and  precise  meaning 
of  each  of  these  pretended  unmeaning,  indeclinable  Conjunc- 
tions, at  least  in  all  the  dead  and  living  languages  of  Europe. 
J5.— Men  talk  very  safely  of  what  they  may  rfo,  and  what 
they  might  have  done.  But,  though  present  professions  usually 
outweigh  past  proofs  with  the  people,  they  have  never  yet 
passed  current  with  philosophers.  If  therefore  you  would 
bring  me  over  to  your  opinion,  and  embolden  me  to  quit  the 
beaten  path  with  you,  you  must  go  much  beyond  the  example 
of  Henry  Stephens,  which  was  considered  by  Mer.  Casaubon 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  on  this  subject',  and  must  do  what  Wilkins 
required  before  he  would  venture  to  differ  from  the  Grammars 
of  instituted  languages:  that  is,  you  must  distribute  all  our 
English  Conjunctions  at  least  into  their  proper  places.  And  if 
it  should  seem  unreasonable  in  me  thus  to  impose  upon  you  a 
task  which — *'  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet 
been  able  to  perform*;'* — you  must  thank  yourself  for  it,  and 

*  "  Henricus  Stephanus  (author  immortalis  opens,  quod  Thesaurus 
Lmguee  Grsecse  indigitavit)  ita  omnes  orationia  particulas  (i^arum 
qwnUo  in  otnni  lingua  difficilior,  tanio  utilior  observatio),  omnes  idiotis- 
mo6  excuasit,  eruit,  explicavitj  aimilia  cum  aimilibus  comparavit,  ut 
exemplum  quidem  in  hoc  genere  aliis  ad  imitandum  reliquerit  abaolu- 
tissimum ;  sed  quod  pauci  sint  assecuturi." — Mer.  Cat,  de  Lingua  SaX' 
onica, 

^  "  The  Particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so  great 
latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  regular  acheme 
of  explication :  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  En- 
glish than  in  other  languages.  I  have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I 
hope  with  success :  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task  which  no 
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the  peremptory  roundness  of  your  assertion.  Besidesi  I  do 
really  think  that  after  you  have  professed  so  much  of  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  I  may  fairly  expect  you  to  perform  a 
little  in  your  own. 

H*.— «If  it  must  be  so,  thus  then :  I  say  that 


If 
An 

Unless 
Eke 
Yet 
Still 
Else 
Tho' 
or 
Though 
But 
But 
Without 

And 


I 


Eric 

ffn 
Onlcf 
6ac 
Get 
Stell 
Sler 
Dap 
or 
Dapij 
Bot 

Be-utan 
pyjiW-utan 

2(n-ab 


I 

S 


Ifipan 

2^nan 

Onlej-an 

6acan 

netan 

Stellan 

Slej^n 

Dapian 

or 
Dapi^an 
Botan 
Beon-utan 


To  Give. 
To  Grant. 
To  Dismiss. 
To  Add. 
To  Get. 
To  Put. 
To  Dismiss. 

To  Allow. 

To  Boot. 
To  Be-out. 


P]^jiWan-utan  To  Be-out. 

iDare  con- 
\  gerietn. 


'KuZTi'-VLb 


Lest  is  the  past  participle  Lef eb  of  LefSLU,  To  Dismiss, 
SiWWan 


Since 


S^ne 
Seanb-er 

Si««e 


is  the  participle  of  Seon,  To  See. 


or 

Sin-e|- 

That  is  the  Article  or  Pronoun  Dat. 

These^  I  apprehend,  are  the  only  Conjunctions  in  our  lan- 
guage which  can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it  would  be  imper-^ 
tinent  in  me  to  explain  such  as — -Be  8o(*).   Be  it.  Albeit (^). 


man,  however  learned  or  sagacious^  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. "•^-^ 
Pre/,  to  8,  Johnson's  Diet. 

(^)  "  Set  forth  (quod  she)  and  tell  me  how. 
Shew  me  thy  sekenes  eilery  dele. 
Madame,  that  can  I  do  wele : 
Bb  so  my  lyfe  therto  Woll  laste." 

Gmver,  lib.  1.  fol.  8.  p.  3.  col.  1. 
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AtBBiT  so(^).    Sbt(^).    Notwithstanding.    Nevbrthe- 
LBss.     Savb  that{^^).     Saving  that.     Except  that.     £x« 

«  For  these  craftes  (as  I  finde) 
A  man  tnaie  do  by  waie  of  londe : 
Be  so  it  be  to  good  entent." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  134.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  For  suche  men  that  ben  vilayns 
The  lawe  in  suche  a  wise  ordeineth,  ^ 
That  what  man  to  the  lawe  pleynetii, 
Bs  so  the  judge  stande  upright. 
He  shall  be  serued  of  his  right." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  mast  to-brake,  the  sayle  to-roofe, 
The  ship  upon  the  wawes  droofe. 
Till  that  thei  see  the  londes  coste. 
Tho  made  a  yowe  the  leste  and  moste 
Be  so  thei  mighten  come  alonde." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
(^)  "  Satume  anon,  to  stynten  stryfe  and  drede, 
Al  be  it  that  it  be  agayne  his  kynde, 
Of  all  this  strife  he  can  remedy  fynde." 

Chaucer,  Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  8.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  The  quhilk  Juno  nowthir  lang  da3ris  nor  s^ris. 
Nor  nane  diu3me  sacrifice  may  appeis  j 
Sche  restis  neuir,  nor  may  sche  leif  at  eis. 
Albeit  the  power  and  charge  of  Jupiter 
Resistis  sche  wat,  and  fatis  war  hir  contrare." 

Douglae,  6th  booke,  p.  154. 
"  Freynd  serly  not,  na  cause  is  to  compleyne, 
Albeit  thy  wit  grete  god  may  not  atteyne." 

Douglae,  Prol.  to  10th  booke,  p.  309. 

(^)  "  Another  remedy  is  that  a  man  eschewe  the  companye  of  hem 

by  whiche  he  douteth  to  be  tempted  t  for  albeit  so  that  the  dede  is 

^i^rthstonde,  yet  is  there  greate  temptacyon." — Chaucer,  Pereone  Tale, 

fol.  115.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Al  be  IT  so  that  of  your  pride  and  high  presumpcion  and  folye,  ye 
haoe  misbome  you,  yet  for  as  mikell  as  I  se  and  beholde  your  greate 
hunulyte,  it  constrayneth  me  to  do  you  grace  and  mercy*" — Tale  of 
Chaucer,  fol.  83.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

(^)  '*  Hot  sen  I  am  compellid  the  to  translait. 
And  not  onlie  of  my  curage,  God  wate. 
Durst  I  interprise  sic  outragious  folic, 
Qohare  I  offend,  the  lesse  reprefe  serf  I, 
And  that  ^e  knaw  at  quhais  instance  I  tuke 
For  to  translate  this  maist  excellent  buke, 
I  mene  Virgillis  volum  maist  excellent. 
Set  this  my  werk  full  febiU  be  of  rent." 

Douglas,  Pre/,  p.  4. 
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CEPTIN6  that.     Bating  that.     If  case(^).     In  casb(6). 
Put  caseOO.     Set  caseC).     I  posb('').     Because.     To 


"  Sic  plesand  wordes  carpand,  he  has  forth  brocht« 
Sett  his  mynd  troublit  mony  greuous  thocht." 

Douglas,  1st  booke,  p.  19. 
"  Betwix  gude  hope  and  drede  in  doute  they  stude, 
Quhither  thay  war  lewand,  or  tholit  extreme  dede  al, 
Thay  ansuerit  not,  set  thay  oft  plene  and  cal." 

Douglas,  1st  booke,  p.  19. 
"  And  SBT  it  be  not  louable  nor  semely  thocht 
To  punys  ane  woman,  but  schamefull  hir  to  sla, 
Na  victory,  but  lak  following  alsa, 
•    ^it  netheles  I  aucht  louit  to  be, 

Vengeaunce  to  take  on  hir  deseruis  to  de." 

Douglas,  2d  booke,  p.  58. 
"  Virg^  is  full  of  sentence  ouer  all  quhare, 
His  hie  knawlege  he  schawis,  that  euery  sorte 
Of  his  clausis  comprehend  sic  sentence, 
Thare  bene  thereof,  set  thou  think  this  but  sporte. 
Made  grete  ragmentis  of  hie  intelligence." 

Douglas,  Prol,  to  6th  booke,  p.  158. 
"  To  name  the  God,  that  war  ane  manifest  lee. 
Is  but  ane  God,  makar  of  euery  thing : 
Set  thou  to  Vulcane  haue  ful  grete  resembling." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  6th  booke,  pr  161. 
"  Thare  suld  na  knicht  rede  but  ane  knichtly  tale. 
Quhat  forcis  him  the  bussart  on  the  brere  ? 
Set  wele  him  semes  the  fedcone  heroner." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  9th  booke,  p.  271. 
"  Tumus,  behald  on  cais  reuoluit  the  day. 
And  of  his  ire  wyl  sendis  the  perfay 
Sic  auantage  and  oportunite. 
And  set  thou  wald  haif  askit  it,  quod  eche. 
There  was  neuer  ane  of  al  the  goddis  ding 
Quhilk  durst  have  the  promittit  sic  ane  thing." 

Douglas,  9th  booke,  p.  273. 
"  Set  our  nature  God  has  to  him  unyte. 
His  godhede  incommyxt  remanis  perfite." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  10th  booke,  p.  308. 
"  Angellis,  scheiphardis,  and  kingis  thy  godhede  kend. 
Set  thou  in  crib  betuix  twa  beistis  was  laid." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  10th  booke,  p.  310. 
"  Drances,  forsoith,  quod  he,  euer  has  thou  bene 
Large  and  to  mekil  of  speche,  as  weil  is  sene, 
Bot  not  with  wourdis  suld  the  court  be  fyllyt. 
Set  thou  be  grete  tharin,  and  ful  euill  wyllit." 

Douglas,  11th  booke,  p.  376. 
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WIT.     FoHSEEiNG  that(}).    FoRBSEEN  that(^).    Provided 
that.     Being  thaty  &c.     Which  are  evident  at  first  sight. 


"  I  put  the  ca%8  sbt  the  Etholianis 

lost  not  to  cum  in  our  help  nor  supple ; 
jit  than  the  hald  Messapus  wele  wylle." 

Douglas,  11th  booke,  p.  378. 
"  With  stout  curage  agane  him  wend  I  will, 
Thocht  he  in  proues  pas  the  grete  AchiU, 
Or  SET  in  cats  sic  armour  he  weris  as  he 
Wrocht  be  the  handis  of  God  Vulcanus  sle." 

Douglas,  11th  booke,  p.  378. 
"  Bot  Juno  tho  doun  from  the  hicht,  I  wys. 
Of  the  mountane  that  Albane  clepyt  is 
Now  in  our  dayis  (set  then  this  hUlis  down 
Had  nouther  name,  honour,  nor  renowne) 
Scho  did  behald  amyd  the  feildis  plane." 

Douglas,  12th  booke,  p.  411. 
"  For  SET  we  preis  us  fast  to  speike  out  braid, 
Ne  voce,  nor  wourdis  followis  nocht  is  said." 

Douglas,  12th  booke,  p.  446. 
"  And  SET  that  empty  be  my  brane  and  dull, 
I  haue  translatit  ane  volume  wounderfull." 

Douglas,  13th  booke,  p.  483. 
"  Fra  tyme  I  thareto  set  my  pen  to  wryte. 
It  was  compilyt  in  auchtene  monethis  space : 
Set  I  feil  syith  sic  twa  monethis  in  fere 
Wrate  neuir  ane  wourd,  nor  micht  the  volume  stere." 

Douglas,  p.  484. 
(*)  "  Savfs  onely  that  I  crie  and  bidde, 

I  am  in  tristesse  all  amiddc^^Gott^A",  lib.  4.  fol.  82.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Almoste  ryght  in  the  same  wise  the  phisiciens  answerd,  Saub 
that  they  sayden  a  fewe  wordes  more." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  74.  p.  1. 
col.  2. 

"  Tyl  she  gan  asken  him  ho  we  Hector  ferde 
Iliat  was  the  townes  wal,  and  Grekes  yerde. 
Ful  wel  I  thanke  it  God,  sayde  Pandarus, 
Save  in  his  arme  he  hath  a  lytle  wounde." 

Chaucer,  2d  booke  of  Troylus,  fol.  164.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Behynd  thame  for  uptaking  quhare  it  lay 
Mony  bricht  armoure  rychely  dycht  thay  left, 
Sauv  that  Eurialus  with  him  tursit  away 
The  riall  trapouris,  and  mychty  patrellis  gay." 

Douglas,  9th  booke,  p.  288. 
"  Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 
Saif  that  this  wensche,  this  vengeabil  pest  or  traik. 
Be  bet  doun  dede  by  my  wound  and  Schaq)  straik." 

Douglas,  11th  booke,  p.  393. 
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B.— Well.     Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  in  your  con^ 
jectures  concerning  Conjunctionsi  I  acknowledge  that  this  is 


"  All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  bower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain/'— 6rray'«  Elegy, 
O  "  I  do  not  like  these  paper-squibs,  good  master,  they  may  undo 
your  store — I  mean  of  credit,  and  fire  your  arsenall ;  if  case  you  do  not 
in  time  make  good  those  outer  works,  your  pockets." — B,  Jonson,  Staple 
of  News,  act  1.  scene  3. 
Chaucer  also  uses  if  cacb. 

(<)  "  The  dignite  of  king  John  wold  have  distroyed  al  Englande, 
therfore  mokel  wisedome  and  goodnes  both,  nedeth  in  a  person,  the 
malyce  in  dignite  slyly  to  bridell,  and  with  a  good  byt  of  arest  to  with- 
draw, IN  case  it  wold  praunce  otherwise  than  it  shuld." — Chaucer, 
Testament  of  Loue,  2d  boke,  fol.  317.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Forsoith,  in  cais  the  auenture  of  battal 
Had  bene  doutsum ;  wald  God  it  war  assale." 

Douglas,  4th  booke,  p.  121. 
(^)  "  And  PUT  THE  CAIS  that  I  may  not  optene 
From  Latyne  land  thaim  to  expell  all  clene, 
2;it  at  leist  thare  may  fall  stop  or  delay 
In  sa  grete  materis  for  ane  jere  or  tway." 

Douglas,  7th  booke,  p.  217. 
Put  case,  though  now  out  of  fashion,  was  frequently  used  by  Chil- 
lingworth  and  other  good  authors. 

"  Put  tub  case  the  Pope,  for  a  reward  of  your  service  done  him  in 
writing  this  book,  had  given  you  the  honour  and  means  of  a  cardinal, 
would  you  not  have  professed,  that  you  have  not  merited  such  a  re- 
ward ?" — Chillingworth,  chap.  4.  p.  211.  $  36. 

0)  "  He  is  worthy  to  lose  his  priuylege,  that  misuseth  the  might  and 
power  that  is  giuen  hym.  And  I  settb  case  ye  might  enioyne  hem 
that  payne  by  right  and  lawe,  whiche  I  trowe  ye  may  not  do  t  I  saye  ye 
might  not  put  it  to  execution." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
"  Yet  SETTE  I  CASE  yc  haue  lycence  for  to  venge  you,  I  saye  that 
there  ben  fiill  many  thinges  that  shall  restrayne  you  of  vengeaunce 
takyng/'-^Ibid.  fol.  79.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

(^)  "  Auauntour  and  a  Iyer,  al  is  one, 

As  thus.     I  POSE  a  woman  giuunt  me 

Her  loue,  and  sayth  that  other  wol  she  none. 

And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  secre. 

And  after  I  tel  it  two  or  thre ; 

I  wys  I  am  auauntour  at  the  leest 

And  Iyer  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheest." 

Chaucer,  3d  boke  of  Troylus,  fol.  174.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  rowne. 
And  asked  him  if  Troylus  were  there : 
He  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne. 


(( 
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coming  to  the  point:  and  is  fairer  than  ghuffling  them  over 
unnoticed,  as  the  greater  part  of  grammarians  have  done  ;  or 
than  repeating  after  others,  that  they  are  not  themselves  any 
parts  of  language,  but  only  such  acce$sarieM  as  ualt  is  to  meat, 
or  water  to  bread  ;  or  that  they  are  the  mere  edging  or  $auce 
of  language ;  or  that  they  are  like  the  handles  to  oups,  or  plumes 
to  helmets,  or  binding  to  books,  or  harness  for  horses ;  or  that 
they  are  pegs  and  nails  and  nerves  and  joints^  and  ligaments 
and  glue,  and  pitch  and  limey  and  mortar^  and  so  forth  \     In 

And  sayd,  Nece :  I  fosb  that  he  were  there 
You  durst  neuer  haue  the  more  feere." 

Chaucer,  3d  boke  of  Troytus,  fol.  175.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

(^)  "  It  may  be  ordered  that  i  i  or  i  i  i  of  our  owne  shippes  do  see  the 
sayde  Frenche  soldiers  wafted  to  the  coast  of  France }  fohsbino  that 
our  sayd  shippes  entre  no  hauen  there." — QMeen  Eligabeth  to  Sir  W» 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  Lodge's  lUustratiotu,  vol.  1.  p.  339. 

("}  "  Whan  he  made  any  ordinary  judges,  advocates  or  proctoures, 
he  caused  them  to  be  openly  namedj  requiryng^  the  people  and  gy  vynge 
them  courage,  if  there  were*  cause  to  accuse  them,  to  prove  the  cryme 
by  open  wytnesse :  fosbsenb  if  they  dyd  not  sufficiently  prove  it,  and 
that  it  semed  to  be  maliciouse  detraction,  the  acousour  shulde  forth- 
with be  beheaded." — Sir  T,  Elliott,  Image  of  Govemaunce,  chap.  17. 

>  "  Pour  quoy  est-ce  que  Platon  dit,  que  Toraison  est  temp^r^e  de 
mom$  et  de  verbis  9 — Mais  advisons  que  nous  ne  prenions  autrement  les 
paroles  de  Flaton  que  conmie  il  les  a  dittes  ]  car  il  a  dit  que  Toraison 
estoit  temp^r^e  De  oes  deux  parties,  non  Par  oes  deux  parties ;  que 
nous  ne  fa^ions  la  fiftulte  que  feroit  celuy  qui  calomnieroit  un  autre 
pour  avoir  dit,  que  un  oignement  seroit  compost  de  cire  et  de  galba- 
num,  all^guant  qu'il  auroit  obmis  &  dire  le  feu  et  le  vase,  yans  lesquela 
on  ne  s^uroit  mesler  lesdites  drogues :  aussi  semblablement  si  nous  le 
reprenions  pour  autant  qu'il  auroit  obmis  ^  dire  les  conjonctions,  les 
propositions,  et  autres  telles  parties.  Car  le  parler  et  Toratson  n'est 
compost  De  oes  parties  1&,  mais  Par  icelles,  et  non  sans  elles.  Car 
comme  oeluy  qui  prononceroit  battre,  ou  estre  battu ;  ou  d'ailleurs  So' 
crates  et  Pythagoras,  encore  donneroit-il  auounement  it  entendre  et  )t 
penser  quelque  chose :  mais  celuy  qui  profereroit  Car  ou  De  simplement 
et  seulement,  on  ne  pourroit  imaginer  qu'il  entendist  aucune  chose  ny 
aucun  corps,  ains  s'il  n'y  a  quelques  autres  paroles  qui  soient  proferOes 
quant  et  quant,  elles  ressembleront  )t  des  sons  et  dea  bruits  veins  sans 
aucune  signification  i  d'autant  que  ny  k  par  elles  ny  avec  d'autres  sem- 
blables,  elles  ne  peuvent  rien  signifier.  Mais  it  fin  que  nous  oonjoignons 
ou  meslions  et  assemblions  tout  en  un,  nous  y  adjoustons  des  pripbsi- 
tions,  conjonctions,  et  articles,  voulans  en  fure  un  corps  de  tout. — 
Comment  done  pourra  dire  quelqu'un,  ces  parties-Ik  ne  servent-elles  de 
rien  k  Toraison  ?  Quant  i  moy,  je  tiens  qu'elles  y  servent  autant  oomme 
le  Bel  it  la  viande,  et  Yeau  k  faire  le  Pain.    Evenus  souloit  dire  que  le 
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which  kind  of  pretty  similies  Philosophers  and  Grammarians 
seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another ;  and  have  often  endea- 
voured to  amuse  their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignorance, 
by  very  learnedly  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  similie,  instead 
of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Conjunction. 

But)  pray,  have  you  any  authority  for  the  derivation  of  these 
words  ?  Are  not  all  former  etymologists  against  you  ? 

J?.— --Except  in  if,  and  but  (in  one  of  its  meanings),  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
future  etymologists,  and  perhaps  some  philosophers,  will  ac- 

Feu  estolt  la  meilleure  Sauhe  du  Monde ;  aussl  sont  ces  Parties  I'assai- 
sonnement  de  nostre  langage,  ne  plus  ne  moins  que  le  feu  et  le  Sel  des 
breuvages  et  viandes,  dont  nous  ne  nous  89aurions  passer ;  excepts  que 
nostre  parler  n'en  a  pas  toujours  n^cessairement  i,  faire :  comme  Ton 
peut  dire  du  langage  des  Remains,  duquel  aujourd'huy  tout  le  monde 
presque  use ;  car  il  a  ost^  presque  toutes  les  propositions  except^  bien 
peu ;  et  quant  aux  articles  que  Ton  appelle,  il  n'en  re^oit  pas  un  tout 
seul,  ains  use  de  noms  sans  bordure,  par  mani^re  de  dire ;  et  ne  s'en 
fault  pas  esmerveiller,  attendu  qu'Hom^re  k  peu  de  noms  propose  des 
articles,  comme  si  c'Otoient  anses  ^  des  vases  qui  en  eussent  besoign,  ou 
des  pennaches  sur  des  morions. — Or  que  les  Dialecticiens  aient  plus 
besoign  de  conjonctions,  que  nuls  autres  hommes  de  lettres,  pour  la 
liaison  et  tissure  de  leurs  propositions,  ou  les  disjonctions  d'icelles,  ne 
plus  ne  moins  que  les  cochers  ont  besoign  d'atielages  pour  atteler  de 
front  leur  chevaux ;  ou  comme  Ulysses  avoit  besoign  d'oziei'  en  la  caveme 
de  Cyclops  pour  lier  ses  moutons ;  cela  n'argue  ni  ne  preuve  pas  que  la 
conjonction  soit  autrement  partie  d'oraison,  mais  bien  un  outil  propre  It 
conjoindre  selon  qu'elle  en  porte  nom,  et  a  contenir  et  assembler  non 
pas  toutes  choses,  ains  seulement  celles  qui  ne  sont  pas  simplement 
dites :  si  Ton  ne  vouloit  dire  que  la  Chordi  ou  courroye  dont  une  balle 
seroit  liOe  fust  partie  de  la  baUe :  ou  la  coUe  d'un  papier  ou  d*un  livre 
qui  est  coll6 ;  et  les  donnOes  et  distributions  des  deniers  partie  du  gou- 
vemement :  comme  Demades  disoit  que  les  deniers  que  Ton  distribuoit 
manuellement  par  teste  k  chasque  citoyen  d'Ath^nes,  pour  veoir  les 
jeux,  estoient  la  coUe  du  gouvernement  de  I'estat  populaire.  £t  quelle 
est  la  conjonction  qui  fa^e  de  plusieurs  propositions  une,  en  les  cousant 
et  liant  ensemble,  comme  le  marbre  fait  le  fer  quand  on  le  fond  avec  lui 
par  le  feu ;  mais  pour  cela  le  marbre  n'est  pas  pourtant,  ny  ne  Tappelle 
Ion  pas  partie  de  fer ;  combien  que  ces  choses-l^  qui  entrent  en  une 
composition  et  qui  sont  fondues  avec  les  drogues  que  Ton  mesle,  ont 
accoustumO  de  faire  et  de  soufirir  ne  89ay  quoi  de  commun,  compost  de 
tons  les  ingrOdiens.-^Quant  aux  propositions  on  les  peult  accomparer 
aux  pennaches  ou  autres  Omemens  que  Ion  met  au  dessus  les  habille- 
mens  de  Testes,  ou  bien  aux  bases  et  soubassement  que  Ion  met  au  des- 
soubs  des  Statues ;  pour  ce  qu'elles  ne  sont  pas  tant  parties  d'oraison, 
comme  alentour  des  parties." — Plutarch,  Platonic  Questions, ••^Bth. 
Amyot. 
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knowledge  their  obligation  to  me.  For  these  troublesome 
conjunctions,  which  have  hitherto  caused  them  so  much  mis- 
taken and  unsatisfactory  labour,  shall  save  them  many  an 
error  and  many  a  weary  step  in  future.  They  shall  no  more 
expose  themselves  by  unnatural  forced  conceits  to  derive  the 
English  and  all  other  languages  from  the  Greek,  or  the  He- 
brew ;  or  some  imaginary  primaeval  tongue.  The  Particles  of 
every  language  shall  teach  them  whither  to  direct  and  where 
to  stop  their  inquiries :  for  wherever  the  evident  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  Particles  of  any  language  can  be  found,  there  is 
the  certain  source  of  the  whole. 

J5. — ^Without  a  moment's  reflection,  every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  this  assertion  is  too  general  and  comprehensive. 
The  mixture  which  is  found  in  all  cultivated  languages ;  the 
perpetual  accession  of  new  words  from  affectation  as  well  as 
from  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of  new  Arts  and 
Habits,  especially  in  learned  nations ;  and  from  other  circum- 
stances ;  forbid  the  deduction  of  the  whole  of  a  language  from 
any  one  single  source. 

H. — Most  certainly.  And  therefore  when  I  say  the  whole,. 
I  must  beg  to  be  understood  with  those  exceptions.  And, 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  contradict  myself  when  we  shall  here- 
after come  to  treat  of  them,  I  beg  you  likewise  to  remember, 
that  I  by  no  means  include  in  my  assertion,  the  Abbreviations 
of  language :  for  they  are  always  improvements  superadded  by 
language  in  its  progress ;  and  are  often  borrowed  from  some 
other  more  cultivated  languages.  Whereas  the  original  Mo- 
ther^tongue  is  always  rude  and  tedious,  without  those  advan- 
tages of  Abbreviation,  And  were  he  once  more  in  being,  I 
should  not  at  all  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince  even  Junius 
himself  (who  with  many  others  could  so  far  mistake  the  course 
and  progress  of  speech,  as  to  derive  an  uncultivated  from  a 
cultivated  language)  that,  instead  of  referring  the  Anglo-Saxon 
to  his  favourite  Greek  as  its  original,  he  must  seek  out  (and  I 
suppose  he  would  easily  find)  a  Parent  for  the  latter. 

But,  I  beg  pardon,  this  is  rather  digressing  from  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  mere  curi- 
osity* :  nor  am  any  further  concerned  with  Etymology,  than 

II  y  a  un  point,  pass^  lequel  les  recherches  ne  sent  pluQ  que  pour 
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as  it  may  Borve  to  get  rid  of  the  false  philosophy  receired  ooa- 
cerning  language  and  the  human  understanding.  If  you 
please,  therefore,  I  will  return  to  the  Conjunctions  I  have  de<* 
rived ;  and,  if  you  think  it  worth  the  while,  we  will  examine 
the  conjectures  of  other  persons  concerning  them ;  and  see 
whether  I  have  not  something  better  than  the  authorities  you 
ask  after  in  my  favour. 

J}.*— I  should  be  glad  you  would  do  so. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONJUNCTIONS. 

IF. 

H.^^lv  and  an  may  be  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to 
supply  each  other's  place. 

Besides  having  Skinner's  authority  for  if,  I  suppose  that 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  principal  supporter  of  the 
Tripod  of  Truth\  are  so  very  clear,  simple,  and  universally 
allowed,  as  to  need  no  further  discourse  about  them. 

Skinner  says—"  If  (in  agro  Line.  Gif)  ab  A,  S.  Uip,  si. 
Hoc  a  verbo  Iiipan,  dare,  q.  d.  Dato.'' 

Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  says — "  Hand  inscite  Skin* 
nerus,  qui  deduxit  ab  A.  S.  Iiipan,  dare  q*  d.  Dato.'' 

OiF  is  to  be  found  nol  only,  as  Skinner  says,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  in  all  our  old  writers.  O.  Douglas  almost  always 
uses  Gif:  once  or  twice  only  he  has  used  Jf;  once  he  uses 


la  curiosity.  Ces  v^rit^B  ing^nieuses  et  inutiles  ressemblent  k  des 
^toiles,  qui,  plac^es  trop  loin  de  nous,  ne  nous  donnent  point  de  clart^." 
— Voltaire,  Sur  la  SocUie  Royale  et  sur  les  Acadhaies. 

>  See  Plutarch  Uepi  rov  £1  rov  ev  AeX^oec. 

Ef  ^€  AcaXerrtJCiy  ^i;  xov  fieyitmiy  cj^ci  ivrafiiy  o  avyanriKos  ovTOfri 
trvvtetrfAos,  &re  hii  to  XoyiKwaroy  ayrmarilitay  a^utfUL.'^To  yap  rcryccoi' 
KQL  XoyiKoy,  wffirep  eiptfraty  yywais  aKoXovOias,  r^y  Se  wpoeXti^l^ty  ii  ai- 
eOriffis  r^  Xoyt^  Bi^utcty,  oOey  ei  Kai  aiaypov  ecirecK,  ovK  airorpei^/iai  tovtq 
eiyat.  rov  ri|f  dXrideias  Tpticola  rov  Xoyoyy  by  riyv  row  Xcyovros  wpos  to 
wpotiyovfuvoy  axoXovBtay  defityos,  eira  irpooXafiwy  njv  virapfiK,  eirayei 
TO  ffviiirepafffia  nj«  aYro^ifews.  Toy  ovy  ILvBioy  et  ^  fwv^iKri  re  ^Serac, 
icai  KVKvtfty  ^yai$  ml  KiOapas  ^^cf,  ri  Oavfuurroy  ««ri  Af<iXe«riKi^r 
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oMwXy  and  onee  oivfib,  and  sometimes  in  case  and  in  cais 
for  oiv.   . 

"  GiP  luf  be  vertew,  than  is  it  lefal  thing ; 
OiF  it  be  vice,  it  is  j^onr  undoing." 

Douglas,  ProL  to  4th  boke,  at  p.  95. 

"  Thocht  sum  wald  swere,  that  I  the  text  bane  waryit. 
Or  that  I  haue  tlii9  ▼oluma  quite  m3ncur3rit, 
Or  threpe  planelie,  I  come  neuer  Oi^re  band  it. 
Or  that  the  werk  is  werst  that  euer  I  fand  it, 
Or  jit  axwB  Virgil  atude  wele  before. 
As  now  war  tyme  to  echift  the  werst  ouer  skore." 

Doujiias,  Pre/,  p.  11. 

"  Be  not  ouer  studyous  to  spy  ane  mote  in  mim  m. 
That  in  jour  awin  ane  ferrye  bot  can  itot  le, 

^  And  do  to  me,  as  %e  wald  be  done  to ; 
Now>hark  schirris,  thare  ia  na  mare  ado : 
Quba  list  attend,  otffis  audience  and  draw  nere^" 

D&ufflw,  Pre/,  p.  12. 

Chaucer  commonly  uses  if  ;  but  sometimes  yeue^  yep, 
and  YF, 

"  Lo  here  the  letters  selid  of  thys  thyng 
That  I  mote  beare  in  all  the  haste  I  may ; 
YsuB  ye  woll  ought  unto  your  sonne  the  kyng, 
I  am  your  seruaunt  bothe  nyght  and  day." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  T\ile,  fol.  22.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  therfore  he  of  full  auisement 
Nolde  nevLtr  write  in  non  of  his  sermons 
Of  suche  unkynde  abhominadons, 
Ne  I  ne  wol  non  reberce,  y»f  that  I  may." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Latoea  proL  fol.  18.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  She  was  so  cbarytable  and  to  pytous 
She  wolde  wepe  tf  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde." 

ProL  to  Canterbury  Tales.   Prioresse. 

m 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Chaucer  and  in  other  old 

fcXm  Tovro  aowaCaaOai  rov  \oyov  to  fiepos  Kai  ayan-av,  a»  /laXiora  Kai 
▼Xccffrca  irpofr)(piafi€yovs  hpa  rovs  ^iXoo'o^ovf. 

'  [In  this  instance,  bowever,  it  is  plain  that  giffis  is  not  used  con- 
junctively :  **  Give  audience  and  draw  near."  For  information  upon 
the  Qotluc,  Teutonic,  and  Norse  representatiyes  of  If  and  Gif,  see  Ad- 
ditkmal  Note^^Bn.] 
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writerg,  the  verb  to  give  sttflTers  the  same  variations  ia  the 
manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing  it,  whether  used  coit- 
junetively  or  otherwise :  as  does  also  the  Noun  derived  from 
it. 

'*  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free. 
Of  Alexanders  kynne  was  she. 
Her  most  joye  was  ywis 
Whan  that  she  yape,  and  sayd :  Haue  this. 
Not  Auarice  the  fonle  caytyfe 
Was  halfe  to  grype  so  ententyfe 
As  Largesse  is  to  ysub  and  spende. 
And  God  alway  ynowe  her  sende. 
So  that  the  more  she  taue  awaye 
The  more  ywis  she  had  alwaye : 
Great  loos  hath  Largesse,  and  great  prise. 
For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwyse 
Were  wholy  to  her  bandon  brought, 
So  wel  with  tbftss  hath  she  wrought." 

Chaucer,  Ronutunt  of  the  Roie,  f.  125.  p.  2.  c.  1. 

"  A  wyfe  is  Goddes  ybfts  verely ; 
Al  other  maner  yeftes  hardely 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune. 
Or  mouables,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune 
That  passen,  as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ; 
But  dred  nat,  yp  playnly  speke  I  shall, 
A  wyfe  wol  laste  and  in  thyn  house  endure 
Wel  lenger  than  the  lyst  parauenture." 

Chaucer,  Marchauntes  Taie,  fol.  28.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

FoROiFP  me,  Virgill,  oip  I  thee  offend." 

Douglas,  Pref.  p.  11. 

Gip  us  thy  ansueir,  quharon  we  sal  depend." 

Douglas,  3d  booke,  p.  70. 

"  And  sufiir  Tyrianis,  and  all  Liby  land 
Be  GIF  in  dowry  to  thy  son  in  hand." 

Douglas,  4th  booke,  p.  103. 

"  In  the  mene  tyme,  of  the  nycht  wache  the  cure 
We  GIF  Messapus." — Douglas,  9th  booke,  p.  280. 

In  Henry  the  Vllth's  will,  dated  1609|  you  will  also  find 
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YEVE  used  where  we  now  employ  oive  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  written  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Yeovbit  under  our  signet." — Lodgers  Iilu3trations.  The  Queen  to 
Sir  W.  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

"  Yevbn  under  our  seale  of  our  order,  the  first  day  of  April  1566» 
the  eight  year  of  our  reign." — Lodge's  Illwtrationa,  Quene  Elizabeth 
to  the  Erie  of  Sherowsbwy,  vol.  I.  p.  362. 

Gin'  is  often  used  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by  the 
Scotch,  as  we  use  if  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  as  little  corruption :  for  gin  is  no  other  than  the 
participle  Given,  Gi^en,  Gi'n.  (As  they  also  use  Gie  for  Give, 
and  Gien  for  Given,  when  they  are  not  used  conjunctively,) 
And  Hoc  dato  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a  sentence  with 

Da  hoc. 

*'  Then  wi'  his  spear  he  tum'd  hir  owre, 
O  gin  hir  face  was  wan ! 
He  tum'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  GIN  hir  akin  was  whyte." 

Percy's  Religues,  vol.  i.  Edom  o*  Gordon. 

Even  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  in  the 
same  manner :  As, 

•'  GV  me  your  hand." 

"  I  have  Gin  it  him  well." 

So  Wycherly,  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  6. 

"  If  my  daughter  there  should  have  done  so,  I  wou'd  not  have  gfn 
her  a  groat." 

AN. 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any  one, 
except  S.  Johnson :  and,  from  the  judicious  distinction  he  haa 
made  between  Junius  and .  Skinner',  I  am  persuaded  that  he 

'  Ray  says — "  Gin,  Gif,  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gifi  from  whence  the 
word  if  is  made  ^et  tqtlueresin  litera  O.  Gif,  from  the  verb  Ghpan, 
dare ;  and  is  as  much  as  Dato." 

ft  "  Junius  appears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  accurately  skilled  in  all,  the 
northern  languages ;  Skinner  probably  examined  the  antient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into  dictionaries :  But  the 
learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  shew  him  a  track  by 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose;  to  which  Skinner  always 
presses  forward  by  the  shortest  way.    Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but 
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will  be  the  first  person  to  relinquish  his  own  conjecture^ :  espe- 
cially when  he  notices  his  own  self-contradiction :  for  after 
having  (under  the  article  an)  told  us  that ''  an  is  a  contraction 
of  And  if;*'  and  given  the  following  instance, 

•*  Well  I  know 

The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that  had  it. 
^He  win  an'  if  he  live  to  be  a  man—" 

he  very  truly  (under  the  article  and)  says — "  In  Afid  if,  the 
And  is  redundant:  and  is  omitted  by  all  later  writers."     As 

"  I  pray  thee,  Launce, 

Ak'  if  thou  seest  my  boy,  bid  him  make  haste." 

The  author  of  "  Criticismson  the  Diversions  ofPurley^,**  who 
publishes  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cassander,  (I  suppose, 
because  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsan,  in  Dutch  Flan- 
ders) and  who  is  a  Teacher  and  Preacher  in  the  City  of  Nor- 
wichy  thus  elegantly  amuses  his  readers.     Pages  36,  37^  38. 

**  I  have  known  a  public  speaker  who  would  now  and  then 
iake  a  survey  of  his  audience,  and  call  out  (if  he  espied  any 
drooping  noddles  or  falling  jaws) — Brethren^  I  will  tell  yoy  a 
s^ory.— As  I  think  this  an  excellent  method  of  rousing  the  at- 
tention of  a  reader  or  hearer,  for  ever  inclined  to  grow  drowsy 
when  the  subject  is  so,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it 
upon  this  occasion. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Boors  in  Friesland,  one  of  the 
United  Provinces,  have  so  far  retained  ancient  customs,  as  to 
be,  in  dress,  language,  and  manners,  exactly  the  same  people 
which  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago ;  a  circumstance  that 
induced  Junius  the  son  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  pass  a  few 
months  among  them.     In  a  tour  I  made  to  that  country  some 


never  ridiculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ;  but  his  variety 
distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by 
hit  absurdities." — Preface  to  Dictionary, 

1  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  S.  (an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson)  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  Dr.  Johnson  having  declared,  that  if  he 
lived  to  give  a  new  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  should  certainly  adopt 
my  derivations. 

^  (The  late  Rev.  John  Bruckner,  for  many  years  the  much- esteemed 
minister  of  the  Dutch  church  and  of  the  Walloon  or  French  church  in 
Norwich.     See  Additional  Notes^ — ^Ed.] 
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years  ago,  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  house^  from  which  I  made 
frequent  excursions  into  the  inner  part  of  the  province.  In 
one  of  these  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  first  sheltering  place  in 
my  way,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  shower.  It  was  a  farm 
house,  where  I  saw  several  children :  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  speech  which  one  of  them,  an  overgrown  babe,  made  to  his 
mother.  He  was  standing  at  her  breast;  and  after  he  had 
done  with  one,  I  heard  him  say  to  her, — Trientjen,  yan  my 
t*oor, — i.  e.  Kate,  give  me  t'other. — /  little  thought  at  the 
time,  I  should  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
the  story  as  I  have  at  present." 

This  story  of  the  babe,  he  says,  is  certainly  in  my  favour.    I 
think  it  is  decisively. 

But  the  Critic  proceeds — "  But  we  should  not  fancy  that 
words  exist,  or  must  have  existed,  because,  having  adopted  a 
certain  method  of  finding  out  origins,  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them.  I  have  been  looking  out  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  2^nan,  but  can  get  very  little  informa- 
tion about  it.  I  find,  indeed,  in  King  Alfred's  Will  the  follow- 
ing article : — 'KEfiifc  ic  an  Eabpapbe  mmum  elbpa  pina. 
— First  I  give  to  Edward  my  eldest  son, — And  from  the  expres- 
sion Ic  an,  it  should  seem  as  if  there  really  existed  such  a  verb 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  T^nan.  But  as  this  is  the  only  sign  of 
life  it  has  given,  as  one  may  say,  for  these  thousand  years,  I 
am  inclined  to  look  upon  that  sign  as  being  rather  equivocal, 
and  suspect  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Will  is,  not  Ic  an,  but 
Ic  un,  from  Unnan,  cedere,  concedere ;  this  last  verb  being 
common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
mistake  an  u  for  an  a,  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  English. 
However,  as  I  have  not  seen  hitherto  any  manuscript,  on  whose 
authority  I  can  ground  the  justness  of  my  conjecture,  I  do  not 
give  it  you  as  any  thing  certain  ;  and  if  you  persist  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  old  reading,  the  story  of  the  babe  is  cer- 
tainly in  your  favour ;  for  there  is  as  little  difference  between 
Sn  and  Yan,  as  between  Un  and  ffn.  With  me  it  will  remain 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  there  ever  existed  such  a  verb  as 
Knan,  the  same  in  signification,  and  yet  different  in  origin, 
with  Gipan.  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  a  people,  who 
had  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thousand,  should 
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have  procured  two  such  noble  conveyances  for  one  single  idea. 
This  is  a  piece  of  luxury,  which  even  the  most  civilized  nations 
seldom  allow  themselves  ^" 

To  this  I  answer^  that  TCnan,  Xnnan,  and  Unnan,  are  all 
one  and  the  same  word  differently  spelled  (as  almost  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  words  are)  because  differently 
pronounced. 

But  '^  he  has  been  looking  for  TCnan,  he  says,  with  some 
anxiety,  and  can  get  very  little  information  about  it."  If  he 
looks  so  carelessly  when  he  is  anxious,  we  may  pretty  well 
guess  with  how  much  accuracy  he  looks  upon  other  occasions. 
I  will  relieve  his  anxiety.  I  know  he  has  Lye's  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  before  him  ;  (for  he  quotes  it  in  his  66th 
page)  let  him  put  on  his  spectacles  and  open  the  book :  he  will 
there  find  TCnan,  and  Xnnan,  with  references  to  places  where 
they  are  used.  And  if,  after  that,  he  should  still  continue 
anxious,  I  will  furnish  him  with  more. 

'^Nothing,  he  says,  is  more  easy  than  to  mistake  an  u  for  an  a, 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  the  English." — It  is  not  so  easy 
to  mistake  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  U  for  2^,  or  u  for  a ;  as 
it  is  to  mistake  the  written  English  character  u  for  a. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  people  are  now,  or  ever  were,  in 
the  condition  he  represents  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  viz.  of  having 
'^  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thousand ;"  unless  he 
means  to  include  in  his  expression,  of  one  idea,  each  man's 
particular  perception.  No.  Cheer  up,  Cassander:  your  lot 
is  not  peculiar  to  yourself :  for  the  people  who  have  the  poorest 
and  scantiest  language,  have  yet  always  many  more  words  than 
ideas.  And  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  to  have  two 
words  for  one  idea,  \}e  *'  a  piece  of  luxury  which  even  the  most 
civilized  nation  seldom  allows  itself." 

UNLESS. 

Skinner  says — '^  Unless,  nisi,  prseter,  preeterquam,  q.  d. 

>  Reprehensor  audaculus  verborum — qui  perpauca  eademque  a  vulgo 
protrita  legerat,  habebatque  nonnullas  disciplinse  gprammatiese  inandi- 
tiunculas,  partim  rudes  inchoatasque,  partim  non  probas ;  casque  quasi 
pulverem  ob  oculos,  quum  adortus  quemque  fuerat,  adspergebat;— 
neque  rationem  verbum  hoc,  inquit,  neque  auctoritatem  habet. 
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One^less,  i.  e.  uno  dempto  seu  excepto :  vel  potius  ab  Onlej^an, 
dimittere^  liberare^  q.  d.  Hoc  dimisso.'^ 

It  is  extraordinary^  after  his  judicious  derivation  of  if,  that 
Skinner  should  have  been,  at  a  loss  about  that  of  unless^ 
especially  as  he  had  it  in  a  manner  before  him :  For  Onlep 
dimitte,  was  surely  more  obvious  and  immediate  than  Onleyeh, 
dimisso* — ^As  for  One^less,  i.  e,  uno  dempto  seu  excepto,  it  is  too 
poor  to  deserve  notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  con- 
junction was  sometimes  written  Oneles  and  Onelesse*  And  this 
way  of  spelling  it,  which  should  rather  have  directed  Skinner  to 
its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mislead  him  to 
the  childish  conjecture  of  One  less,  uno  dempto. — But  in  other 
places  it  is  written  purely  onles  :  and  sometimes  onlessb. 

Thus,  in  the  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  An.  1413, 

"  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Christes  cote  without 
seme,  onlessb  certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way." 

So  Thomas  Lupset,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry *the  VIII th's 
reign ; 

"  But  alway,  sister,  remembre  that  charltie  is  not  perfect  onles  that 
it  be  buminge." — TrecUise  of  Charitie,  p.  8. 

"This  peticion  cannot  take  effect  onles  man  be  made  like  an 
aungel." — Ibid.  p.  66. 

"  Fayth  cannot  be  perfect,  onles  there  be  good  workes." — A  com* 
pendious  Treatise  teackynge  the  Waye  of  Diynge  well,  p.  160. 

"  The  more  shamfully  that  men  for  the  most  parte  feare  to  die,  the 
greater  profe  there  is,  that  such  extreme  poyntes  of  feare  against  all 
shame  ehuld  not  in  so  many  dayly  appere,  whan  death  approcheth, 
ONLXs  bi  natur  some  just  feare  were  of  the  same." — Ibid,  p.  166. 

In  other  places  Lupset  spells  it  onelbs  and  onlesse. 
So  in  The  Image  of  Governance  by  Sir  T.  Elliott,  1541, 

*'  Men  do  feare  to  approche  unto  their  soverayne  Lorde,  oneles  they 
be  called." 

"  This  noble  empire  is  lyke  to  falle  into  extreme  ruyne  and  perpe- 
tuall  infamye,  onelessb  your  moste  excellent  wysedomes  wyll  dilygently 
and  constantly  prepare  yourselfes  to  the  certayne  remedy." 

So  in — A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chris" 

>  [Mr.  Bruckner  says  "  it  is  not  susceptible  of  this  sense ;  it  is 
solvere*' — ^En.] 
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ten  Man,  $et  furthe  by  the   Kynges  Majettie  of  Englande. 
1543. 

"  0nle8  ye  beleve,  ye  shall  not  understande." 
"  No  man  shall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight." 
*'  Neyther  is  it  possible  for  any  man,  onslsssb  this  holy  spirite  shall 
first  illumine  his  hart." 

"  True  honour  shall  be  g^n^en  to  none,  onblbs  he  be  worthy." 

"  Who  can  have  true  penance,  onles  he  beleve  stedfastly  that  Ood 

is.>" 

"  Who  so  ever  doth  forsake  his  lawful  wyfe,  onbles  it  be  for  adultery, 
commytteth  adulterye  in  so  doynge." 

"  They  be  bound  so  to  do,  onles  they  se  reasonable  cause  to  the 
contrary.* 

"  The  soule  waxeth  feble,  onlbsse  the  same  be  cherished." 

*'  In  vayne,  onlessb  there  were  some  facultie." 

"  It  cannot  begynne,  onblbssb  by  the  grace  of  Ood." 

So  in  the  "  Supplication  to  King  Henry  VI I L**  by  Barnes. 

"  I  shall  come  to  the  councell  when  soever  I  bee  called,  onlbs  I  be 
lawfully  let." 

So  in  the  ^'Declaration  against  Joye,"  by  Gardiner^  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

"  No  man  commeth  to  me,  onlbsse  my  father  draweth  hym." 
"  Can  any  man  further  replye  to  this  carpenter,  onles  a  man  wolde 
saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after  the  thefe  hymselfe  ?" 

"  For  ye  fondely  improve^  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande  and  be 

>  To  improve  (i.  e.  to  censure,  to  impeach,  to  blame,  to  reprove).  A 
word  perpetually  used  by  the  authors  about  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
especially  in  religious  controversy. — "  Whereas  he  hath  spoken  it  by 
his  own  mouth,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  they  have  tm- 
proved  that  doctrine  and  taughte  the  contrarye." — The  Actes  of  English 
Votaries  by  Ihon  Bale,     Dedicated  to  Edward  the  6th,    1550. 

"  A  wonderful  thyng,  that  this  shoulde  be  cryed  lawful  in  their  ca- 
thedrall  church  with  ryngyng^syngynge,  and  sensynge,  and  in  their  yelde 
halle  condemned  for  felony  and  treason.  Ther  did  they  worsh3rp  it  in 
their  scarlet  gownes  with  cappe  in  hande,  and  here  they  improved  it  with 
scomes  and  with  mockes,  grennyng  upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a 
playe." — Actes  of  English  Votaries, 

The  word  is  taken  by  us  from  the  French,  who  used  it  and  still  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  the  same  meaning. — "  Elles  croient  que  le  corps  et  le 
sang  sont  vraiment  distribu^s  k  ceux  qui  mangent ;  et  improuvent  ceuz 
qui  enseignent  le  contmxe"^Bossuet  des  Variat.  des  Eglises  Prot. 

**  lis  sont  indignes  de  jamais  comprendre  ces  sortes  de  beauts,  et 
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tnxe,  with  your  fonde  paradox  of  only  fiAyth  justifiethj  onlesse  in  teach- 
ing ye  wyl  so  handel  the  matter,  as,  &c." 

*'  We  cannot  love  God,  onlbs  he  prepareth  our  harte  and  geve  us 
that  grace ;  no  more  can  we  beleve  Ood,  onlesse  he  giveth  us  the  fpit 
of  belefe." 

"  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commonly  barren,  onlesse  it  con- 
cey veth  of  the  male ;  so  is  concupyscence  barren  and  voyde  of  synne» 
ONLESSE  it  conceyve  of  man  the  agreymente  of  his  free  wyll." 

"  We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by  feiyth, 
ONLESSE  we  wolde  call  the  promisse  of  God,  &c." 

"  Such  other  pevisshe  wordes  as  men  be  encombred  to  heare,  onles 
they  wolde  make  Goddes  worde  the  matter  of  the  Devylles  strife." 

"  Who  can  wake  out  of  synne,  without  God  call  him ;  and  onlesse 
God  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyce  of  God?  How  is  any 
man  beyng  lame  with  synne,  able  to  take  up  his  couche  and  walke, 
0NLKS8B  God  sayeth,  &c  ?" 

So  in  the  '*  Answeare  to  Fekenham  touchinge  the  Othe  of 
the  Supremacy,"  by  Horne^  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

"  I  coulde  not  choose,  oneles  I  woulde  shawe  myselfe  overmuch  un« 
kinde  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take  penne  in  hande  and  shape  him 
a  fill  and  plaine  answeare,  without  any  curiositie." 

"  llie  election  of  the  pope  made  by  the  clergie  and  people  in  those 
daies,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  onles  the  emperour  or  his  lieutenant  had 
confirmed  the  same/' 


sent  condamnez  au  malheur  de  les  improuver,  et  d'etre  improuviz  aussi 
des  gens  d'esprit." — Lettres  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  tom.  4,  p.  278. 

"La  bourgeoisie  de  Geneve  a  droit  de  faire  des  representations  dans 
toutes  les  occasions  oil  elle  croit  les  loix  l^s^es,  et  oil  eUe  imprmtve  la 
conduite  de  ses  magistrats.'* — Rousseau,  vol.  2,  p.  440. 

"  Je  ne  pouvois  en  effet  me  dissimuler  qu'en  improuvant  les  travauz 
qu'on  venoit  de  (aire ;  ceux  qui  les  avoient  ordonn^s  en  rejetteroient  le 
bl&me'sur  les  deux  architectes." — Mimoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  2, 
p.  123. 

"  Arr6tons-nous  sur  les  inculpations  faites  k  Roland  dans  cette  acte 
d*accusation,  qui  sera  la  honte  du  si^le  et  du  peuple  qui  a  pu,  ou 
I'approuver.  ou  ne  pas  hautement  Yimprouver.'* — Observations  par 
Amar. 

The  expression  in  Hamlet  (act  1,  sc.  1.) — "Of  unimproved  mettle 
hot  and  full" — ought  not  to  have  given  Shakespeare's  commentators 
any  trouble :  for  unimproved  means  unimpeached;  though  Warburton 
thinks  it  means  "unrefined;*  Edwards,  "unproved;**  and  Johnson 
(with  the  approbation  of  Malone)  *'  not  regulated  nor  guided  by  know- 
ledge or  experience  :**  and  in  his  Dictionary  he  explains  it  to  be  "  not 
taught,  not  meliorated  by  instruction" 
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"  The  pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  onles  he  had  first 
license  therto  of  the  emperour." 

"  No  prince,  no  not  the  emperour  himselfe  should  be  present  in  the 

councell  with  the  cleargie,  onlbs  it  were  when  the  principall  pointes  of 

faith  were  treated  of." 

"  He  sweareth  the  Romaines  that  they  shall  never  after  be  present 

at  the  election  of  any  pope,  onles  they  be  compelled  thereunto  by  the 

emperour." 

"  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as  you  un- 
truely  report,  onles  ye  will  thinke  he  meant  the  order,  whan  he  named 
the  faction  of  the  Pharisees." 

"  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate,  onlesse  he  were  commended 
and  in  vestured  bishop  of  the  kinge." 

"  And  further  to  commaunde  the  newe  electe  pope  to  forsake  that 
dlgnitie  unlawfully  come  by,  oklbsse  they  woulde  make  a  reasonable 
satisfaction." 

"  That  the  pope  might  sende  into  his  dominions  no  legate,  onlesse 
the  kinge  shoulde  sende  for  him." 

"  What  man,  onlesse  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes,  will  say 
that,  &c." 

"  To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdiction,  neither  kinges  nor  civill 
magistrates  may  take  uppon  him,  onlesse  he  be  lawfully  called." 

"  That  from  hencefoorth  none  shoulde  be  pope,  onelesse  he  were 
created  by  the  consent  of  the  empei'our." 

"  Ye  cannot  finde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them,  onelesse 
it  be  of  a  bishoppe." 

So  in  the  "  Whetstone  of  Wit te,''  by  Robert  Record e,  1667. 

"  I  see  moare  menne  to  acknowledge  the  benefite  of  nomber,  then  I 
can  espie  willyng  to  studie  to  attaine  the  benefites  of  it.  Many  prab^ 
it,  but  fewe  dooe  greatly  practise  it ;  onlesse  it  bee  for  the  vulgare 
practice  concemyng  Merchaundes  trade." 

"  Yet  is  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  onles  it  be  referred  to  some 
other  square  nomber." 

I  believe  that  William  Tyndall^  our  immortal  and  matchless 
translator  of  the  Bible^  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  this 
word  with  an  u  ;  and,  by  the  importance  and  merit  of  his 
works,  gave  course  to  this  corruption  in  the  language  \ 

'  Shakespeare,  in  Othello,  act  2,  sc.  3,  writes, 

"  What 's  the  matter. 

That  you  Unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  brawler  ?  " 
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"  The  scripture  was  geven,  that  we  may  applye  the  medicine  of  the 
scripture,  every  man  to  his  own  sores,  vnlesse  then  we  entend  to  be 
idle  disputers  and  braulers  about  vaine  wordes,  ever  gnaw3mg  upon  the 
bitter  barke  without,  and  never  attayning  unto  the  sweete  pith  within, 
&c." — Proh  before  the  5  b,  of  Moses. 

"  My  thoughts  have  no  veines,  and  yet  itnles  they  be  let  blood  I 
shall  perish." — Endimion,     By  John  Lilly,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

"  His  frendes  thought  his  learning  theire  sufficient  (unlks  he  should 
proceed  Doctor  and  prof  esse  some  one  studie  or  science." — Lord 
Burley's  Life  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  1.  pag.  4. 

"  No  man's  catteU  shall  be  questioned  as  the  companies,  unlbs  such 
as  have  been  entrusted  with  them  or  have  disposed  of  them  without 
order," — Articles  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Council! 
of  State  for  the  Commonwealth  of  England  the  twelveth  day  of  March, 
1651. 

I  do  not  know  that  Onle]^  is  employed  conjunctively  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writersi  as  we  use  Unless ;  (though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  so  used  in  discourse ;)  but  instead  of  it,  they 
frequently  employ  nymWe  or  nem^e  :  (which  is  evidently  the 
Imperative  n;^in  or  nem  of  nyman  or  neman^  to  which  is 
subjoined %e|  i.e.  That\)  And  nym^e — Takeaway  that^ — 
may  very  well  supply  the  place  of —  Onlej^  (^e  expressed  or 
understood) — Dismiss  that. 

Les^  the  Imperative  of  Lej*an  (which  has  the  same  mean* 
ing  as  Onlej^an)^  is  likewise  used  sometimes  by 'old  writers 
instead  of  unless. 

"  And  thus  I  am  constrenit,  als  nere  as  I  may. 
To  hald  his  verse,  and  go  nane  uthir  way ; 
Les  sum  historic,  subtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
Causis  me  mak  degressioun  sum  tyme." 

G.  Douglas.  Preface, 


In  a  note  on  this  passage  S.  Johnson  says — "  Slacken  or  loosen. 
Put  in  danger  of  dropping ;  or,  perhaps,  strip  of  its  ornaments."  And 
in  his  Dictionary  he  says, — "  To  make  loose  ;  to  put  in  danger  of  being 
lost. — Not  in  use."  But  he  gives  no  reason  whatever  for  this  inter- 
pretation. I  believe  that  Unlace  in  this  passage  means — "  You  unless 
or  oNX.Es  your  reputation,"  from  the  same  verb  Onlepan. 

^  It  is  too  singular  to  be  left  unnoticed,  that  the  ancient  Romans  used 
Nemut,  instead  of  Nisi.  For  which  Festus  cites  Cato  de  Potestate  Trib.; 
but  the  passage  is  lost. 
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(( 


Gifhe 


Gommyttis  any  tressoun,  suld  he  not  de ; 

Lbs  thtfn  his  prince  of  grete  hunianite 

Perdoun  his  fault  for  his  long  trew  service." 

G.  D.  ProL  to  10th  book, 

"  Sterff  the  behuffis,  lbs  than  thou  war  unkynd 

As  for  to  leif  thy  brothir  desolate." 

G.  D.  JEnead,  10th  book. 

Ill  the  same  manner  it  is  used  throughout  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Lbss  leam'd  Trebatius  Censure  disagree." — Poetaster, 
*'  First  hear  me — ^Not  a  syllable,  lbss  you  take." 

Alchymist,  act  3.  scene  5. 

**  There  for  ever  to  remain 

Lbss  they  could  the  knot  unstndn." — Masque. 
'*  To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 

Lbss  you  had  grace  to  follow  it." — Bart  hoi.  Fair. 
"  But  will  not  bide  there,  less  yourself  do  bring  him." 

SadShepherdK 

*  It  is  this  same  Imperative  lbs,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and 
coalescing  with  them,  which  has  given  to  our  language  such  adjectives 
as  hopeless,  restless,  deathless,  motionless,  &c.  i.e.  Dismiss  hope,  rest, 
death,  motion,  &c. 

The  two  following  lines  of  Chaucer  in  the  Reve's  Tale,  in  Wyllyam 
Thynne's  edition, 

"  And  when  the  horse  was  lose,  he  gan  to  gon 
Towarde  the  fen,  there  wylde  mares  rynne" — 
are  thus  printed  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  edition, 

"  And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  renne." 

I  am  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Tyrwhit  is  justified  for  this  reading  by 
some  manuscript ;  and  that  it  was  not  altered  by  himself  merely  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  "  Laus,  Island,  and  the  Consuetud,  de  Beverley," 
into  his  Glossary. 

"  Laus  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhit)  adj.  Sax.  Loose,  4062.  Laus,  Island. 
Solutus,  This  is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives  so 
frequent  in  our  language,  in  les  or  less.  Consuetud.  de  Beverley.  M.S. 
Harl.  560. — Hujus  sacnlegii  emenda  non  erat  determinata,  sed  dicebatur 
ab  Anglis  Botalaus,  i.e.  sine  emenda. — So  Chaucer  uses  Boteles,  and 
other  words  of  the  same  form;  as  Det teles,  Drinkeles,  Gilteles,' Slc." 

1  think,  however,  there  will  be  very  little  doubt  concerning  tiiis  de- 
rivation, when  it  is  observed  that  we  say  indifferently  either  sleep-less, 
or  without'sleep,  &c.  i.  e.  Dismiss  sleep  or  Be-out  sleep,  &c.  And  had 
not  these  words  les  and  without  been  thus  convertible,  Shakespeare 
would  have  lost  a  pun. — "  lluice  have  I  sent  him  (says  Glendower) 
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"  You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easie  accesses, 
Lbss  you  can  do't  in  air." 

BeaumoiU  and  Fletcher,    Beggars  Bush,  act  5,  sc.  2. 

You  wiJl  please  to  observe  that  all  the  languages  which 
have  a  correspondent  conjunction  to  Unless,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  its  place  is  supplied  in  the  languages  which 
have  not  a  conjunction  correspondent  to  it,  all  strongly  justify 
my  derivation.  The  Greek  Ec  /it}.  The  Latin  Nisi,  The 
Italian  Se  non.  The  Spanish  Sino.  The  French  Si  non. 
All  mean  Be  it  not.  And  in  the  same  manner  do  we  some- 
times supply  its  place  in  English  either  by  But,  Without,  Be 
it  not.  But  if,  &c. 

weather-beaten  home,  and  bootless  back."  "  Home  without  boots  (re- 
plies Hotspur)  and  in  foul  weather  too  !  How  scapes  he  agues  in  the 
Devil's  name  ?"  So,  for  those  words  where  we  have  not  by  habit  made 
the  coalescence,  as  the  Danish  Folkelbs  and  HaJelOs,  &c.  we  say  in 
English  Without  people.  Without  a  tail,  &c.  But  any  one  may,  if  he 
pleases,  add  the  termination  less  to  any  noun :  and  though  it  should  be 
unusual,  and  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  perfectly  understood. 
Between  Wimbom-minster  and  Cranboum  in  Dorsetshire,  there  is  a 
wood  called  Harley :  and  the  people  in  that  country  have  a  saying  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  every  English  ear. — "  When  Harley  is  hare^less, 
Cranboum  whore^less  and  Wimbom  poor-less,  the  world  will  be  at  an 
end/'  And  it  is  observable,  that  in  all  the  northern  languages,  the  ter- 
mination of  this  adjective  in  each  language  varies  just  as  the  cor- 
respondent verb,  whose  imperative  it  is,  varies  in  that  language. 

Termination.  Infin.  of  the  Verb. 

Goth AAns AAnsQAN 

A.S Lear Leofan* 

Dutch Loos* Lessen 

Oerman Los Losen 

Danish Los Ldser 

Swedish L6s Losa. 

I  must  be  permitted  here  to  say,  that  I  sincerely  lament  the  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  proceeded  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  tales.  Had 
he  given  invariably  the  text  of  that  manuscript  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  oldest,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  the  variorum  readings  with  their 
authority ;  the  obligation  of  his  readers  (at  least  of  such  as  myself) 
would  indeed  have  been  very  great  to  him  :  and  his  industry,  care,  and 
fidelity  would  then  have  been  much  more  useful  to  inquirers,  than  any 
skill  which  he  has  shown  in  etymology  or  the  northern  languages,  were 
it  even  much  greater  than.it  appears  to  me  to  have  been. 

*  [Mr.  Bruckner  states,  that  Mr.  Tooke  changes  lepm  for  leofan; 
and  that  the  Dutch  imperative  is  not  loos,  but  loss* — Ed.] 
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"  Without  profane  tongues  thou  canst  never  rise. 

Nor  be  upholden.  Be  it  not  with  lies." 

M.  Drayton,   Leg,  of  R,  D.  of  Normandy, 
"  lliat  never  was  there  garden  of  such  pryse. 

But  yf  it  were  the  very  paradyse." — Frankeleyn's  Tale. 

"  That  knighte  he  is  a  foul  Paynim, 
And  large  of  limb  and  bone  ; 
And  But  if  heaven  may  be  thy  speede. 

Thy  life  it  is  but  gone." — Sir  Cauline.  Percy* s  Reliques. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while^  I  am  tempted 
here  to  observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr.  Harris  has  made  in 
the  Force  of  this  word ;  which  he  calls  an  "  Adequate  Pre- 
ventive.'* 

His  example  is — 

**  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  preserved." 

**  That  is  (says  Mr.  Harris)  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve it." — According  to  the  oracle,  so  indeed  it  might  be ; 
but  the  word  unless  has  no  such  force. 

Let  us  try  another  instance. 

**  England  will  be  enslaved  unless  the  House  of  Com- 
mons continues  a  part  of  the  Legislature." 

Now,  I  ask,  is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it?  We 
who  live  in  these  times,  know  but  too  well  that  this  very 
house  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious  and 
(perhaps)  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Harris's  adequate  Preventive  will  not  save  us.  For, 
though  it  is  most  cruel  and  unnatural;  yet  we  know  by  woful 
experience  that  the  Kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mother's  milk, 
which  Providence  appointed  for  its  nourishment ;  and  the 
liberties  of  this  country  be  destroyed  by  that  very  part  of  the 
Legislature,  which  was  most  especially  appointed  for  their 
security. 

An  instance  has  been  already  given  where  if  is  used  as  a 
preposition.  In  the  following  passage  of  Dryden,  unless  is 
also  used  as  a  preposition ; 

"  The  commendation  of  Adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  a 
writer ;  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted." 

EKE. 

Junius  says, — "  Eak,  etiam.  Goth.  /VlK*  A.S.  6ac. 
Al.  Auch.    I).  Og.  B.  Ook.    Viderentur  esse  ex  inverso  kqi; 
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sed  rectius  petas  ex  proxime  seqaenti  /VtlKA^  (^^I*  Auka). 
A.  S.  6can.  6acan.  lean.  Al.  Auchon,  D.  Oge,  B.  Oecken, 
6acan  vero,  vel  Auchon,  sunt  ab  ae^cci^,  vel  av^eii'  addere,  ad- 
jicere,  augere." 

Skinner  says—"  Eke.  ab  A.S.  6ac.  Iieac.  Belg.  Oock, 
Teut.  Auch.     Fr.  Th.  Ouch.     Dan.  Oc,  etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

*'  To  EKE^ab  A.S.  6acan.  Ereican.lecan.augere^  adjicere. 
Fr.  Jun.  suo  more,  deflectit  a  Gr.  av^eci'.  Mallem  ab  6ac^ 
iteruin,  quod  vide  :  quod  enim  augetur,  secundum  partes  suas 
quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  usual  su- 
periority of  judgment  over  Junius.  And  it  is  very  strange  that 
he  should  chuse  here  to  derive  the  verb  6acan  from  the  con- 
junction  6ac  (that  is,  from  its  own  imperative) ;  rather  than 
the  conjunction  (that  is,  the  imperative)  from  the  verb.  His 
judgment  was  more  awake  when  he  derived  if  or  gif  from 
Cipan,  and  not  Iiipan  from  Gip  ;  which  yet,  according  to  his 
present  method,  he  should  have  done. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  nature  of  this  conjunction ;  that  in  each  language,  where 
this  imperative  is  used  conjunctively,  the  conjunction  varies 
just  as  the  verb  does. 

In  Danish  the  conjunction  is  og,  and  the  verb  oger. 
In  Swedish  the  conjunction  is  och,  and  the  verb  oka. 
In  Dutch  the  conjunction  is  ook,  from  the  verb  oecken. 
In  German  the  conjunction  is  auch,  from  the  verb  auchon. 
In  Gothic  the  conjunction  is  AlK,  and  the  verb  ^t\K^tf. 
As  in  English  the  conjunction  is  Eke  or  Eak,  from  the  verb 

Gacan. 

YET.  STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  yet  and  still  here  together ; 
because  (like  If  and  An)  they  may  be  used  mutually  for  each 
other  without  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentences : 
a  circumstance  which  (though  not  so  obviously  as  in  these  in- 
stances) happens  likewise  to  some  other  of  the  conjunctions; 
and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual  inter- 
change will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  :  for  yet  (which  is 
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nothing  but  the  imperative  Det  or  Dyt,  of  Iietan  or  Cytan; 
obtinerc)  and  still  (which  is  only  the  imperative  Stell  or 
8teall^  of  8tellan  or  Steallian*,  ponere)  may  very  well 
supply  each  other's  place,  and  be  indifferently  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Algate  and  even  aloates,  when  used  adversatively  by 
Chaucer,  I  suppose,  though  so  spelled,  to  mean  no  other  than 
AU'get\ 

"  For  ALBEIT  tarieng  be  noyful,  aloatb  it  is  not  to  be  reproued  in 
yeuynge  of  iugement,  ne  in  vengeaunce  takyng." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol. 
74.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  A  great  waue  of  the  see  cometh  somtTme  with  se  great  a  vyolence, 
that  it  drowneth  the  shyppe:  and  the  same  harme  dothe  Bomet3rme  the 
small  dropes  of  water  tluit  entreth  through  a  lytell  creaeys>  in  to  the 
tymbre  and  in  to  the  botome  of  the  shyppe,  yf  men  be  so  negligent* 
that  they  discharge  hem  not  by  tymes.  And  tiierfore  all  though  there 
be  a  di£ference  betwixt  these  two  causes  of  drowning,  ALftATSS  the 
shyppe  Lb  drowned'." 

The  verb  To  get  is  sometimes  spelled  by  Chaucer  geate* 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others  have 
given,  and  leave  you  to  chuse  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says — **  Ere,  adhuc.  Yet." 

Junius  says — *'  Yet,  adhuc.  A.S.  Gyt.  Cymrseis  ttwUf 
etto,  significat,  adhuc,  etiam,  iterum ;  ex  ere  vel  av0cc." 

Skinner  says — "  Yet,  ab  A.S.  Iiet,  Ireta,  adhuc,  raodo« 
Teut.  Jetzt,  jam,  mox." 

Again  he  says — ^^  Still,  assidue,  indesinenter,  incessanter. 
Nescio  an  ab  A.S.  Till,  addito  tantum  sibilo;  vel  a  nostro  et, 
credo,  etiam  A.S.  As,  ut,  sicut,  (licet  apud  Somnerum  non  oc* 
currat)  et  eodem  Til,  usque,  q.d.  usque,  eodem  modo." 


^  Though  this  verb  is  no  longer  current  in  English,  except  as  a  (con- 
junction, yet  it  keeps  its  ground  in  the  collateral  languages. 

In  German  and  Dutch  it  is Stellen 

In  the  Swedish Sthlla 

And  in  the  Danish Stiller, 

*  [Skinner  says,  **  Algatrs,  semper,  omnino,  nibilominus,  ab  All  & 
Gate,  via,  q.  d,  omnibus  viis :"  which  explanation  seems  best  to  accord 
with  the  sense  of  various  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and  is  no 
doubt  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  Mr.  Tooke  supposes. — En.] 

*  [i.e.  *'  In  anyway, — in  either  case, — tn  a// ic^aytf,  the  ship  is  drown- 
ed :" — *'  toujours  le  vaisseau  est  abim^." — £n.] 
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ELSE. 

This  word  else,  formerly  written  Alles,  Alys,  Alyse,  ElUs, 
Ellus,  Ellisj  Ells,  Els,  and  now  Else ;  is,  as  I  have  said,  no 
other  than  fflej-  or  TClyp  the  imperative  of  Slej^norffl^fan, 
dimittere. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p. 
191  (without  any  authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  context,  which 
evidently  demands  Else,  and  will  not  admit  of  Also)  has  ex- 
plained ALLEs  in  the  following  passage  by  Also. ' 

"  The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halie ; 
He  sent  his  messagers  fiaste  with  alle. 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  seyde,  hou  so  hit  ever  bi  falle. 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
And  ALLBS 1  I  swere  withouten  fayle 
I  chuU  hire  winnen  in  pleye  ^  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng," 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently, — "  Give  me  your 
daughter,  else  I  will  take  her  by  force."     ' 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say, — "  Give  me  your 
daughter,  also  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

''  To  hasten  loue  is  thynge  in  veine. 

Whan  that  fortune  is  there  ageine. 

To  take  where  a  man  hath  leue 

Good  is  :  and  ellbs  he  mote  leue." 

Gawer,  lib.  2.  fol.  57.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Withouten  noyse  or  clatteryng  of  belles 
Te  Deum  was  our  songe,  and  nothyng  bllbs." 

Chaucer,  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 
"  £Bchame  S^ung  virgins,  and  fair  damyceUis, 
Furth  of  wedlok  for  to  disteyne  jour  kellis  ; 
Traist  not  all  talis  that  wantoun  wowaris  tellis, 
sou  to  defloure  purposyng,  and  not  ellis." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  4th  boke,  p.  97, 

"  And,  bycause  the  derthe  of  things  be  suche  as  the  soldyors  be  not 

able  to  lyue  of  theyr  accustomed  wages,  which  is,  by  the  day,  six  pence 

■  ■«i-    ..111...  I        ■  »       I     ■■ij..  -I  II       iii-j  — 

*  [The  readings  are  elles ; — pleyn  :  in  Ritson's  collection.  The  ex- 
tracts from  old  English  poems  in  the  first  edition  of  Warton  are  so 
inaccurate  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them.  In  the  subsequent 
8vo.  editions  they  have,  been  collated  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Price,  and 
Sir  F.  Madden.— Ed.] 
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the  foteman  and  nine  pence  th'  horsman  ;  therfor  we  beseche  your  lord- 
ships to  be  meanes  to  the  Queene's  majestie,  that  order  may  be  taken, 
eyther  for  th'  encreace  of  theyr  wages  by  the  day,  the  foteman  to  eight- 
pence,  and  th'  horsman  to  twelve  pence,  or  ells  to  allow  that  at  the 
pay  daise  they  may,  by  their  capteins  or  otherwise,  haue  some  re-* 
warde  to  counteruaill  the  like  somme/' — TAe  Councilin  the  North  to  the 
Privy  Council,  4th  of  Sept,  1557.     Lodgers  Illuetratione. 

N.B.  "  Wheat  at  this  time  was  sold  for  four  marks  per  quarter. 
Within  one  month  after  the  harvest  the  price  fell  to  five  shillings'* 
*'  And  eury  man  for  his  par  tie 

A  kyngdome  hath  to  iustifie. 

That  is  to  sein  his  owne  dome. 

If  he  misrule  that  kyngdome. 

He  leseth  him  selfe,  that  is  more, 

'flian  if  he  loste  ship  and  ore. 

And  all  the  worldes  good  with  alle. 

For  what  man  that  in  speciall 

Hath  not  him  selfe,  he  hath  not  sls, 

No  more  the  perles  than  the  shels. 

All  is  to  him  of  o  value." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  185.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Nede  has  no  pere. 

Him  behoueth  seme  himselfe  that  has  no  swayn. 

Or  RLS  he  is  a  fole,  as  clerkes  ^bjh" 

Chaucer,  Reues  Tale,  fol.  16.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Junius  says — ^'^  Else,  aliter,  alias,  alioqui.  A.S.  GUep  AK 
Alles.     D.  Ellers." 

Skinner  says — "Else,  ab  A.S.  Gllej*,  alias,  alioquin. 
Minshew  et  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  putant  esse  contractual  a  Lat. 
Alias,  vel  Gr.  AXXb>c,  nee  sine  verisimilitudine.'' 

S.  Johnson  says — "  Else,  Pronoun,  (Gllej*,  Saxon)  other, 
one  besides.     It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things.'' 

He  says  again — ''  Else,  Adverb.  1.  Otherwise.  2.  Be- 
sides; except  that  mentioned.'' 

THOUGH. 

Tho',  THOUGH,  THAH  *  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely 
pronounce  it,  thaf,  thauf,  and  thof)  is  the  imperative  Dap 

^  See  a  ballad  written  about  the  year  1264,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  third ; 

"  Richard  tbah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
Tricthen  shalt  thou  never  more." 

Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  2.  p.  2. 
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or  Dapij  of  the  verb  Dapian  or  Dapijan ;  to  allow,  permit, 
grant,  yield,  assent:  And  Dap3  becomes  Thah,  Though, 
Thoug  (and  Thoch^  as  G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors 
write  it)  by  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at  least  as  easy, 
OS  that  of  Hawk  from  I])apuc.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  as 
there  were  originally  two  ways  of  writing  the  verb,  either  with 
the  guttural  G  (Dapi^an)  or  without  it  (Dapian) :  so  there 
still  continues  the  same  difference  in  writing  and  pronouncing 
the  remaining  imperative  of  this  same  verb,  with  the  guttural 
G  (Though),  or  withqut  it  (2%o')-  In  English  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  characters ;  but  the  Scotch  retain  in  their  pro« 
nunciation,  the  guttural  termination. 

In  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  written  je^api^an. 
In  a  charter  of  William  the  conqueror  it  is  written — ic  nelle 
je^apian.  And  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the  first  it  is  also  writ- 
ten— ic  nelle  ^e^apian.  But  a  charier  of  Henry  the  second 
has  it — 10  nelle  ^e^auian. — ^See  the  Preface  to  Hickes's 
Thesaurus,  p.  15,  16. 

So  that  we  thus  have  a  sort  of  proof,  at  what  time  the  p  was 
dropped  from  the  pronunciation  of  Vapian ;  (namely,  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  second  0  and  in  what  manner  thafio 
became  thaf,  and  thaf  became  thau  or  tho'. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that 
cor  antient  writers  often  used  All  be.  All  be  it.  All  had.  All 
should.  All  were*  All  give.  How  be  it.  Set.  Suppose,  8cc. 
instead  of  Although. 

"  But  AL  BE  that  he  was  a  philosophre» 
Yet  had  he  but  lytel  golde  in  cofre." 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canierb,  Tales. 
"  Ye  wote  your  selfe,  she  may  not  wedde  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fyghten  euer  mo ; 
But  one  of  you,  all  bb  him  lothe  or  lefe. 
He  mote  go  pype  in  an  yue  lefe." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  5.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

See  also  another  ballad  written  in  the  year  1307,  on  the  death  of 
Edward  the  first. 

"  Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel. 
Ant  min  hertc  yzote  of  bras. 
The  godness  myht  y  never  telle 
That  with  kyng  Edward  was." 

Percy* 8  Reliques^  vol.  2.  p.  10. 
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"  Albeit  ori^ally  the  King's  Bench  be  restrained  by  this  Act  to 
hold  plea  of  any  real  action,  yet  by  a  mean  it  may;  as  when  removed 
thither,  &c."— Lorrf  Coke. 

"  .—I  shal  yeuen  her  sufficient  answere, 

And  all  women  after  for  her  sake, 

That  though  they  ben  in  any  gylte  itake^ 

With  face  bolde  they  shullen  hem  selue  excuse. 

And  here  hem  doun  that  wold  hem  accuse ; 

For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  hem  shull  dyen ; 

All  had  he  sey  a  thyng  with  both  his  eyen. 

Yet  shuld  we  women  so  visage  it  hardely. 

And  wepe  and  swere  and  chyde  subtelly. 

That  ye  shal  ben  as  leude  as  gees." 

Chaucer,  Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  83,  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  rede  that  boweth  down  for  euery  blaste 

Ful  lyghtly  cesse  wynde,  it  wol  aryse ; 

But  so  nyl  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  caste 

It  nedeth  me  nought  longe  the  forvyse. 

Men  shal  reioysen  of  a  great  emprise 

Atcheued  wel,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 

Al  haub  men  ben  the  lenger  there  about." 

2d  boke  of  Troylue,  fol.  170.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  For  1  wol  speke,  and  tel  it  the 

Al  shuldb  I  dye." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  152.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  I  so  loued  him  for  hw  obeysaunce 

And  for  the  trouthe  that  I  demed  in  his  hert. 

That  if  so  were,  that  any  thyng  him  smert 

Al  wbrb  it  neuer  so  l3rte,  and  I  it  wyst. 

Me  thought  I  felt  deth  at  my  hert  twist." 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  27.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Allot?  England  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught."-^iSAe//im. 

"  The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not. 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature."-— OMe//o,  act.  2.  sc.  1. 

'*  No  wonder  was,  supposs  in  mynde  that  he 

Toke  her  fygure  so  soone,  and  Lo  now  why 

The  ydol  of  a  thyng  in  case  may  be 

So  depe  emprynted  in  the  fantasy 

That  it  deludeth  the  wyttes  outwardly." 

Complaynt  of  Creseyde^  fol.  204.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  In  sere  placis  throw  the  ciete  with  thys 

The  murmour  rais  ay  mare  and  mare,  I  wysi 
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And  cleanur  wax  the  rumour,  and  the  dyn, 
So  that,  soppozs^  Anchiees  my  faderis  In 
With  treis  about  etude  secrete  by  tbfi  way. 
So  bustuous  grew  the  noyis  and  furious  fray 
And  ratling  of  thare  armoure  on  the  strete, 
Afirayit  I  glisnit  of  slepe,  and  sterte  on  fete.*' 

Douglas,  boke  2.  p.  49. 
*'  Eurill  (as  said  is)  has  this  ioueU  hint^ 
About  his  sydis  it  brasin,  or  he  stynt ; 
Bot  all  for  nocht,  suffois  the  gold  dyd  glete." 

Douglas,  boke  9.  p.  289. 

"  That  Bche  might  haue  the  copies  of  the  pretendit  writingis  giuen 

in,  quhilkis  they  haue  diuerse  tymes  requirit  of  the  Queue's  maiestie 

and  hit  counsel,  bupfois  thay  haue  not  as  pt  obtenit  the  samin."-— 

Mojy  Queen  of  Scots. 

N.B. — In  the  year  1788*  I  saw  the  same  use  of  suppose 
for  THOUGH,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Scotch  officer  at  Guern- 
sey, to  my  most  lamented  and  dear  friend  the  late  Lieutenant 
Oeneral  James  Murray.  The  letter  in  other  respects  was  in 
very  good  and  common  English. 

"  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.  suppose  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  being  personally  acquainted  with  him." 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  this  word  suppose  for  though  is 
still  common  in  Scotland* 

The  German  uses  Dock:  the  Dutch  Dock  and  Dog:  the 
Danish  Dog  and  Endog;  and  the  Swedish  Dock;  as  we  use 
Though:  all  from  the  same  root.  The  Danish  employs  Skiont 
and  Endsktondt;  and  the  Swedish  Anskont,  for  Though:  from 
the  Danish  verb  Skidnner;  and  the  Swedish  verb,  i$/:toif;a/both 
of  which  mean,  to  perceive,  discern,  imagine,  conceive,  suppose, 
understand. 

Ab  the  Latin  Si  {if)  means  Be  it :  and  A^tst  and  Sine  (unless 
and  Ufithout)  mean  Be  not :  so  Etsi  {although)  means  And  be 
t7*.     The  other  Latin  Conjunctions  which  are  used  for  Al" 


1  **  QuANatTAM  secreta  parentis 

AnchisBB  domus." 

*  It  may  not  be  quite  needless  to  observe,  that  our  conjunctions  if 
and  TBOUOB  may  very  frequently  supply  each  other's  place,  as— 
"  Thouob  an  host  of  men  rise  up  against  me,  yet  shall  not  my  heart 
be  afiraid ;"  or,  *'  If  an  host  of  meui  &o«"     So  *'  Tbouob  bU  men 

H  2 
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though,  (as,  QHam-^vis,  Licet,  Quantum-vis,  Quam-libet,)  are  so 
uncorrupted  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

Skinner  barely  says — "  Though,  ab  A.S,  Deah.  Belg. 
Doch,  Belg.  &  Teut.  Doch.  etsi,  quamvis^'' 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in  view, 
when  he  spoke  of  Conjunctions  as  marking  some  **  Stands, 
Turns,  Limitations,  and  Exceptions  of  the  mind.''  And  it  was 
the  corrupt  use  of  this  One  word  (but)  in  modem  English,  for 
Two  words  (boT  and  but)  originally  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very 
different  in  signification,  though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and 
corruption)  approaching  in  sound,  which  chiefly  misled  him. 

'^  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  Particle,  none  more  familiar  in 
our  language ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  Conjunction, 
and  that  it  answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French^  thinks 
he  has  sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  inti* 
mate  several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several  propositions 
or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

*'  First, — But  to  say  no  more: 

**  Here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind,  in  the  course  it 
was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

'*  Secondly, — /  saw  but  two  plants. 

^'  Here  it  shews,  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is 
expressed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

should  forsake  you,  yet  will  not  I ;"  or,  "  If  all  men  should  forsake 
you,  &c." 

1  Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunction  of  sentences,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  (especially  by  children  and  in  low  discourse)  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  and  between,  but  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

"  Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with  velvet  and 
*  good  clothes  ?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  clothes  e're  now  himself. 

"  Boy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the  best 
thing  about  him,  though.  He  will  have  somewhat  beside,  either  of 
humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man,  though  he 
went  naked." 

[Relative  to  the  word  Though,  see  Grimm,  iii.  177,  285,  &c.,  and 
Additional  Notes. — Ed.2 

*  It  does  not  answer  to  Sed  in  Latin,  or  Mais  in  French ;  except  only 
where  it  is  used  for  Bot,  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  any  Language 
answer  to  our  English  but  :  because  a  similar  corruption  in  the  same 
instance  hsis  not  happened  in  any  other  Itm^uage, 
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Thirdly, — You  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring 
you  to  the  true  religion : 

•*  Fourthly, — But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own. 

"  The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind 
of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be :  the  latter  shews  that 
the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  what 
goes  before  it. 

Fifthly, — All  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  is  an  animaL 
Here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  proposition 
is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  Minor  of  a  Syllogism. 

''  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other 
significations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine 
it  inits  full  latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to 
be  found  ;  which  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those 
manners  it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  dis- 
csetive  which  Grammarians  give  to  it. 

"  But  /  intend  not  ^  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of 
signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead 
us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our  minds  in 
discoursing,  which  it  h^s  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by 
these  Particles,  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain 
constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in 
them-'' 

Now'  all  these  difficulties  are  very  easily  to  be  removed 
without  any  effort  of  the  understanding  f  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  do  not  much  wonder  that  Mr.  Locke  missed  the 
explanation :  for  he  dug  too  deep  for  it.  But  that  the  Ety*. 
mologists  (who  only  just  turn  up  the  surface)  should  miss  it, 
does  indeed  astonish  me.  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  that 
any  man  who  reads  only  the  most  common  of  our  old  English 
authors  should  fail  to  observe  it* 

Gawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  confounds 
the  two  words,  and  uses  them  often  improperly,   does  yet 

'  "  Efisentiam  finemque  conjunctionum  satis  apte  explicatum  puto : 
nunc  earum  originem  materiomque  videamus.  Neqne  vero  Sigtllatim 
percurrere  omnes  in  Animo  est." — J.  C.  Scaliger. 

The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  Grammatists,  Grammarians 
or  Philosophers ;  though  they-  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion,  yet  they 
would  all  have  us  understand  that  they  can  do  it }  but  non  in  animo  est. 
And  it  has  never  been  done. 
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(without  being  himself  aw&re  of  the  distinction^  and  from  the 
mere  force  of  customary  speech)  abound  with  so  many  in- 
stances^ and  so  contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  one  should  think, 
the  most  inattentive  reader. 

"  BoT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 
But  spot  or  fait  condigne  eteme  memorie." — Fref,  p.  8. 

^  Thoch  Wylliame  Caxtoune  had  no  compatioun 
Of  Virgill  in  that  buk  he  preyt  in  proLi, 
Clepand  it  Virgill  in  Eneados, 
Quhilk  that  he  sayia  of  Frensche  he  did  translait. 
It  has  nathing  ado  therwith,  God  wate» 
Nor  na  mare  like  than  the  Deuil  and  sanct  Austin. 
Haue  he  na  thank  tharfore,  bot  lois  hia  pyne ; 
So  schamefuUy  the  storie  did  peruerte, 
I  reid  his  werk  with  harmes  at  my  hert» 
That  sic  ane  buk,  but  sentence  or  ingyne, 
Suld  be  intitulit  eftir  the  poete  diuine." — Tref,  p.  5. 

"  I  schrink  not  anys  correkkit  for  to  be. 
With  ony  wycht  groundit  on  charite. 
And  glaidlie  wald  I  baith  inquire  and  lere. 
And  to  ilk  cunnand  wicht  la  to  myne  ere ; 
Bot  laith  me  war,  but  uther  offences  or  cryme, 
Ane  rural  body  suld  intertrik  my  ryme." — Fref,  p.  11. 

"  Bot  gif  this  ilk  statew  standis  here  wrocht. 
War  with  |our  handis  into  the  ciete  brocht. 
Than  schew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Asia 
But  ony  obstakill  in  fell  battel  suld  ga." — Bookt  2.  p.  45. 

"  This  chance  is  not  but  Goddis  willis  went^ 
Nor  it  is  not  lefiil  thyng,  quod  sche, 
Fra  hyne  Creusa"  thou  turs  away  wyth  the. 
Nor  the  hie  govemoure  of  the  heuin  aboue  ia 
Will  suffer  it  so  to  be,  bot  the  behuffis 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile, 
And  ouer  the  braid  sey  sayl  furth  mony  a  myle. 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 
Quhare  with  soft  coursis  Tybiis  of  Lydia 
Rynnis  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepUl  stout ; 
Thare  is  gret  substance  ordanit  the  but  dout." — Booked,  p.64. 

**  Vpoun  sic  wise  vncertanlie  we  went 
Thre  daycs  wilsum  throw  the  mysty  streme, 
Aud  als  mony  nychtes  but  stemeys  leme. 
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That  quhidder  was  day  or  nycht  vneth  wist  vre. 

BoT  at  the  last  on  the  ferd  day  we  se 

On  fer  the  land  appere,  and  hillis  ryse^ 

The  smoky  vapoure  up  casting  on  Uiare  gyse. 

Doun  fallis  salis,  the  axis  sone  we  span 

But  mare  abaid." — Booke  3.  p.  74. 

■"  BoT  gif  the  fidts,  but  pleid^ 
At  my  plesure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid, 
At  my  fre  wil  my  worlds  to  modify." — Booke  4.  p.  111. 

**  BoT  sen  Apollo  clepit  Gryneus 
Grete  Italic  to  seik  commandis  us, 
To  Italie  elk  oraclis  of  Licia 
Admonist  us  but  mare  delay  to  ga 
Thare  is  my  lust  now  and  delyte  at  hand."— '^ooAe 4.  p.  111. 

"  Thou  wyth  thyr  harmes  ouerchargit  me  also, 
Quhen  I  fell  fyrst  into  this  rage,  quod  sche, 
BoT  so  to  do  my  tens  constrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefull,  allace,  but  cumpany. 
To  me  BUT  cryme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly  V — Booke  4.  p.  119. 

"  Ane  great  eddir  slidand  can  furth  thraw, 
Eneas  of  the  sycht  abasit  sum  deile, 
BoT  sche  at  the  last  with  lang  fard  fare  and  wele 
Crepis  amang  the  veschell  and  coupis  all. 
The  drink,  and  eik  the  offerandis  grete  and  small, 
Snokis  and  likis,  syne  ful  the  altaris  left, 
And  BUT  mare  harme  in  the  graif  enterit  eft." — Booke  5.  p.  130. 

"  Thare  hartis  on  flocht,  smytin  with  shame  sum  dele, 
BoT  glaid  and  ioly  in  hope  for  to  do  wele. 
Basis  in  thare  breistis  desyre  of  hie  renowne : 
Syne  but  delay  at  the  first  trumpis  soune 
From  thare  marchis  attanis  furth  thay  sprent." — Booke  5.  p.  132. 

"  Ane  uthir  mache  to  him  was  socht  and  sperit ; 
BoT  thare  was  nane  of  all  the  rout  that  sterit, 
Na  durst  presume  mete  that  man  on  the  land. 
With  mais  or  burdoun,  to  debate  hand  for  hand. 
Ioly  and  glaid  therof  baith  all  and  sum. 
Into  bargane  wenyng  for  to  ouercum. 
Before  Eneas  feite  stude,  but  delay." — Booke  5.  p.  140. 

"  The  tothir  answerd,  Nowthir  for  drede  nor  boist. 
The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoure  went  away  is 
BoT  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  on  dayis 
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WaxU  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  nnweildy  ag^. 

The  cald  body  has  mynyst  my  curage : 

BoT  \^'ar  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene 

^Ing  as  2;one  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene, 

^e  had  I  now  sic  ^outheid,  traistis  me» 

But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be : 

Na  lusty  bul  me  till  induce  suld  nede, 

For  nouthir  I  suld  haue  crauit  wage  nor  mede. 

Quhen  this  was  said  he  has  but  mare  abade 

Tua  kempis  burdouns  brocht»  and  before  thaym  laid." 

Booke  5.  p.  140. 
"And  fyrst  to  hym  ran  Acestes  the  kyng. 
And  for  compassioun  has  uphynt  in  feild 
His  freynd  Entellus  unto  him  euin  eild. 
BoT  nowthir  astonist  nor  abasit  hereon. 
Mare  egirly  the  vailjeant  campion 
Agane  to  bargane  went  als  hate  as  fyre  : 
And  ardently  with  fiirie  and  mekle  boist 
Gan  Dares  cache*  and  driue  ouer  al  the  coist : 
Now  with  the  richt  hand,  now  with  the  left  hand  he 
Doublis  dyntis,  and  but  abade  lete  fle ; 
The  prince  Eneas  than  seand  this  dout. 
No  langar  suffir  wald  sic  wraith  procede. 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  sprede. 
BoT  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay." — Booke  5.  p.  143. 

;    In  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  few  men^e, 
BoT  thay  war  quyk,  and  valjeant  in  melle.'' — Booke  5,  p.  153. 

"  Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Troian  Ence, 
Of  thy  bedis  nor  prayeris,  quod  sche  : 
For  BOT  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris,  but  dred. 
And  grislie  ^ettis  sail  neuer  warp  on  bred." — Booke  6.  p.  164. 

"  On  siclike  wise  as  thare  thay  did  with  mc, 
Grete  goddis  mot  the  Grekis  recompens, 
Gif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeance  but  ofFens. 
BoT  say  me  this  agane,  freind,  all  togidder, 
Quhat  auenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  bidder  V* 

Booke  6.  p.  182. 

"  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him;  but  dout, 
Tyll  be  of  proues  and  ane  vailjeant  knycht: 
BoT  ane  blak  sop  of  myst  als  dirk  as  nycht 
Wyth  drery  scbaddow  bylappis  bjs  bede."— -BooAe  6.  p.  197. 
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"  Nor  mysknaw  not  the  condiciouns  of  us 
Latyne  pepyll  and  foUds  of  Saturaus, 
Unconstrenyt,  not  be  law  bound  thertyll, 
BoT  be  our  inclinacioun  and  fre  wyll 
luste  and  equale,  and  but  offensis  ay, 
And  reulit  eftir  the  auld  goddis  way," — Booke  7.  p.  212. 

"Box  sen  that  Virgil  standis  but  compare." 

ProL  to  Booke  9.  p.  272. 
"  Quhidder  gif  the  goddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 

Mouis  in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtful  fire. 

Or  gif  that  euery  mannis  schrewit  desyre 

Be  as  his  god  and  genius  in  that  place, 

I  wat  neuer  how  it  standis,  bot  this  lang  space 

My  mynd  mouis  to  me,  here  as  I  stand, 

Batel  or  sum  grete  thyng  to  tak  on  hand : 

I  knaw  not  to  quhat  pmpois  it  is  drest, 

Bot  be  na  way  may  I  tak  eis  nor  rest. 

Behaldis  thou  not  so  surelie  but  affray 

|one  Rutulianis  haldis  thaym  glaid  and  Qoy/'-^BookeD^p,  281 . 

"  His  feris  lukis  about  on  euery  side. 
To  se  quharfra  the  groundin  dart  did  glide. 
Bot  lo,  as  thay  thus  woimderit  in  effray. 
This  ilk  Nisus,  wourthin  proude  and  gay. 
And  baldare  of  his  chance  sa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  uthir  takill  assayit  he  anone : 
And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  but  remede." 

Booke  9.  p.  291. 

"  Agane  Eneas  can  Tarquitus  dres. 
And  to  recounter  Enee  inflamyt  in  tene, 
Kest  hym  self  in ;  bot  the  tothir  but  fere 
Bure  at  hym  m^chtely  "wyth  ane  lang  spere." 

Boake  10.  p.  337. 

"  Sic  wourdis  vane  and  unsemelie  of  sound 
Furth  warpis  wyde  this  Liger  fulichelie : 
Bot  the  Troiane  baroun  unabasitlie 
Na  wourdis  preisis  to  render  him  agane ; 
Bot  at  his  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane. 
That  hit  Lucagus  quhilk  Ira  he  felt  the  dynt. 
The  schaft  hinging  in  to  his  schield,  but  stynt 
Bad  driue  his  hors  and  chare  al  fordwert  streicht." 

Booke  10.  p.  338. 
"  Bot  quhat  awalis  bargane  or  Strang  melle,  • 
Syne  jeild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  why." 

ProL  to  Booke  II.  p.  356. 
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"  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say* 
BoT  athir  towart  uthir  tumis  but  mare. 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  Btare."-*-£oofo  11.  p.  364. 

Lat  neuir  demjrt  be 


The  bustuousnes  of  ony  man  dant  the, 

BoT  that  thy  dochter,  O  thou  fader  gude. 

Unto  gone  wourthy  prince  of  gentill  blude 

Be  geuin  to  be  thy  son  in  law,  I  wys, 

As  he  that  wourthy  sic  ane  wedlok  is ; 

And  knyt  up  pece  but  mare  disseuerance. 

With  all  etemall  band  of  alliaxmce." — Booke  11.  p.  374. 

"  TumuB  and  thy  cheif  ciete  haue  I  saue, 
Sa  lang  as  that  the  fatis  sufferit  me. 
And  quhil  werde  sisteris  sa  tholit  to  be : 
BoT  now  I  se  that  joung  man  haist  but  fale 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale." — Booke  12.  p.  412. 

"  On  euery  syde  he  has  cassin  his  £ ; 
And  at  the  last  behaldis  the  ciete, 
Saikles  of  batal,  fre  of  all  sic  stryffe. 
But  pane  or  traucl,  at  quiet  man  and  wyffe. 
Than  of  ane  greter  bargane  in  his  entent 
All  suddanly  the  fygure  dyd  emprent. 
And  on  ane  litill  mote  ascendit  in  hye, 
Quhare  sone  forgadderit  all  the  Troyane  army. 
And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  bald, 
BoT  nowthir  scheild  nor  wappinnis  doun  thay  laid." 

Booke  12.  p.  430. 

"Ha!  How, 

Sa  grete  ane  storme  or  spate  of  felloun  ire. 

Under  thy  breist  thou  rollis  hait  as  fyre  ? 

BoT  wirk  as  I  the  byd,  and  do  away 

That  wraith  consauit  but  ony  cans,  I  pray." — Booke  12.}) .442. 

The  Glossarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  explaining 

BOT  by  BUT. 

The  Glossarist  to  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer  says, — "  Bot 
for  BUT  is  a  form  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Chaucer 
to  denote  the  greater  certainty  of  a  thing." — This  is  a  most 
inexcusable  assertion :  for  I  believe  the  place  cited  in  the 
Glossary  is  the  only  instance  (in  this  edition  of  Chaucer) 
where  bot  is  used ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  shadow  of 
reason  for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  favour  of  this  ansa- 
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tisfactory  assertion :  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  fact  had  been 
so ;  because  it  contains  no  explanation :  for  why  should  bot 
denote  greater  certainty  7 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe^  that  Gawiu  Doug- 
las's language  (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found),  though 
written  about  a  century  after,  must  yet  be  esteemed  more 
ancient  than  Chaucer's:  even  as  at  this  day  the  present 
English  speech  in  Scotland  is,  in  many  respects,  more  ancient 
than  that  spoken  in  England  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ^  So  Mer.  Casaubon  (De  vet,  ling,  Ang.) 
says  of  his  time — ''Scotica  lingua  Anglica  hodiern^  purior.'' 
— Where  by  purior,  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  (Ch,  3,)  says 
— "  Scoti  in  multis  Saxonizanies.'^ 

But,  to  return  to  Mr,  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Jonson  says  of 
Shakespeare)  ^'  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  idolatry ;"  in  the 
Jive  instances  which  he  has  given  for^ve  different  meanings  of 
the  word  but,  there  are  indeed  only  two  different  meanings*: 
nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined  he  could,  have  added  any  other 
significations  of  this  particle,  but  what  are  to  be  found  in  bot 
and  but  as  I  have  explained  them'. 

1  This  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordiDary,  if  you  reason  directly  con- 
trary to  Lord  Monboddo  on  this  subject;  by  doing  which  you  will 
generally  be  right,  as  well  in  this  as  in  almost  every  thing  else  which 
he  has  advanced. 

«  "  You  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and 
as  good  as  thrown  in ;  or  else  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  diivine 
inspiration.  But,  but  that  another  divine  inspiration  moved  the  be- 
holders to  believe  that  she  did  therein  a  noble  act,  this  act  of  her's 
might  have  been  calumniated,"  SLC-^Dotme's  BtaOayaroi,  part  2.  di- 
stinct. 5.  sect.  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  exceedingly  aukward,  but  is  used  in 
both  it's  meanings  close  to  each  other :  and  the  impropriety  of  the  cor- 
rapti<m  appears  therefore  in  it's  most  o£Pensive  point  of  view.  A  care- 
ful author  would  avoid  this,  by  phunng  these  two  buts  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  in  the  sentence,  or  by  changing  one  of  them  for  some 
other  equivalent  word.  Whereas  had  the  corruption  not  taken  place, 
he  might  without  any  inelegance  (in  this  respect)  have  kept  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands :  for  nothing  would  have 
offended  us,  had  it  run  thua-^*'  Bot,  butan  that  another  divine  inspira- 
tion moved  the  beholden,"  &c. 

^  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  has  numbered  up  eighteen  different 
significations  (as  he  imagines)  of  but  :  which  however  are  all  reducible 
to  BOT  and  Be^utan. 
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But,  in  the ^rst,  third,  fourth,  ^nA  fifth  instances,  is  cor- 
ruptly put  for  BOT,  the  imperative  of  Botan  : 

In  the  second  instance  only  it  is  put  for  Bute,  or  Butan, 
or  Be-utan  \ 

In  i)xe  first  instance, — "  To  say  no  more,^  is  a  mere  paren* 
thesis:  and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed  to  but,  the 
meaning  contained  in  the  parenthesis  :  for  suppose  the  instance 

'  "  I  saw  BUT  two  plants." 

"Sot  or  iVtf  is  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  inserted,  as  it  frequently  is  still. 
So  Chaucer, 

*'  Tel  forth  your  tale,  spareth  for  no  man. 

And  teche  us  yong  men  of  your  practike. 

Gladly  (quod  she)  if  it  may  you  lyke. 

But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company. 

If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasy, 

As  taketh  not  a  grefe  of  that  I  say. 

For  myn  entent  is  not  but  to  play." — Wife  of  Bathes  Prol. 

"  I  ne  usurpe  not  to  haue  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of 
myne  engyn,  I  nam  but  a  leude  compylatour  of  the  laboure  of  olde 
astrologiens,  and  haue  it  translated  in  myn  englysshe."— /niroditfcftbii 
to  Conclusyona  of  the  Astrolabye. 

"  Forsake  I  wol  at  home  myn  herytage, 
And  as  I  sayd,  ben  of  your  courte  a  page. 
If  that  ye  vouchesafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunte  me  to  haue  suche  a  grace 
lliat  I  may  haue  kat  but  my  meate  and  drinke. 
And  for  my  sustynaunce  yet  wol  I  swynke." 

"  Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wyfe, 
Sithe  ye  ben  as  gentyl  borne  as  I 
And  haue  a  realme  nat  but  faste  by." 

Ariadne,  fol.  217.  p.  1.  col.  1.  and  2. 

We  should  now  say — my  intent  is  but  to  play. — I  am  but  a  co»- 
piier,  &c. 

[Webster  says  that  the  common  people  in  America  usually  retain  the 
negative  in  such  cases.  Lye  erroneously  explains  Butan  by  solum, 
tantvm,  in  Oros.  1. 1.  )»»p  nsepon  butan  tpe^en.  It  should  rather  have 
been  rendered  by  nisi ; — Non  erant  nisi  duo.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  negative  and  Butan  together  are  equivalent  to  solum.  The  expres- 
sions "  can  but"  and  "  cannot  but,"  there  evidently  differ  in  significa- 
tion.   For  Biutan,  &c.  (sine),  see  Grimm's  Grammatik,  iii.  263. — ^Ed.] 

This  omission  of  the  negation  before  but,  though  now  very  common, 
is  one  of  die  most  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviations  of  construction 
which  is  used  in  our  language ;  and  could  never  have  obtained,  but 
tlifough  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  but.  "  There 
is  not  (says  Chillingworth)  so  much  strength  required  in  the  edifice  as 
in  the  foundation :  and  if  but  wise  men  have  the  ordering  of  the  btuld- 
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had  been  this, — "  but  to  proceed.*^ — Or  this, — '^  bot,  to  go 

fairly  through  this  matter,*' — Or  this,— ^*  but,  fiot  to  stop.'' 

Does  but  in  any  of  these  instances  intimate  a  stop  of  tlie 

mind  in  the  course  it  was  going?    The  truth  is,  that  but  itself 

is  the  furthest  of  any  word  in  the  language  from  *^ intimating  a 

ing,  they  will  make  it  much  a  surer  thing,  that  the  foundation  shall 
not  fail  the  building,  than  that  the  building  shall  not  fall  from  the 
foundation.  And  though  the  building  he  to  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
perhaps  of  wood ;  yet  it  may  be  possihly  they  will  have  a  rock  for  their 
foundation ;  whose  stability  is  a  much  more  indubitable  thing,  than  the 
adherence  of  the  structure  to  it." 

It  should  be  written — "  If  none  but  wise  men/* — But  the  error  in 
the  copstruction  of  this  sentence  will  not  excuse  the  present  minister, 
if  he  neglects  the  matter  of  it.  The  blessings  or  execrations  of  all 
posterity  for  ever  upon  the  name  of  Pitt,  (^pledged  as  he  is)  will  depend 
intirely  upon  his  conduct  in  this  particular. 

The  reader  of  this  edition  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  above  mote  is 
not  inserted  apr^  coiip;  but  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
volume  in  1786 ;  when  I  was  in  possession  of  the  following  solemn,  public 
engagement  from  Mr,  Pitt,  made  to  the  Westminster  Delsqatss  in  1782. 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen  from  the  Westminster  Committee  did  me  ^e  honor  to 
call.  May  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  express  that  I  am  truly  happy  to 
find  that  the  motion  of  Tuesday  last  has  the  approbation  of  such  zealous 
friends  to  the  public,  and  to  assure  the  Committee  that  my  exertions 
shall  never  he  wanting  in  support  of  a  measure,  which  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  essentially  necessary  to  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Sir,  your  most  ohedient  and 
lincoln's-Inn,  most  humble  Servant, 

May  10.  W.  PITT." 

Although  I  had  long  known  the  old  detestable  maxim  of  political  adven^ 
iurers,  (for  Philip  was  no  other) — "  To  amuse  boys  with  playthings 
and  men  with  oaths" — yet,  J  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  I,  at  that  time, 
placed  the  firmest  reliance  on  his  engagement :  and  in  consequence  of  my 
full  faith  and  trust,  gave  to  him  and  to  his  administration,  most  especially 
when  it  tottered  and  seemed  overthrown  (at  the  time  of  the  Regency  Bill 
in  1788)  a  support  so  zealous  and  effectual,  as  to  draw  repeatedly  from 
himself  and  his  friends  the  warmest  acknowledgments. 

This  letter  was  produced  by  me  upon  my  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the 

year  1794 :  when  fidelity  to  the  sentiments  it  contains  was  seriously  and 

•  unblushingly  imputed  to  me  as  High  Treason,    The  original  of  this  letter 

Mr.  Pitt,  ^pon  his  oath,  to  my  astonishment  acknowledged  to  be  in  his 

own  handwriting ;  although  every  trace  of  Deleqatiq^  was  totally  effaced 

from  his  memory. 
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stop.*'  On  the  contrary  it  always  intimatea  something  more^, 
something  to  follow :  (as  indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance 
of  Mr.  Locke's ;  though  we  know  not  what  that  something  is, 
because  the  sentence  is  not  completed.)  And  therefore  when- 
ever any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with  but,  the 
question  always  follows — but  whatl 

So  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  truly  as  well  as  poet- 
ically, when  he  gives  an  account  of  but^  very  different  from 
this  of  Mr.  Locke : 

"  Mess*  Madam,  he  's  well. 

Cieo.  Well  eaid. 

Mess,  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Thou  art  an  honest  man. 

Mess,  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  firom  me. 

1  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese*  Dutch,  and  several 
other  dead  and  living  languages,  the  very  word  korb  is  used  for  this 
conjunction  but. 

The  French  antiently  used  mais,  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  the 
conjunction  mais  ;  but  also  as  they  now  use  plus  or  d'avantage,'^^ 

Y  puis-je  Mais  9 
Je  n'en  puis  Mats, 
are  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar  people;  in  both  which  expressions  it 
means  more.    So  Henry  Estienne  uses  it ; 

"Sont  si  bien  accoustumez  ii  ceste  syncope,  ou  plutost  apocope, 
qu'ib  en  font  quelquesfois  autant  aux  dissyllabes,  qui  n'en  peuvent 
MAIS." — H,  E,  de  la  Pr4cellence  du  Langage  Francois,  p.  18. 

"  Mais  vient  de  ma^w  (j'entens  mats  pour  (f'at;ait/<iaf.")-^/cf.  p.  131. 

"  H61as !  il  n*en  pouvoit  mais,  le  pauvre  prince,  m  mort,  ny  vivant." 
'^Brantome. 

"Enfin  apr^s  cent  tours  aiant  de  la  mani^e 
Sur  ce  qui  n'en  pent  mais  ddcharg^  sa  col^e." 

Moliere,  Ecole  des  FemmeSp  a.  4.  sc.  6. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Italians ; 

"  lo  t'  ho  atato,  quanto  ho  potato :  s)  ch'  io  non  so,  ch'  io  mi  ti 
possa  piu  atare :  E  per6  qui  non  ha  ma  che  uno  compenso.  Comincia 
a  piangere,  e  io  piangeroe  con  teco  insieme.'' — Cento  Novelle,  Nov,  35. 

"  Fue  un  signore,  ch'  avea  uno  giuUare  in  sua  corte,  e  questo  giullare 
r  adorava  sicome  un  suo  Iddio.  Un  altro  giullare  vedendo  questo, 
si  gliene  disse  male,  e  disse :  Or  cui  chiami  tu  Iddio  ?  Elli  non  6  ma 
che  uno.**— -Cwi/o  Novelle,  Nov.  18. 

In  the  same  manner  also  the  Spanish  language  employs  ma^  both 
for  But  and  More, 

'*  Es  la  verdad  la  que  mas  importa  k  los  principes,  y  la  que  menos  se 
halla  en  los  palacios."— iSiiave(6-a.  Corona  Gothica. 

"  Qbra  de  mas  novedad,  y  mas  estudio/'-^M 
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Mess',  But— TST*-Madam«— > 

Cieo.  I  do  not  like  but — tvt* — ^It  does  allay 
The  good  precedent.    Fie  upon  but, — yet. — 
But — ybt — is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  2.  so.  5. 

where  you  may  observe  that  yet  (tho'  used  elegantly  here, 
to  mark  more  strongly  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker)  is  merely 
superfluous  to  the  sense;  as  it  is  always  when  used  after 
hot:  for  either  bot  or  yet  alone  has  the  very  same  effectf 
and  will  always  be  found  (especially  bot)  to  allay  equally  the 
Good  or  the  Bad^  precedent;  by  something  more^  that 
follows.     For  Botan  means — ^to  boot^,  i.  e.  to  superadd^ 

'  "Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than 
hairs ;  but  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Lmm.  Stop  there.     She  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in 
that  article.     Rehearse  that  once  more. 
Speeds  Item,  She  hath  more  hedr  than  wit. 
Latm.  What 's  next  ? 
Speed.  And  more  ftiults  than  hairs. 
LauM.  That 's  monstrous !  O  that  that  were  out ! 
^peed.  But  more  wealth  than  faults. 
Lotfii.  Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious." 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  act  3.  sc.  1. 
Here  the  word  but  allays  the  Bad  precedent ;  for  which,  without 
any  shifting  of  its  own  intrinsic  signification,  it  is  as  well  qualified  as 
to  allay  the  Good. 
«  So  Tasso, 

— — "  Am,  Oh,  che  mi  did  ? 
Silvia  m'  attende,  ignuda,  e  sola  ?     Tir.  Sola, 
Se  non  quanto  V  h  Dafiie,  ch'  h  per  noi. 
Am.  Ignuda  ella  m' aspetta  ?     Tir,  Ignuda:  ma-» 
Am,  Oim^,  che  ma  ?    Tu  taci,  tu  m*  uccidi." 

Aminta,  att.  2.  sc.  3. 
where  the  difference  of  the  construction  in  the  English  and  the  Italian 
is  worth  observing ;  and  the  reason  evident,  why  in  the  question  con- 
sequent  to  the  conjunction,  what  is  placed  after  the  one,  but  be/ore  the 
other. 

Boot  what  ?  1  r  What  more  ? 


/what?1  r 

what?  J  \ 


1.  e.        >  <         1.  e. 

But  what  ?  J  t  Che  ma  ? 

^  S.  Johnson  tod  others  have  mistaken  the  expression — To  Boot — 
(which  still  remains  in  our  language)  for  a  substantive;  which  is 
indeed  the  Infinitive  of  the  same  verb,  of  which  the  conjunction  is  the 
Imperative.  As  the  Dutch  also  still  retain  Boeten  in  their  language, 
widi  the  same  meaning. 

*  **  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  address  you  on 
this  Bubjecti  But  a  momenti  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  anpeari 
thftt  you  are  equally  bkunectble  for  fm  omission  of  duty  here  also,'' 
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to  supply^  to  substitute,  to  atone  for,  to  compensate  with,  to 
remedy  with,  to  make  amends  with,  to  add  something  more 
in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  something  else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  and  fourth  instances  (taken  from 
Chillingworth)  ^  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to  but  a  meaning 
which  can  only  be  collected  from  the  words  which  follow  it. 

But  Mr.  Locke  says,-^''  If  it  were  his  business  to  examine 
it  (but)  in  its  full  latitude." — And  that  he  *'  intends  not  here  a 
full  explication  of  this  sort  of  signs.'*  And  yet  he  adds,  that 
— *'  the  instances  he  has  given  in  this  one  (uut)  may  lead 
us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our  minds  in  dis- 
coursing, which  it  hetsfounda  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these 
particles.''  And  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Actions, 
or  as  he  before  termed  them  thoughts  of  our  minds,  for  which 
he  has  said,  we  have  ^'  either  none  or  very  deficient  names." 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (which  in  truth  it  is  not)  it  was 
surely  for  that  reason,  most  especially  the  business  of  an  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  to  examine  these  Signs  in  their  full 
latitude  ;  and  to  give  a  full  explication  of  them.  Instead  of 
which,  neither  Here,  nor  elsewhere,  has  Mr.  Locke  given  Any 
explication  whatever. 

This  may  be  supposed  an  abbreviation  of  construction,  for  "  But 
indulge  me  with  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will,"  &c.  But  there 
is  no  occasion  for  such  a  supposition. 

^  Knott  had  said, — "  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  error  to  say, 
the  Scripture  alone  is  not  judge  of  controversies,  sebxno  (notwith- 
standing this  our  belief)  we  use  for  interpreting  of  Scripture  all  the 
means  which  they  prescribe;  as  prayer,  coxiferring  of  places,  consulting 
the  originals,"  &c. 

To  which  Chillingworth  replies. 

You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true 
religion,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You  confer 
places,  BUT  it  is,  that  you  may  confirm  or  colour  over  with  plausible 
disguises  your  erroneous  doctrines ;  not  that  you  may  judge  of  them 
and  forsake  them,  if  there  be  reason  for  it.  You  consult  the  originals, 
BUT  you  regard  them  not  when  they  make  against  your  doctrine  or 
translation." 

In  all  these  places,  but  (i.  e.  bot,  or,  as  we  now  pronounce  the 
verb,  boot)  only  directs  something  to  be  added  or  supplied,  in  order  to 
make  up  some  deficiency  in  Knott's  expressions  of  "  prayer,  conferring 
of  places,"  &c.  And  so  far  indeed  as  an  omission  of  something  is 
improper,  but  (by  ordering  it's  insertion)  may  be  said  "  to  intimate  a 
supposition  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  of  something  otherwise  than  it 
should  be."  But  that  intimation  is  only,  as  you  see,  by  cpnsequence; 
^i  not  by  tb^  intrinsic  signification  of  the  word  but, 
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Though  I  have  said  much,  I  shall  also  omit  mnch  which 
might  be  added  in  support  of  this  double  etymology  of  but  : 
nor  should  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it,  but  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Locke ;  whose  opinions  in  any  matter  are  not  slightly  to 
be  rejected,  nor  can  they  be  modestly  controverted  without 
very  strong  arguments. 

None  of  the  etymologists  have  been  aware  of  this  corrupt 
use  of  one  word  for  ttoo^. 

Minshew,  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modem  but  in  con- 
templation, has  sought  for  its  derivation  in  the  Latin  imperative 
Puta. 

Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  the  other  half;  which  he 
calls  its  "  primariam  significationem,** 

And  Skinner,  willing  to  embrace  them  both,  found  no  better 


'  Nor  have  etymologists  been  any  more  aware  of  the  meaning  or 
true  derivation  of  the  words  corresponding  with  but  in  other  languages. 
Vossius  derives  the  Latin  conjunction  at  from  arap ;  and  ast  from  at, 
"  inserto  s."  (But  how  or  why  s  happens  to  be  inserted,  he  does  not 
say.)  Now  to  what  purpose  is  such  sort  of  etymology  ?  Suppose  it 
was  derived  from  this  doubtful  word  arap ;  what  intelligence  does  this 
give  us]?  Why  not  as  well  stop  at  the  Latin  word  at,  as  at  the  Greek 
word  arap  ?  Is  it  not  such  sort  of  trifling  etymology  (for  I  will  not  give 
even  that  name  to  what  is  said  by  Scaliger  and  Nilnnesius  concerning 
sbd)  which  has  brought  all  etymological  inquiry  into  disgrace  ? 

Vossius  is  indeed  a  great  authority ;  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
justify  an  useless  conjecture  but  a  similarity  of  sound,  we  ought  not  to 
be  afraid  of  opposing  an  appearance  of  Reason  to  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  corruption  in  words  to 
derive  ast  from  at.  Words  do  not  gain  but  lose  letters  in  their  pro- 
gress ;  nor  has  unaccoimtable  accident  any  share  in  their  corruption  ; 
there  is  always  a  good  reason  to  be  given  for  every  change  tbey  re- 
ceive :  and,  by  a  good  reason,  I  do  not  mean  those  cabalistical  words 
Metathesis,  Epenthesis,  &c.  by  which  etymologists  work  such  miracles ; 
but  at  least  a  probable  or  anatomical  reason  for  those  not  arbitrary 
operations. 

Adsit^  Adst,  Ast,  At, — ^This  conjecture  is  not  a  little  strengthened 
both  by  the  antient  method  of  writing  this  conjunction,  and  by  Qie  rea- 
son wluch  Scaliger  gives  for  it.— "At  fiiit  ad;  accessionem  enim  dicit.'* 
— De  C.  L.  L,  cap.  173. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  for  the  above  derivation,  by 
any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the  words  (cor- 
responding with  but)  of  any  language  to  their  source :  though  they 
should  not  all  be  quite  so  obvious  as  the  French  Mais,  the  Italian  Ma, 
the  Spanish  Mas,  or  the  Dutch  Moor, 
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method  to  reconcile  two  contradictory  meaningSy  than  to  Bay 
hardily  that  the  transition  from  one  ^  to  the  other*  was — **  lbvi 

FtBXU  P* 

Junius  says — '*  But^  Chaucero  T.  C.  v.  194.  bis  positum 
pro  Sine,  Primus  locus  est  in  summo  column®, — *  but  tern* 
peraunce  in  teneJ — Alter  est  in  columnoD  medio^ 

'  This  golden  carte  "with  firy  hemes  bright 
Foure  yoked  stedes,  full  different  of  hew» 
BtTT  baite  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew.' 

ubi,  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram  :  quod 
iterum  delevi,  cum  (sub  finem  ejusdem  poematis)  incidissem  in 
hunc  locum, — 

'  But  mete  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  comer  of  the  hous  alone ' — 

atque  adeo  exiude  quoque  observare  coepi  frequentissimam  esse 
banc  particuln  acceptionem.  In  ^neide  quoque  Scotica  pas- 
sim occurrunt '  but  $pot  orfalt^^  3. 63.—-'  but  ony  indigence,* 
4.  20. — '  BUT  sentence  or  ingyne,*  6.  Al.'-^^  principal  poet 
iBVTpere/  9.  19.-r-atque  itaporro.  But  videtur  dictum  quasi 
JBe-ut,  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without:  unde  quoque,  hujua 
derivationis  intuitu,  prsesens  hujus  Particulee  acceptio  videbitur 
ostendere  banc  esse  primariam  ejus  significationem." 

The  extreme  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  Junius  in  this 
article  is  wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment. 

Skinner  says»— ^'  But,  ut  ubi  dicimus  None  but  he ;— *ab 
A.S.  Bute,  Butan,  pneter,  nisi,  sine;  Hinc,  Levi  flbxu, 
postea  ccepit,  loco  antiqui  Anglo-Saxonici  ac,  Sed  designare. 
Bute  autem  et  Butan  tandem  deflecti  possunt  a  prep.  Be, 
circa ;  vel  Been,  esse,  et  Ute  vel  Utan,/om." 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  his  Glossaiy  says — "  But.  prep.  Sax. 
Without.  Gloss.  Ur. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  myself  ob- 
served this  preposition  in  Chaucer,  but  I  may  have  overlooked 
it.  The  Saxons  used  it  very  frequently ;  and  how  long  the 
Scottish  writers  have  laid  it  aside  I  am  doubtful.  It  occurs 
repeatedly  in  Bp.  Douglas." 

Knowing  that  no  Englishman  had  yet  laid  this  preposition 


>  Id  est,  a  direction  to  leave  out  something. 
*  Id  est,  a  direction  to  superadd  something. 
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aside,  I  was  curious  to  see  how  many  sentences  Mr.  Tyrwhit 
himself  had  written  without  the  use  of  this  preposition;  and  I 
confess  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  it  till 
the  fourth  page  of  his  preface  :  where  he  says—- ^'  Passages 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the 
single  circumstance  of  having  been  often  repeated/' 

So  in  Chaucer  throughout — "  Hys  study  was  but  lytel  on 
the  Byble.''  But  Mr.  Tyrwhit  was  not  aware  that,  in  all  such 
instances,  but  is  as  much  z.prepontion  as  any  in  the  language. 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  without  have  both 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  in  modern  English,  neither 
more  nor  less  than — Be-out. 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indifferently  either  as 
Conjunctions  or  Prepositions,  But  later  writers  having  adopted 
the  false  notions  and  distinctions  of  language  maintained  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians,  have  successively  endea- 
voured to  make  the  English  language  conform  more  and  more 
to  the  same  rules.  Accordingly  without,  in  approved  modem 
speech  \  is  now  intirely  confined  to  the  office  of  a  Preposition ; 
and  BUT  is  generally  though  not  always  used  as  a  Conjunction, 
In  the  same  manner  as  Nisi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  distributed  ; 
which  do  both  likewise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with  no  other 
difference  than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes,  and  in 
the  other  it  follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  says, — "Without,  ab  A.S.  Wi^utan,  Extra.'* 

S.  Johnson  makes  it  a  Preposition,  an  Adverb,  and  a  Con- 
junction ;  and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  says,  "  With- 
out, Conjunct.  Unless;  if  not;  Except— No/  in  use.'* 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as  those  of 
BUT  (from  Butan). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  Imperative  p;y^p^Utan,  from  the  Anglo- 


1  It  is  however  used  as  a  Conjunction  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Home's 

Trial,  p.  56- 

"  It  cannot  be  read,  without  the  Attorney  General  consents  to  it." 
And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Earl's  authority  may  be  safely  quoted  for 

any  thing,  it  must  be  for  Words.    It  is  so  unsound  in  matter  of  law, 

that  it  is  frequently  rejected  even  by  himself. 

i2 
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Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  peop^an^  VA^K^^A^  f  which  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  languages  is  yoked  and  incorporated 
with  the  verb  Beon  esse.  And  this  will  account  to  Mr.  Tyr- 
whit  for  the  remark  which  he  has  made,  viz.'that — '^  By  and 
Wilh  are  often  synonymous'." 

In  modern  English  we  have  retained  only  a  small  portion  of 
it ;  but  our  old  English  authors  had  not  lost  the  use  of  any 
part  of  this  verb  peoji^an,  and  frequently  employed  it^  instead 
of  BE,  in  every  part  of  the  conjugation. 

"  But  I  a  draught  haue  of  that  weUe» 

In  whiche  my  deth  is  and  my  lyfe ; 

My  ioye  is  toumed  in  to  strife, 

That  sobre  shall  I  neuer  worths." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  128.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
"  Wo  woRTHB  the  fayre  gemme  vertulesse. 

Wo  WORTH  that  herbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 

Wo  WORTH  the  beaute  that  is  routhlesse. 

Wo  WORTH  that  wight  trede  eche  under  fote." 

Chaucer,  Troylus,  boke  8.  fol.  165.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  suche  kynde. 

So  ful  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 

That  euery  wight  that  sette  on  it  an  eye 

He  wende  anone  to  worthb  out  of  his  mynde." 

Complaynt  of  Mars,  fol.  343.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  In  cab  thay  bark  I  compt  it  neuer  ane  myte, 

Quha  can  not  hald  thare  pece  ar  fre  to  fiite. 

Chide  quhill  thare  hedis  riffe,  and  hals  worths  hace." 

Douglas,  ProL  to  booke  3.  p.  €6. 

"  Thay  woubth  afirayit  of  that  suddane  sycht." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  244. 
"  Wo  WORTH  euer  false  enuie." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

••  Wo  WORTH  all  slowe." — Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  188.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Sir  Thopas  wold  out  ryde, 
He  WORTH  upon  his  stede  gray, 
And  in  his  honde  a  launce  g^y, 
A  long  swerde  by  his  syde." 

Chaucer,  Rgme  of  Syr  Thopas,  fol.  172.  p.  2.  col.  1. 


1  «« 


Without  and  Within.    Bucan  and  Binnan :  originally,  I  suppose, 
Bi  utan  aod  Bi  mnan.  By  and  With  are  often  synonymous."   Glossary. 
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"  O  mother  myn,  that  cleaped  were  Argyue, 
Wo  WORTH  that  day,  that  thou  me  bare  on  lyue." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  186.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Than  in  my  mynd  of  mony  thingis  I  musit. 
And  to  the  goddes  of  vildemes,  as  is  usit, 
Quilk  Hamadriades  hait,  I  wourschip  maid, 
Beseiking  this  auiaioun  worth  happy. 
And  the  orakil  prosperite  suld  signify." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p  68. 
"  Pallas  astomst  of  so  hie  ane  name 
As  Dardanus,  abasit  worth  for  schame." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  244. 
"  His  hals  worth  dry  of  blude," — Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  250. 

"  The  large  ground  worth  grisly  unto  se." 

Douglas,  booke  11.  p.  385. 
"  In  lesuris  and  on  leyis  litill  lammes 
Full  tait  and  txig  socht  bletand  to  thare  dammes,' 
Tydy  ky  lowis  velis,  by  thaym  rjmnis, 
And  snod  and  slekit  worth  thir  beistis  skinnis." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  12.  p.  402. 
Quhat  wenys  thou,  freynd,  thy  craw  be  worthin  quhite." 

Douglas,  Prol,  to  booke  3.  p.  66. 
And  quhen  thay  bene  assemblit  all  in  fere. 
Than  glaid  scho  wourthis." — Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  458. 

"  Euer  as  the  batel  worthis  mare  cruel. 
Be  efinsion  of  blude  and  dyntis  iel  "-^Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  237. 

"  Wod  wroith  he  worthis  for  disdene  and  dispitc." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  423« 

AND. 

M.  Casaubon  supposes  and  to  be  derived  from  the  .Greek 
eiTOy  postea. 

Skinner  says — "Nescio  an  a  Lat.  Addere  q.d.  Adde,  inter- 
jecta  per  Epenthesin  N,  ut  in  Render  a  Reddendo." 

Lye  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  en,  adhuc^ 
praeterea,  etiam,  quinetiam,  insuper. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation  which^  I  believe,  will 
alone  stand  examination. 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon  trust, 
how  willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how  confidently  they 
repeat  after  others,  false  explanatio^is  pf  wh^t  they  do  not  un- 
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derstand. — ConjunctionSy  it  eeems,  are  to  have  their  deno- 
mination and  definition  from  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied : 
per  accidens,  essentiam.  Prepositions  connect  words ;  but — 
"  the  Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together  sentences ;  so  as 
out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus—*  You  and  I  and 
Peter,  rode  to  London  V  ^s  one  sentence  made  up  of  three," 
&c. 

Well !  So  far  matters  seem  to  go  on  very  smoothly.     It  is^ 

"  You  rode,  I  rode,  Peter  rode.** 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some  others, 
which  are  full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  so  con- 
venient. 

Two  AND  two  are  four. 

AB  AND  BC  AND  CA  form  a  Triangle. 

John  AND  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 

Does  AB  form  a  triangle,  BC  form  a  triangle  ?  8cc. — Is  John 
a  couple?  Is  Jane  a  couple? — Are  two  four? 

If  the  definition  of  a  Conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am  afraid 
that  AND,  in  such  instances,  will  appear  to  be  no  more  a  Con- 
junction (that  is  a  connecter  of  sentences)  than  Though  in  the 
instance  I  have  given  under  that  word  :  or  than  But,  in  Mr. 
Locke's  second  instance :  or  than  Else,  when  called  by  S. 
Johnson  a  Pronoun :  or  than  Since,  when  used  for  Sithence  or 
for  Syjie.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  Conjunction  left:  for  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  words  which  they  call  Conjunctions, 
which  is  not  sometimes  used  (and  that  very  properly)  without 
connecting  sentences  ^ 


*  "  Petrus  et  Paulus  disputant :  id  est,  Petrus  disputat  et  Paulus  dis" 
putat," — Sanctii  Minerva,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 

So  again,  lib.  3.  cap.  14. :  "  Cicero  et  filius  valent,  Flgura  Syllepsis 
est :  ut,  vaUt  Cicero,  et  valet  filius"  Which  Perizonius  sufficienUy  con- 
futes, by  these  instances — '£mi  librum  x  drachmis  et  iv.  obolis.' 
'  SauluB  et  Paulus  sunt  iidem.' 

*  [Dr.  Jamieson  differs  from* Mr.  Tooke  with  regard  to  the  con- 
junction AND,  referring  its  origin  to  the  Teutonic  preposition  and,  ant, 
int,  unt,  &c.  Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  17. — See  also  Grimm,  who  con- 
siders it  as  related  to  the  Latin  at  and  et :  Gra$nmatik,  vol.  iii.  p.  255, 
and  271.— Ed.] 
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LEST. 

Junius  only  says—"  Lest,  hast,  minimus,  v,  little.** 
Under  Least,  he  says — ^'  Least,  lest,  minimus.  Contractum 
est  ex  eXa^aroc.  v.  little,  parvus,"  And  under  Little,  to 
which  he  refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose* 

Skinner  says — "  Lest,  ab  A.  S.  Lsep  minus,  q.  d.  quo 
minus  kocjiat." 

S.  Johnson  says, — "  Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  Adjective 
Least)  That  not." 

This  last  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it  would 
puzzle  as  sagacious  a  reasoner  as  S,  Johnson  to  supply  the 
middle  steps  to  his  conclusion  from  Least  (which  always  how- 
ever  means  some)  to  "  That  not*'  (which  means  none  at  all). 
It  seems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this,  he  had  already  in  his  mind 
a  presentiment  of  some  future  occasion  in  which  such  reason* 
ing  would  be  convenient.  As  thus,—"''  The  Mother  Country, 
the  seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  greatest 
share  of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges :  an  united  or 
associated  kingdom  must  have  in  some  degree  a  smaller  share; 
and  their  colonies  the  least  share ;" — that  is,  (according  to 
S.  Johnson')  None  of  any  kind. 

1  Johnson's  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him ;  but  his  Dictionary 
is  the  most  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his 
productions;  and  that  share  of  merit  which  it  possesses,  makes  it 
by  so  much  the  more  hurtful.  I  rejoice  however,  that  though  the  least 
valuable,  he  found  it  the  most  profitable :  for  I  could  never  read  his 
Preface  without  shedding  a  tear.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his  Grtfmmar  and  History  and  Dictionary  of  what  he  calls  the  English 
language*  are  in  all  respects  (except  the  bulk  of  the  latter)  most  truly 
contemptible  performances ;  and  a  reproach  to  the  learning  and  industry 
of  a  nation,  which  could  receive  them  with  the  slightest  approbation. 

Nearly  one  third  of  this  Dictionary  is  as  much  the  language  of  the 
Hottentots  as  of  the  English ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  so  to 
translate  any  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  popular  numbers  of  the 
Spectator  into  the  language  of  that  Dictionary,  that  no  mere  English- 
man, though  well  read  in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend one  sentence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public :  compiled  by  an  author 
who  possessed  not  one  single  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  and,  being 
a  publication  of  a  set  of  booksellers,  owing  its  success  to  that  very  cir- 
cumstance which  alone  must  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  deserve 
sacoess. 
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It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (Wallis  fol- 
lowed by  Lowtfa)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lest  to  Least ;  and 
vice  versa.  "  Multi/'  says  Wallis,  "  pro  Lest  scribunt  I^ast 
(ut  distinguatur  a  Conjunctione  Lesty  ne,  ut  non):  Venim 
omnino  contra  analogiam  Grammaticse.  Mallem  ego  Adjec- 
tivum  lest,  Conjunctionem  least  scribere." 

"  The  superlative  Least/*  says  Lowth,  "  ought  rather  to  be 
written  without  tlie  a  ;  as  Dr.  Wallis  has  long  ago  observed. 
The  Conjunction  of  the  same  sound  might  be  written  with  the 
A,  for  distinction.'' 

S.  Johnson  judiciously  dissents  from  this  proposal,  but  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  he  thinks  ''  the  profit  is  not  worth 
the  change.'' 

Mow  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  Etymology,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  Lest  for  Lesed  (as  blest  for  blessed,  &c.) 
is  nothing  else  but  the  participle  past  of  Lej^an,  dimittere ; 
and,  with  the  article  That  (either  expressed  or  understood) 
means  no  more  than  hoc  dimisso  or  quo  dimisso^. 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is  right,  (of 
which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,)  it  furnishes  one  caution 
more  to  learned  critics,  not  to  innovate  rashly :  Lest,  whilst 
they  attempt  to  amend  a  language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one 
trifling  respect,  they  mar  it  in  others  of  more  importance ;  and 
by  their  corrupt  alterations  and  amendments  confirm  error, 
and  make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that — ''  it  is 
in  the  right  use  of  these"  (Particles)  ''that  more  particularly 
consists  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good  style :"  and  that, 
"  these  words,  which  are  not  trulif  by  themselves  the  names  of 
any  ideas,  are  of  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  language ; 
and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  expressing  themselves." 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  said,  had 

*  As  LE8  the  Imperative  of  Lefan  is  sometimes  used  for  unless,  as 
has  been  already  shewn  under  the  article  Unless :  so  is  the  same  Im- 
perative LEs  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  participle  lest. 

"  I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day. 
And  thocht  I  wald  na  langare  ly  in  May ; 
Lbs  Phoebus  suld  me  losingere  attaynt." 

G.  Douglas,  Prol.  to  the  I2th  book  of  Eneadoe, 
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these  Particles  been  understood  ;  for  it  proceeds  from  nothing 
bat  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  rule  or  direction  concerning 
their  use ;  and  that  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken  sup- 
position that  they  are  not  *^  by  themselves  the  names  of  any 
ideas  ;''  and  in  that  case  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  any  rational 
rules  concerning  their  use  could  possibly  be  given.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that  henceforward,  the  true  force  and  nature  of 
these  words  being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use  of  them 
will  be  so  evident,  that  any  rule  concerning  their  use  will  be 
totally  unnecessary  :  as  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  inform 
any  one  that  when  he  means  to  direct  an  addition,  he  should 
not  use  a  word  which  directs  to  take  away, 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the  very 
improper  manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any  other  Con-  ' 
junction)  is  often  used  by  our  best  authors ;  those  who  are 
most  conversant  with  the  learned  languages  being  most  likely 
to  make  the  mistake. — ''  You  make  use  of  such  indirect  and 
crooked  arts  as  these  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  to  pos- 
sess men's  minds  with  disaffisction  to  my  person;  lest  per- 
adventure,  they  might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from 
me" — Chillingworth's  Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  main^ 
tained,  &c. 

Here  lest  is  well  used — "  You  make  use  of  these  arts:" — 
Why?  The  reason  follows, — "  heytb  that/'  i.  e.  Hoc  dimisso 
— "  men  might  hear  reason  from  me.— -Therefore,— you  use 
these  arts." 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lest  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language  ;  because 
none  of  them  have  been  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word ;  and  have  been  misled  by  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  some  Conjunctions  in  other  languages ; 
which  it  is  not.  • 

Thus  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  A  Necessary  Doctrine^  tsc. 
sixte  petition,  says, — *'  If  we  suffer  the  fyrste  suggestion  unto 
synne  to  tarry  any  whyle  in  our  hartes,  it  is  great  peryll  lest 
that  consent  and  dede  wyll  folowe  shortly  after." 

Thus  Ascham^  in  his  Scholemaster,  says, — "  If  a  yong  jen- 
tleman  will  venture  himsclfe  into  the  companie  of  ruffians,  it  is 
over  great  a  jeopardie,  lest  their  facions,  maners,  thoughts, 
taulke,  and  dedes  will  verie  sone  be  over  like." 
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Any  tolerable  judge  of  Engliih  will  immediately  perceire 
something  aukward  and  improper  in  these  sentences ;  though 
he  cannot  tell  why.  Yet  the  reason  will  be  very  plain  to  him^ 
when  he  knows  the  meaning  of  these  unmeaning  particles  (as 
they  have  been  called) :  for  he  will  then  see  at  once  that  lbst 
has  ilo  business  in  the  sentences ;  there  being  nothing  dimis$o, 
in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would  follow :  and 
thaty  if  be  would  employ  lest,  the  sentences  must  be  arranged 
otherwise. 

Asy-^''  We  must  take  heed  that  the  first  suggestion  unto 
sin  tarry  not  any  while  in  our  hearts,  lest  that,"  &c. 

''  A  young  gentleman  should  be  careful  not  to  venture  him- 
self," &c.,  "  lest/'  &c. 


'^  II  est  bon  quelquefois  (says  Leibnitz)  d'avoir  la  com-* 
plaisance  d'examiner  certaines  objections  :  car,  outre  que  cela 
peut  servir  h  tirer  les  gens  de  leur  erreur,  il  pent  arriver  que 
nous  en  profitions  nous-Di£mes.  Car  les  paralogismes  sp^- 
cieux  renferment  souvent  quelque  ouverturc  utile,  et  donnent 
lieu  h  r^soudre  quelques  difficultes  considerables.  C'est  pour- 
quoi  j'ai  toujours  aim^  des  objections  ing^nieuses  contre  mes 
propres  sentiments,  et  je  ne  les  ai  jamais  examin6es  sans 
fruit'." 

I  shall,  in  this  instance,  be  more  complaisant  than  Leibnitz; 
and  will  descend  to  examine  objections  which  are  neither 
specious  nor  ingenious :  and  the  rather  because  (before  their 
publication)  the  substance  of  the  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of 
Purkjf  was,  with  singular  industiy  and  a  characteristical 
affectation,  gossiped  by  the  present  precious  Secretary  at  War*, 
in  Payne  the  bookseller's  shop;  the  cannibal  commencing  with 
this  modest  observation,  that — "  I  had  found  a  mare's  nest'." 

^  Essais  de'  Theodicie,  Discoure  de  la  conformit4  de  la  fox  avee  la 
raieon. 

«  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Windham.     Edit. 

'  This  malignant  and  false  observation  was  heard  with  an  appear^ 
ance  of  satieibction  which  prudence  dictated  to  the  hearer ;  and  com- 
municated with  that  disgust  which  a  liberal  royalist  always  feels  at 
Renegado  ilUberality.  "No,  (said  my  antipoHtic&l  communicating 
friend)  I  will  never  descend  with  him  beneath  even  a  Japanese :  and 
I  remember  what  Voltaire  remarks  of  that  country  ;-*-Le  Japon  ^tait 
partag6  en  plusieura  sectes,  quoique  sous  un  roi  Fontife.    Mais  toutes 
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I  shall  examine  them  in  this  place,  because  one  fourth  part 
of  these  Criticisms  (20  pages  out  of  79)  is  employed  in 
objections  to  the  derivation  of  unlbss^  else,  and  lest: 
which  have  all  three  one  meaning  (viz.  of  Separation)^  and  are 
all,  as  I  contend,  portions  of  the  same  verb  Lejran.  i.  e.  of 
On-Iej-an.  S-lcf an,  Lcfan. 

My  Norwich  critics*  (for  I  shall  couple  them)  blame  me, 

1.  For  the  obscurity  of  my  Title-page.     Pag.  2\ 

2.  For  the  matter  of  my  Introduction,     Pag.  3. 

3.  For  the  place  of  my  Advertisement.     Pag.  2 1 . 

4.  For  a  very  strong  propension  towards  inaccuracy.  Pag.  2. 

5.  For  having  '' introduced  one  of  the  champions  for 
intolerance,''  by  quoting  a  Roman  catholic  bishop.     Pag.  4. 

6  For  the  imperfection  of  my  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet. 
Pag.  22. 

7.  And  finally,  For  my  politics.     Pag.  32'. 

All  these  I  willingly  abandon  to  their  mercy  and  discretion; 
although  they  have  not  shewn  any  symptoms  of  either. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  readers  were  hastily 
misled  by  them  to  believe, 

les  sectes  se  reunissaient  dans  les  m^mes  principes  de  Morales.  Ceux 
qui  croiaient  la  mdtempsycose,  et  ceux  qui  n'y  croiaient  pas,  s'abste- 
naient,  et  s'abstiennent  encore  aujourdhui,  de  manger  la  chair  dee 
ammaus  qui  rendeut  service  d  rhomme." 

1  [See  Additional  Notes.] 

'  "Vix  plane  a  me  impetrare  possum,  quin  exemplum  sequar  Petri 
Francisci  GiamhuUarii,  qui  librum  suum  de  linguaa  Florentinse  origine 
aeriptum,  a  Johanms  Baptists  Crellii,  viri  sibi  amicitia  et  studiis  con- 
junctissimi,  cognomine,  quern  in  scribendo  socium  et  consiliarium 
babuit,  11  GeUo  nuncupari  voluit  Ferinde  quidem  et  mihi  TbwaitbSii 
nomine  librum  nostrum  inscribendo,  si  per  modestiam  ejus  liceret, 
nobis  feciendnm  esset." — G.  Hickes. 

^  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  secretary  will  not  be  surprised  that  their 
disapprobation  does  not  move  me;  when  they  consider  that,  as  far  as 
corrupt  and  unbridled  power  has  been  able  to  enforce  the  decree,  I 
have,  on  account  of  these  politics,  been,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
robbed  of  the  finir  use  of  life,  interdictus  aqua  et  igni :  and,  by  what  I 
can  prognosticate,  I  suppose  I  am  still  to  lay  down  my  life  for  them. 
1  might  have  quitted  them,  as  Mr.  Secretary  has  done,  and  have 
received  the  reward  of  my  treachery.  But  my  politics  will  never  be 
changed,  nor  be  kept  back  on  any  occasion :  and  whilst  I  have  my  life, 
it  wUl  neither  be  embittered  by  any  regret  for  the  past,  nor  fear  for 
the  future. 
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1st.  That  '^Grammar  was  one  of  the  Firsi  arts  which  pro- 
bably engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious."     Pag.  4. 

For  the  contrary  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  his- 
torical fact :  and  whoever  pleases  may  know  at  what  precise 
period  Grammar^  as  an  art,  had  its  commencement  in  every 
nation  of  Europe. 

Or  2dly.  That  "  The  desire  which  arises  in  the  roind^  next 
to  that  of  communicating  thought,  is  certainly  to  use  such 
signs  as  will  convey  the  meaning  clearly  and  precisely.'' 
Pag.  19. 

For  a  desire  of  communicating  thought,  and  a  desire  of  con- 
veying  our  meaning  clearly  and  precisely  (though  expressed  by 
different  words),  are  not  two  desires,  but  one  desire:  fox  as 
far  as  our  meaning  is  not  conveyed  clearly  and  precisely,  it  is 
not  conveyed  at  all;  so  far  there  is  no  communication  of 
thought. 

Or  3dly.  That  "  This  desire  of  conveying  our  meaning 
clearly  and  precisely  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions :  and  that  abbreviations  seem  to  bear  a  much  stronger 
affinity  to  the  desire  of  perspicuity  than  to  that  of  dispatch." 
Pag.  20. 

For,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  desire  of  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity does  not  lead  to  the  use  of  abbreviations,  (which  are 
substitutes,)  any  person  needs  only  to  consult  the  legal  instru- 
ments of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world :  for  in  these 
instruments,  perspicuity  or  clearness  is  the  only  object.  Now 
these  legal  instruments  have  always  been,  and  always  must 
be,  remarkably  more  tedious  and  prolix  than  any  other  writings, 
in  which  the  same  clearness  and  precision  are  not  equally  im- 
portaot.  For  abbreviations  open  a  door  for  doubt ;  and,  by 
the  use  of  them,  what  we  gain  in  time  we  lose  in  precision 
and  certainty.  In  common  discourse  we  save  time  by  using  the 
short  substitutes  he  and  she  and  they  and  it;  and  (with  a  little 
care  on  one  side  and  attention  on  the  other)  they  answer  our 
purpose  very  well ;  or  if  a  mistake  happens,  it  is  easily  set 
right.  But  this  substitution  will  not  be  risqued  in  a  legal 
instrument;  and  the  drawer  thinks  himself  compelled,  for  the 
sake  of  certainty,  to  say — he  (the  said  John  A.)  to  him  (the 
said  Thomas  B.)  for  them  (the  said  William  C.  and  Anne 
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D.)  as  often  as  those  persons  are  mentioned  \  And  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  compelled  to  employ  many  other  prolixities 
of  the  same  kind. 

Or  4thly.  That  "A  desire  of  variety  gave  birth  to  Pronouns 
in  language,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared  in  it.*' 
Pag.  20. 

For  Pronouns  prevent  variety. 

Or  6thly.  That  "  Articles  and  Pronouns  are  neither  Nouns 
nor  Verbs."     Pag.  26. 

For  I  hope  hereafter  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  they  are  no- 
thing else,  and  can  he  nothing  else. 

Or  6thly.  That  Johnson  considered  Skinner  as  so  ignorant 
that  his  authority  ought  not  to  be  regarded.     Pag.  39*. 

For  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  ^'  he  ought  not  to 
mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  instructor  and  bene- 
factor/'  and  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  northern 
etymologies^. 

*  Or  7thly.    That  I  have  myself  represented  Junius  as  a 
very  careless  and  ignorant"  writer.     Pag.  61*. 

For  (under  the  article  an)  I  have  noticed  '^  the  judicious 
distinction  which  Johnson  has  made  between  Junius  and 
Skinner."  And  when  I  had  occasion  (under  the  article  but) 
to  say  that  he  was  careless  and  ignorant  concerning  that  par- 
ticular wordy  I  mentioned  it  as  ^^ wonderful "     But  thus  these 

>  Abbreviations  and  substitutes  undoubtedly  cannot  safely  be  trusted 
in  legal  instruments.  But  it  is  an  unnecessary  prolixity  and  great 
absurdity  which  at  present  prevails,  to  retain  the  substitute  in  these 
writings  at  the  same  time  wiUi  the  principal,  for  which  alone  the  substi- 
tute is  ever  inserted,  and  for  which  it  is  merely  a  proxy.  Hs,  shb,  they, 
IT,  WHO,  WHICH,  &c.  should  havc  no  place  in  these  instruments,  but  be 
altogether  banished  from  them.  And  I  know  a  Solicitor  of  eminence 
who,  at  my  suggestion,  near  twenty  years, ago,  did  banish  them. 

*  Skinner,  indeed,  translates  Onlefan,  or  rather  SUefan,  to  dismiss, 
^*  But  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,"  says  Dr.  Johnson. 

'  "For  the  Teutonic  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius 
and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forbom  to  quote  when  I 
copied  their  books:  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  usurp 
their  honours,  but  that  I  might  spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one 
general  acknowledgement.  Iliese  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with 
the  reverence  due  to  instructors  and  benefactors." — Johnson* s  Pre/ace, 

*  "  You  have  here,  however,  the  authority  of  Junius,  who  puts 
down  these  xerbs  as  being  the  origin ;  but  I  have  yours  to  say,  that  he 
was  sometimes  very  careless  and  ignorant."-— Page  51  of  the  Criticisms, 
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critics  meanly  attempt  to  mislead  their  readers :  catching  at 
the  word  ignorant  (which  when  applied  to  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular instance^  means  only  that  he  did  not  know  that  parti- 
cular things)  in  order  fraudulently  to  fasten  an  imputation  of 
general  ignorance. 

Or  Sthly.  That  those  who  have  spelled  less  with  a  single 
s,  were  not  ''civilized  people^:"  i.  e.  (I  suppose)  not  capable 
of  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

Or  9thly.  That  ''The  blemishes  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
are  not  of  the  kind  quas  incuria  fudit,  but  the  result  of  too 
much  nicety  and  exactness*"  Pag.  46. — But  of  this  in 
another  place:  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  thing 
which  relates  to  these  Norwich  critics. 

Or  lOthly.  That  it  requires  much  practice  in  the  Auglo* 
Saxon  or  old  English  writers,  and  much  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance,  to  observe  "the  various  spellings  of  one  and  the 
same  word  in  the  language ^" 

For  not  only  are  almost  all  the  words  spelled  diffisrently  by 
different  authors;  but  even  by  the  same  author^  in  the  same 
book,  in  the  same  page,  and  frequently  in  the  same  line. 

Or  llthly.  That  I  "desire  to  pass  my  sentiments  upon 
others,  as  articles  of  faith."     Pag.  76'. 

My  critics  commence  with  a  solemn  protestation,  that  they 
"  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth." 
Pag.  V. 

'  "  The  orthography  of  this  word,  I  presume  to  say,  is  lxsb.  And  it 
should  seem  as  if  civilized  people  had  no  other  way  of  spelling  it/' — 
PiRge40. 

*  "  My  taste  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  never  induced  me  to  attend  to 
the  various  spellings  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  language."— 
Page  51  of  the  Criticistns, 

^  This  groundless  apprehension  is  not  lumatural  in  one  of  my  critics. 
He  startles  at  his  own  expression — an  article  of  faith.  But  fear  not 
me,  Cassander.  I  pay  the  same  regard  to  a  sickly  conscience  that  I  do 
to  a  sickly  appetite:  and  I  have  known  those  who,  like  some  honest 
sectaries,  have  fainted  at  the  smell  of  roast  beef.  No,  I  shall  never 
wish  to  impose  articles  of  faith  on  others,  though  I  am  not  scared  at 
tiieir  imposition  upon  me.  I  am  a  willing  conformist  to  all  that  is  not 
fatal.  I  would  surely  reject  poison,  i.  e.  power  in  the  priesthood,  and 
despotism  any  where ;  but  otherwise  I  am  not  dainty ;  and  can  feed 
heartily  upon  any  wholesome  food,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it ; 
i^hoQgh  it  might  happen  to  be  coarse  and  not  overpleasing  to  my 
paiatet 
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Yet  twice  in  the  7th  p&ge,  and  twice  in  the  8th  page^  and 
again  in  the  25th  page  of  the  Criticisms,  they  pretend  to 
quote  my  words ;  and  faUeIy>  to  serve  their  own'  purpose, 
insert  a  word  of  their  own.  My  words  are— •"  Abbreviations 
employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.''  They^  fire  times  repeat* 
edly,  assert  that  my  words  are — "words  necessary  fpr  dis- 
patch." 

In  their  8th  page  they  twice  assert  that  I  '^rank  Articles^ 
Prepositions^  and  Conjunctions ,  under  the  title  of  Abbre%)ia' 
tionst'  and  in  their  11th  page  they  assert,  that  I  have  made 
^'Abbreviations  the  principal  object  Of  the  woilc''  I  have  pub'^ 
lisbed,  i.  e.  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume. 

I  hope  I  have  there  spoken  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  attentive  reader  to  fall  into  such 
an  error;  or  to  suppose  that  I  have  hitherto  spoken  one  wol^ 
about  those  Abbreviations  which  compose  my  second  class* 
It  is  evident  however  that  my  Critics  made  no  such  mistake, 
but  falsified  the  matter  willfully:  for,  in  their  35th  page, 
they  contradict  their  own  previous  statement,  and  acknow** 
ledge  the  fact. — "Conjunctions  in  your  system  (say  they) 
are  not  separate  parts  of  speech,  but  words  belonging  to  the 
species  either  of  Nouns  or  Verbs." 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  little  of  the  Noun,  nothing  of  the  Verb,  and 
nothing  of  the  Abbreviations;  but  have  chiefly  employed  my- 
self to  get  rid  of  the  false  doctrine  concerning  Conjunctions, 
Prepositions  and  Adverbs.  The  method  I  have  taken  may 
perhaps  be  injudicious :  indeed  I  have  been  told  so :  I  may 
perhaps  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end :  but  I  did  it  not  wan- 
tonly or  carelessly,  but  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  and 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  difficulties  and  sparing  the  la- 
bour of  those  who  may  chuse  to  proceed  with  me  in  this  inquiry. 
Perhaps,  when  we  come  to  the  close  of  it,  my  readers  will  feel 
with  me  (they  will  hardly  feel  so  forcibly  as  I  do)  the  justness 
of  the  following  reflection  of  Mr.  Necker^-"Je  reviens  k  mon 
triste  travail.  On  aura  peine,  je  le  crains,  k  se  former  une 
id^e  de  son  ^tendue;  car,  en  resnltat,  tout  devient  simple:  et 
run  des  premiers  effets  de  la  m^thode,  c'est  de  cacher  les  diffi- 
cultes  vaincues :  aussi  dans  les  plus  grandes  choses  comme 
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dans  ]es  plus  petites,  tous  ceax  qui  jouissent  de  l'6rdre  n'en 
connoissent  pas  le  m6nte\'' 

In  their  13th  page,  they  say,  that  ''It  is  evident  from  my 
words,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Locke  was  no  better  than  in  a 
mist  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Essay." 

In  their  12th  page,  they  represent  me  (who  have  denied  any 
abstract  or  complex  ideas)  as  affirming — ''  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  term  that  gives  birth  to  the  abstract  idea/' 

Because  I  have,  in  the  255th  page  of  my  first  edition,  ob- 
served that  ''it  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  words  to  gain  letters ;"  and  in  the  ISlst  page,  that 
"  Letters,  like  soldiers,  are  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off  in  a 
long  march :" — they  twice,  in  their  41st  page,  represent  me  as 
denying  the  possibility  that  any  word  should  ever  gain  a 
letter',  or  be  written  by  any  succeeding  author  with  more 
letters  than  by  his  predecessor. 

Because  I  have  in  the  2 1 8th  page  of  my  first  edition,  given 
the  corresponding  Terminations  in  the  other  northern  lan- 
guages ;  which  terminations  I  suppose  likewise,  as  well  as  less 
(which  is  not  a  modern  English  imperative)  to  have  been 
originally  the  imperatives  of  their  verbs ;  they,  in  their  44th 
page,  and  again  in  their  46th  page,  charge  me  with  "contend- 
ing'' that  LOOs  (so  written)  is  the  present  fTtoefern  imperative  in 
Dutch. 

In  their  55th  page,  though  I  call  Douglas  (in  the  very 
place  alluded  to  by  them)  "  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  old 
English  authors ;"  they  would  make  their  readers  believe  that 
I  produce  him  "  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer.'' 

In  the  conclusion  of  their  Criticisms  they  say — "  Professor 
Schultens  was  the^r;^  philologist  who  suspected  Prepositions, 
Conjunctions,  Particles  in  general  to  be  no  more  than  Nouns 
or  Verbs,  and  refused  therefore  to  make  separate  classes  of 
them,  among  those  that  comprehend  the  Parts  of  Speech.  But 
he  confined  himself  in  the  application  of  this  truth  to  the 
learned  languages.  You  are  the  first  who  applied  it  to  those 
which  are  called  modern." 

*  Nouveaux  Eclaircissemens  sur  le  Comte  Rendu. 
^  I  had  given  instances  in  Unles,  Whiles,  Amiddes,  Amonges,  which 
afterwards  became  Unless^  Whilst,  Amidst,  Amongst, 
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These  are  the  gentlemen  who  commence  with  a  solemn  pro- 
testation, that  they  **  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  representation 
of  the  truth/'  And  yet,  in  the  above  extract,  there  is  not  a 
single  proposition  that  does  not  convey  more  than  one  willful 
falsehood. 

I  will  here  insert  the  whole  which  Schultens  has  said  upon 
the  subject* 

^*  Sectio  v.  lxv.  Partes  orationis  Hebrsis  eeedem  quae 
GrsBcis,  Latinisi  omnibus  populis.  Ad  tres  classes  concinne 
satis  omnes  illas  partes  revocari  solent,  Verbum,  Nomen,  Par'^ 
ticulam.  Ab  Arabibus  distinctionem  banc  hausere  primi 
grammatici  HebrsBorum.  In  Gjarumia  habes.  Partes  orationis 
tres  sunt,  Nomen,  et  Verbum,  et  Particula,  qus  venit  in  sig- 
nificationem.  Apud  Rabbinos  similiter  Nomen,  Actio,  id  est 
Verbum,  et  Vox,  sive  Particula.  Veteres  Stoici  quatuor 
classes  fecere.  Alii  plures,  alii  pauciores  adhuc,  solo  Nomine 
et  Verbo  content!.  Optima  divisio  Theodectis,  et  Aristotelis, 
apud  Dion.  Halic.  in  Oyo/iara,  Pfifcara,  SuySecrfftovc.  Earn 
laudat  unice  Quintil.  Nomina,  Verba,  et  Convinctiones,  red- 
dens :  ut  nomina  exhibeant  materiam,  verba  vim  sermonis,  in 
convinctionibus  autem  camplexus  eorum  indicetur.  Consulendus 
de  hisce  G.  J.  Voss,  qui  dubium  censet  utrum  Orientales  hac 
in  re  imitati  sint  OrsBCos,  an  Oreeci  potius  secuti  sint  exemplum 
Orientalium.  Mihi  Arabes  ex  Aristotele  hausisse,  planissume 
liquet.*' 

The  above  is  a  mere  transcript  from  Vossius,  to  whom 
Schultens  very  fairly  refers  us'.     He  then  proceeds  to  apply 


1  "  De  numero  partium  orationis  diu  est,  quod  tribus  grammaticae 
controversantar.  Antiquissima  eorum  est  opinio,  qui  tres  faciunt 
classes.  Estque  hiec  Arabum  quoque  eententia,  quibus  hse  classes  to- 
cantur  Nomen,  Verbum,  et  Particiila.  Hebrsei  quoque  (qui  cum  Arabes 
grammaticam  scribere  desinerent,  artem  earn  dernum  scribere  coeperunt; 
quod  ante  annos  contigit  circiter  quadringentos)  Hebrsei,  inquam,  hac 

in  re  secuti  sunt  magistros  suos  Arabes Imo  vero  trium  classium 

numemm  alise  etiam  Orientis  linguae  retanent.  Dubium,  utrum  ea  in 
re  Orientales  imitati  sint  antiques  Grsecorum :  an  hi  potius  secuti  sint 
Orientalium  exemplum.  Utut  est,  etiam  veteres  Gr«cos  tres  tantum 
partes  agnovisse,  non  solum  autor  estDionysius  :  sed  etiam  Quinctilia- 
nus  testatur,  ubi  banc  Aristotelis  ipsius,  ac  Theodectis  sententiam 
fnisse  docet.  Idemque  de  veteribus  Grsecis  testatur  Rabbinus  iste 
qui,  &c. 
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ibis  doctrine  in  the  Hebrew  language  alone. — ^'  Idem  dixeriin 
de  metbodo  graminattcam  texendi  secundum  has  orationis 
partes.  Arabes  et  Judsei  a  Verbo  incipere  soIent,  quod  tan- 
quam  radix  sit,  unde  Nomina  et  Particiilse  prapagentur. 

''  Verba  nempe  tanquam  radices  sunt  unde  Nomina  propa^' 
gantur,  variis  formis,  et  tenninationibus  :  itemque  ParticuIaB  ; 
sub  quibus  Pronomina,  Ad  verbia,  Prseposi  tiones,  Conj  unctiones, 
et  Interjectiones  continentur.  Et  barum  densa  ilia  sylva  a 
NominibuB  ferme  succrevit,  quin  ad  classem  Nominum  maximam 
partem  referenda." 

**  Sbctio  VI.  xci.  A  Nomine  pergimusad  Particulas.  Eaa 
rectedividuntin  separataset  inseparabiles.  Minns  commodadi- 
stinctio  cl.  Altingii  inter  particulas  declinabiles  et-indeclinabiles. 
Ad  priores  refert  pronomina.  Ad  posteriores  adverbia,  pr»- 
positiones,  conjunctiones,  et  interjectiones  :  Atqui  et  pronomina 
qusddam  non  declinantur,  et  bona  pars  adverbiorum  ac  prsBpo- 
sitionum  patitur  declinationem^  quippe  quaa  nuiximam  partem 
aunt  Nomina,  vel  Substantiva,  vel  Adjectiva.  Hoc  si  perspexis- 
sent  primi  graromatici^  multo  felicius  naturam,  vim,  mutationem, 
et  constructionem  particularum  expedire  valuissent.'^ 

''  xcvi.  Particulas  reliquas,  sub  quibus  adverbia,  praspo- 
sitiones»  conjunctiones,  et  interjectiones  comprensae»  minus  rite 
indeclinabiles  vocari^  quod  re  vera  decltnentur,  prasertim  ad- 
▼erbia  et  praepositiones ;  utpote  yeri  nominis  substantiva  vel 
adjectiva,  maximam  partem.  Rectius  in  separatas  et  insepara- 
biles dirimuntur.  Separatarum  classes  distinctius  subnotabo : 
atque  sub  singulis  specimina  quaedam  exhibebo. — Sic  reliqua 
sunt  originis  vel  substantiva  vel  adjectiva.  Horum  enucleatio 
ampliora  exigit  spatia.     Nonnulla  infra  tangentur. 

"  Atque  ex  Arabibus  grammaticis  eandem  sequitur  Gianamim  autor 
Muhamed  Sanhagius.    Poetea  autem  antiquissimi  Stoicorum  quatuor 

dasaes  fecerunt Imo  nee  defuere,  qui  alias  asaerendo  divisiones 

ampliorem  fiicerent  numerum  Partium  Orationia.  Quorum  omnium 
autor  nobis  Dionyaius  Halicaraaaaenaia.  Addam  et  inaignem  locum 
Quinctiliani,— '  Veterea,  quorum  fiierunt  Ariatotelea  quoque»  atque 
Theodectes,  Verba  modo  et  Nomina  et  Convinctiones  tradiderunt..  Vi- 
delicet* quod  in  verbis  vim  aermonis,  in  nominibua  materiam,  in  con- 
Tinctionibua  vatem  eompiexum  eorumeaaejudicaverunt.'— Sed  ut  omnia 
h/tc  disputatio  melius  intelligatur»  non  aba  re  erit,  ai  quae  a  Dionyaio  et 
Priaciano  acribuntur  accuratiua  expendamua.  Dvae  aunt  prindpes 
partes.  Nomen  et  Verbum:  de  quibus  aolia  icciroo  Ariatotelea  agit  libio 
Qepi  ipfiiiretai,*' — G.  J.  Vossivs  De  Arte  Gram,  lib,  3.  cap.  1. 
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'^  Apad  LatinoB  qaoque  conjanctiones  multa  a  nominibus 
orifunday  at  Verum.  Vero.  Verum  Euimvero.  Quemadmodum. 
Quamquam*  Additum  et  verbum  in  Quamlibet.  Quolibet. 
Quovis.  Merum  verbum  est  Licet,  &c.  De  adverbiis  et  pns- 
positionibus  idem  submonitum  velira." 

Thus  it  appears  that  Schultens^  without  reasoning  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  took  the  old  division  of  language  exactly  as 
he  found  it ;  and,  with  his  predecessors  on  the  Oriental  tonguesi 
considered  and  ranked  the  Particles  as  a  distinct  part  of 
speech.  But  he  condemns  the  subdivision  of  particles  into  de^ 
cUnable  and  indeclinable^  and  proposes  to  divide  them  into 
separate  and  inseparable. 

In  my  opinion  neither  of  these  distributions  is  blameable  in 
the  grammar  of  a  particular  language,  whose  object  is  only  to 
assist  a  learner  of  that  language :  but  the  one  subdivision  is 
just  as  unphilosophical  as  the  other.  If  the  Particles  are  all 
merely  Nouns  or  Verbs,  they  are  equally  so  whether  used 
separately  or  not.  The  term  inseparable,  instead  of  not 
separated,  is  likewise  justifiable  in  Schultens,  who  confined 
himself  to  a  dead  language ;  and  who  did  not  intend  to  con- 
sider  the  nature  of  general  speech :  for,  in  a  dead  language, 
authority  is  every  thing;  and  those  words  which  cannot  be 
found  to  have  been  used  separately  by  those  who  bequeathed 
it,  are  to  us  (speaking  or  writing  it)  not  only  not  separate  but 
imeparable. 

But  Schultens  no  where  asserts  that  these  particles  are  all 
nouns  or  verbs ;  nor  does  he  adduce  a  single  ai^ument  on  the 
subject.  He  evidently  supposes  that  there  might  be  particles 
which  were  neither  nouns  nor  verbs :  for,  besides  the  separate 
rank  which  he  allows  them,  his  words  are  always  carefully 
coupled  when  he  speaks  of  these  particles.  He  confines  them 
to  Nouns,  substantiva  vel  adjectiva  (he  never  adds  Verba,  which 
my  Critics  have  modestly  slipped  in  for  him) ;  but  even  then 
he  always  scrupulously  repeats — bona  pars,  multa,.  maximam 
partem,  ferme.  pnesertim.  orginis*  oriunda.  propagantur.  re<- 
ferenda.  speeimina  qvadam.  NonnuUa  tangentur.  Horum 
enucleatio  ampliora  exigit  spatia, — In  which  (so  far  from  being 
*'  the^rst  who  suspected  it")  he  carefully  and  closely  adopts 
the  qualifying  expressions  of  very  many  grammarians  (espe- 
cially Latin  grammarians)  who  had  used  the  same  long  before 

K  2 
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him.  Many  of  these  I  have  cited*  who  went  much  further  in 
the  doctrine  than  he  has  done  :  for  it  surely  was  not  my  busi- 
ness to  sink  them ;  but  to  avail  ipyself  of  their  partial  au* 
thority,  and  to  recommend  my  general  doctrine  by  their  par- 
tial  hints  and  suspicions. 

But  my  Critics,  who  say  that  Schultens  suspected^  in  five 
lines  further  impudently  convert  this  suspicion  into  a  Truth, 
which  they  represent  him  as  having  demonstrated,  or  at  least 
asserted  :  and  with  equal  effrontery  tliey.tell  us,  he  apphed  it 
to  the  dead  languages;  and  that  I  applied  his  Truth  to  those 
which  are  called  modern. 

It  is  however  of  little  consequence  to  the  reader  from  what 
quarter  he  may  receive  a  discovered  truth ;  or  (if  it  be  a  dis- 
covery) whose  name  it  may  bear ;  nor  do  I  feel  the  smallest 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  But  bear  with  my  infirmity,  reader, 
if  it  be  an  infirmity. — ^The  enemies  of  the  established  civil  li- 
berties of  my  country  have  hunted  me  through  life,  without  a 
single  personal  chai*ge  against  me  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  life ;  but  barely  because  I  early  descried  their  conspiracy, 
and  foresaw  and  foretold  the  coming  storm,  and  have  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  legally  resisted  their  corrupt,  tyrannical 
and  fatal  innovations  and  usurpations :  They  have  destroyed 
my  fortunes :  They  have  illegally  barred  and  interdicted  my 
usefulness  to  myself,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my  country  : 
They  have  tortured  my  body  ^:  They  have  aimed  at  my  life  and 
honour : — Can  you  wonder  that,  whilst  one  of  these  critics 
takes  a  cowardly  advantage  (where  I  could  make  no  defence) 
to  brand  me  as  an  acquitted  Felon,  I  am  unwilling  (where  I  can 
make  a  defence)  that  he  should,  in  conjunction  with  his  anony- 
mous associate,  exhibit  me  as  a  convicted  plagiary  and  impos- 
tor ?     But  no  more  of  these  cowardly  assassins.     I  consign 


*  The  antient  legal  and  mild  imprisonment  of  this  country  (mild  both 
in  manner  and  duration,  compared  to  what  we  now  see)  was  always 
held  to  be  Torture  and  even  civil  death.  What  would  our  old,  honest, 
uncorrupted  lawyers  and  judges  (to  whom  and  to  the  law  of  the  land 
the  word  closb  was  in  abhorrence),  what  would  they  have  said  to  seven 
months  of  close  custody,  such  as  I  have  lately  suffered,  without  a  charge, 
without  a  legal  authority  (for  their  own  monstrous  law,  which  arbi- 
trarily suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus,  did  not  authorize  clobb  custody), 
and  without  even  the  most  flimsy  pretence  of  any  occasion  for  it  i 
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them  to  the  lasting  contempt  they  have  well  earned,  and  which 
no  future  Title  will  ever  be  able  to  obliterate  from  the  name  of 
Windham. 

It  may  however  be  useful  to  examine  the  objections  to  my 
explanation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest  ;  which  are  to  be  found 
in  pages  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  61, 62, 
S3,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  of  The  Criticisms  on  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley. 

Four  instances  are  produced,  and  only  four,  in  which  it  is 
contended  that  my  solution  cannot  be  admitted. 

"  I  have  already  observed"  (say  the  Critics,  page  63)  "  that 
it  [T^lej^an]  is  not  susceptible  of  the  signification  you  have 
all  along  affixed  to  it  as  its  primary  one  ;  but  let  us  suppose  it 
to  signify  Dismiss,  and  nothing  besides ;  we  shall  find  many 
phrases  in  which  else  will  hardly  bear  to  be  resolved  into 
Hoc  dimisso^:  witness  the  following,  Noihiftg  else.  How  else. 
What  else.    Where  else." 

To  have  a  proof  of  the  solidity  or  futility  of  this  objection, 
we  must  have  compleat  sentences. 

Example  1.     Nothing  else. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains;  and  Nothing 
else. 

Resolution.^^Yoii  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ; 
and  Nothing  but  a  fool's  cap. 

i,  e.     But  for  Be-out. 

Yott  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  Nothing  ex- 
cept a  fool's  cap. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains;  and,  if  not  a 
fool's  cap.  Nothing. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and,  dismiss 
the  fool's  cap.  Nothing. 

Example  2.      How  else. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represent^ 
ation  of  the  people  ;  How  else  can  they  be  secured  ? 

ResoL — If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair 


>  I  have  said  that  else  is  the  Imperative  of  ^Hefan,  ancjl  means  Bimiite^ 
but  they  give  what  they  please  as  my  words. 
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repreBentation  of  the  people ;  without  it,  How  can  they  be 
secured  1  i.  e.  Without  for  Be^ouL 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  the  people ;  except  by  a  fair  representation  of  the 
people.  How  can  they  be  secured  1 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  represent* 
ation  of  the  people;  dismiss  it,  (i.  e.  a  fair  representation  of 
the  people,)  How  can  they  be  secured  ? 

Example  3.      What  else. 

You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  Whai  else 
have  you  shewn  ? 

RnoL — You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough; 
What  have  you  shewn  but  impotence  and  malice  ?  Or,  Whai 
but  them  have  you  shewn? 

Yon  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  bxcept 
them,  (i.  e*  impotence  and  malice,)  What  have  you  shewn? 

You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  dismiss 
them.  What  have  you  shewn  ? 

Example  4.      Where  else. 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king;  although  it 
might  not  be  found  any  Where  else. 

JUsoL — Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king ;  al- 
though, EXCEPT  in  the  breast  of  a  king,  it  might  not  be  found 
any  where. 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king ;  although, 
dismiss  (i.  e.  Leave  out,  Take  away,  &c.)  the  breast  of  a  king, 
it  might  not  be  found  any  where. 

Having  thus,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  resolved  the  only  in- 
stances they  have  produced  as  irreconcileable  with  my  etymo- 
logy 9  I  ^iU  proceed  to  consider  their  other  objections. 

I. — ^They  say — **  The  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  French,  make 
use  here  [that  is,  where  the  English  use  unless]  of  the  word 
Except."     P.  38. 

The  Latin  commonly  employs  Ni  si.  i.e.  Ne  sit,  the  negative 
preceding  the  verb :  the  Italian,  Se  non,  and  the  French,  Si  ne. 
i.  e.  Sit  non.  Sit  ne,  the  negative  following  the  verb :  Instances 
have  been  already  given  of  the  same  conjunctive  use  of  Be  not, 
or  Be  it  not,  in  English.   The  Italians  sometimes  use  In/uori, 
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Senxa  che:  and,  if  they  please,  the  participle  Eccetto:  the 

French  also  sometimes  use  Si  non  que,  Si  ce  n*est  que^  A  mains 
que,  A  mains  de;  and,  if  they  please,  the  imperative  Excep- 
tez,  or  the  participle  Excepte.  And  any  word  or  words  di- 
recting SEPARATION  (and  none  other)  in  our  own,  or  in  any 
other  language,  will  always  be  equivalent  to  unless.  And, 
instead  of  being  an  objection,  I  think  this  circumstance  strongly 
enforces  my  etymology. 

II. — "  If  there  be  such  a  verb  [as  Onlepan]  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  must  be  the  same  as  Onlepon,  a  compound  of  On 
and  Lefan."     P.  39. 

Why  it  should  be  doubted  that  there  is  any  such  verb  as 
Onlef*an  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  if  any 
one,  beside  my  Critics,  should  entertain  such  a  doubt,  it  may 
easily  be  removed  by  opening  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ; 
where  both  Onlej^n  and  Onl^pin  will  be  found,  with  various 
references  to  the  places  where  they  are  used.  But  that  Onle- 
[X>n  should  be  preferred  by  the  Critics  to  Onlepin,  is  truly 
extraordinary  •  Sn  being  the  common  termination  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Infinitives. 

Ill, — "Lej^n  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  signify  to  Dw- 
miss,  Lepin  in  its  primary  signification  means  to  unbind;  in 
its  secondary,  to  redeem,  to  unload,  to  set  at  liberty.  Solvere, 
redimere,  liberare,  says  the  dictionary.  In  the  first  seiise  it 
answers  to  the  English  to  Loosen,  i.  e.  to  make  loose.'*   P.  39. 

^'  It  is  possible  that  les  should  be  the  Imperative  of  Lepan  ; 
but  LESS  can  have  no  pretensions  to  it.''     P.  40. 

^'  No  sooner  has  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Lepin  shewn  itself  with  you  in  one  form,  than  it  appears  in 
another.  In  the  very  next  article  to  that  we  are  upon  here, 
you  suppose  it  to  be,  not  lbs,  but  leas.  But  it  will  be  said, 
how  can  Leap  be  the  imperative  of  Lejran  ? — Certain  it  is,  that 
the  verb  Lepn  is  here  all  of  a  sudden  transformed  into  Leo- 
}*an,  in  consequence  of  which  its  alliance  with  the  affix  Leaj* 
becomes  unquestionable.  But  Leoj*an  signifies  perdere,  and 
is  the  same  verb  with  the  English  to  Lose.'*     P.  41. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  following  column,  he 
will  find  that  no  transformation  has  been  suddenly  made  by 
me ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  a  letter  in  the  spelling  of  les. 
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LESS  and  leas,  will  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  etymo- 

AAnSQAN-  M.  Goth.     Imperat.  AAHS. 

Lopjan 

Lopan 

Loepan 

Leopan 

Leofan Iinperat.  Laej". 

Lej^an Imperat.  Lep  Lej^p  Leffe. 

Lifan 

L^fan 

S-lej'aii    ....  Imperat.  TClep 

S-li^an 

A-ly[-an 

Fop-leopan 

Fop-lyyan 

On-lefan ....  Imperat.  Onlej*. 

On-lyj-an. 

Under  all  these  shapes  this  word  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  :  for  I  take  them  all  to  be  one  and  the  same  verb,  dif- 
ferently pronounced,  and  therefore  differently  spelled.  And 
from  this  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  I  imagine,  proceed 
not  only  the  conjunctions,  as  they  are  called,  unless,  else, 
and  lest,  and  the  privative  termination  less,  together  with 
less  the  adjective,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  comparative  less, 
.  and  the  superlative  least  ;  but  also 

To  Lose Lost,     A  Loss. 

To  Loose  ....   Loose. 

To  Uu' loose 

To  Loosen 

To  Vn-loosen 

To  Lessen 

To  Lease  ....  A  Lease. 

To  Re-lease.  .    .   A  Itelease,  A  Lease  and  Hclease. 

To  go  a  Leasing^. 

1  Leasing,  i.  e.  Loosing,  i.  e.   picking  up  that  which  is  Loose  (i.  e. 
Loosed)  separate  (i.e.  separated)  or  detached  (d^tacht)  from  the  sheaf.* 

*  Shbaf,  (A.S.  fceap.  Dutch  Schoo/,)  which  we  call  a  substantive,  is 
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And  however  this  word  (for  they  are  all  one)  may  be  now 
difTerently  spelled,  and  differently  used  and  applied  in  modern 
English;  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  separation  is 
always  invariably  signified  in  every  use  and  application  of  it*. 
I  will  give  a  few  instances,  out  of  very  many,  to  shew  how 
variously  our  old  English  writers  spelled  and  used  this  same 
word. 

"  Pardoun  and  life  to  thir  teris  gif  we, 
(Quod  Priamua)  and  mercy  grantis  fre. 
And  first  of  all  the  mannakillis  and  hard  bandis 
Chargeit  he  lous  of  this  ilk  mannis  handis. 

■  Bot  than  the  tothir  wicht. 

Full  weil  instrukkit  of  Grekis  art  and  slicht, 
LousiT  and  laitlyc  fred  of  all  his  bandis, 
,Unto  the  stemis  heuit  up  his  handis." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  43. 
"  Bewalit  thair  feris  lobit  on  the  flude."  hooke  1.  p.  19. 

"  That  we  thy  blud,  thy  kinrent,  and  ofepring 
Has  LOSiT  our  schippis."  booke  1.  p.  20. 

"  The  grete  lois  of  Anchises  regreting  sare^ 
And  altogidir  gan  to  wepe  and  rare/'  booke  5.  p.  148. 

"  For  neuir  syne  with  ene  saw  I  her  eft, 
Nor  neuer  ahak,  fra  sche  was  loist  or  reft. 
Blent  I  agane."  booke  2.  p.  63. 

"  His  nauy  loist  reparellit  I  but  fale. 
And  his  feris  fired  from  the  deith  alhale."       booke  4.  p.  112. 


Clavumque  affixus  et  haerens 


Nusquam  A-tnittebat.  ^neis,  lib.  5. 

He  never  sent  from  his  hand.  He  never  parted  with.  He  never 
missed  his  hold.  He  never  let  go  his  hold.  He  never  lost  his  hold. 
He  never  loosed  his  hold.     He  never  let  go. 

no  other  than  the  past  participle  fceap  (or  fceapob)  from  the  verb  fcu- 
pan ;  which  past  participle  in  modem  English  we  write  shove  (or  shoved). 
Sheaf  means,  that  which  is  shov'd  together.  N.B.  The  past  participle 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  usually  formed  by  adding  ob  (which  we  now 
write  ed)  to  the  prseterperfect ;  but  the  prseterperfect  itself  is  often 
used  (both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  English)  for  the  past  participle,  with- 
out the  termination  ob  or  ed.  Now  the  prseterperfect  of  fcupan  is 
rceap. 

Shaft  (A.S.  fceajt:),  which  seems  to  us  so  different  a  word  from 
Sheaf,  is  yet  no  other  than  the  same  past  participle  fccapob,  fceapb, 
fceaft.     Shaft  means  that  which  is  shov'd. 
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''  Bewated  gietdye  in  hh  mynde  penaife. 
For  that  his  freynd  was  £^1^  and  loibt  his  life." 

booke  5.  p.  157. 
"  Desist,  Drances,  be  not  abasit,  I  pray. 
For  thou  saU  neuer  leis,  schortlie  I  the  say. 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  myne 
Sic  any  peuishe  and  cative  saule  as  thine.*' 

booke  11.  p.  377. 
"  But  yet  LBSBE  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wyfe  : 
Bet  is  to  wedde,  than  brenne  in  worse  wyse." 

Dreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  259.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  And  on  his  way  than  is  he  forthe  yfare 
In  hope  to  ben  lessbd  of  his  care." 

Chaucer,  Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  54.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Now  let  us  stynt  of  Troylus  a  stounde. 
That  fareth  lyke  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore. 
And  is  som  dele  of  akyng  of  his  wounde 
Ylessbd  well,  but  heled  no  dele  more." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  163.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  gladly  lese  his  owne  right. 
To  make  an  other  lese  his." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  28.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Lo  wherof  sorcerie  serueth. 
Through  sorcerie  his  lone  he  chese ; 
Through  sorcerie  his  life  he  lbsb.** 

lib.  5.  fol.  137.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  unto  loues  werke  on  night 
Hym  lacketh  both  will  and  might. 
No  wondre  is  in  lustie  place 
Of  loue  though  he  less  grace." 

lib.  7.  fol.  143.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  It  fit  a  man  by  wey  of  kynde 
To  loue,  but  it  is  not  kinde 
A  man  for  loue  his  wit  to  less." 

lib.  7.  fol.  167.  p.  1.  cd.  2. 
"  Wyne  maketh  a  man  to  lbsb  wretchedly 
His  mynde,  and  his  l3rmmes  euerychone." 

Chaucer,  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  44.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  There  may  nothing,  so  God  my  soule  saue* 
Lykyng  to  you»  that  may  displese  me ; 
Ne  I  desire  nothyng  for  to  haue, 
Ne  dred  for  to  less,  saue  onely  ye." 

aerke  of  Osenfordes  Tale,  fol.  48.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
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"  Km  neded  none  helpe,  if  he  ne  had  no  money  that  be  mjght 
hEBB."—Boecius,  boke  3.  foL  233.  p.  1.  col.l. 
"  Al  ahulde  I  dye,  I  wol  her  herte  aeche 
I  shal  no  more  lbsbx  but  my  speche/' 

Droylus,  boke  5.  fol.  194.  p.  2.  col.  ^. 
"  If  so  be  that  thou  art  myghtye  ouer  thy  selfe^  that  is  to  sayne,  by 
tranqayllyte  of  thy  soule,  than  haste  thou  thynge  in  thy  power,  that 
thou  Boldest  neuer  lbsen." — Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  227.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  The  maiflter  jkBssra  his  tyme  to  lere 
Whan  the  disciple  wol  not  here." 

RofMunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  130.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
"  Ha^  how  grete  harme,  and  skaith  for  euermare 
That  child  has  caucht,  throw  lbsxno  of  his  moder." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  79. 
IV. — "  Skinner,  Minshew  and  Johnsoa  agree  in  deriving  it 
[elsb]  from  the  Greek  aXXax;  or  the  Latin  ali€is.  There  is 
indeed  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that  these  borrowed 
it  from  them. — Ah  and  el  may  be  said  to  convey  the  same 
idea  as  the  Greek  aXXwc  and  the  Latin  alias;  and,  if  so,  why 
should  we  have  recourse  to  the  verb  KleydLti  to  find  their 
origin  ?"— p.  62. 

This  is  truly  curious :  else  from  aXX<uc  or  alias  ;  although 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that  these  borrowed 
it  from  them. 

But  AL  and  bl  convey  the  same  idea  as  aXXa>c  and  alias: — 
What  is  that  idea  ?  This  is  a  question  which  my  Critics  never 
ask  themselves ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  rational  object  of  ety- 
mology. These  gentlemen  se,em  to  think  that  translation  is 
explanation*  Nor  have  they  ever  yet  ventured  to  ask  them- 
selves what  they  mean,  when  they  say  that  any  word  comes 
from,  is  derived  from,  produced  from,  originates  from,  or  gives 
birth  to,  any  other  word.  Their  ignorance  and  idleness  make 
them  contented  with  this  vague  and  misapplied  metaphorical 
language  :  and  if  we  should  beg  them  to  consider  that  words 
have  no  locomotive  faculty,  that  they  do  not  ^ou;  like  rivers, 
nor  vegetate  like  plants,  nor  spiculate  like  salts,  nor  are  gene- 
rated like  animals ;  they  would  say,  we  quibbled  with  them ; 
and  might  perhaps  in  their  fury  be  tempted  to  exert  against 
us  ''  a  vigour  beyond  the  lavo.'^     And  yet,  untill  they  can  get 
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rid  of  these  metaphora  from  their  minds,  they  will  not  them- 
selves be  fit  for  etymology,  nor  furnish  any  etymology  fit  for 
reasonable  men. 

V, — "  As  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  French  of  the  word 
UNLESS,  very  much  resembling  it  in  turn,  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  you,  that 
possibly  the  one  is  a  translation,  or  at  least  an  imitation  of  the 

other.  This  equivalent  is  A  nioins  que.  What  word  more 
likely  to  have  given  birth  to  dnless;  if  we  may  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  a  compound  of  on  and  less  ?"     P.  39. 

"  You  add  in  a  note — *  It  is  the.  same  imperative  les, 
placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  coalescing  with  them,  which 
has  given  to  our  language  such  adjectives  as  Hopeless,  Rest- 
less, &c.' — These  words  have  been  all  along  considered  as 
compounds  of  Hope,  Rest,  8cc.  and  the  adjective  Less,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Leap  and  Dutch  Loos  :  an4  this  explanation  is  so 
natural^  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
a  man,  who  has  any  notion  of  neatness  and  consistency  in  ety- 
mological disquisitions,  could  ever  think  of  their  being  com- 
pounds of  a  noun,  and  the  imperative  of  the  verb  Le)^an. 
Leas  and  Loos  are  still  extant,  this  in  the  Dutch,  and  that  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language :  and  both  answer  to  the  Latin 
solutus  in  this  phrase  sotutus  cura. 

— ''  Multa  adjectiva  formantur  ex  substantivis  addendo 
affixum  negativum  Leaj^  vel  Leaj^e.  Hinc  apud  nos  Care^ 
lesse,  &c.  Sciendum  vero  est  Leaj*  Anglo-Saxonicum  deduci 
a  M .  Gothico  Laus,  quod  significat  liber,  solutus,  vacuus,  et 
in  compositione  privationem  vel  defectum  denotat.  Hickes, 
A.S.  Gram.  p.  42. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  gives  us,  in  his  Dictionary,  the  following 
deduction  of  the  word  lest; — '  Lest,  conjunction  from  the 
adjective  least.  That  not.'"  P.  70.  "Your  improvement 
upon  Dr.  Johnson  is,  Lezed^  that,  i.  e.  Hoc  dimisso.     Is  it 

*  "  Lezed.*' — They  misrepresent  my  words  just  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. I  have  said  lesed,  not  lezed.  They  have  not  introduced  the  z 
here  by  accident ;  for  the  change  is  important  to  the  etymology.  We 
could  never  arrive  at  lest  from  lezed  :  for  (when  the  vowel  between 
them  is  removed)  z  must  be  followed  hy  n  in  pronunciation,  as  s  by  t. 
— Take  the  word  Greased  for  an  instance ;  if  you  remove  the  vowel, 
you  must  either  pronounce  it  Greaz'd,  or  Greas't. 
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not  astonishing  that  a  man  should  plume  himself  on  having 
substituted  this  strange  and  far-fetched  manner  of  speaking, 
for  the  easy  and  natural  explanation  which  precedes  V  P.  7 1 . 

^'  LesT|  in  the  sense  of  That  not,  or  the  Ne  emphaticum  of 
the  Latin»  is  generally  written  in  the  ancient  language  thus, 
L£ST.  And  as  Laef  is  used  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the 
comparative  of  lytel,  parvus,  it  is  evident  that  f  lasf  answers 
to  the  modem  the,  or  that  less.  ^  laspt,  to  that  least, 
supple,  OF  ALL  things."     P.  72. 

I  may  answer  them  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  • 

— —  "  merely  ye  are  death's  foob ; 
For  him  ye  labour  by  your  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  run  toward  him  still." 

They  contend  that  the  conjunction  unless,  and 'the  pri- 
vative termination  less,  come  from  the  adjective  less  ;  and 
the  conjunction  lest,  from  the  superlative  least.  Well : 
And  what  is  the  adjective  less  ?  What  is  the  comparative 
less  ?  and  what  is  the  superlative  least  ?  I  say,  What  are 
they  ?  for  that  is  the  rational  etymological  question ;  and  not, 
whence  do  they  come. — It  is  with  words  as  with  men  :  Call 
this  Squire,  my  Lord  ;  then  he  will  be  comparative :  Call  him 
by  the  new-fangled  title  of  Marquis,  or  call  him  Duke ;  then 
he  will  be  superlative :  And  yet  whosoever  shall  trust  him,  or 
have  to  do  with  him,  will  find  to  their  cost  that  it  is  the  same 
individual  Squire  Windham  still.  So  neither  is  the  substance 
or  meaning  or  real  import  or  value  of  any  word  altered  by  its 
grammatical  class  and  denomination. 

The  adjective  Less  and  the  comparative  Less^  are  the  impe- 
rative of  Le]^n ;  and  the  superlative  Least  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple. 

The  idle  objections  of  these  Critics  have  brought  me  to 
mention  this  etymology  out  of  its  due  course  :  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  pursue  its  consequences  in  this  place.  But  the 
reader  will  see  at  once  the  force  of  this  adjective  as  used  by  our 
ancestors,  when,  instead  o(  nineteen  mid  eighteen,  they  said, 

1  Parvum— Comparative  Minus.  Little  or  Small — Comparative 
Less. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  irregularity  (as  it  is  called) 
of  the  above  comparisons,  when  he  considers  the  real  meaning  and 
import  of  Minus  and  Less, 
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Sn  l»j*  tpcntij — Tpa  lacf  trpentij.  i.  e.  Twenty,  JDiwiUs 
(or  Take  away)  one.  Twenty,  Dismiss  (or  TaAf  au^oy)  two. 
We  also  say, — "  He  demanded  twenty  :  I  gave  bim  two  Less.'* 
i.  e.  I  gave  him  twenty^  Dismiss  two.  The  same  method  of 
resolution  takes  place,  when  we  speak  of  any  other  quantity 
besides  bare  numbers ;  nor  can  any  instance  of  the  use  of  Less 
or  Least  be  found  in  the  language,  where  the  signification  of 
Dismissing,  Separating,  or  Taking  away,  is  not  conveyed. 

VI.—''  Lest  for  lesed,  say  you,  as  blest  for  blessed. 
— ^This  is  the  whole  of  what  you  tender  for  our  deference  to 
your  opinion :  and  small  as  the  consideration  is,  it  is  made  up 
of  bad  coin.  Lesan  and  blessian  cannot,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  be  coupled  together,  as  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  order  of  verbs ;  the  one  has  a  single,  the  other  a 
double  consonant  before  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  mood  : 
that  forms  a  long,  this  a  short  syllable  in  the  participle  pas- 
sive ;  and  consequently,  though  the  latter  will  bear  the  con- 
traction, it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  will  bear  it  likewise. 
And  thus  much  for  the  bad  coin  with  which  you  attempt  to  put 
us  off.''     P.  68. 

The  change  of  the  terminating  d  to  t  in  the  past  participles  (or 
in  liny  other  words)  does  not  depend  either  upon  single  or  double 
consonants,  or  upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables ; 
but  singly  upon  the  sound  of  the  consonant  which  precedes  it. 
There  is  an  anatomical  reason  and  necessity  for  it,  which  I  have 
explained  in  pages  130  and  402  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
volume.  But,  without  the  reason,  and  without  the  explana- 
tion, the  facts  are  so  notorious  and  so  constantly  in  repetition, 
that  they  had  only  to  open  their  eyes,  or  their  ears,  to  avoid  so 
palpable  an  absurdity  as  this  rule  about  double  consonants  and 
long  syllables,  which  they  have,  for  the  first  time,  conjured 
up.  What  then  ?  Should  I  not  speak  common  English,  if  I 
should  say  to  Mr.  Windham, 

''  Thou  hast  FacU  many  things; 
Face  not  me." 

"  You  have  F/eec't  the  people,  and  Splic't  a  rope  for  your 
own  neck"? 

Here  are  no  double  consonants ;  and  there  are  long  syllables. 
But,  if  they  will  not  believe  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  let  them 
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try  their  own  organs  of  speech ;  and  they  will  findy  that  with- 
out a  vowel  between  s  and  d  (or  an  interval  equal  to  the  time 
of  a  vowel)  they  cannot  follow  the  sound  s  with  the  audible 
sound  D ;  and  that,  if  they  will  terminate  with  d,  they  must 
change  the  preceding  s  to  a  z.  All  this  would  be  equally  true 
of  the  sound,  even  if  the  spelling  had  always  continued  with  a 
o,  and  that  no  writer  had  ever  conformed  his  orthography  to 
the  pronunciation  \  But  we  have  very  numerous  written  au- 
thorities to  dumbfound  these  critics ^  I  shall  give  them  but 
two ;  believing  they  are  two  more  than  they  wish  to  see. 

"  None  other  wise  negligent 
Than  I  you  sale,  haue  I  not  bee. 
In  good  feith  sonne  wel  me  quemeth. 
That  thou  thy  selfe  hast  thus  acquite 
Toward  this,  in  whiche  no  wight 
Abide  male,  for  in  an  houre 
He  LEST  all  that  he  maie  laboure 
The  long  yere." — Gower,  de  Conf.  Aman,  fol.  68.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  In  the  towne  of  StafForde  was  (William  of  Cantorbury  saith,  Ihon 
Capgraue  confirminge  the  same)  a  lustye  minion,  a  truUe  for  the  nonce, 
a  pece  for  a  prince,  with  whome,  by  report,  the  kinge  at  times  was  very 
familiare.  Betwixte  this  wanton  damsel  or  primerose  pearlesse  and 
Becket  the  chancellor,  wente  store  of  presentes,  and  of  loue  tokens 
plenty*  and  also  the  louers  met  at  times,  for  when  he  resorted  thidre, 
at  no  place  would  he  be  hosted  and  lodged,  bat  wher  as  she  held  resi« 
dence.  In  the  dedde  tyme  of  the  night  (the  storye  saithe)  was  it  her 
general!  custome,  to  come  alone  to  his  bedchambre  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  to  toy  and  trifle  with  him.  Men  are  not  so  folish,  but  they  can  ^ 
wel  conceiue,  what  chastity  was  obsenied  in  those  prety,  nice,  and 
wanton  metinges.  But  they  say,  he  sore  amended  whan  he  was  once 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Cantorbury,  and  least ^  well  his  accustomed 
embracinges  after  the  rules  of  loue,  and  became  in  lj|e  relygious,  that 
afore  in  loue  was  lecherous." — lohn  Bale,  Actes  of  Engliih  Votaries, 
Dedicated  to  kyng  Edwarde  the  syxte.     1550. 

>  Da  haljan  faule  jrpam  tarn  benfoum  t$»f  hchoman  onlyf be.  Bed. 
3.8.  Onlyxbe  instead  of  onlyfeb ;  the  e  being  removed  from  between 
the  Y  and  fo,  this  word  must  be  pronounced  onlyfte. — "  D  literam  ratio 
poflcit,  aurea  magis  audiunt  s." 

'  Satis  hoc  potuit  admonendi  gratia  dixisse,  prseter  agrestes  quosdam 
et  indomitos  certatores,  qui  nisi  auctoritatibus  adhibitis  non  compri- 
muntur. 

'  He  dismissed.    He  put  avoay.    He  relinquished. 
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SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding  together 
different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words :  and  is 
therefore  in  modern  English  improperly  made  (like  but)  to 
serve  purposes  which  no  one  word  in  any  other  language  can 
answer ;  because  the  same  accidental  corruptions^  arising  from 
similarity  of  sound,  have  not  happened  in  the  correspondent 
words  of  any  other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  since  was  formerly  (according  to  its 
respective  signification)  used, 

Sometimes, 

1.  SeoSSan,  Sio««an,  Se««an,  Si««an,  Si««en,  Si- 
then,  Sithence,  Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns  : 

•Sometimes, 

2.  Syne,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin : 

Sometimes, 

3.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing  that.  Seeing  as.  Sens,  Sense, 
Sence. 

Sometimes, 

4.  Si%%e,  Si%,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen  that.  Seen  as,  Sens, 
Sense,  Sence. 

Accordingly  since,  in  modern  English,  is  used  four  ways. 
Two,  as  a  Preposition ;  connecting  (or  rather  affecting)  words : 
and  Two,  as  a  Conjunction;  affecting  sentenced 

When  used  as  a  Preposition,  it  has  always  the  signification 
either  of  the  past  participle  Seen  joined  to  thence,  (that  is, 
seefi  and  thenceforward:) — or  else  it  has  the  signification  of 
the  past  participle  seen  only. 

When  used  as  a  Conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  present  participle  Seeing,  or  Seeing  that:  and 
sometimes  the  signification  of  the  past  participle  Seen,  or 
Seen  that. 


*  It  is  likewise  used  adverbially :  as  when  we  say— -It  is  a  year  since  ; 
i.  e.  a  year  sebn. 

In  French — une  ann^e  pass^e. 
In  Italian — un  anno  fa:  i,e,/atto. 
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As  a  Preposition, 

1.  Since  (for  Si^Van,  Sithence,  or  Seen  and  thencefor^ 
ward,)  as, 

''  Such  a  system  of  government  as  the  present  has  not  been 
ventured  oh  by  any  King  since  the  expulsion  of  James  the 
Second:' 

2.  Since  (for  Syne,  Sene,  or  Seen,)  as, 

*^Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that  ejr- 
ampleV 

As  a  Conjunction, 

3.  Since  (for  Seanb,  Seeing,  Seeing  as,  or  Seeing  that,) 
as, 

^*  If  I  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction^ .  but  that  of 
my  own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrensy  in  me,  not  of 
hope;  SINCE  it  is  not  truth,  but  opinion  that  can  travel  the 
world  without  a  passport." 

4.  Since  (for  Si^lSe,  Sith,  Seen  as,  or  Seen  that,)  as, 

"  Since  Death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  whatsoever  For^ 
tune  or  Force  takes  from  any  one;  it  were  a  foolish  madness 
in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things^  where  all  sinks  but  the  sor- 
row, to  save  that^." 

Junius  says, — ''Since  that  Time,  exinde.  Contractum 
est  ex  Angl.  Sith  thence,  q.  d.  sero  post:  ut  Sith  illud  ori- 
ginem  taxerit  ex  illo  SGltl^n,  Sero,  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod/' 

Skinner  says, — "Since,  a  Teut.  Sint.  Belg.  Sind.  Post, 
Postea,  Postquam.  Doct  Th.  H.  putat  deflexum  a  nostro 
Sithence.  Non  absurdum  etiam  esset  declinare  a  Lat.  Exhinc, 
£  et  u  abjectis,  et  x  facillima  mutatione  in  s  transeunte/' 
Again  he  says, — "  Sith  ab  A.S.  Si^^an,  Sy^San.  Belg. 
Seyd,  Sint.     Post,  Post  ilia,  Postea." 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  unneces-' 
sary  to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of  the  above  derivations.. 

Sithence  and  Sith,  though  now  obsolete,  continued  in  good 
use  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 


*  Vd,  the  French  past  participle  of  Voir,  to  See,  is  used  in  the  same 
conjunctive  maimer  in  that  language. 

"  Dis  nous  pourquoi  Dieu  I'a  permls, 
Veu  qu'il  paroit  de  ses  amis?" 

L 
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Hooker  in  his  writingt  luies  SiiitncCj  Sith,  Seeing,  and 
Since.  The  two  farmer  he  always,  properly  distinguishes; 
using  Sithence  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  oi%%an, 
and  Sith  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Si^^e. 
Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  authors  of  the  first 
credit  had  very  long  before  Hooker's  time  confounded  them 
together;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the  pre^nt  iodiscrimi* 
nate  and  corrupt  use  of  since  in  aU  the  four  cases  mentioned. 

Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will  admit  a 
doubtO  improperly.     And  since  (according  to  the  corrupt 
custom  which,  has  now  universally  prevailed  in  the  language) 
he  usei  indifiereoXly  eitlier  foe   Sithence,,  Sfien^    Seeing,   or' 
Sith. 

THAT. 

There  is  something  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of  this  Con- 
junction,  as  it  is  called^  that  one  should  think  it  would  alone, 
if  attended  to,  have  been  sufficient  to  lead  the  Orammarians 
to  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  other  conjunctions,  as  well  as 
of  itself.  The  use  I  mean  is,  that  the  conjunction  that 
generally  makes  a  part  of,  and  keeps  company  with,  most  of 
the  other  conjunctions. — If  that,  An  that.  Unless  that,  Though 
that.  But  that.  Without  that,  Lest  that,  Since  that,  Save  that. 
Except  that,  8ic.  is  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sentences 
where  any  of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  question  then,  to  ask,  why  this  Con- 
junction alone  should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  same  family  ?  And  why  this  alone  should  be 
able  to  connect  itself  with,  and  indeed  be  usually  necessary  to, 
almost  all  the  others  ?  So  necessary,  that  even  when  it  is  com- 

>  Such  is  the  doubts  use  of  it  by  Shakespeare  in  the  following 
passage: 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Sbbino  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come/* 
For  it  may  either  be  resolved  thus ; — It  seems  strange  that  men« 
SEBiNO  that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come,  should  fear : 

Or — Strange  that  men  should  fear;  it  being  sebw  that  death  will 
come  when  it  will  come. 
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pounded  with  another  conjunction,  and  drawn  into  it  so  as  to 
become  one  word,  (as  it  is  with  sith  and  since,)  we  are  still 
forced  to  employ  again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  pre- 
cede, and  so  point  out  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  affected  by 
the  other  Conjunction? 

B, — De,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  I  can  easily 
perceiTe  that  sith  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Si^^e)  includes  that.  But  when  since  is  (as  you  here  con- 
sider it)  a  corruption  for  Seeing-as  and  Seen-as ;  how  does  it 
then  include  that? — In  short,  what  is  as?  For  I  can  gather 
no  more  from  the  Etymologists  concerning  it,  than  that  it  is 
derived  either  from  die  or  from  als^:  But  still  this  explains 
nothing :  for  what  tjc  is,  or  als,  remains  likewise  a  secret. 

H. — The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  article;  and  (however 
and  whenever  used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  It,  or  That, 
or  Which.  In  the  German,  where  it  still  evidently  retains  its 
original  signification  and  use,  (as  so^  also  does,)  it  is  written 
—Es. 

^  Juniua  says, — «  As,  ut,  sicui,  Orsecis  est  &s"  Skinner,  whom  S. 
Johnson  follows,  says — "As,  a  Teut.  Als,  sicut;  eliso  sell,  propter 
euphoniam  intermedio  l." 

*  The  German  so  and  the  English  6o  (though  in  one  language  it  is 
called  an  Adverb  or  Conjunction,  and  in  the  other  an  Article  or  Pronoun) 

arc  yet  both  of  them  derived  from  the  Gothic  article  SAs  SJJ  ;  and 
have  in  both  languages  retained  the  original  meaning,  viz.  It,  or  That^ 

Mr.  l^rwhitt  indeed  (not  perceiving  that  Al-es  and  Also  are  dif- 
ferent compounds)  in  a  note  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  7327,  says — 
"  Our  AS  is  the  same  with  Als,  Teut.  and  Sax.  It  is  only  a  further 
corraption  of  Also,"  But  the  etymological  opinions  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
(who  derives  For  the  Nones  from  Pro  nunc)  merit  not  the  smallest 
attention. 

Dr.  Lowth,  amongst  some  false  English  which  he  has  recommended, 
and  much  good  English  which  he  has  reprobated,  says — "  So- as,  was 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century  to  express  a  consequence,  instead 
of  so-THAT.  Swift,  I  believe,  is  the  last  of  our  good  writers  who  has 
frequently  used  this  manner  of  expression.  It  seems  improper,  and  is 
deservedly  grown  obsolete." 

But  Dr.  Lowth,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his  Introduction,  with 
the  best  intention  in  the  world,  most  assuredly  sinned  against  his  better 
judgment.  For  he  begins  most  judiciously,  thus, — "  Universal  Gram- 
mar explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  All  languages.  The 
(irammar  of  any  particular  language  applies  those  common  principles 
to  that  particular  language,"    And  yet,  with  this  clear  truth  before  bis 

l2 
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It  does  not  come  from  Als;  any  more  than  Though,  and 
Be-it,  and  If  (or  Gif),  &c.  come  from  Ahhoxigh,  and  Albeit ^ 
and  Algiff  &c. — For  Ah,  in  our  old  English,  is  a  contraction 
of  Al,  and  es  or  as :  and  this  Al  (which  in  comparisons  used  to 
be  very  properly  employed  before  the  first  es  or  as,  but  was  not 
employed  before  the  second,)  we  now,  in  modern  English,  sup- 
press :  As  we  have  also  done  in  numberless  other  instances ; 
where  All  (though  not  improper)  is  not  necessary. 

Thus, 

"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  seas 
As  swift  AS  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly." 

That  is, 

"  She  glides  away  (with)  thut  swiftness,  (with)  which  feather'd 
aiTows  fly/* 

eyes,  he  boldly  proceeds  to  give  a  particular  grammar ;  without  being 
himself  possess^  of  one  single  principle  of  Universal  Qrammar.  Again : 
he  says, — "  The  connective  parts  of  sentences  are  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  require  the  greatest  care  and  attention :  for  it  is  by  these 
chiefly  that  the  train  of  thought,  the  course  of  reasoning,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  mind,  in  continued  discourse  of  all  kinds,  is  laid  open ; 
and  on  the  right  use  of  these,  the  perspicuity,  that  is  the  first  and 
greatest  beauty  of  style,  principally  depends.  Relatives  and  Con- 
junctions are  the  instruments  of  connection  in  discourse :  it  may  be  of 
use  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  common  inaccuracies  that  writers  are 
apt  to  fall  into  with  respect  to  them ;  and  a  few  examples  of  faults  may 
perhaps  be  more  instructive,  than  any  rules  of  propriety  that  can  be 
given." 

And  again, — "  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  noting  the  proper 
uses  of  these  conjunctions,  because  they  occur  very  frequently ;  and,  as 
it  was  observed  before  of  connective  words  in  general,  are  of  great  im- 
portance with  respect  to  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  style.  I  may  add 
too,  because  mistakes  in  the  use  of  them  are  very  common." 

After  which  he  proceeds  to  his  examples  of  the  proper  and  improper 
use  of  these  connectives : — ^without  having  the  most  distant  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  whose  employment  he  undertakes  to  settle. 
The  consequence  was  unavoidable :  that  (having  no  reasonable  rule  to 
go  by,  and  no  apparent  signification  to  direct  him)  he  was  compelled  to 
trust  to  his  own  fanciful  taste  (as  in  the  best  it  is),  and  the  uncertain 
authority  of  others;  and  has  consequently  approved  and  condemned 
without  truth  or  reason.  "  Pourquoi  (says  Girard)  apr^s  tant  de  sidles 
et  tant  d'ouvrages.  les  gens  de  lettres  ont-ils  encore  des  id^es  si  informes 
et  des  expressions  si  confuses,  sur  ce  qu'ils  font  profession  d'^tudier 
et  de  traitor  ?  Ou  s'ils  ne  veulent  pas  prendre  la  peine  d'approfondir  la 
matifere,  comment  osent-ils  en  donner  des  le9on8  au  public  }  C'est  ce 
que  je  ne  consols  pas," 
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When  in  old  Emglish  it  is  written, 

"  Sche 

Glidis  away  under  the  fomy  seis 

Als  swift  as  gaD3e  or  feddcrit  arrow  fieis :" 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  323. 
then  it  means, 

'•  With  ALL  THAT  swiftness  with  which,  &c." 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  plainly  why  so  many  of 
the  conjunctions  may  be  used  almost  indifferently  (or  with  a 
very  little  turn  of  expression)  for  each  other.  And  without  my 
entering  into  the  particular  minutias  in  the  use  of  each,  you  will 
easily  account  for  the  slight  differences  in  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion, arising  from  different  customary  abbreviations  of  construe- 
tion» 

I  will  only  give  you  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with  you  for 
your  entertainment :  from  which  you  will  draw  a  variety  of 
arguments  and  conclusions. 

"  And  soft  he  sighed,  lbst  men  might  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sigh'd,  that  men  might  not  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sighed,  blsb  men  might  him  hear. 
Unless  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
But  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
*  Without  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  niight  him  hear. 
Except  he  sighed  soft,  men  mig^t  him  hear. 
^Outcbft  he  sighed  soft,  might  might  him  hear. 
Out-takb  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Ir  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  AN  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Put  case  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Be  it  he  sigh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear." 

B, — ^According  to  your  account  then.  Lord  Monboddo  is 
extremely  unfortunate  in  the  particular  care  he  has  taken  to 
make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he  lays  down,  of  the 
Verbs  being  the  Parent  word  of  all  language,  and  to  caution 
the  candid  reader  from  imputing  to  him  an  opinion  that  the 
Conjunctions  were  intended  by  him  to  be  included  in  his  rule, 
or  have  any  connexion  whatever  with  Verbs^, 

1  •«  This  so  copious  derivation  from  the  verb  in  Greek,  naturally 
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if. — Iq  my  opinion  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  bia  rule 
than  in  his  exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded  :  and 
yet  as  well  foundedy  as  almost  every  other  position  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  bis  two  first  volumes.  The  whole  of  which 
is  perfectly  worthy  of  that  profound  politician  and  philosopher, 
who  esteems  that  to  be  the  most  perfect  form,  and  as  he  calls 
it — "  the  last  stage  of  civil  society^,*'  where  Government  leaves 
nothing  to  the  free-will  of  individuals ;  but  interferes  with  the 
domestic  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the  education  of  their 
children !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the  last  stage  of  civil  so- 
ciety, in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in  the  comedy,  whose, lover 
having  offered — "  to  give  her  the  last  proof  of  love  and  marry 
her,*' — she  aptly  replied,  "  The  las(  indeed ;  for  there's  an 
end  of  loving." 

S.— But  what  say  you  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr. 
Harris  treats  the  modems  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  doc- 
trine of  Conjunctions?  Where  he  says, — "It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  politest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic 
writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  their  works 

leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole  language : 
and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact :  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
be  certainly  shewn  that  there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubtedly  a  pri- 
mitive, which  is  not  a  verb ;  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  stricter  sense  and 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not 
understand  that  I  mean  to  say  that  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  such 
like  words,  which  are  rather  the  Pegs  and  Nails  that  fasten  the  several 
parts  of  the  language  together  than  the  language  itself,  are  derived 
from  verbs  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind." — ^Vol.  2.  part  2.  b.  1.  ch.  15. 

Court  de  Gebelin  is  as  positive  in  the  contrary  opinion, — **  II  a  fallu 
n^essairement/'  says  he,  "  que  tous  les  autres  mots  vinssent  des  noms. 
U  n'est  aucun  mot,  de  quelqu'esp^e  que  ce  soit«  et  dans  quelque  langue 
que  ce  soit,  qui  ne  ddscende  d'un  nom." — Hist,  de  la  Parole,  p.  180. 

'  "  But  the  private  lives  of  the  subjects  under  those  Governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  hidividual,  and  as  little  subjected 
to  rule,  as  in  the  America  Governments  above  mentioned ;  and  every 
man  in  such  a  State  may  with  impunity  educate  bis  children  in  the 
worst  manner  possible ;  and  may  abuse  his  own  person  and  fortune  as 
much  as  he  pleases ;  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neighbours,  nor 
attempts  soay  thing  against  the  State.  The  last  stage  of  civil  society, 
in  which  the  progression  ^nds,  is  that  most  perfect  form  of  polity  which, 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  Governments  last  mentioned,  joins  the  care 
of  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  of  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens ; 
neither  of  which  is  left  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  each  individual ;  -  but 
both  are  regulated  by  public  wisdom.*'— Vol.  1.  p,  243. 
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filled  with  Particles  of  all  kinds  and  with  Conf  unctions  in  par- 
ticular; while  in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselves 
as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  Particle  or  Con 
Junction  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  that  where  there  is  connection 
in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  had  to  connect ;  but  that 
where  the  connection  is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  of 
little  use  ?  That  houses  of  oards  without  cement  may  well 
answer  their  end ;  but  not  those  houses  where  one  would  chase 
to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  cause  ?  Or  have  we  attained  an  ele- 
gance to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

'  V&mmus  ad  summamfoftuikB*  *'  &c. 

What  will  you  say  to  Lord  Monboddo,  who  holds  the  same 
opinion  with  Mr.  Harris'? 

jy.— I  say  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  less 
reading,  a  little  more  attention  to  common  sense^,  and  less 
blind  prejudice  for  his  Greek  commentators,  would  have  made 
Mr.  Harris  a  much  better  Grammarian,  if  not  perhaps  a  Phi- 
losopher.— What  a  strange  language  is  this  to  come  from  a 
man,  who  at  the  same  time  supposes  these  Particles  and  Con- 
junctions  to  be  words  without  meaning!  It  should  seem,  by 
this  insolent  pleasantry,  that  Mr.  Harris  reckons  it  the  per- 
fection of  composition  and  discourse  to  use  a  great  many 
words  ioithout  meaning! — If  so,  perhaps  Master  Slender's 
language  would  meet  with  this  learned  Gentleman's  approba- 
tion : 

'*  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be 
dead ;  but  what  though  yet  1  live  a  poor  gentleman  bom.'' 

*  "  This  abundance  of  Coajunctions  and  Particles/'  says  he,  vol.  2. 
p.  179.  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  Gh-eek 
language,  &c.  For  I  am  so  far  from  minking  that  that  disjointed 
composition  and  short  cat  of  st^e,  which  is  so  much  in  fashion  at  pre- 
sent, and  of  which  Tacitus- among  the  antients  is  the  great  model,  is  a 
beauty,  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the  afiectation-  of  a  deformity ;  nor  is 
there,  in  my  apprehension,  any  thing  that  more  disfigures  a  style,  or 
makes  it  more  offensive  to  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgement  in  writing," 
&c. 

'*  I  shall  only  add  at  present,  tJuit  one  of  the  greatest  diffictAties  of 
composing  in  English  appears  to  me  to  be  the  want  of  such  oonnectiiig 
particles  as  the  Greeks  have,"  &c. 

'  The  author  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  allude  to  the  com- 
HON  sB^sB  of  Doctors  Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beattie ;  which  appears  to 
him  to  be  sheer  nonsense. 
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Now  here  is  cement  enough  in  proportion  to  the  building. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  Shakespeare  (a  much  better  phi- 
losopher by  the  bye  than  most  of  those  who  have  written 
philosophical  Treatises)  was  of  a  di^erent  opinion  in  this 
matter  from  Mr.  Harris.  He  thought  the  best  way  to  make 
his  Zany  talk  unconnectedly  and  nonsensically  was  to  give 
him  a  quantity  of  these  elegant  words  without  weaning 
which  are  such  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

B, — This  may  be  raillery  perhaps^  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
neither  reasoning  nor  authority*  This  instance  does  not  affect 
Mr.  Harris :  for  All  cement  is  no  more  fit  to  make  a  firm 
building  than  no  cement  at  all.  Slender's  discourse  might 
have  been  made  equally  as  unconnected  without  any  particles, 
as  with  so  many  particles  together.  It  is  the  proper  mixture 
of  particles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Harris  would  recom- 
mend ;  and  he  only  censures  the  moderns  for  being  too  sparing 
of  Particles. 

H. — Reasoning !  It  disdains  to  be  employed  about  such 
conceited  nonsense,  such  affected  airs  of  superiority  and  pre- 
tended elegance.  Especially  when  the  whole  foundation  is 
false :  for  there  are  not  any  useful  connectives  in  the  Greek, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  modem  languages.  But  for  his 
opinion  concerning  their  employment,  you  shall  have  authority ^ 
if  you  please ;  Mr.  Harris's  favourite  authority :  an  Antient, 
a  Greeks  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's  opinions, 
and  in  defence  of  Plato ;  and  which  if  Mr.  Harris  bad  not 
forgotten,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  contradicted. 

Plutarch  says — "  II  n'y  a  ny  Beste,  ny  instrument,  ny 
armeure,  ny  autre  chose  quelle  qu'elle  soit  au  monde,  qui  par 
ablation  ou  privation  d'une  siene  propre  partie,  soit  plus  belle, 
plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce  que  paravant  elle  n'estoit ;  1^  oti 
I'oraison  bien  souvent,  en  estans  les  coftjonctions  toutes  ostiesj 
a  une  force  et  efficace  plus  affectueuse,  plus  active,  et  plus 
esmouvante.  C'est  pourquoy  ceulx  qui  escrivent  des  figures 
de  Retorique  louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu'ils  appel- 
lent  d^li^e ;  Ih  ou  ceulx  qui  sont  trop  religieux  et  qui  s'  as- 
subjettissent  trop  aux  regies  de  In  grammaire,  sans  ozer  oster 
une  seule  conjonction  de  la  commune  fa9on  de  parler,  en  sont 
k  bon  droit  blasmez  et  repris  ;  comme  faisans  un  stile  6neTv6, 
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sans  aucune  pointe  d'affection^  et  qui  lasae  et  donne  peine  a 
ouir,**  &€.* 

I  will  give  you  another  authority,  which  perhaps  Mr,  Harris 
may  value  more,  because  I  value  it  much  less. 

'^  II  n'y  a  rien  encore  qui  donne  plus  de  mouvement  au  dis- 
cours  que  d*en  6ter  les  liaisons.  En  effet,  un  discours  que  rien 
ne  lie  et  n'erabarasse,  marche  et  coule  de  soymfime,  et  il  s'en 
faut  peu  qu*il  n'aille  quelquefois  plus  vite  que  Iapens6e  ra^me 
de  Torateur."  Longinus  then  gives  three  examples,  from 
Xenophon,  Homer, and  Demosthenes;  and  concludes — *^  En 
^galant  et  applanissant  toutes  choses  par  le  moyen  de  liaisons, 
Yous  verrez  que  d'un  path^tique  fort  et  violent  vous  tomberez 
dans  une  petite  affeterie  de  langage  qui  n'aura  ni  pointe  ni 
^guillon ;  et  que  toute  la  force  de  votre  discours  s'^teindra 
aussi-tost  d'elle-mesme.  Et  comme  il  est  certain,  que  si  on 
licit  le  corps  d'un  bomme  qui  court,  on  lui  feroit  perdre  toute 
sa  force ;  de  mSme  si  vous  allez  embarasser  une  passion  de 
ces  liaissons  et  de  ces  particules  tnutihsy  elle  les  souffre  avec 
peine  ;  vous  lui  ofez  la  liberty  de  sa  course,  et  cette  impetuo- 
sity qui  la  faisoit  marcher  avec  la  mesme  violence  qu'un  trait 
lance  par  une  machine  *•'' 

Take  one  more  authority,  better  than  either  of  the  foregoing 
on  this  subject. 

^'Partes  orationis  similes  nexu  indigent,  ut  inter  se  uni- 
antur;  et  iste  vocatur  Coftjunctio,  quae  definitur  vocula  inde^ 
clinabilis  qua  partes  orationis  colligit.  Alii  cam  subintelligi 
malint,  alii  expresse  et  moleste  repetunt:  illud,  qui  attentiores 
sunt  rebus ;  hoc,  qui  rigorosius  loquuntur.  Omittere  fere 
omnes  conjunctiones  Hispanorum  aut  vitium  aut  character  est. 
Plurimae  desiderantur  in  Lucano,  plurimae  in  Seneca,  multse  in 
aliis  authoribus.  Multas  omitto;  et,  si  meum  genium  sequerer, 
fere  omnes.  Qui  rem  intelligit  et  argumentum  penetrat,  per- 
cipit  sibi  ipsis  coheerere  sententias,  nee  egere  particulis  ut  con- 
nectantur:  quod,  si  interserantur  vocuIsb  connexivoe,  scopae 
dissolutae  illse  sunt;  nee  additiset  multiplicatis  conjunctionibus 
coheerere  ])oterunt.  Hinc  patet  quid  debuisset  responderi  Cali- 
gulae,  Senecee  calamum  vilipendenti.    Suetonius:  Lenius  comp- 

1  Platonic  Questions,  Amyot's  Translation. 
^  Boileau's  Translation. 
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iiusque  seribefidi  genus  adeo  contemprit,  ut  Senecam,  turn 
maxime  placentem,  commissiones  meras  componere,  et  Are  nam 
SINK  cALCEi  dieerei." — "Caligulee  hoc  judicium  est,  inquit 
Lipsius  in  judicio  de  Seneca;  nempe  illius  qui  cogitavit  etiam 
de  Homeri  earmioibuB  abolendis,  itemque  Virgilii  et  Titi  Livii 
scriptiB  ex  omnibus  bibliothecis  amovendis.  Respondeo  igitur 
meum  Senecam  non  vulgo  nee  plebi  tcripsi$$e,  nee  omm  viro 
doeiQy  $ed  iiti  qui  atiente  eum  legereL  Ei  addo,  ubi  lector 
mente  Senecam  sequitur,  sensum  adsequi:  nee  inter  sententias, 
$uo  se  prementes  et  eonsoKdante$  pondere,  conjunctionem  majcrem 
requiri." — Caramuel,  cxlii. 

And  I  hope  these  authorities  (for  I  will  offer  no  argument 
to  a  writer  of  his  cast)  will  satisfy  the  ^Urue  taste  and  jtidge* 
tnent  in  writing"  of  Lord  Monboddo;  who  with  equal  affec* 
tation  and  vanity  has  followed  Mr.  Harris  in  this  particular : 
and  who,  though  incapable  of  writing  a  sentence  of  common 
English,  {defuerunt  enim  illi  et  usus  pro  duce  et  ratio  pro  sua-' 
sorCf)  sincerely  deplores  the  decrease  of  learning  in  England*; 
whilst  he  really  imagines  that  there  is  something  captivating 
in  his  own  style,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to  whose 
assistance  we  owe  the  obligation. 


CHAPTER  IXi 

OF  PREPOSITIONS. 


JB. — Well,  Sir,  what  you  have  hitherto  said  of  the  Con* 
junctions  will  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  But  we  have  not 
yet  entirely  done  with  them :  for,  yoa  know*  the  Prepositions 
were  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  classed  with  the  Con<* 
junctions:  and  when  first  separated  from  them,  were  only 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Prepositive  Ctrnjunctions'^, 


*  See  Mr,  BosweWs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  p.  473. 
«  The  pbilofiophers  of  Hungary,  Turkey  and  Georgia  at  least  were 
in  no  danger  of  fiBdling  into  this  absurdity;  for  Dr.  Jault,  in  his  preface 
*  to  (what  is  very  improperly,  though  commonly,  called)  Menage* s  Die 
tionary,  tells  us — "  Par  le  frequent  commerce  que  j'ai  eu  avec  eux  lies 
Hongrois']  pendant  plusieurs  anndes,  ayant  t&ch6  de  p^n^trer  ^  fonds  ce 
que  ce  pouvoit  toe  que  cet  ididme  si  diffl^rent  de  tous  les  autres  d'Eu- 
rope,  je  les  ai  convaincus  qu'ils  ^tcnent  Scythes  d'origine,  ou  du  moins 


H, — ^Very  true.  Sir.  And  these  Prepositioe  Coiy  auctions, 
once  separated  from  the  othersi  soon  gave  birth  to  another 
subdivision';  and  Grammarians  were  not  ashamed  to  have  a 
class  of  Postpositive  Prepositives. — '^  Dantur  etiam  Postposi" 
tiones  (says  Caramuel);  qas  Pr^positiones  postpositive  soIent 
dici,  nulla  vocabulorum  •  r9pugnantia :  vocautur  epim  Prc^-- 
positioner,  quia  sensu  saltern  praeponuntur ;  et  Postpositive^, 
quia  vocaliter  postponi  debent.'' 

J3, — But  as  Mr.  Harris  still  ranks  them  with  Connectives, 
thisj  I  think,  will  be  the  proper  place  for  their  investigation. 
And  as  the  title  of  Prepositive  or  Preposition  **  only  expresses 
their  place  and  not  their  character;  their  D^mtion,  he  says, 
will  distinguish  them  from  the  former  Connectives.'*  He  there- 
fore  proceeds  to  give  a  compleat  definition  of  them,  viz. 

— "  A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid  itself  of  signi^ 

fcation;  hut  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  signi- 

fcant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  themselves.^* ^-^ 

Now  I  am  curious  to  know«  whether  you  will  agree  with  Mr. 

Harris  in  his  definition  of  this  part  of  Speech;  or  whether  you 

are  determined  to  differ  from  him  on  every  point. 

ff. — Till  he  agrees  with  himself^  I  think  you  should  not 
disapprove  of  my  differing  from  him;  because  for  this  at  least 
I  have  his  own  respectable  authority.  Having  defined  a  word 
to  be  a  **  Sound  significant ;"  he  now  defines  a  Preposition  to 
be  a  word  '^  devoid  of  signification.*'  And  a  few  pages  after, 
he  says^  "  Prepositions  commonly  transfuse  something  of  their 
own  meaning  into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded," 

Now,  if  I  agree  with  him  that  word^  are  sounds  significant; 

how  can  I  agree  that  there  are  sorts  of  words  devoid  of  sH^ni^ 

fcation?    And  if  I  could  suppose  that  Prepositions  are  devoid 

que  leur  l^igue  6toit  une  des  branches  de  la  Scythique;  puisqu'^ 
regard  de  lli^exion  elle  avoit  rapport  k  ceUe  des  Turcs,  qui  coufitam- 
ment  passoieut  pour  Scythes,  6tant  origiuaire  du  Turquestan^  et  de  la 
Trauso^dane ;  et  qu*outre  cela  les  fae positions  de  ces  deux  langues, 
aussi  bien  que  de  la  Georgienue,  se  mettoient  toujours  apr^s  leur, 
rigime,  coutre  I'ordre  de  la  nature  et  la  sigoificatiou  de  leur  noou" 

Look  at  the  English,  i.  e.  The  language  we  are  talking  ov:  The  lan- 
guage we  deal  in:  The  object  we  look'  to  :  The  persona  we  work  voa: 
The  explanation  we  depend  upon;  &c. 

1  Buonmattei  has  still  a  further  subdivision;  and  has  made  ^  separate 
part  of  speech  of  the  Segnacasi. 
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of  signification :  how  could  I  afterwards  allow  that  they  trans- 
fuse something  of  their  own  meaning  ? 

B. — ^This  is  the  same  objection  repeated,  which  you  made 
before  to  his  definition  of  the  first  sort  of  Connectives.  But 
is  it  not  otherwise  a  compleat  definition? 

H, — Mr.  Harris  no  doubt  intended  it  as  such :  for,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  doctrine  by 
a  citation  from  ApoUonius^;  which  he  calls  '^  rather  a  de- 
scriptive sketch  than  a  compleat  definition/'  Bat  what  he 
gives  us  in  the  place  of  it,  as  compleat y  is  neither  definition 
nor  even  description.  It  contains  a  Negation  and  an  Accident; 
and  nothing  more.  It  tells  us  what  the  Preposition  is  not; 
and  the  purpose  for*  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  employed.  It 
might  serve  as  well  for  a  definition  of  the  East  India  Company, 
as  of  a  Preposition:  for  of  that  we  may  truly  say — •"  It  is  not 
itself  any  part  of  the  Government,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite 
those  who  would  not  have  coalesced  of  themselves*.*' — Poor 
Scajiger  (who  well  knew  what  a  definition  should  be)  from 
his  own  melancholy  experience  exclaimed — "  Nihil  infelicius 
grammatico  definitore!"  Mr.  Harris's  logical  ignorance  most 
happily  deprived  him  of  a  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  And  so 
little,  good  man,  did  he  dream  of  the  danger  of  his  situation. 


1  "  Je  n'entends  pas  trop  bien  le  Qrec,  dit  le  Geant. 

"  Ni  moi  non  plus,  dit  la  Mite  philosophique. 

"  Pourquoi  done,  reprit  le  Sirien,  citez-vous  un  certain  Aristote  en 
Grec? 

"  C'est,  repliqua  le  Savant,  qu'il  faut  bien  citer  ce  qu'on  ne  com- 
prendpoint  du  tout,  dans  la  langue  qu'on  entend  le  moins." — Voltaire, 
Micromegas, 

*  Let  the  reader  who  has  any  sense  of  justice,  or  who  feels  any 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  look  back  and  re-consider  the  cor- 
rupt use  which  one  Coalition  would  would  have  made  of  this  company 
in  the  year  1783,  and  the  corrupt  use  which  another  Coalition  has 
made  of  it  since.  Let  him  then  recall  to  his  mind  the  parallel  history 
of  the  Company  of  St.  George,  at  the  close  of  the  flourishing  days  of 
the  Republic  of  Genoa;  and  in  spite  of  all  outward  appearances,  he 
will  easily  be  able  to  foretell  the  speedy  fate  of  this  pilfered  and  anni- 
hilated body.  Without  any  external  shock,  the  sure  cause  of  its  rapid 
destruction  is  in  its  present  despotic  and  corrupt  constitution:  to  the 
formation  of  which  (and  to  no  supposed  delinquency  nor  personal 
enmity)  that  much  injured  man,  Mr.  Hastings,  was  made  the  victim 
by  all  the  corrupt  parties  in  the  kingdom. 
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that  whilst  all  others  were  acknowledging  their  successless 
though  indefatigable  labours,  and  lamenting  their  insuperable 
di6Sculties,  he  prefaces  his  doctrine  of  Connectives  with  this 
singularly  confident  introduction; — "What  remains  of  our 
work  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty;  it  being  the  same  here  as 
in  some  historical  picture:  when  the  principal  figures  are  once 
formed,  it  is  an  etisy  labour  to  design  the  rest^'' 

£•— However  contradictory  and  irregular  all  this  may 
appear  to  you,  Mr.  Harris  has  advanced  nothing  more  than 
what  the  most  approved  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians  have 
delivered  down  to  him,  and  what  modem  Grammarians  and 
Philosophers  have  adopted  ^ 

1  Such  is  the  language,  and  such  are  the  definitions  of  him  who,  in 
this  very  chapter  of  the.  Prepositions,  has  modestly  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing note. — "  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  any  one  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  to 
cite  and  translate  him  (except  in  trite  and  obvious  sentences)  without 
accurately  knowing  the  Greek  tongue  in  general;  the  nice  differences 
of  many  words  apparently  synon3nnou8;  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
author  whom  he  presumes  to  handle;  the  new  coined  words,  and  new 
significations  given  to  old  words  used  by  such  author  and  his  sect;  the 
whole  philosophy  of  such  sect,  together  with  the  connection  and  de- 
pendencies ot  its  several  parts,  whether  logical,  ethical  or  physical; — 
He,  I  say,  that,  without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts  what  I 
have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  dark;  wUl  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders; 
will  explain  and  praise  and  censure  merely  by  chance:  and  though  he 
may  possibly  to  fools  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainly  among  the 
wise  ever  pass  for  &fooL  Such  a  man's  intellect  comprehends  antient 
philosophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant  prospect.  He  may  see, 
perhaps,  enough  to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and  seas  from  woods ; 
but  for  an  accurate  discernment  of  particulars  and  their  character,  this, 
without  further  helps,  it  is  impossible  to  attain." 

^  "  Praepositio  sen  adnomen,  per  se  non  significat,  nisi  addatur  nomi- 
nibus." — Campanella, 

"  Multas  et  varias  hujus  partis  orationis  definitiones  invenio.  £t 
prse  ceteris  arridet  hsec, — ^Praepositio  est  vocula:  modum  quendam 
nominis  adsignificans," — Caramuel,  « 

"Ut  omittam  Particulas  minores,  cujusmocji  sunt  Prsepositiones, 
Conjunctiones,  Intexjectiones,  qiue  nuliam  habent  cum  nominibus  affinita^ 
tem*'-^.  C.  Scaliger,  de  L,  Z.  cap.  192. 

Even  Hoogeveen,  who  clearly  saw — "Particulas  in  sua  Infantia 
finsse  vel  verba  vel  nomina,  vel  ex  nominibus  formata  adverbia;''  yet 
gives  the  following  account  and  Definition  of  them: 

"  Primam,ut  reliquarum,  ita  Gnecse  quoque  linguae  originem  fuisse  sim- 
plicissimam,  ipsa  natura  ac  ratio  decent;  primosque  oyofiaOeras  nomina, 
quibus  res,  et  verba,  quibus  actiones  exprimerent,  non  vero  Particulas 
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H. — Yes.  Yes.  I  know  the  errors  are  antieftt  enough, 
to  have  been  long  ago  worn  out  and  discarded.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  excuse  for  repeating  them.  For  a  much  less 
degree  of  understanding  is  necessary  to  detect  the  erroneous 
principles  of  others,  than  to  guard  against  those  which  may 
be  started  for  the  first  tim^  by  our  own  imagination.  In 
'these  matters  it  shows  less  weakness  of  judgment,  because  it 
ifi  more  easy  to  deceire  ourselves  than  to  be  deceived  by 
others. 

B. — ^You  will  do  Well,  Sir,  to  be  parliculariy  Aiiridful  of 
what  you  said  last ;  and  to  place  your  strongest  guard  there, 
where  it  may  be  most  wanted  :  for  you  Seem  suflSciently  de- 
termined not  to  be  deceived  by  others.  And  with  this  caution, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  of  the  Preposition.  Per- 
Jiaps  I  shall  save  time,  at  least  I  shall  sooner  satisfy  myself, 
by  asking  you  a  few  questions. — Pray  how  many  Prepositions 
are  there  ? 

H, — ^Taking  the  Philosophy  of  language  as  it  now  stands, 
your  question  is  a  very  proper  one.  And  yet  you  know,  that 
authors  have  never  hitherto  been  agreed  concerning  their  num- 
ber.   The  antient  Greek  Grammarians  admitted  only  eighteen 

institttisse,  probabile  est.  Certe,  cum  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  integra 
c^nstet  orado,  quonim  haec  actiones  et  affectiones,  ilia  personas  agentes 
et  patientes  indicant.  Jure  quterittir,  an  primteva  lingua  habuerit  par' 
ticulas,  Non  utique  necessariam,  rem  exprimendi,  vim  habere  viden- 
tur,  sed  adscititktm  quandam,  etsententias  per  nomina  et  verba  expressas 
variandi,  stabiliendi,  infirmandi,  negandi,  copulandi,  disjungendi,  immu 
nuendi,  affirmandi,  limitanBi,  multisque  modis  afficiendi :  Ipsa  vero, 
quatenus  particuhe,  per  se  sola  spectata,  nihil  significant, — 

"Natura,  inquam,  ipsa  docet,  Particulis  antiquiora  esse  nomina  et 
verba,  quia,  observato  rerum  ordine^  necesse  est.  res  et  actiones  prius 
foisse  natas  et  expressas,  quam  Particulas,  quae  has  vel  conjungunt,  vel 
disjungunt:  priora  sunt  jungenda  jnngentibus,  firmanda  firmantibus, 
limitanda  limitantibus,  et  sic  deinceps.  Neque  mea  hsec,  neque  nova 
est  de  particularum  minus  antiqua  origine  opinio :  sufiragantem  habeo 
Plutarchum  ad  illam  quacstionem,  quae  inter  Platonicas  postrema  est — 
'  Cur  Plato  dixerit  orationem  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  misceri.'  Ubi  ait 
— -•  Probabile  esse,  homines  ab  initio  orationem  distinguentium  Particu- 
larum eguisse.' — 

*'  Dicamus  ergo,  Particulam  esse  voculam,  ex  nomine  vel  verbo  natam, 
quae  sententiae  addita,  aliquam  ipsi  passionem  etjff^ert,  et  orationi  admini' 
cuio  est,  et  qfflciosa  ministra,  Ministram  voco,  quia,  orationi  non 
insertai  sed  per  se  posita  et  soHtaria,  nihil  sigmficat'* 
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(gix  monooj^Ilables  and  twelve  dieeyllablefl).  The  antient  Latin 
Gnunmanans  above  fifty  ^  Though  the  moderns^  Sanctinsi 
Scioppius,  Perizomas,  Vobsius,  and  others,  have  endeavoured 
to  lessen  the  number  without  fixing  it^ 

Our  oountryman  Wilkins  thinks  that  thirty^six  are  suf- 
ficient^. 

Girard  says,  that  the  French  language  has  done  the 
business  effectually  with  thirty-two :  and  that  he  could  not, 
with  the  utmost  attention,  discover  any  more^. 

But  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia  [PfirpoaiVton],  though 
they  also,  as  well  as  Girard,  admit  only  simple  prepositions, 
have  found  in  the  same  language,  forty-eight. 

And  Buffier  gives  a  list  of  seventy-five ;  and  declares  that 
there  is  a  great  number  besides,  which  he  has  not  mentioned. 

The  greater  part  of  authors  have  not  ventured  even  to  talk 
of  any  particular  number  :  and  of  those  who  have,  (except  in 
the  Greek)  no  two  authors  have  agreed  in  the  same  language. 
Nor  has  any  one  author  attributed  the  same  number  to  any 
two  different  languages. 

Ifow  this  discordance  has  by  no  means  proceeded  from  any 
carelessness  or  want  of  diligence  in  Grammatists  or  Lex- 
icographers :  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
Philosophers :  for  though  (bey  have  pretended  to  teach  others, 

>  Scotus  detennines  them  to  be  forty-nine. 

^  Sanctius  says, — "  £x  numero  Prsepositionum,  quas  Grammatici 
pertdnaciter  asserunt,  aliquas  sustulimus." 

3  •*  There  are  thirty-six  Prepositions  which  may,  with  much  less 
equivocalness  than  is  found  in  instituted  languages,  suffice  to  express 
those  various  respects  which  are  to  be  signified  by  this  kind  of  Particle." 
— 'Pttrt  3*  chap.  3. 

4  •*  Quoique  les  rapports  determinatifs  qu'on  pent  mettre  entre  les 
choses  soient  vari^  et  nombreux ;  le  langage  Francois  a  trouv^  Fart 
d'en  faire  enoncer  la  multitude  et  la  diversity  des  nuances,  par  un  petit 
nombre  de  mots :  car  Texamen  du  detail  fait  avec  toute  Vattention  dont 
je  smis  oapa6le,  ne  m'en  offre  que  trente  deux  de  cette  esp^ce.  II  m'a 
pam  que  les  dictionnaires  confondent  quelquefois  des  Adverbes  et  m^e 
des  CoBJonctions  avec  des  Propositions. — Je  ne  me  suis  jamais  permis 
de  ne  xim  avancer  sans  avoir  fait  un  examen  prof  and  et  rigoreux ;  me 
servant  tonjoors  de  Tanalyse  et  des  r^les  de  la  plus  exacte  Logique 
pour  resoodre  mes  doutes^  et  tdcher  de  prendre  le  parti  le  plus  vrai.  Je 
ne  diisimuierai  pourtant  pas,  que  mes  scrvpules  ont  it^  frequents  :  mais 
ma  discussion  a  ^t^  attentive,  et  mon  travail  opiniatre." — Vrais 
Principes,  Disc.  11. 
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they  have  none  of  them  known  themselves  what  the  nature  of 
a  Preposition  is.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  Grammarians 
should  agree,  what  words  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  a  class  which  was  not  itself  ascertained  ?  Yet  had  any  of 
the  definitions  or  accounts  yet  given  of  the  Preposition  and  of 
language  been  just,  two  consequences  would  immediately 
have  followed :  viz.  That  all  men  would  have  certainly  known 
the  precise  number  of  Prepositions ;  and  (unless  Things,  or 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind,' were  different  in  different 
ages  and  climates)  their  number  in  all  languages  must  have 
been  always  the  same. 

B, — ^You  mean  then  now  at  last,  I  suppose,  to  fix  the 
nifmber  of  real  Prepositions  in  our  own,  and  therefore  in  all 
other  languages. 

H. — ^Very  far  from  it.  I  mean  on  the  contrary  to  account 
for  their  variety.  And  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that,  of  different  languages,  the  least  corrupt  will  have  the 
fewest  Prepositions :  and,  in  the  same  language,  the  best  ety- 
mologists will  acknowledge  the  fewest.  And  (if  you  are  not 
already  aware  of  it)  I  hope  the  reason  of  the  rule  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  a  prepo* 
sition  in  any  language  answering  directly  to  the  French  pre- 
position CHEz^  Yet  does  it  by  no  means  follow,  that  the 
modem  French  do  therefore  employ  any  operation  of  the  mind, 
or  put  their  minds  into  any  posture  different  from  their  ances- 
tors or  from  other  nations ;  but  only  that  there  happens  not  to 
be  in  any  other  language  a  similar  corruption  of  some  word 

^  In  the  same  manner  T^moin  and  Moyennant  are  prepositions  pecu- 
liar also  to  the  French,  but  'which  require  no  explanation :  because  the 
Substantive  Temoin,  and  the  Participle  Moyennant,  are  not  confined  to 
their  prepositive  employment  alone,  (or,  as  in  the  Latin  it  is  termed, 
put  (Asolutefy,)  but  are  used  upon  all  other  common  occasions  where 
those  denominations  are  wanted ;  and  their  signification  is  therefore 
evident.  Moiening  was  antiently  used  in  English. — **  At  whose  insti- 
gacion  and  stiring  I  (Robert  Copland)  have  me  applied,  Mtnemng  the 
helpe  of  God,  to  reduce  and  translate  it."  (See  Ames's  History  of 
Printing ;  or  see  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  2.  p.  273.)  Had  the  use  of  this 
word  continued  in  our  language,  it  would  certainly  have  been  ranked 
amongst  the  prepositions ;  and  we  should  consequently  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  exerting  one  operation  of  the  nUnd  more  than  we  do  at  pre- 
sent 
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corresponding  precisely  with  chez.  Which  is  merely  a  cor-* 
ruptioa  of  the  Italian  substantive  casa'  :  in  the  same  manner 
as  chose  is  from  cosa ;  or  as  cheval,  chemise,  chemin,  chStif,  che-* 

I  r  -I  -r-iitr  ^- 

>  Though  the  bulk  of  the  French  language  is  manifestly  a  corrupt 
derivation  from  the  Italian,  yet,  as  Scaliger  observed  of  the  Romans*-* 
"  Aliqui  autem,  inter  quos  Varro,  etiam  maligne  eruerunt  omnia  e 
Latinis  Graecisque,  suas  origines  invidere :"  So  have  the  French,  in  all 
former  times,  shewn  a  narrow  jealousy  and  envy  towards  Italy,  its  au- 
thors, and  language :  to  which  however  they  originally  owe  every  thing 
valuable  which  they  possess.  From  this  spirit  Henri  Estiene,  De  la 
prdcellence  du  langage  Francois,  (a  book  of  ill-founded  vanity,  blind 
prejudice  and  partiality)  asserts  that  the  Italians  have  taken — "  la 
bande  des  mots  qu'on  appelle  ind^clinables ;  comme  sont  Adverbes,  Con^ 
jonctians,  et  autres  particules,'*  from  the  French :  and  amgngst  others 
he  mentions  se,  se  non,  che,  ma,  and  sema.  But  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  shew  clearly  the  injustice  of  Henry  Estiene  to  the  Italian 
language,  when  I  come  to  compare  the  respective  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  and  whence  they  flow. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  offer  a  general 
rule,  by  which  (when  applicable)  all  et3rmological  disputants  ought  to 
be  determined,  whether  such  determination  be  favourable  or  adverse  to 
their  national  vanity  and  prejudice :  viz.  That  where  different  lan- 
guages use  the  same  or  a  similar  particle^  that  language  ought  to  be 
considered  as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  use  is  as  common  and  famiUar  as 
that  of  any  other  verbs  and  substantives. 

A  more  modem  author  (and  therefore  less  excusable),  Bergier,  EM- 
mens  primitifs  des  Langues,  having  first  absurdly  imagined  what  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  experience,  viz. — "  A  mesure  que  les  langues  se  sont 
^loign^es  de  leur  source  primitive,  les  mots  ont  re^u  de  nouveaux  ac- 
cToissements :  plus  elles  ont  et6  cultiv6es  plus  elles  se  sont  allong^es. 
On  ne  letEt  a  donn6  de  Tagr^ment,  de  la  cadence,  de  I'harmonie  qu'aux 
d^pens  de  leur  bri§vet^ :" — proceeds  to  this  consequence, — "  Les  Ro- 
mains  ne  nous  ont  pas  communique  les  termes  simples,  les  liaisons  du 
dlscours :  la  plupart  de  ces  termes  sont  plus  courts  en  Francois  qu*en 
Latin,  et  les  Gauloiss'en  servoient  avant  que  de  connoitre  1' Italic  ou 
8C8  habitants." — ^And  then,  to  shew  more  strongly  the  spirit  which 
animates  him  (a  spirit  unworthy  of  letters  and  hostile  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth),  adds — "  Sommes  nous  suffisament  instniits,  lorsque  nous 
avons  appris  de  nos  Etymologistes,  que  tel  mot  Francois  est  emprunt€ 
du  Latin,  tel  autre  du  Grec,  celui-ci  de  TEspagnol,  celui-la  du  Teuton 
on  de  I'Allemand  ?  Mais  les  Latins  ou  les  AUemands  de  qui  Tont-ils 
re9tt  ?  Ne  semble-t-il  pas  que  nos  ayeux  ne  subsistoient  que  des  em- 
pnints,  tandisque  les  autres  peuples  estoient  riches  de  leur  propre  fonds  ? 
Je  ne  puis  souffrir  qu'on  nous  envois  mendier  ailleurs,  tandisque  nous 
I'avons  chez  nous." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  of  this  jealousy  in  Menage,  when  (not 
being  able  to  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  chxz  should  be  written  Sus  or 
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vreuil,  cker,  chenu,  chien,  toucher,  8cc.  are  corrupted  from 
eavallo,  camUcia,  camino,  cattivo,  cavriuolo,  caro,  canuto,  cane, 
toccare,  8cc. 

If  the  ingenious  Abb^  Oirard  had  known  what  chez  really 
was,  he  would  not  have  said  (  Vrais  Principes,  Disc.  2.)  ''  Chez 
a  pour  son  partage  particulier  une  id^e  d'habitation,  soit  comme 
patrie,  soit  comma  simple  demeure  domestique/'  But  he  would 
have  said  ohez  is  merely  a  corruption  of  casa,  and  has  all  the 
same  meaning  in  French  which  gas  a  has  in  Italian':  and  that 
is  something  more  than  patrie  or  demeure  domestique ;  viz.— 
Race,  Family,  Nation,  Sect,  8cc.  ["  Ancien  patron  de  la  case/' 
says  M.  de  Bussy  Rabutin  in  his  Memoirs,  tom.  2.  p.  176.] 
Neither  again  would  he  have  said — "  II  s^agit  ici  de  la  per- 
mission que  I'usage  a  accord^e  k  quelques  prepositions  d'en 
regir  d^autres  en  certaines  occasions  :  c'est  h  dire,  de  les  souf- 
frir  dans  les  complemens  dont  elles  indiquent  le  rapport;  comme 
^-Je  viens  de  chez  vous."    He  would  have  seen  through  this 

Sur)  he  asserts  that — "  ghbz  vient  de  apud,  d'od  les  Itallens  ont  fak 
APO,  et  les  Espagnols  cabs  en  prdposant  comme  nous  un  c," 

Mr.  de  Brosses  however,  superior  to  all  little  prejudices^  says— *'  On 
voit  bien  que  chbz  est  une  traduction  de  I'ltalien  casa,  et  que  quand 
on  dit  CHBZ  V0U8,  c'est  comme  si  Ton  disoit  casa  vox  (maisok  de  vous). 
£t  encore  ce  dernier  mot  est  plut6t  dans  notre  langue  une  adveroe 
qu'une  forticule^  ainsi  que  beaucoup  d'autres  dont  Torigine  devient 
plus  facile  k  reconnoitre.  Mais  quand  ce  sent  de  pures  Particvhs,  il 
est  mal  ais6  de  retrouver  la  premiere  cause  de  leur  formation ;  qui  sans 
doute  a  souvent  ^t6  arbitraire  &  pr^cipit^e :  comme  je  Tai  remarqu^  en 
parlant  de  petites  expressions  conjonctives,  qui  ne  servent  q\i*k  former 
la  liaison  du  discours.'^ — Formation  M^chanique  dee  Langues,  tom.  2. 
chap.  14.  art.  254. 

The  French  Law  Term  Chez^,  which  has  caused  to  that  people  so 
much  litigation,  and  to  their  lawyers  so  much  controversy,  (and  which 
some  of  their  authors  would  have  written  Chesni,  because  they  sup« 
posed  the  land  to  have  been  formerly  measured  with  a  Chain}  and 
others  would  have  written  cAou^  parce-que  I'ain^  choisit,^  is  derived  in 
like  manner  from  casa,  and  means  no  more  than  what  we  in  English 
call  the  Home-stead  or  Home^staU,  whose  extent  is,  of  course,  variable; 
but  ought  in  reason  to  go  with  the  house. 

If  therefore  the  French  Etymologists  thus  stumbled  at  chszb,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  chbz»  whose  corruption  had 
proceeded  one  step  further. 

1  S.  Johnson  (who  was  conversant  with  no  languages  but  English, 
Latin,  and  Ghreek)  under  the  woxd  at»  lays  hardily,  but  not  truly,  that 
i»*'  0BS2  means  sometimea  t^Ucation  to,  or  dependence  on*" 
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gnunmiktioal  mystery^  of  one  preposition^^  goyerning  anotber  ;- 
and  would  have  said,  that  db  may  be  prefixed  to  the  Substanr' 
tive  CHEZ  (id  est/  casa)  in  the  same  manner  as  to  any  other 
substantive.  For, — "  Je  viem  De  chrz  vous/'  is  no  other 
than — Je  viens  de  casa  d  vom;  or  (omitting  the  Segnacaso^)  de 
CAS  A  vous;  0Xf.de  ca  vow^n  • 

But  thus  it  is  that  when  Qrammar  comes  at  length  (for  its 
application  is  always  late)  to  be  applied  to  a  language ;  some 
long  preceding  corruption  causes  a  difficulty :  ignorance  of  the 
corruption  gives  rise  to  some  ingenious  system  to  account  for 
these  words,  which  are  considered  as  original  and  not  cor- 
rupted. Succeeding  ingenuity  and  heaps  of  misplaced  learn* 
ing  increase  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  error  more  obstinate, 
if  not  incurable. 

B. — Do  you  acknowledge  the  preposition  to  be  an  inde- 
clinable word  ? 

ff.— No. 

B. — Do  you  think  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  ? 

H. — Yes,  most  certainly.  And  indeed,  if  prepositions  had 
no  proper  meaning  of  their  own,  why  several  unmeaning  pre- 


*  [See  another  instance  of  this  "  mystery  of  one  preposition's  governing 
anotiier"  in  the  case  of  op  bune,  in  the  note  on  Down  and  Adown,  in 
the  Editor's  Additional  Notes.] 

*  lliat  this  omiasion  of  the  Segnaca$o  is  not  a  strained  supposition  of 
my  own,  we  have  the  authority  of  Henri  Estiene  (De  la  pricelL  du  lung, 
Fnm.  p.  176.) 

"  Qui  la  mmson  son  voisin  ardoir  voit, 
De  la  sienne  douter  se  doit. 
*'  £t  fiiut  notor — la  nuason  »om  voisin^-eBtre  diet  k  la  fa^n  ancienne ; 
an  lieu  de*dir&«>4a  maiean  db  $6n  voinn" 

So  the  Diction.  deUa  Cmscar—"  casa.  Nome  dopo  di  cui  vien  las- 
cifttD  talvolta  dag^  autori  per  ^prietii  di  linguagio,  VArticolo  e  il  sey* 


"  Sen'  andarano  a  casa  i  prestaiori.**    Boccac. 
'  ''  Pourquoy  si  souvent  de  Dissyllables  font  ils  (les  Italiens)  des  mo* 
nosflMies$  de  casa,  ca,  &c." — H.  Estibkv.  De  lapr^eelL 
Diction,  della  Cnisca, — "  Ca,  aocorciato  da  casa." 
So  Menage. — *'  Fermato  Tuso  di  questo  troncamento  di  ca  per  casa, 
fiuniliare  a  nostri  antichi. — Sarae  simile  alF  uomo  savio,  il  qwde  edifica 
la  OA  sua  sopra  la  pietra,    Vangel  di  San  Matteo  volgare. — Vinegia^ 
n^  quaK  paesi  si  dice  ca  in  veee  di  casa.     Silvano  Rozzi."    Many  other 
instances  are  also  given  from  Dante,  Boccacio,  Oiovan  ViUani,  Franco 
Sachetti^  &c. 

m2 
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positions^;  when  one  alone  must  have  answered  the  purpose 
equally  ?  The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only 
serves  (if  I  may  use  the  language  of  Grammarians)  to  connote 
and  consignify,  and  to  change  the  value  of  the  figures,  is  not 
several  and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and  the  same. 

B. — I  guessed  as  much  whilst  you  were  talking  of  Con- 
junctions :  and  supposed  that  you  intended  to  account  for  them 
both  in  the  same  manner^. 


^  Speaking  of  Prepositions,  Cour  de  Gebelin  says,  Gramm,  Univers, 
p.  238,  "  Mais  comment  des  mots  pareils  qui  semblent  ne  rien  peindre, 
ne  rien  dire,  dont  Vorigine  est  inconnue,  et  qui  ne  tiennent  en  apparence 
it  aucune  famille,  peuvent  lis  amener  rharmonie  et  la  clart^  dans  lea 
tableaux  de  la  parole  et  devenir  si  n^cessaires,  que  sans  eux  le  langage 
n'offriroit  que  des  peintures  imparfiedtes  ?  Comment  ces  mots  peuvent 
ils  produire  de  si  grands  effets  et  r^pandre  dans  le  discours  tant  de 
chaleur,  tant  de  finesse  ? " 

*  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  published  in  the  year  1778, 1  asserted 
in  a  note  (page  28)  that — "  There  is  not,  nor  is  it  possible  there  should 
be,  a  word  in  any  language,  which  has  not  a  compleat  meaning  and 
signification  even  when  taken  by  itself.  Adjectives,  Preposition,  Ad* 
verbs,  &c.,  have  all  compleat,  separate  meanings,  not  difficult  to  be  dis^ 
covered."     [See  the  Letter,  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  Edition.] 

Having  in  that  letter  explained  the  unmeaning  conjunctions,  with 
which  alone  I  had  at  that  time  any  personal  concern ;  and  not  foresee- 
ing that  the  equally  unmeaning  Prepositions  were  afterwards  by  a  solemn 
decision  (but  without  explanation)  to  be  determined  more  certain  than 
certainty ;  I  was  contented  by  that  note  to  set  other  persons  who  might 
be  more  capable  and  more  at  leisure  than  myself,  upon  an  enquiry  into 
the  subject :  being  very  indifferent  from  whose  hand  the  explanation 
might  come  to  the  public.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  a  little  disap- 
pointed, that  in  eight  years  time,  no  person  whatever  has  pursued  the 
enquiry ;  although  the  success  I  had  had  with  the  Coiyunctions  might 
reasonably  have  encouraged,  as  it  much  facilitated,  the  search.  But 
though  all  men  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  have  admitted  my  particular 
proofs  concerning  the  Conjunctions,  none  have  been  inclined  (as  I 
wished  they  might  be)  to  push  the  principle  of  my  reasoning  further, 
and  apply  it  to  the  other  Particles,  The  ingenious  author  of  Essays 
Historical  and  Moral,  published  in  1785,  says,  (page  125) — "  Possibly 
Prepositions  were,  at  first,  short  interjectional  woxda,  such  as  our  car- 
ters and  shepherds  make  use  of  to  their  cattle,  to  denote  the  relations 
of  place.  Or  perhaps  a  more  skilful  linguist  and  antiquarian  may  be 
able  to  trace  them  from  other  words,  as  the  Conjunctions  have  been 
traced  by  the  author  above  mentioned." — It  is  therefore  manifest,  that 
the  principle  of  my  reasoning  was  either  not  sufficiently  opened  by  me, 
or  has  not  taken  sufficient  hold  of  the  minds  of  others ;  and  that  it  iq 
necessary  still  further  to  apply  it  to  tiie  other  Particles. 
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JEf. — ^You  were  not  mistaken.  Sir.  For  though  Vossius 
and  others  have  concurred  with  the  censure  which  Priscian 
passes  on  the  Stoics  for  classing  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions, &c.  together  under  one  head  ;  yet  in  truth  they  are  both 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  Prepositions  as  well  as  the  Conjunctions  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  other  Parts  of  Speech.  The  same  sort  of 
corruption,  from  the  same  cause,  has  disguised  both :  and 
ignorance  of  their  true  origin  has  betrayed  Grammarians  and 
Philosophers  into  the  mysterious  and  contradictory  language 
which  they  have  held  concerning  them.  And  it  is  really  en* 
tertaining,  to  observe  the  various  shifts  used  by  those  who 
were  too  sharp-witted  and  too  ingenuous  to  repeat  the  unjsatis- 
factory  accounts  of  these  Prepositions  handed  down  by  others, 
and  yet  not  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge  their  own  total 
ignorance  on  the  subject. 

The  Grammarian  says,  it  is  none  of  his  business ;  but  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Philosopher :  and  for  that  reason  only  he 
omits  giving  an  account  of  them.  Whilst  the  Philosopher 
avails  himself  of  his  dignity ;  and,  when  he  meets  with  a 
stubborn  difficulty  which  he  cannot  unravel,  {and  only  then,) 
disdains  to  be  employed  about  Words :  although  they  are  the 
necessary  channel  through  which  his  most  precious  liquors 
must  flow. 

'^  Orammatico  satis  est,''  says  Sanctius,  "  si  tres  has  partes 
posteriores  (scil.  Adverbia,  PraposUiones,  Conjunctiones,) 
vocet  Particulas  indeclinabiles ;  et  functus  erit  officio  perfect! 
Grammatici. — Significationes  enumemre,  magis  Philosophi  est 
quam  Grammatici :  quia  Grammatici  munus  non  est,  teste 
Varronei  vocum  significationes  indagare,  sed  earum  usum. 
Propterea  nos  in  arte  hac  prsetermisimus." 

Mr.  Locke  complains  of  the  neglect  of  others  in  this  parti- 
cular; denies  it  to  be  his  business  "  to  examine  them  in  their 
full  latitude;"  and  declares  that  he  ^'intends  not  here,  a  full 
explication  of  them.*'  Like  Scaliger — Non  in  animo  est. — 
And  this  serves  him  as  an  apology  for  not  examining  them  at 
all  in  any  latitude ;  and  for  giving  no  explication  of  them 
whatever  in  any  place. 

The  author  of  the  Port  Royal  philosophical  Grammar  saves 
himself  by  an  Almost.     **  Ce  sont  presque  les  m£mes  rapports 
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dans  toutes  les  langues^  qui  soot  marques  par  les  Propositions." 
And  therefore  he  will  content  himself  to  mention  some  of  the 
principal  French  Prepositions^  without  obliging  himself  to  fix 
their  exact  number.  And  as  Sanctius  had  his  reason  for 
turning  the  businesil  over  to  a  philosophical  grammar,  whilst 
he  was  treating  of  a  particular  language :  so  this  author,  who 
wad  writing  a  general  grammar,  had  his  reason  for  leaving  it 
to  those  who  wrote  particular  grammars. — "  C'est  pourquoi  je 
me  contenterai  de  rapporter  ici  les  prindpaux  de  ceux  qui  sont 
marques  par  les  propositions  de  la  langue  Fran^oise;  sans 
m'obliger  k  en  faire  un  dOnombrement  exact,  comme  il  seroit 
nOcedsaire  pour  une  Grammaire  particuliire.'* 

M.  L'AbbO  de  Condillac's.  method  is  most  conveniently  ca- 
valier, and  perfectly  adapted  to  a  writer  of  his  description.— « 
''  Je  me  bomerai  k  tous  en  donner  quelques  exemples :  car 
vousjugez  bien,  M onseigneur,  que  je  ne  me  propose  pas  d'ana- 
lyser  les  acceptions  de  toutes  les  propositions."  And  again, 
concludes— -''  En  voilil  assez,  Monseigneur^ !" 

Even  the  learned  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  De  la  Formation  mechanique  des  Langues^  is  compelled 
to  evade  the  inquiry.  ''  L'accroissement  en  tOte  des  mots  y 
am^ne  une  quantity  fort  variOe  d'idOes  accessoires.  C'est  un 
effet  commun  des  Propositions ;  qui  pourroit  foumir  la  mati^re 
d'un  chapitre  tres-philosophique  sur  leurs  causes,  leurs  racines, 
leur  force,  leur  effet,  leurs  significations,  leurs  yariOtOs,  Je  ne 
ferai  que  toucher  cette  mati^re  en  fort  pen  de  mots  dans  an 
exemple  que  je  donnerai,  et  seulement  pour  mettre  sur  les 
voies." — ^Tom.  2,  chap.  11.  art.  198. 

The  laborious  and  judicious  R.  Johnson  includes  in  one 
page  of  his  National  Grammar  all  that  he  has  to  offer  on  the 
Adverb,  Conjunction,  and  Preposition:  and  concludes  with 
saying — "  And  here,  if  I  would  shew  the  reader  the  defect- 
iveness of  this  Qrammar  (Lilly's)  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
use  of  the  Prepositions,  it  would  make  a  little  volume. 


*  In  the  same  manner  he  skips  over  all  sorts  of  difficulty  with  the 
Conjunctions. 

"  Mais,  Monseigneur,  il  est  inutile  de  fSure  I'^numeration  de  toutes 
les  conjonctions."— "  Je  ne  crois  pas,  Monseigneur,  qu'il  y  ait  riem  de 
fluM  d  remarquer  ma  les  conjonctions." — ^Pftrtie  3.  chap.  33. 
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'*  Sed  no8  immensum  spatio  confecimus  aequor* 
£t  jam  tempua  Equum  famantia  solvere  colla^*' 

Our  countryman  Wilkina,  who  is  fairer  and  more  intelligent 
than  any  of  them,  does  not  deny  that  it  falls  properly  within 
his  province ;  but  saves  himself  by  seleciing  such  as  he  con-* 
ceives  sufficient.  Speaking  of  Particles,  he  says,  (Part  3. 
chap.  2%) — "  The  words  of  this  kind  are  exceeding  numerous 
and  equivocal  in  all  languages,  and  add  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  learning  them.  It  being  a  very  hard  matter  to  establish 
the  just  number  of  such  as  in  all  kinds  are  necessary*,  and  to 
fix  to  them  their  proper  significations  :  which  yet  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  philosophical  grammar.  I  shall  in  this  Essay  select 
out  of  instituted  languages,  such  of  the  several  sorts  as  I  con- 
ceive sufficient  for  this  purpose/^ 

The  learned  Alexander  GKl  employs  the  denomination  Con^ 
signi/icativa  :  which  is  more  comprehensive  than  Particle j  but 
not  more  explanatory. 

"  De  coNsiGNiPicATivis.— '"Vox  consignificativa  Arti^ 
culos  comprehendit,  Adverbia  item,  Conjunctiones,  Praposi" 
tiones,  Interfectiones.  Et  quia  in  his  invariabilibus  nihil  diffi* 
cultatis  est,  pneter  ipsam  vocum  cognitionem,  classes  enim 
eaedem  sunt,  ut  usus  idem  qui  Latinee,  et  aliis  Unguis,  ad  hexi^ 
cographos  harum  rerum  studiosum  lectorem  ablegabo." — LogO'^ 
nomia  Anglica,  p.  67,  68. 

Doctor  Wallis,  after  Gil's  example,  says — "Adverbia 
eandem  sortiuntur  naturam  apud  nos  quam  apud  Latinos, 
aliasque  gentes.  Conjunctiones  item  eundem  habent  usum 
quem  apud  Latinos,  aliosque.  Prsepositiones  etiam  eandem 
sortiuntur  naturam,  quam  aliis  linguis.  Si  quis  tamen  harum 
aliquot  voces  potius  adverbia  esse  dicat ;  aut  etiam  ex  adverbiis 

1  And  in  his  Nodes  Nottinghamica  he  says—"  Pnepositionum  Con- 
struction 

"  We  are  come  now  to  the  most  curious  part  of  all  grammar,  and 
which,  if  it  were  truly  stated,  would  at  once  instruct,  and  entertain  the 
reader  with  a  surprizing  delight." 

And  there  he  leaves  it. 

*  No  wonder  that  Wilkins  found  it  so  hard  to  fix  the  munber  which 
was  necessary,  since  their  number  in  every  language  depends  merely 
upon  how  many  of  the  most  common  words  shall  become  obsolete  or 
corrupted.  This  being  mere  matter  of  particular  fact  and  of  aeddent, 
can  luive  no  place  in  general  or  philosophical  gnunmsr. 
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aliquot  ad  conjunctionum  classem  referre  malit :  non  tanti  est 
ut  hac  de  re  quia  contendat;  cum,  et  apud  Latinos,  eadem 
uon  raro  vox  nunc  pro  adverbio>  nunc  pro  conjunctione  cen- 
senda  est.  Neque  aliquod  grave  detrimentum  pateremur,  si 
tarn  adverbia  quam  conjunctiones  et  interjectionesy  ad  eandem 
classem  redigerentur.  Est  quidem  nonnihil  discritninis,  sed 
hviuiculum,"     Cap.  xiii. 

Greenwood  rashly  ventures  a  little  further  than  any  other 
person ;  and  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority,  acknowledging  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  other  grammarians  had  neglected^ 
says — 

^^  I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  here  done"-— (and  he  has 
done  nothing) — '*  is  slight  and  superficial  to  what  may  and 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  this  shall  meet  with  any  encourage- 
menty  I  may  be  excited  to  make  farther  improvements  in  these 
matters,  by  taking  more  pains  to  observe  nicely  the  several 
postures  of  the  mind  in  discourse  \'' 

•Now  Greenwood's  Grammar  did  actually  meet  with  very 
great  and  extraordinai*y  encouragement;  and  went  through 
several  editions  speedily  during  the  author's  life ;  but  he 
never  fulfilled  his  promise :  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
about  him,  to  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  fit  person  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

But  not  to  multiply  quotations  without  end  (in  which  you 
are  much  better  versed  than  I  am),  you  know  that  all  philo- 
sophers, philologers  and  grammarians,  who  have  owned  a  dis« 
satisfaction  in  the  accounts  already  given  of  the  Particles,  have 
yet,  for  some  shuffling  reason  or  other,  all  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused from  giving  a  satisfactory  account  themselves. 

JB. — But  wb^  not  concur  with  MM.  de  Port  Royal,  and 
the  President  de  Brosses  ?  They  are  free  from  the  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Harris's  account  of  the  Pre- 
positions. For  they  acknowledge  them  to  have  a  signification. 
— "  On  a  eu  recours,"  say  the  former,  *'  dans  toutes  les 
langues  a  une  autre  invention ;  qui  a  et6  d'inventer  de  petits 


^  In  the  same  manner  Grreenwood  slips  the  Conjunctions*  "  But 
this  shall  suffice  for  the  Conjunctions,  since  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
go  through  all  the  divisions  of  them ;  and  /  may  some  other  time  explain 
them  more  largely  and  accurately." 
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mots  pour  etre  mis  avant  les  noms ;  ce  qui  les  a  fait  appeller 
Pr^poaiiionB/' 

And  M.  de  Brosses  with  great  ingenuousness  tells  us, 
{Traiti  de  la  Formation  michanique  des  Langues,  torn.  2« 
chap*  11.  art.  198.)—^'  Chacune  des  Prepositions  a  sou  sens 
propre,  mais  qu'on  applique*^  beaucoup  d'autres  sens  par  ex- 
tension et  par  approximation.  Elles  sont  des  formules  abre- 
g^es^  dont  I'usage  eat  le  plus  frappant  et  le  plus  commode 
dans  toutes  les  langues  pour  circonstancier  les  id^es :  elles 
sont  d'elles*m£me8  Racines  primitives ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  trouve 
quHlfut  possible  d*assigner  la  cause  de  leur  origine:  tellement 
que  j'en  crois  la  formation  purement  arbitraire,  Je  pense  de 
m6me  des  Particules^  des  Articles^  des  Pronoms,  des  R^Iatifs, 
des  Conjonctions  ;  en  un  mot,  de  tous  les  monosyllabes  si  fr^ 
quens  qu'on  emploie  pour  lier  les  paroles  d'un  discourse  en 
former  une  phrase  construite,  et  lui  donner  un  sens  determine 
pour  ceux  qui  Tentendent.  Car  ce  n'est  qu'en  faveur  de  ceux 
qui  ^content  qu'on  introduit  cet  appareil  de  tant  de  conjonc- 
tions. Un  homme  seul  au  monde  ne  parleroit  que  peu^  ou  point. 
II  n'auroit  besoin  d'aucune  de  ces  conjonctions  pour  foimer  sa 
phrase  mentale.  Les  seuls  termes  principaux  lui  suffiroient ; 
parcequ'il  en  a  dans  Tesprit  la  perception  circoustanciee,  et 
qu'il  sgait  assez  sous  quel  aspect  il  les  emploie.  II  n'en  est 
pas  de  m6me,  lorsqu'il  faut  exprimer  la  phrase  au  dehors.  Un 
tas  de  mots  isoles  ne  seront  non  plus  une  phrase  pour  Taudi- 
teur^  qu'un  tas  de  pierres  toutes  taill6es  ne  seroient  une  maison, 
si  on  ne  les  arrangeoit  dans  leur  ordre,  et  si  on  ne  les  licit  pas 
du  sable  et  de  la  chaux.  L'apprct  de  cette  espece  est  tr^s- 
press^  pour  un  homme  qui  veut  se  faire  entendre.  Cependant 
la  nature,  les  images,  Timitation,  Tonomatopee^  tout  lui  manque 
id :  car  il  n'est  pas  question  de  peindre  et  de  nommer  aucun 
obfet  riel:  mais  seulement  de  donner  el  entendre  de  petites 
combinaisons  mentales,  abstraites,  et  vogues.  Alors  Tbomme 
aura  use  pour  conjonctions  des  premiers  sons  brefs  et  vagues 
qui  lui  venoient  ct  la  bouche.  L'habitude  en  aura  bientot  fait 
connoitre  la  force  et  I'emploi.  Ces  petits  signes  de  liaison  sont 
rest^s  en  grand  nombre  dans  chaque  langue,  oil  Ton  peut  les 
consid^rer  comme  sons  radicaux :  et  ils  y  ont  en  effet  leurs 
d^riv^s.'' 


>  This  is  French  reaaoning,  "  seul  au  monde,  il  parleroit /yeu ! 


»» 
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And  again  (Art.  264.)  '^J'ai  fait  Yoir  combien  il  ^toit 
difficile  de  trouv^r  le  premier  germe  radical  des  Itarticuies 
conjonctives  du  discours.  Leur  examen  m'a  fait  pencher  k 
croire  qu'elles  6toieot  pour  la  plupart  artntraires  ;  et  que  le 
prompt  et  prodigieux  besoin  qu'on  en  a  pour  s'^noncer^  ayant 
forc6  les  hommes  de  chaque  pays  i  prendre  le  premier  month- 
syllabe  ou  geste  vocal  ind^termin^  qui  lui  venoit  d  la  bouche 
dans  le  besoin  pressant,  I'usage  r6iter^  en  avoit  determine 
rbabitude  significatiye.  II  n'est  gu^re  plus  ais^  d'assigner  la 
premiere  origine  de  Propositions,  quoiqu'un  peu  plus  com- 
pos6es  que  les  simples  particules  conjonctives.^' 

And  again  (Art.  274.)  '^  On  auroit  h,  parler  aussi  de  la 
cause  des  diff<6rente8  terminaisons  dans  les  langues,  de  la  sig- 
nification des  propositions,  de  leur  variOtO  el  cet  egard  :  car  les 
mdmes  ont  plusieurs  sens  trh-differenis.  C'est  une  mati^re 
extremement  vaste  et  tris-pkilosophique.'* 

H. — Messieurs  de  Port  Royal  and  M.  de  Brosses  deserve 
for  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude;  but, 
upon*this  occasion,  I  must  answer  them  in  the  words  of  Mer* 
Casaubon  {De  Lingua  Hebraica) — ''  Persuadeant  fortasse 
illis,  qui  de  verbis  singulis,  etiam  vulgatissimis,  a  philosophisi 
prius  quam  imponerentur,  itum  in  consilium  credunt.  Nos, 
qui  de  verborum  origine  longe  aliter  opinamur,  plane  pro 
fabula  habemus,**  p.  37. 

Language,  it  is  true,  is  an  Art,  and  a  glorious  one ;  whose 
influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which  finally  all 
science  whatever  must  centre.  But  an  ,art  springing  from 
n.eoessity,  and  originally  invented  by  artless  men ;  who  did 
not  sit  down  like  philosophers  to  invent  **  de  petits  mots  pour 
itre  mis  avani  les  noms ;''  nor  yet  did  they  take  for  this  pur- 
pose ''  des  premiers  sons  brefs  et  vagues  qui  leur  venoient  d  la 
bouche^ :"  but  they  took  such  and  the  same  (whether  great  or 


1  It  will  seem  the  more  extraordinary  that  M.  de  Brosses  should  en- 
tertain this  opinion  of  the  Particlea,  when  we  remember  what  he  truly 
says  of  Proper  names. — "  Tons  les  mots  formants  les  noms  propres  ou 
appellatifs  des  personnes,  ont  en  quelque  langage  que  ce  soit,  ainsi  que 
les  mots  formants  les  noms  des  chosesj  une  origine  certaine*  une  signi- 
fication d^terminee,  une  ^tymologie  veritable.  lis  n'ont  pas,  plus  que 
les  autres  mots,  6t^  impost  sans  cause,  ni  fttbriqu^s  au  hasard,  seole- 
ment  pour  produire  un  bruit  vague.    Cependant  comme  la  pliipart  de 
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small,  whether  monosyllable  or  polysyllable,  without  dislinc- 
tion)  as  they  employed  upon  other  occasions  to  mention  the 
same  real  objects.  For  PreponHons  also  are  the  names  of  real 
objects.  And  these  petits  mots  happen  in  this  case  to  be  so, 
merely  from  their  repeated  corruption,  owing  to  their  frequent, 
long-continued,  and  perpetual  use. 

JB. — ^You  assert  then  that  what  we  call  Prepositions,  and 
distinguish  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  are  not  a  species  of 
words  essentially  or  in  any  manner  different  from  the  other 
parts  :  that  they  are  not  ''  little  words  invented  to  put  before 
nouns,  and  to  which  all  languages  have  had  recourse :"  but  that 
they  are  in  fact  either  Nouns  or  Verbs.  And  that  (like  the 
Conjunctions)  Prepositions  are  only  words  which  have  been 
disguised  by  corruption ;  and  that  Etymology  will  give  us  in 
all  languages,  what  Philosophy  has  attempted  in  vain.  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  such  words  as  Prepositions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  discourse. 

H. — I  acknowledge  them  to  be  undoubtedly  necessary. 
For,  as  the  necessity  of  the  Article  (or  of  some  equivalent 
invention)  follows  from  the  impossibility  of  having  in  language 
a  distinct  name  or  particular  term  for  each  particular  indivi- 
dual idea^;  so  does  the  necessity  of  the  Preposition  (or  of 
some  equivalent  invention)  follow  from  the  impossibility  of 
having  in  language  a  distinct  complex  term  for  each  different 
collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  put  together 
in  discourse.  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  one  idea  to 
or  from  a  collection,  makes  it  a  different  collection :  and  (if 
there  were  degrees  of  impossibility)  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to  use  in  language  a  different  and  distinct  complex  term  for 
each  different  and  distinct  collection  of  ideas,  than  it  is  to  use 
a  distinct  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  individual 
idea.  To  supply.,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  complex  terms 
which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  is  the  Preposition  employed  : 


oes  mots  ne  portent  it  I'oreille  de  ceux  qui  les  entendent  aucune  autre 
signification  que  de  designer  les  personnes  nomm^es :  c'est  sur  tout 
\  leur  ^gard  que  le  vulgaire  est  port^  ii  croire  qu'ils  sont  d6niis  de  sens 
et  fdtymologie*' 
>  See  before.  Chap.  V. 
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by  whose  aid  complex  terms  are  prevented  from  being  infinite 
or  too  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  those  collections  of 
ideas  which  we  have  most  frequently  occasion  to  mention  in 
discourse*  And  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  most  simple 
manner  in  the  world.  For  having  occasion  in  communication 
to  mention  a  collection  of  ideas,  for  which  there  is  no  one 
single  complex  term  in  the  language,  we  either  take  that  com- 
plex term  which  includes  the  greatest  number/ though  not  All, 
of  the  ideas  we  would  communicate :  or  else  we  take  that 
complex  term  which  includes  All,  and  the  fewest  ideas  more 
than  those  we  would  communicate  :  and  then  by  the  help  of 
the  Preposition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  one 
case,  or  retrench  the  superfluity  in  the  other* 
For  instance, 

1.  "  A  House  WITH  a  Partywall,'* 

2,  "  A  House  without  a  Roof.** 

In  the  first  instance,  the  complex  term  is  deficient :  The 
Preposition  directs  to  add  what  is  wanting.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  complex  term  is  redundant :  The  Preposition 
directs  to  take  away  what  is  superfluous. 

Now  considering  it  only  in  this,  the  most  simple  light,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  either  case,  that  the  Preposition  itself 
should  have  a  meaning  of  its  own  :  for  how  could  we  other* 
wise  make  known  by  it  our  intention,  whether  of  adding  to  or 
retrenching  from,  the  deficient  or  redundant  complex  term  we 
have  employed  ? 

If  to  one  of  our  modern  grammarians  I  should  say—-''  A 
House,  Join  ;" — he  would  ask  me — *'  Join  what  ?" — But  he 
would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  indeclinable  word,  and  has  no 
meaning  of  its  own  :  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  Impera- 
tive of  the  Verb,  the  other  parts  of  which  are  still  in  use;  and 
its  own  meaning  is  clear  to  him,  though  thp  sentence  is  not 
completed.  If,  instead  of  join,  I  should  say  to  him, — '*  A 
House  WITH ;" — ^he  would  still  ask  the  same  question, 
"With  whatV*  But  if  I  should  discoarse  with  him  concern- 
ing the  word  with,  he  would  tell  me  that  it  was  a  Prepo* 
sition,  an  indeclinable  word,  and  that  it  had  no  meaning  of  its 
own,  but  only  a  connotation  or  consignification.  And  yet  it 
would  be  evident  by  his  question,  that  he  felt  it  bad  a  mean- 
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ing  of  its  own ;  which  is  indeed  the  same  as  join  \  And 
the  only  difference  between  tiie  two  words  with  and  jOIN^ 
iSy  that  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  \fl^^N,  Pi%an,  to  join, 
(of  which  WITH  is  the  Imperative)  have  ceased  to  be  employed 
in  the  language*.     So  that  my  instances  stand  thus, 


*  With  ib  also  sometimes  the  Imperative  of  p^San,  to  be,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  in  his  Glossary  {Art.  but)  has  observed  truly, — that  **  by 
and  WITH  are  often  synonymous." — ^They  are  always  so,  when  with 
is  the  Imperative  of  pjrpf^an :  for  bt  is  the  Imperative  of  Beon,  to  be. 

He  has  also  in  his  Glossary  (Art,  with)  said  truly,  that — **  With 
meachance.  With  misaventure.  With  sorwe.  5316.  7797.  6916.  4410. 
5890.  5922.  are  to  be  considered  as  parenthetical  curses." — ^For  the 
literal  meaning  of  those  phrases  is  (not  God  y eve,  but) — be  mischance, 
BB  misadventure,  bb  sorrow,  to  him  or  them  concerning  whom  these 
words  are  spoken.  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  mistaken,  when  he  supposes 
— *•  with  evil  prefe.  5829.  with  harde  grace.  7810.  with  sory  grace, 
12$10."— -to  have  the  same  meaning:  for  in  those  three  instances, 

WITH  is  the  Imperative  of  ^lifl^N ;  nor  is  any  parenthetical  curse 
or  wish  contained  in  either  of  those  instances. 

As  WITH  means  join,  so  the  correspondent  French  Preposition 
AVEc  means — And  Have  that,  or  Have  that  also.  And  it  was  formerly 
written  ^vtfcjwtf,  i.  e.  Avezque.    So  Boileau,  Satire  1. 

"  Quittons  done  pour  jamais  uhe  ville  importune : 
Oii  rhonneur  est  en  guerre  avecque  la  fortune." 
And  again.  Satire  5. 

"  Mais  qui  m'assurera,  qu'en  ce  long  cercle  d'ans, 
A  leurs  fameux  epoux  vos  ayeules  fidelles 
Aux  douceurs  des  galands  furent  toujours  rebelles  ? 
£t  comment  s^avez-vous,  si  quelqu'audacieux 
N'a  point  interrompu  le  cours  de  vos  ayeux  ? 
£t  si  leur  sang  tout  pur  avbcque  leur  noblesse. 
Est  passe  jusqu'^  vous  de  Lutrece  en  Lucrece." 
^  We  still  retain  in  English  speech,  though  not  often  used  in  books, 
the  substantives  With  or  Withe,  Withers,  and  Witheb-band. 

"  -Me  thou  shalt  use  in  what  thou  wilt,  and  doe  that  with  a  slender 
twist,  that  none  can  doe  with  a  tough  with." 

Euphues  and  his  England,  pag.  136. 
"  They  had  arms  under  the  straw  in  the  boat ;  and  had  cut  the 
wxthss  that  held  the  oars  of  the  town -boats,  to  prevent  any  pt!ursuit,  if 
they  should  be  forced  to  fij/'^^Lvdlow's  Memoirs,  pag.  435. 

And  again,  pag.  437.  "  One  of  the  four  watermen  was  the  person 
who  cut  the  withbs  of  all  the  town-boats,  to  prevent  them  from 
pursuing." 

"  This  troublesom  rowing,  though  an  ingenious  invention  of  the 
Chineaes,  hath  raised  this  proverb  amongst  ti^em,  that  their  boats  are 
paper,  and  their  watermen  iron ;  because  they  are  made  of  very  thin 
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I.  A  House  JOIN  a  Party-^walL 

3*  A  House  bb-out  a  Roof. 

And  indeed  8o  far  has  always  been  plainly  perceived^  that 
WITH  and  WITHOUT  are  directly  opposite  and  contradictory. 
Wilkins,  without  knowing  what  the  words  really  were»  has 
yet  well  expressed  their  meaning,  where  he  says  that  with  is 
a  preposition — '^  relating  to  the  notion  of  5octa/,or  circumstance 
o{ society  affirmed:  and  that  without  is  a  preposition  relating 
to  the  same  notion  of  social^  or  circumstance  of  society  denied.** 

And  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  philosopher  to  discover 
opposition  and  contradiction  in  two  words,  where  neither  of 
them  had  any  signification. 

£.-— 'According  then  to  your  explanation,  the  Preposition 
WITHOUT,  is  the  very  same  word,  and  has  the  very  same  mean- 
ing, as  the  Conjunction  without.  Does  not  this  in  some 
measure  contradict  what  you  before  asserted,  concerning  the 
faithfulness  of  words  to  the  standard  under  which  they  were 
originally  enlisted  ?  For  there  does  not  appear  in  this  case  to 
be  any  melting  down  of  two  words  into  one,  by  such  a  corrup- 
tion as  you  before  noticed  in  some  of  the  Conjunctions.  And 
yet  here  is  one  and  the  same  word  used  both  as  a  Conjunction 
and  as  a  Preposition. 

H. — ^There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  much  less  con* 
tradictory,  in  this;  that  one  and  the  same  word  should  be  ap- 
plied indifierently  either  to  single  words  or  to  sentences :  (for 
you  must  observe  that  the  apparently  different  application  con- 
stitutes the  only  difference  between  Conjunctions  and  Prepo- 
sitions :)  For  I  may  very  well  employ  the  same  word  of  dii'ec- 
tion,  whether  it  be  to  add  a  word  or  to  add  a  sentence :  And 
again,  one  and  the  same  word  of  direction  will  serve  as  well  to 
take  away  a  word  as  to  take  away  a  sentence.  Ko  wonder 
tlierefore  that  our  ancestors  (who  were  ignorant  of  the  false 


boards,  like  our  slit  deal,  which  are  not  nailed,  but  fiustened  together 
with  wiTHs,  in  the  Chinese  tongue  called  rotang ;  by  which  means  the 
boats,  thQU§^  often  beaten  by  the  strong  current  against  the  meks, 
split  not*  but  bend  and  give  way."^fftfflor|r  of  CAtiio.  By  Iqhn 
Ogilby.  vol.  2.  pag.  609, 

'"Die  only  furniture  belonging  to  the  houses,  appears  to  be  an 
oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,  by  tying  up  tilie  ends  with  a  witbx."-* 
Ctiptain  Cook's  Description  of  Botemg  Bay. 
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,  divisions  and  definitions  of  Grammar  which  we  have  since  re^ 
ceived)  should  have  used  but  indifferently  to  direct  the  omis- 
sion either  of  a  word,  or  of  a  sentence ;  and  should  have  used 
WITHOUT  also  indifferently  for  the  omission  of  a  sentence  or  of 
a  word*  But  after  our  authors  became  more  generally  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  divisions  and  definitions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians,  they  attempted  by  degrees  to 
make  our  language  also  conform  to  those  definitions  and  divi- 
sions. And  after  that  it  was,  that  but  ceased  to  be  commonly 
used  as  a  known  Preposition  ;  and  without  ceased  to  be  coT" 
rectljf  used  as  a  Conjunction. 

As  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  but  (I  mean  that  part 
which  is  corrupted  from  Butan)  and  without,  is  exactly  the 
same,  our  authors  would  most  likely  have  had  some  difficulty 
to  agree  amongst  themselves,  which  should  be  the  Preposition 
and  which  the  Conjunction ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  corrup- 
tion^ of  bot,  which  becoming  but,  must  necessarily  decide 
the  choice ;  for  though  without  could  very  well  supply  the 
place  of  the  Preposition  but,  it  could  not  supply  the  place  of 
the  Bot  part  of  the  Conjunction  but  :  whereas  but  could  en* 
tirely  supply  the  place  of  the  Conjunction  without.  And  this, 
I  take  it,  is  the  reason  why  but  has  been  retained  as  a  Con- 
junction, and  without  has  been  retained  as  a  Preposition. 

Not  however  that  they  have  been  able  so  to  banish  the  old 
habit  of  our  language,  as  that  but  should  always  be  used  as 
a  Conjunction,  and  without  always  as  a  Preposition  (I  mean 
that  but  should  always  apparently  be  applied  to  sentences,  and 
without  always  to  words:  for  that,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
the  only  difference  between  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions): 
for  but  is  still  used  frequently  as  a  Preposition  :  though  Gram- 
marians, forgetful  or  heedless  of  their  own  definitions,  are 
pleased  to  call  it  always  a  Conjunction; 

As  thus,  "  All  BUT  o/ie." 

And,  though  it  is  not  now  an  approved  usage,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  common  speech  to  hear  without  used  as  a 
Conjunction;  where,  instead  of  without,  a  correct  modern 
speaker  would  use  unless,  or  some  other  equivalent  acknow- 
ledged conjunction  :  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 

* 

1  See  p.  100. 
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it  has  pleased  our  Orammarians  to  exclade  witho'vt  from  the 
number  of  Conjunctions. 

B. — ^And  is  not  that  reason  sufficient,  when  the  best  writers 
have  for  a  long  time  past  conformed  to  this  arrangement  ? 

H, — Undoubtedly.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  censure  those  who 
follow  custom  for  the  propriety  of  a  particular  language :  I  do 
not  even  mean  to  condemn  the  custom :  for  in  this  instance  it 
is  perfectly  harmless.  But  I  condemn  the  false  philosophy 
which  caused  it.  I  condemn  those  who  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes,  and  affect  not  to  perceive  the  indifferent  application  of 
BUT,  AND,  SINCE,  IF,  BLSB,  &c.  both  to  words  aud  to  sen-^ 
tences:  and  still  endeavour  by  their  definitions  to  uphold  a  di- 
stinction which  they  know  does  not  exist  even  in  the  practice 
of  any  language,  and  which  they  ought  to  know  cannot  exist 
in  theory. 

To  the  pedagogue,  indeed,  who  must  not  trouble  children 
about  the  corruption  of  words,  the  distinction  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  may  be  useful  enough  (on  account  of  the 
cases  which  they  govern  when  applied  to  words;  and  which 
they  cannot  govern  when  applied  to  sentences) ;  and  for  some 
such  reason,  perhaps,  both  this  and  many  other  distinctions 
were  at  first  introduced.  Nor  would  they  have  caused  any 
mischief  or  confusion,  if  the  philosopher  had  not  adopted  these 
distinctions ;  taken  them  for  real  differences  in  nature,  or  in 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  then  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  what  he  did  not  understand.  And  thus  the  Gram- 
matist  has  misled  the  Grammarian,  and  both  of  them  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

B. 

"  Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing." 

This  preposition  too,  which  was  formerly  used  instead  of 
WITHOUT,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  to  account  for  in  the  same 
manner:  It  can  be  shewn,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  Imperative  of 
some  obsolete  Saxon  verb  having  a  similar  meaning. 

/f. — Sans,  though  sometimes  used  instead  of  without,  is 
not  an  English  but  a  French  preposition,  and  therefore  to  be 
derived  from  another  source. 

"  £t  je  conserverai,  malgr^  votre  menace, 
Une  ^e  sans  courroux,  sans  craiate,  et  sans  widBiCe"-*^Ade!(£de» 
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Nor  is  it  a  verb,  but  a  subsianiioe:  and  it  means  simply 
Absence.  It  is  one  proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  Plu- 
tarch's halF-conjecture '  was  not  ill-founded.  After  all,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  worth  considering,  whether  the  Prepositions 
may  not  be  perhaps  little  fragments  of  words,  used  in  haste  and 
for  dispatch,  instead  of  the  whole  words \  Sans  is  corrupted 
from  the  preposition  Senza  of  the  Italians  (by  old  Italian  authors 
written  Sanza^)  who  frequently  use  it  thus;  Senza  dite,  i.  e. 
AssBNZA  di  te.  The  French  (as  we  have  seen  in  Chez)  omit 
the  Segnacaso,  and  say  Sans  toL  And  as  from  the  Italian 
Assenza  they  have  their  Absence;  or,  as  they  pronounce  it, 
Absance  or  Absans;  so  have  they  their  preposition  Sans  from 
Senza  or  Sanza.     But  I  persuade  myself  that  you  can  have 


*  Opa  3e  fifi  KOfifiaai  Kai  dpavfffjiaffiv  oyofiaruy  eoiKdaiy,  utrirep  ypafA* 
/larbiv  trwapayfiatn  Kat  xepaiais  oi  oirevioyTes  ypa^vai,  c.  r.  X.— 
HXaruptKa  ZrfnifAaTa*  0. 

>  "  Vai  alia  taverna,  ripariti  in  Casa  femmine,  et  dove  si  giuoca  spend! 
SANZA  modo." — Machiavelli.  Clitia,  atto  3.  see.  4. 

"  Senza  et  sanza  (says  Menage)  Da  Absentia,  per  aferesi,  lo  cava  il 
Gittadini.  Vieae  secondo  me  da  Sine,  Sine,  Sines,  (come  lo  Spagnuolo 
Antes  da  Ante)  Senes,  (onde  il  Francese  Sens,  che  si  pronunzia  Sans) 
Sense,  Sensa,  Senza.     Sanza  disser  piu  volentieri  gli  antichil" 

Again  Menage  says,  that  Sans  4cs8us  dessous,  should  be  written 
Sens  dessiis  dessous  "  comme  on  6crit,  En  tout  Sens,  de  ce  Sens  lit,  &c. 
Sens,  c'est  h  dire,  face,  visage,  situation,  posture,"  &c. — Menage  is 
surely  wrong :  for  it  means,  without  top  or  bottom,  i.  e.  a  situation  of 
confiision  in  which  you  cannot  disoem  the  top  from  the  bottom ;  or  say 
which  is  the  top  and  which  the  bottom.  We  translate  it  by  a  similar 
expression  in  English,  Upside  down,  by  our  old  authors  more  properly 
written  Up  so  down. 

*'  But  the  other  partie  was  so  stronge. 
That  for  the  lawe  of  no  statute 
There  male  no  right  be  execute : 
And  upon  this  division 
The  londe  was  tourned  up  so  downs." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  foL  37.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
Do  lawe  awaie,  what  is  a  kynge  ? 
Where  is  the  right  of  any  thynge 
If  that  there  be  no  lawe  in  londe  ? 
This  ought  a  kynge  well  understonde. 
As  he  whiche  is  to  lawe  swore. 
That  if  the  lawe  be  forelore 
Withouten  execucion. 
It  maketh  a  londe  turne  up  so  downe." 

Gower,  lib,  7.  fol.  159.  p.  1.  col,  1, 

N 
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no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  preposition  Sans,  when  yoa 
find  the  signification  of  its  correspondent  words  equally  clear  in 
other  languages. 

The  Greek  preposition  Xa»pcc  is  the  corrupted  Imperative  of 
'KwpiteiVj  to  seTer,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 

The  (German  preposition  Sondbr,  the  imperative  of  Son- 
dem,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Xtfpiteiv. 

The  Dutch  preposition  ZondeRi  the  imperative  o(  Zonderen, 
with  the  same  meaning. 

The  Latin  preposition  Sine,  i.  e.  Sit  ne.     Be  not. 

The  Spanish  Sin,  from  the  Latin  Sine. 
'he  Italian  Fuori  "| 

The  Spanish  Affuera  (as  Puerta  from  Porta)  I     From  the 

The  French  Hors^  (by  their  old  authors  writ-  jLatin  Foris^. 
ten  Fors'')  J 

'  Menage»  Cambiamenti  delle  Lettere,  p.  8,  exemplifies  Hois  used  by 
the  French  for  Forte, 

2  "  Toute  la  troupe  ^toit  lors  endormie. 

Fobs  le  galant  qui  trmbloit  pour  sa  vie.'' 

Contee  de  la  Fontaine,    Le  Mtdetier, 
"  EUe  6toit  jeime  et  belle  creature, 
Plaiaoit  beanconp,  Foas  un  point  qui  gAtoit 
Toute  I'affiBdre,  et  qui  seul  rebutoit 
Les  plus  ardens ;  c'est  qu'elle  etoit  avare." 

Conies  de  la  Fontaine.  Le  Galant  Escroc. 
Brantome,  Des  Dames  illustres,  cites  an  account  of  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Anne  of  Bretagne — "  Ne  fnrent  k  Toffrande  Fobs  Monsieur 
d*Angoulesme."  And  again — *'  La  reyne  fut  en  colore  de  ce  que  tout 
ce  grand  convoy  n'avoit  pass^  outre,  ainsi  qu'elle  attendoit.  Fobs  Mon- 
sieur son  fils,  et  le  roy  de  Navarre." 

3  The  Greek  6vpa  became  the  Doric  ^opa  and  the  Latin  Fora, 
whence  Fores,  Forts,  whence  the  Italian  FSiora,  Fuore,  F^ori,  and  the 
French  Fors ;  which,  in  the  prepositive  and  conjunctive  use  of  it,  the 
French  have  latterly  changed  to  Hors  :  but  they  have  not  so  changed 
it  when  in  composition.  They  say  indeed  Faiuthourg  corruptly  for 
Forsbourg,  as  it  Vas  anciently  written  by  Froissart  and  others ;  ["  La 
Bourg  de  Four  n'estoit  anciennement  qu'un  Fauxhourg  qu'on  appelloit 
en  Savo3rard  Bourg  de  Feur,  c'est  k  dire,  Bourg  de  Dekors,'*--^Histoire 
de  la  Ville  de  Genh^e,  par  Jacob  Spon;  who  gives  us  likewise  from  their 
Archives  the  translation  of  it  into  Burgi  Forts.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  suppose  a  part  of  the  town  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  is  called  The 
Forbery.]  but  in  their  compounds  the  French  retain  For: — "  Corbleu, 
je  luy  passerois  mon  €p6e  au  travers  du  corps,  k  elle  et  au  galant,  si 
elle  avoit  For/ait  k  son  honneur." — George  Dandin,  act  1.  sc.  4. 
From  the  FVench  we  have  matiy  English  words  preceded  by  For  with 
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Whence  Hormis,  u  e.  (put  out)  by  the  addition  of  the  par- 
ticiple of  metire, 

B. — If  there  were  no  other  relations  declared  by  the  prepo* 
sitions,  besides  those  of  adding  or  taking  away,  perhaps  this 
explanation  might  convince  me ;  but  there  are  assuredly  Pre- 
positions employed  for  very  different  purposes.  And  instead 
of  selecting  such  instances  as  may  happen  to  be  suited  parti- 
cularly to  your  own  hypothesis,  I  should  have  more  satisfaction 
if  you  would  exemplify  in  those  which  Mr.  Harris  has  employed 
to  illustrate  his  hypothesis. 

**  From  these  principles  (he  says,  book  2.  chap.  3.)  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  we  form  a  sentence,  the  substantive  without 
diflSicolty  coincides  with  the  verb,  from  the  natural  coincidence 
of  substance  and  energy. — The  Sun  loarmeM.*— So  likewise 
the  energy  with  the  subject  on  which  it  operates. — warmeth 
the  Biirth* — So  likewise  both  substance  and  energy  with  their 
proper  attributes. — The  splendid  Sun  genially  warmeth  the 
fertile  Earth. — But  suppose  we  were  desirous  to  add  other 
substantives ;  as  for  instance.  Air  or  Beams :  how  would  these 
coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  they  be  introduced  ? 
Not  as  Nominatives  or  Accusatives,  for  both  those  places  are 
already  filled ;  the  Nominative,  by  the  substance  Sun ;  the 
Accusative  by  the  substance  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to 
these  last,  or  to  any  other  thing :  for,  attributes  by  nature, 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be  made\  Here  then  we  per- 
ceive the  rise  and  use  of  Prepositions.  By  these  we  connect 
those  substantives  to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable 
to  coalesce  of  themselves.  Let  us  assume  for  instance  a  pair 
of  these  connectives,  thro*  and  with,  and  mark  their  effect 
upon  the  substances  here  mentioned.     The  splendid  sun  with 

this  meaning :  a8»  Forfeit,  Foreclose,  &c.  and  we  had  antiently  many 
more. 

[••  Nee  alter  jam  inveniatur  qui  forefecit,  alter  qui  satisfecit/' — 8, 
Bernard,  Epist,  cxc.  ad  Jnnocentium. 

In  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  edition  of  1829, 1  collected  some  of 
the  verbs  compounded  with  for,  and  suggested  that  "  the  explanation 
given  by  Mr.  Tooke  would  not  apply  to  the  generality :"  Mr.  Richard- 
son, however,  in  his  new  Dictionary,  adheres  to  it,  and  rather  increases 
the  confusion.  See  Additional  Notes ;  and  Grimm,  ii.  724,  far,  fair, 
fawr, — p.  7S0,  fatirth,fa^rana; — p.  895, /ora;  also  p.  901,  903,  912. 
~Bi).] 

1  N.B.  Ak  Pump ;  Air  Ghm. 

V2 
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his  beams  genially  warmetk  thro*  the  air  tlie  fertile  earth. — 
The  sentence  as  before  remains  intire  and  one ,  the  substan- 
tives required  are  both  introduced;,  and  not  a  word  which 
was  there  berore,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place/' 

The  first  of  this  pair  of  his  connectives  (with)  you  have 
already  explained,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  explanation. 
It  iSf — The  splefidid  sun  join  his  beams — instead  of  one  single 
complex  term  including  5iin  and  beams\ 

But  of  what  real  object  is  throuoh  the  name  ? 

Jf.— Of  a  very  common  one  indeed*.  For  as  the  French 
peculiar  proposition  chbz  is  no  other  than  the  Italian  substan- 
tive Casa  or  Ca,  so  is  the  £nglish  preposition  Thorough  % 
Thourough,  Thorow,  Through,  or  Thro%  no  other  than  the 
Gothic  substantive  dL^ttjL^,  or  the  Teutonic  substantive 
TAuruh  :  and,  like  them,  means  Door,  gate,  passage. 

So  that  Mr.  Harris's  instance  (translated  into  modern  Eng* 
lish)  stands  thus, 

"  The  splendid  sun — join  his  beams-^^genially  warmeth — 
passage  the  air — (or,  the  air  being  the  passage  or  medium) 
the  fertile  earth."  And  in  the  same  manner  may  you  translate 
the  preposition  TiAro«/g/i  in  every  instance  where  Thro*  is  used  in 
English,  or  its  equivalent  preposition  is  used  in  any  other 
language\ 

After  having  seen  in  what  manner  the  substantive  House 
became  a  preposition  in  the  French,  you  will  not  wonder  to 
see  Door  become  a  preposition  in  the  English  :  and  though  in 

*  The  Sun-beams, 

^  All  Particles  are  in  truth,  in  all  languages,  the  signs  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  ideas,  and  those  which  we  have  most  frequently 
occasion  to  communicate :  they  had  not  otherwise  become  Particles, 
So  very  much  mistaken  was  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  supposed  them  to  be 
the  signs  or  marks  of  certain  operations  of  the  mind  for  which  we  had 
either  none  or  very  deficient  names;  that  the  Particles  are  always  the 
words  which  were  the  most  common  and  familiar  in  the  language  from 
which  they  came. 

'  S.  Johnson  calls  "  Thorough, — ^the  word  Through  extended  into 
two  syllables." — What  could  possibly  be  expected  firom  such  an  Ety- 
mologist as  this  ?     He  might,  with  as  much  verisimilitude,  say  that 

SA'VA^A  ^^  ^^  word  Soul  extended  into  three  syllables,  or  that 
^EXeiiftowyji  was  the  word  Alms  extended  into  six. 

«  So,  I  suppose,  the  Greek  word  Uopos  has  given  the  Latin  and 
Italian  preposition  Per^  the  French  Par^  and  the  Spanish  Pin"* 
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the  firet  instance  it  was  more  easy  for  you  to  perceive  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  preposition  chez ;  because,  having  no  pre- 
position corresponding  to  it  in  English,  there  was  so  much 
prejudice  out  of  your  way;  yet  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  not 
charge  this  to  me  as  a  fantastical  or  far-fetched  etymology, 
when  I  have  placed  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  words  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  same  idea  in  those  languages  to  which 
our  own  has  the  nearest  affinity. 

Substantive.  Preposition. ^ 

(  Y\  fThourough.    Thorough. 

L-  (^Through.     Thro  . ' 


English 


Anglo- Sax. 


Goth. 


Dutch 


German 


{ 


r  Deure.     Deur.   ") 
\  Door.     Dore.     J 

{tZ'.'  Thor.      1^""''^ 


Deur.     Door, 


*  *'  Than  cometh  ydelnesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  harmes.  This 
ydlenesse  is  the  Thorruke  of  all  w}'cked  and  vylayne  thoughtes."— -> 
Chaucer,  Persons  Tale,  fol.  3.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

^  "  So  in  an  antient  roll  in  verse,  exhibiting  the  descent  of  the 
family  of  the  lords  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  preserved  in  the  Austin  Friary 
at  Clare,  and  written  in  the  year  1356. 

'*  -So  conioyned  be 

Ulstris  armes  and  Olocestri^*  ^fon/A  and  thurgh. 
As  shewith  our  vyndowes  in  houses  thre." 

Warton*s  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  302. 

"  Releued  by  thynfynyte  grace  and  goodness  of  our  said  lord  thurgh 
the  mcane  of  the  mediatrice  of  mercy."— T%e  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of 
the  Philosophers.  1477. 

3  The  Greeks  abbreviated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  :  and 
as  we  use  Thro  for  Thorough,  so  they  used  Opa  for  Ovpa,  11ms  we 
find  OvpTiOpa,  the  Urethra,  or  urine  passage,  compounded  ofOvpoy  and 
Ovpa,  and  by  abbreviation  Qpa. 

^  Jjif  hipan  heopa  cj^ncean  mape  t^eapp  hacbben.  healb  hme  mon  on 
o)Fpum  hiif.  anb  )Fat  naebbe  {Sonne  ma  ^upa  9onne  feo  cypice^— 
2C  Elppebef  se.  cap.  5.    Lambard.  Apxaiovoftia,  fol.  29. 
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Substantive.        0  Prepo$ition. 


Thurah. 


r 

^    ,  J  Thur.  Then      ^ 

T^^^"-      iTura.  Dura.     1d 
LDure.  Ld 


Thuruh.     Thurah. 
Thur.     Durucb. 
uruc.     Durub. 
Durch.     Durh* 


Though  it  is  not  from  Asia  or  its  confines,  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  language ;  yet  is  it 
worth  noticing  here,  that  the  Greek  (to  which  the  Gothic  has  in 
many  particulars  a  considerable  resemblance)  employs  the  word 
Ovpafor  Door.  And  both  the  Persian  (which  in  many  particulars 
resembles  the  Teutonic')  and  the  Chaldean,   use  Thro  for 
Door»     You  will  observe,  that  the  Teutonic  uses  the  same 
word  Thurah  both  for  the  substantive  {Door),  and  for  what  is 
called  the  preposition  (Thorough).     The  Dutch,  which  has  a 
strong  antipathy  to  our  Th,  uses  the  very  word  Door  for  both. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  from  which  our  language  immediately  de- 
scends, employs  indifferently  for  Door  either  Dure  or  Thure. 
The  modem  German  (directly  contrary  to  the  modern  English) 
uses  the  initial  Th  {Thur)  for  our  substantive  {Door),  and  the 
initial  D  {Durch)  for  our  preposition  ^Thorough):  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  same  difference  between  the  German 
and  the  English  prevails  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  two 
languages  employ  a  word  of  the  same  origin  having  either  of 
those   initials.      Thus    Distel  und  Dorn — in    German — are 
Thistles   and    Thorns   in    English.     So    the   English    Dear, 
Dollar,  Deal,  are  in  German  Theur,  Thaler,  TheiL 

Minshew  and  Junius  both  concur  that  Door,  8cc.  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Qvpa  :  Skinner  says,  perhaps  they  are 
all  from  the  Greek  Qvpa :  and  then  without  any  reason  (or 
rather  as  it  appears  to  me  against  all  reason)  chuses  rather 
uselessly  to  derive  the  substantive  Door  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  preposition  Thor,  Thruh,  Thurh.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  Door  and  Thorough  have  one  and  the  same  Gothic  origin 

^  "  On  n'est  pas  6tonn^  de  trouver  du  rapport  entre  VAngloia  et  le 
Persan :  car  on  sgait  que  le  fond  de  la  langue  AngloLse  est  Saxon ;  et 
qu'il  y  a  une  quantity  d'exemples  qui  montre  une  affinity  marquee  entre 
TAllemand  et  le  Persan." — Form.  Michan.  des  Langues,  torn.  2.  art. 
166. 
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dlAnKj^y  mean  one  and  the  same  thing;   and  are  in  fact 
one  and  the  same  word. 

£.— There  is  an  insuperable  objection,  which,  I  fear,  you 
have  not  considered,  to  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  Pre- 
positions :  for  if  they  were  really  and  merely,  as  you  imagine, 
common  Nouns  and  V^erbs,  and  therefore,  as  you  say,  the 
names  of  real  objects,  how  could  any  of  them  be  employed  to 
denote  not  only  different^  but  even  contrary  relations?  Yet 
this  is  universally  maintained,  not  only  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  by 
Messrs.  de  Port  Royal%  by  the  President  de  Brosses,  and  by 
all  those  writers  whom  you  most  esteem  ;  and  even  by  Wilkins' 
and  Locke. 

Now  if  these  words  have  a  meaning,  as  you  contend,  and 
are  constantly  used  according  to  their  meaning,  which  you 
must  allow,  (because  you  appeal  to  the  use  which  is  made  of 
them  as  proof  of  the  meaning  which  you  attribute  to  them); 
how  can  they  possibly  be  the  names  of  real  and  unchangeable 
ohjecUj  as  common  nouns  and  verbs  are  7  I  am  sure  you 
must  see  the  necessity  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  ap- 
pearances. 

H. — Most  surely.  And  I  think  you  will  as  readily  acknow 
ledge  the  necessity  of  first  establishing  the  facts,  before  you 
call  upon  me  to  reconcile  them.  Where  is  the  Preposition  to 
be  found  which  is  at  any  time  used  in  contrary  or  even  in  dif- 
ferent meanings  ? 

B. — ^Very  many  instances  have   been   given;    but  none 

>  "  Certains  mots  sont  Adverbes,  Propositions,  et  Conjonctions  en 
m6me  temps.  £t  r^pondent  ainsi  en  mime  temps  k  diverse^  parties 
d'oraison,  selon  que  la  Grammaire  les  employe  diversement." — Buff jbb, 
art  150. 

<  "  On  n'a  suivi  en  aucune  langue»  biu*  le  sujet  des  propositions,  ce 
que  la  raison  auroit  d6sir0 :  qui  est,  qu'un  rapport  ne  fftt  marque  que 
par  une  proposition ;  et  qu'une  proposition  ne  marqu&t  qu'un  seul  rap- 
port. Car  il  arrive  au  contraire  dans  toutes  les  langues  ce  que  nous 
avons  vu  dans  ces  exemples  pris  de  la  Fran9oise ;  qu'un  mOme  rapport 
est  signifiO  par  plusieurs  prepositions :  et  qu'une  m^me  proposition 
marque  divers  rapports."— JJfJfcT.  de  Port  Royal, 

'  "  Some  of  these  prepositions  are  absolutely  determined  either  to  mo- 
tion or  to  rest,  or  the  Terminus  of  Motion,  Others  are  relatively  appli- 
cable to  both.  Concerning  which  this  rule  is  to  be  observed :  that  tiiose 
which  belong  to  motion  cannot  signify  rest ;  but  those  which  belong  to 
rest  may  signify  motion  in  the  termmi$**'^^iLKiHh,  part  3.  chap.  8. 
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stronger  than  those  produced  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Preposi* 
tion  FROM  ;  which  he  shews  to  be  used  to  denote  three  very 
different  relations^  and  the  two  last  in  absolute  contradiction 
to  each  other. 

'^  From,"  he  says,  "  denotes  the  detached  relation  of  Body ; 
as  when  we  say — These  Figs  came  from  Turkey. — So  as  to 
Motion  and  Rest,  only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  pre- 
position varies  its  character  with  the  Verb*  Thus  if  we  say — 
That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling — the  preposition  from 
assumes  a  character  of  quiescence.  But  if  we  say — That  lamp 
is  falling  from  the  deling, — the  preposition  in  such  case 
assumes  a  character  of  motion.** 

Now  I  should  be  glad  you  would  shew  me  what  one  Noun 
or  Verb  can  be  found  of  so  versatile  a  character  as  this  prepo- 
sition :  what  name  of  any  one  real  object  or  sign  of  one  idea, 
or  of  one  collection  of  ideas,  can  have  been  instituted  to  con- 
vey these  different  and  opposite  meanings  ? 

H. — ^Truly,  none  that  I  know  of.  But  I  take  the  word 
FROM  {preposition,  if  you  chuse  to  ca\l  it  so)  to  have  as  clear, 
as  precise,  and  at  all  times  as  uniform  and  unequivocal  a 
meaning,  as  any  word  in  the  language.  From  means  merely 
BEGINNING,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Gothic  noun  Fpum,  ):|CnM,  Beginning,  Origin,  Source, 
Fountain,  Author^  Now  then,  if  ^ou  please,  we  will  apply 
this  meaning  to  Mr.  Harris's  formidable  instances,  and  try 
whether  we  cannot  make  from  speak  clearly  for  itself,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  interpreting  Verbs;  who  are  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Harris,  to  vary  its  character  at  will,  and  make 
the  preposition  appear  as  inconsistent  and  contradictory  as 
himself. 

Figs  came  from  Turkey. 
loLinp  Jails  FROM  Cieling. 
Lamp  hangs  from  Cieling. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  species  of  motion. 

Falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  species  of  motion. 

Hangs  is  a  complex  term  for  a  species  of  attachment. 

^*  Ne  p«bb  je  e  te  on  jqiumman  pophce.  he  pophte  pepman  anb 
jnpman."  That  is,  AAnon  legistia,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  creavit, 
creavit  eos  marem  et  foeminam  ?     St.  Matt.  xix.  4. 

[See  Qrimm's  Orammatik,ii.  732.  iii.  265.  for  the  word/ram.— Eo.] 
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Have  we  occasion  to  communicate  or  mention  the  com- 
mencement or  BEGINNING  of  these  motions  and  of  this 
attachment;  and  the  place  where  these  motions  and  this 
attachment  commence  or  begin  ?  It  is  impossible  to  have 
complex  terms  for  each  occasion  of  this  sort.  What  more 
natural  then,. or  more  simple,  than  to  add  the  signs  of  tiiose 
ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning  (which  will  remain  always 
the  same)  and  the  name  of  the  place  (which  will  perpetually 
vary)  ? 

Thus, 
"  Figs  came — beginning  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls — beginning  Cicling. 
Lamp  hangs — beginning  Cieling." 


That  is 
Turkey  the  Place  of  beginning  to  come. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  fall. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  hang. 

B, — You  have  here  shown  its  meaning  when  it  relates  to 
place  ;  but  Wilkins  tells  us,  that  ''  from  refers  primarily  to 
place  and  situation:  and  secondarily  to  time."  So  that  you 
have  yet  given  but  half  its  meaning. 

— "  Fbom  mom  till  night  th'  eternal  lanim  rang." — 

There  is  no  place  referred  to  in  this  line. 

H. — From  relates  to  every  thing  to  which  beginning  re- 
lates ^  and  to  nothing  else  :  and  therefore  is  referable  to  Time 


I  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Iheaning  of  this  word 
FROM,  and  of  its  correspondent  prepositiops  in  other  languages,  had 
been  clearly  understood,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  would  never 
have  differed  concerning  the  Eternal  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
FROM  the  Father,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Sod  ?  And  that,  if  they 
had  been  determined  to  separate,  they  would  at  least  have  chosen  some 
safer  cause  of  schism } 

**  Jpelles,     I  have  now,  Campaspe,  almost  made  an  end. 
Campaspe.     You  told  me,  Apelles,  you  would  never  end.       ^ 
Ap,    Never  end  my  love :  for  it  shall  be  Eternal, 
Cam,     That  is,  neither  to  have  Beginning  nor  ending." 

Campaspe  by  John  Lilly,  act  4.  sc.  4. 
"  Eternal  sure,  as  without  end 


Without  Beginning."' 


Paradise  Regifined,  book  4,  line  391< 
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aa  well  as  to  motion :  without  which  indeed  there  caa  be  no 
Tifne. 

**  The  larum  rang  bxoikking  Morning  s" 

i.e.  Morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginniko  to  ring. 

B^ — Still  I  have  difficulty  to  trust  to  this  explanation.  For 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  has  numbered  up  twenty  different  meanings  of 
this  Preposition  from.     He  says^  it  denotes^ 

'*  1,  Privation. 

2.  Reception, 

3.  Descent  or  Birth, 

4.  Transmission* 

5.  Abstraction. 

"  To  say  that  Immensity  does  not  signify  boundless  space,  and  that 
Eternity  does  not  signify  duration  or  time  mthout  Beginning  and  end ; 
is,  I  think,  affirming  that  words  have  no  meaning." — Dr,  Sam,  Clarke's 
fifth  Reply  to  Leibnits's  fifth  Paper,  sect.  104-106. 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  say,  that  the  explanation  of  this  single  prepo- 
sition would  have  decided  Uie  controversy  more  effectually,  than  aU  the 
authorities  and  all  the  solid  arguments  produced  by  the  wise  and  honest 
bishop  Procopowicz  ?  and  thus  have  withheld  one  handle  at  least  of 
reproach,  from  those  who  assert — "  Que  Ton  pourroit  justement  difinir 
la  th^ologie — L'art  de  composer  des  chimferes  en  combinant  ensemble 
des  qualities  impossibles  it  concilier." — Systhne  de  la  Nature,  torn.  2, 
p.  55. 

[In  order  to  see  how  far  this  reproach  is  applicable  to  some  of  the 
theology  of  the  present  day,  take  the  following : 

'*  But,  alas  !  here  proud  men,  by  attempting  to  explain  what  is  inejp» 
plicahle,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  be  more  explicit" 
—p.  18.  "  The  Church  is  now  compelled,  by  the  perverseness  of  dis- 
puters,  to  state  plainly  what  has  been  revealed  to  her. . . .  Still,  observe, 
that  the  Church  is  not  attempting  to  explain.  She  only  asserts." — p.  15. 
And  again,  "  This  verse  is  not  added  as  an  explanation  of  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery,  but  simply  to  shew  what  the  Church  meaiw,  &c." — p.  22. 
'^Letter  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  DJ). 
1838. 

Thus,  she  csji"shew  what  she  means"  without  "explanation," 
->-can  *'  mean"  that  which  is  "  inexplicable," '^can  be  "  explicit"  with- 
out "  explaining, "-^Biid  "  state  plainly  "  that  which  she  does  "  not 
attempt  to  explain"  "  She  only  asserts"  what  is  "  inexplicable," 
(ancT  therefore  unintelligible,)  but  without  which  **  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  Scripture ;" — ^p.  8.:  i.  e.  Scripture  cannot  be  understood  but  in 
a  sense  that  is  unintelligible, ^-'^llie  "  proud  men,"  and  "  perverse  dis- 
puters,"  are  doubtless  such  as  lack  "  that /^ro^/ra/ton  of  the  understand^ 
ing  and  will,  which  are  indispensable  in  Christian  instruction."  See 
the  Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation,  1815,  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbiehop  of  Canterbury.^'Eo.'] 
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6.  Su€ee$$ion. 

7.  Emission. 

8«  Progress  from  premises  to  inferences. 

9*  Place  or  Person  from  whom  a  message  is  brought. 

10.  Extraction. 

1 1  •  Reason  or  Motive. 

12.  Ground  or  Cause. 

13.  Distance. 

14.  Separation  or  liecessto?i. 
16.  Exemption  or  Deliverance. 

16.  Absence. 

17.  Derivation, 

18.  Distance  from  the  past. 

19.  Contrary  to. 

20.  Removal." 

To  these  he  adds  twenty^two  other  manners  of  using  it.  And 
he  has  accompanied  each  with  instances  sufficiently  numerous, 
as  proofs  ^ 

£r. — ^And  yet  in  all  his  instances  (which,  I  believe,  are  above 
Hventy)  from  continues  to  retain  invariably  one  and  the  same 
single  meaning.  Consult  them :  and  add  to  them  as  many 
more  instances  as  you  please;  and  yet  (if  J  have  explained 
myself  as  clearly  as  I  ought,  and  as  I  think  I  have  done)  no 
further  assistance  of  mine  will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
extract  the  same  meaning  of  the  word  from  from  all  of  them. 

^  Greenwood  sayB-— "  From  signifies  Motion  from  a  place ;  and  then 
it  is  put  in  opposition  to  to. 

"  2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Beginning  of  time, 

"3.  It  denotes  the  Original  of  things. 

'*  4.  It  denotes  the  Order  of  a  thing,  ('*  And  in  these  three  last 
senses  it  is  put  before  Adverbs.") 

"  5.  It  e^pnifies  Of." 

The  caprice  of  language  is  worth  remarking  in  the  words  Van  (the 
Dutch  FVom)  and  Rear,  both  of  which  we  have  retained  in  English  as 
Substantives,  and  therefore  they  are  allowed  with  us  to  have  a  meaning. 
But  being  only  employed  as  Prepositions  by  the  Dutch,  Italian  and 
French,  our  philosophers  cannot  be  persuaded  to  allow  them  ai^  trans- 
marine meaning. — Animam  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  And  thus 
Van  in  Holland,  Von  in  Qermany,  Avanti  in  Italy,  and  Avant  and  Der- 
rihre  in  France,  are  merely  dea  petits  mots  inventus  pour  €tre  mis  atant 
lee  Nome,  or*  in  the  tan  of  Nouns. 
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And  you  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  *'  characters  of  quies^ 
cence  and  of  motion,*'  attributed  by  Mr.  Harris  to  the  word 
FROM,  belong  indeed  to  the  words  Hang  and  Fall,  used  in  the 
different  sentences.  And  by  the  same  manner  of  transferring 
to  the  preposition  the  meaning  of  some  x>ther  word  in  the  sen- 
tence,  have  all  Johnson's  and  Greenwood's  supposed  different 
meanings  arisen. 

B. — You  observed,  some  time  since,  that  the  Prepositions 
WITH  and  WITHOUT  were  directly  opposite  and  contradictory 
to  each  other.  Now  the  same  opposition  is  evident  in  some 
other  of  the  prepositions :  And  this  circumstance,  I  should 
imagine,  must  much  facihtate  and  shorten  the  search  of  the 
etymologist :  For  having  once  discovered  the  meaning  of  one 
of  the  adverse  parties,  the  meaning  of  the  other,  I  suppose, 
must  follow  of  course.  Thus — Going  to  a  place,  is  directly 
the  contrary  of — Going  from  a  place. — If  then  you  are  right 
in  your  explanation  of  from  ;  (and  I  will  not  deny  that  ap- 
pearances are  hitherto  in  your  favour ;)  since  from  means 
Commencemetit  or  Beginning,  to  must  mean  End  or  Terminal 
tion.  And  indeed  I  perceive  that,  if  we  produce  Mr.  Harris's 
instances,  and  say. 


n 


These  Jigs  came  from  Turkey  to  England. 
The  lamp  falls  from  the  deling  to  the  ground. 
The  lamp  hangs  f rata  the  deling  to  thejloor;" 

as  the  word  from  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  motion  and 
hanging ;  so  does  the  word  to  denote  their  termination  :  and 
the  places  where  they  end  or  terminate,  are  respectively  JBii- 
gland,  Ground,  Floor. 

And  since  we  have  as  frequently  occasion  to  mention  the 
termination,  as  we  have  to  mention  the  commencement  of  motion 
or  time ;  no  doubt  it  was  as  likely  that  the  word  denoting  End 
should  become  a  particle  or  preposition,  as  the  word  which 
signified  Beginning.  But  in  the  use  of  these  two  words  to 
and  from,  I  observe  a  remarkable  difference.  From  seems 
to  have  two  opposites  ;  which  ought  therefore  to  mean  the  same 
thing :  and,  if  meaning  the  same,  to  be  used  indifferently  at 
pleasure.  We  always  use  from  (and  From  only)  for  the  be^ 
ginning  either  of  time  or  motion :  but  for  the  termination,  we 
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apply  sometimes  to  and  sometimes  till^  to,  indifferently 
either  to  place  or  time;  but* till  to  titne  only  and  never  to 
place.     Thus,  we  may  say, 

"  From  mom  to  night  th*  eternal  larum  rang." 
or.  From  mom  till  night,  &c. 

But  we  cannot  say,— From  Turkey  till  England. 

if.— The  opposition  of  Prepositions,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
does  undoubtedly  assist  us  much  in  the  discovery  of  the  mean- 
ing of  each  opposite.  And  if,  by  the  total  or  partial  extinction 
of  an  original  language,  there  was  no  root  left  in  the  ground 
for  an  etymologist  to  dig  up,  the  philosopher  ought  no  doubt 
to  be  satisfied  with  reasoning  from  the  contrariety.  But  I  fear 
much,  that  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  I  have  to  encounter, 
and  which  for  two  thousand  years  have  universally  passed  for 
learning  throughout  the  world,  and  for  deep  learning  too,  would 
not  easily  give  way  to  any  arguments  of  mine  ci  priori.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  etymology,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward the  original  word  as  well  as  its  meaning.  That  same 
etymology  will  very  easily  account  for  the  peculiarity  you  have 
noticed  :  and  the  difficulty  solved,  like  other  enemies  subdued, 
will  become  an  useful  ally  and  additional  strength  to  the  con- 
queror. 

The  opposition  to  the  preposition  from,  resides  singly  in 
the  preposition  to*.  Which  has  not  perhaps  (for  I  am  not 
clear  that  it  has  not)  precisely  the  signification  of  End  or 
Termination^  but  of  something  tantamount  or  equivalent. 
The  preposition  to  (in  Dutch  written  toe  and  tot,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  original)  is  the  Gothic  substantive  TjVllI  or 
TjinhTS,  i.e.  Act^  Effect ^  Result y  Consummation.  Which 
Gothic  substantive  is  indeed  itself  no  other  than. the  past  par- 
ticiple TAma  or  TAniAS,  of  the  verb  TAriQAN" 
agere.     And  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finished^. 

>  [Till  seems  to  be  the  Scandinavian  form.  See  Ihre : — also  Grimm, 
iii.  257. — ^Ed.] 

«  [See  Grimm,  ii.  722.  iii.  254  :  rftf,  tu,  zu,  ze,  zi,  to. — EdT] 

'  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tuan  or  Tuon,  whence  the 
modem  German  Ihun,  and  its  preposition  (varying  like  its  verb) 
Tu.  [Zu.] 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  Teo^an,  and  preposition  To. 

^  "  Dativtts  cuicunque  oration!  adjungi  potest,  in  qua  acquisitio  vel 
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After  this  derivation,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  least  myite- 
rious  or  wonderful  that  we  should,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in 
English,  prefix  this  same  word  to  to  the  infinitive  of  our  verbs. 
For  the  verbs,  in  English,  not  being  distinguished^  as  in  other 
languages,  by  a  peculiar  teimination,  and  it  being  sometimes 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  their  plcLce,  when  the  old 
termination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  was  dropped,  this  word 
TO  (i.  e.  Act)  became  necessary  to  be  prefixed,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  nouns,  and  to  invest  them  with  the 
verbal  character:  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  nouk. 
Love,  and  the  veru,  to  Love,  but  what  must  be  comprised 
in  the  prefix  to. 

The  infinitive,  therefore,  appears  plainly  to  be,  what  the 
Stoics  called  it,  the  very  verb  itself;  pure  and  uncompounded 
with  the  various  accidents  of  mood,  of  number,  of  gender,  of 
person,  and  (in  English)  of  tense;  which  accidents  are,  in  some 
languages,  joined  to  the  verb  by  variety  of  ^tfrmtiia^to/i;  and  in 
some,  by  an  additional  word  signifying  the  added  circumstance. 
And  if  our  English  Grammarians  and  Philosophers  had  trusted 
something  less  to  their  reading  and  a  little  more  to  their  own 
reflection,.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  very  awkwardness 
and  imperfection  of  our  own  language,  in  this  particular  of  the 
infinitive,  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  all  their 
difiSculties  about  the  verb  :  and  would  have  led  them  to  un* 
derstand  and  explain  that  which  the  perfection  of  more  arti- 
ficial and  improved  languages  contributed  to  conceal  from 
others.  For  I  reckon  it  a  great  advantage  which  an  English 
philosopher  has  over  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  lan- 
guages only  which  do  this  business  by  termination.  For 
though  I  think  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe,  that  all  these 
Terminations  may  likewise  be  traced  to  their  respective  origin  ; 
and  that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  to  us,  they 
were  not  originally  the  effect  of  premeditated  and  deliberate 
art,  but  separate  words  by  length  of  time  corrupted  and  coa- 
lescing with  the  words  of  which  they  are  now  considered  as 
the  Terminations :  Yet  this  was  less  likely  to  be  suspected  by 
others.     And  if  it  had  been  suspected,  they  would  have  had 

ademtio,  commodum  aut  incommodum,  aut  finis,  quem  in  schoiis 
Logici  Finem  cm  dicunti  significatur."— Sctc;pi»ii  Gram,  Philosapk, 
p.  xiii. 
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mttch  further  to  travel  to  their  journey's  end,  and  through  a 
road  much  more  embarrassed ;  as  the  corruption  in  those  lan- 
guages is  of  much  longer  standing  than  in  ours«  and  more 
complex. 

And  yet,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  our  Grammarians 
have  not  only  slighted,  but  hare  even  been  afraid  to  touch, 
this  friendly  clue :  for  of  all  the  points  which  they  endeavour 
to  shuffle  over,  there  is  none  in  which  they  do  it  more  grossly 
than  in  this  of  the  Infinitive. 

Some  are  contented  to  call  to,  a  mark  of  the  infinitive 
mood\     But  how,  or  why,  it  is  so,  they  are  totally  silent. 

Others  call  it  a  Preposition. 

Others,  a  Particle. 

Skinner  calls  it  an  Equivocal  Article^. 

And  others^  throw  it  into  that  common  sink  and  repository 
of  all  heterogeneous  unknown  corruptions,  the  Adverb. 

And  when  they  have  thus  given  it  a  name,  they  hope  you 
will  be  satisfied :  at  least  they  trust  that  they  shall  not  be 
arraigned  for  this  conduct ;  because  those  who  should  arraign 
them,  will  need  the  same  shift  for  themselves. 

There  is  one  mistake  however,  from  which  this  Prefix  to 
ought  to  have  rescued  them :  they  should  not  have  repeated 
the  error,   of  insisting  that  the  Infinitive  was  a  mere  Noun* : 

1  Lowth  (page  66)  says — "  The  Preposition  to  placed  before  the 
Verb  makes  ihe  Infinitive  Mood"  Now  this  is  manifestly  not  so :  for 
TO  placed  before  ttie  Verb  loveth,  will  not  make  the  Infinitive  Mood. 
He  would  have  said  more  truly,  tliat  to  placed  before  some  Nouns 
makes  Verbs.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Verb, 

^  ''  Melius  infinitiva  sua  Anglo-Saxones  per  term.  ak«  quam  nos  hodie 
mquhoco  illo  artieulo,  to  prsemiseo,  eeepe  etiam  omisso,  distinxerunt."'^- 
Canones  Etymologici. 

s  8.  Johnson  Bays— "To,  adverb  [co,  Saxon;  TV,  Dutch.]"  And 
then,  according  to  his  usual  method,  (a  very  convenient  one  for  making 
a  bulky  book  without  trouble)  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  its  various 
significations,  viz.  "1.  A  particle  comiog  between  two  verbs,  and 
noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first.  2.  It  notes  the  intention, 
3.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object.    4.  Noting/ti/iirt/y." 

4  "  The  words  Actiones  end  Lectiones  (WiUcins  says)  are  but  the 
plural  number  of  Agere,  Legere,"  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Wilkins  endeavours  to  save  himself  by  calling  the  Infinitive,  not  a 
mere  nonn,  but  a  Participle  Substantive. — "  That  which  is  called  the 
Infinitive  Mode  should,  according  to  the  true  analogy  of  speech,  be  styled 
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since  it  was  found  necessary  in  English  to  add  another  word 
(viz.)  TO,  merely  to  distinguish  the  Infinitive  from  the  Noun, 
ajfler  the  Infinitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  Termination 
which  it  had  formerly  ^ 

B* — I  do  not  mean  hastily  and  without  further  considera- 
tion absolutely  to  dissent  from  what  you  have  said,  because 
some  part  of  it  appears  to  me  plausible  enough.  And  had 
you  confined  yourself  only  to  the  Segnacaso  or  Preposition,  I 
should  not  suddenly  have  found  much  to  offer  in  reply.  But 
when  instead  of  the  Segnacaso  (as  Buonmattei  classes  it),  or 
the  Preposition  (as  all  others  call  it),  or  the  mark  of  the 
hifinitive  (as  it  is  peculiarly  u^ed  in  English),  you  direct  me 
to  consider  it  as  the  necessary  and  distinguishing  sign  of  the 
VERB,  you  do  yourself  throw  difficulties  in^my  way  which  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  remove.  For  it  is  impossible 
not  to  observe,  that  the  Infinitive  is  not  the  only  part  of  our 
English  verbs,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  noun :  and  it 
rests  upon  you  to  explain  why  this  necessary  sign  of  the  Verb 
should  be  prefixed  ^only  to  the  Infinitive,  and  not  also  to  those 
other  parts  of  the  verb  in  English  which  have  no  distin&;uish- 
ing  Termination. 

H. — ^The  fact  is  undoubtedly  as  you  have  stated  it.  There 
are  certainly  other  parts  of  the  English  verb,  undistinguished 


a  Participle  Substantive.  There  hath  been  formerly  much  dispute  among 
some  learned  men,  whither  the  notion  called  the  Infinitive  Mode  ought 
to  be  reduced  according  to  the  philosophy  of  speech.  Some  would 
have  it  to  be  the  prime  and  principal  verb ;  as  signifying  more  directly 
the  notion  of  action  :  and  tiien  the  other  varieties  of  the  verb  should 
be  but  the  inflexions  of  this.  Others  question  whether  the  Infinitive 
Mode  be  a  verb  or  no,  because  in  the  Greek  it  receives  articles  as  a 
noun.  Scaliger  concludes  it  to  be  a  verb,  but  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
Mode,  Vossius  adds,  that  though  it  be  not  Modus  in  Actu,  yet  it  is 
Modus  in  Potentia.  AH  which  difficulties  will  be  most  clearly  stated 
by  asserting  it  to  be  a  Substantive  Participle,*' 

Real  Character,  part  4,  chap.  6. 

Mr.  Harris  without  any  palliation  says, — *'  These  Infinitives  go  fur- 
ther, lliey  not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of  Attributives,  but  they 
also  assume  that  of  Substantives." — Hermes,  book  1,  chap.  8. 

■  [It  should  be  noted  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  sign  to  had  always 
been  prefixed  to  the  Future  Infinitive  :  and  Lye  adds,  "  interdum,  re- 
dundanter  tamen,  puns,  L  e.  primitivis  Infinitivis  :  ut.  To  t5epian»  ser^ 
vire,  Chron.  Sax.  118.  10,  &c,"— See  Additioniil  Notes. — En.] 
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from  the  noan  by  termination;  but  this  ia  to  me  rather  a 
circamstance  of  confirmation  than  an  objection.  For  the 
truth  18^  that  to  them  also  (and  to  those  parts  onljf  which 
have  not  a  distinguishing  termination)  as  well  as  to  the  Infini* 
tive,  is  this  distinguishing  sign  equally  necessary,  and  equally 
prefixed.  Do  (the  auxiliary  verb  as  it  has  been  called ')  is 
derived  from  the  same  root,  and  is  indeed  the  same  word  as 
TO.  The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  d  is  so  very  small, 
that  an  Etymologist  knows  by  the  practice  of  languages,  and 
an  Anatomist  by  the  reason  of  that   practice,    that  in   the 


>  "The  verb  to  do  (says  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt,  Essay,  Note  37)  is  con- 
sidered by  Wallis  and  other  later  grammarians,  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 
It  is  so  used,  though  very  rarefy,  by  Chaucer.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  exact  power  which  do,  as  an  auxiliary,  now  has  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and  still  less  to  be  accounted  for  from 
Amalogy** 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  distinguishing  terminations  of  the  verb  still 
remained,  although  not  constantly  employed ;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  that  situation  of  the  language,  either  to  use  them  or  drop  them,  as 
best  suited  his  purpose,  and  sometimes  he  uses  both  termination  and 
sign.  Thus,  in  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  he  drops  the  Infinitive  /ermt- 
na/ton;  andusesTo. 

"  My  liege  lady :  generally,  quod  he. 
Women  desyren  to  have  soveraynte 
As  well  over  her  husbondes  as  her  love." 
And  again  a  few  lines  after,  he  uses  the  infinitive  termination,  ex- 
cluding TO. 

"  In  al  the  court  nas  there  wife  ne  mayde 
y      Ne  widow,  that  contraried  that  he  saide. 
But  said,  he  was  worthy  ban  his  lyfe." 
So  also, 

"  I  trowe  that  if  Envye,  iwys, 
Knewe  the  best  man  that  is 
On  thys  syde  or  beyonde  the  see. 
Yet  somwhat  lackbn  him  wold  she." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
The  same  may  be  shewn  by  innumerable  other  instances  throughout 
Chaucer. 

B.  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says — *'  The  Persons  plural  keepe  the 
termination  of  the  fint  person  singular.  In  former  times,  till  about 
the  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  wont  to  be  formed  by 
adding  en*  But  now  (whatsoever  is  the  cause)  it  hath  quite  growne 
out  of  use,  and  that  other  so  generally  prevailed  that  I  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  set  this  afoot  againe."  This  is  the  reason  why  Chaucer  used 
both  TO  and  do  more  rc^y  than  we  use  them  at  present, 
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derivation  of  words  it  is  scarce  worth  regarding  \  And  for 
the  same  reason  that  to  is  put  before  the  Infinitive^  no  used 
fo]*merly  to  be  put  before  such  other  parts  of  the  verb  which 
likewise  were  not  distinguished  from  the  noun  by  termination* 
As  we  still  say — /  do  /ot?e,— instead  of — /  love.  And  1 
noED  or  DID  love — ^instead  of  I  loved*  But  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  observe,  that  if  a  distinguishing  termination  is  used^ 
then  the  distinguishing  do  or  did  must  be  omitted,  the  Ter^ 
mination  fulfilling  its  office.  And  therefore  we  never  find*-—/ 
DID  loved:  or  He  doth  loveth.  But  /did  love;  He  doth 
love. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  approved  practice  at  present,  to  use  do 
before  those  parts  of  the  Verb^  they  being  now  by  custom 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  Place:  and  therefore  the 
redundancy  is  now  avoided,  and  do  is  considered,  in  that 
case,  as  unnecessary  and  expletive. 

However  it  is  still  used,  and  is  the  common  practice,  and 
should  be  used,  whenever  the  distinguishing  Place  is  disturbed 
by  Interrogation^  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  Negation,  or  of  some 
other  words  between  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb.   As, — 

He  DOES  not  love  the  truth. 

Does  he  love  the  truth? 

He  DOES  at  the  same  time  love  the  truth. 

And  if  we  chuse  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  verbal  Sign,  do, 
we  must  supply  its  place  by  a  distinguishing  termination  to 
the  verb.     As^— 

He  loveth  hot  the  truth. 

Loveth  he  the  truth  ? 

He  at  the  same  time  loveth  the  truth. 

Or  where  the  verb  has  not  a  distinguishing  termination  (as 
in  plurals)— 

They  do  not  love  the  truth ; 

Do  they  love  the  truth  ? 

They  do  at -the  same  time  love  the  truth — 

Here,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  verbal  sign,  we  must  remove  the 
negative  or  other  intervening  word  or  words  from  between  the 

>  See  the  Notei  page  47. 
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nominative  ciuie  and  the  verb ;  and  lo  reatore  the  distioguishiog 
Plac^.     A«> — 

They  love  not  the  truth. 

Love  they  the  truth  ? 

At  the  same  time  they  love  the  truth  \ 

And  thus  we  see  that^  though  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
truly  says,  account  for  the  use  of  this  verbal  sign  from  any 
Analogy  to  other  language^,  yet  there  is  no  caprice  in  these 
methods  of  employing  to  and  do,  so  differently  from  the 
practice  of  other  languages :  but  that  they  arise  from  the 
peculiar  method  which  the  English  language  has  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  same  necessary  end,  which  other  languages  attain 
by  distinguishing  Termination. 

£.•— *I  observe,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  Johnson  have 
not  chosen  to  give  the  slightest  hint  concerning  the  derivation 
of  to'.  Minshew  distinguishes  between  the  preposition  to, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  to.  Of  the  first  he  is  silent, 
and  of  the  latter  he  says — "  to,  as  to  make,  to  walk,  to  do,  a 
Grseco  articulo  to  ;  idem  est  ut  to  iroieiv,  to  irepiwareiv,  ro 
irparreiv,**  But  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  is  persuaded  that  our 
language  has  taken  it  from  the  Hebrew.  And  Vossius  derives 
the  correspondent  Latin  Preposition  ad  from  the  same  source. 

H, — Yes.  But  our  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
were  not  altogether  so  fond  of  the*  Hebrew,  nor  quite  so  well 
acquainted  with  it,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Vossius  were.  And  if 
Boerhaave  could  not  consent,  and  Voltaire'  thought  it  ridi- 
culous, to  seek  a  remedy  in  South  America  for  a  disease  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  North  of  Europe,  how  much  more  would 
they  have  resisted  the  etymology  of  this  pretended  Jewish 


1  It  is  not  however  uncommon  to  say — "  They,  at  the  same  time, 
lave  the  truth."  Where  the  intervening  words  (at  the  same  time)  are 
considered  as  merely  parenthetical^  and  the  mind  of  the  speaker  still 
preserves  the  connexion  of  place  between  the  nominative  case  and  the 
verb. 

'  ["  Zv,  ad.  Ooth.  at  and  du ;  Franc,  za,  ze,  and  az,  &e.  Omnia 
•ffinia  Latino  ad.  Nam  ad  et  to  se  mutu6  productmt  per  anastro- 
phen."— TFacA/^.  (himm  supposes  that  to  and  at  may  be  identical, 
and  have  the  same  origin  with  the  Latin  ad.  Grammat,  iii.  p.  258, 
S54.— Ed.] 

*  *^  La  Quinquina,  seul  sp^cifique  centre  leo  fi^vres  intermittentes, 

o2 
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Preposition !  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
correspondent  Latin  Preposition  ad  has  a  more  natural  origin, 
and  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  to.  It  is  merely  the  past 
participle  of  Agere\  (Which  past  participle  is  likewise  a 
Latin  Substamiive.) 

{aODUm   flOD    —   AD 
or      -—    or    —   or 
aCTUm    ACT   — ■    AT. 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  Latin  verse  knows  how  easily 
the  Romans  dropped  their  final  urn:  for  their  poets  would 
never  have  .taken  that  licence,  had  it  not  been  previously  jus- 
tified by  common  pronunciation.  And  a  little  consideration  of 
the  organs  and  practice  of  speech,  will  convince  him  how  easily 
Agd  or  Act  would  become  ad  or  at*,  as  indeed  this  preposi- 

plac6  par  la  nature  dans  lea  montagnes  du  P^rou,  tandis  qu'elle  a  mis 
la  fi^vre  dans  le  reste  du  monde." — Voltaire,  Hist.  G^n&ale. 

"  II  meurit  &  Mocha  dans  le  sable  Arabique 
Ce  CBff6  n^cessaire  aux  pays  des  frimats ; 
II  met  la  fi^vre  en  nos  climats, 
£t  le  remMe  en  Amerique." 

Voltaire,  Lettre  au  Roi  de  Prusse. 

1  My  much  valued  and  valuable  friend  Dr.  Warner,  the  very  inge- 
nious author  of  Metbonariston,  or  a  new  pleasure  recommended,  in  a 
dissertation  upon  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  has  remarked  that — "  G  and 
G  were  by  the  Romans  always  pronounced  hard,  i.  e.  as  the  Greek  K. 
and  r,  before  all  vowels :  which  sound  of  them  it  would  have  been 
well  if  we  had  retained ;  for,  had  this  been  done,  the  inconvenience  of 
many  equivocal  sounds,  and  much  appearance  of  irregularity  in  the 
language,  would  have  been  avoided." — ^Perhaps  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  cite  any  thing  from  a  book  which  must  assuredly  be  in  every  classical 
hand :  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  lest,  instead  of  Aggere  and  Aggitum  he  should  pronounce 
these  words  Adjere  and  Adjitum,  and  be  disgusted  with  a  derivation 
which  might  then  seem  forced  and  unnatural. 

^  If  the  reader  keeps  in  mind  the  note  to  page  47,  he  will  easily  per- 
ceive how  actum  became  the  irregular  participle  of  ogere,  instead  of 
agitum  or  agtum.  For  it  depended  entirely  on  the  emplo3rment  or 
omission  of  the  compression  there  noticed.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
in  all  languages  (for  the  natural  reason  is  the  same)  if  two  of  the  letters 
(coupled  in  that  note)  come  together,  in  one  of  which  the  compression 
should  be  employed  and  in  the  other  omitted,  the  speaker  for  his  own 
convenience  will  either  employ  the  compression  in  both,  or  omit  it  in 
both ;  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  written  character.  Thus 
(amongst  ixmumerfibl^  imtaDces)  an  Snglishmfm  prQuounc^^— ^vs^rv^^— 
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lion  was  indifferently  written  by  the  antients.  By  the  mo- 
dems the  preposition  was  written  ad  with  the  d  only,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word  called  the  conjunct 
Hon,  AT ;  which  for  the  same  reason  was  written  with  the  T 
only,  though  that  likewise  had  antiently  been  written,  as  the 
preposition^  either  ad  or  at*. 

B» — You  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  different  employ- 
ment of  TILL  and  TO. 

jff.— That  TILL  should  be  opposed  to  from^  only  when  we 
are  talking  of  Time^  and  upon  no  other  occasion,  is  evidently 
for  this  reason,  (viz.)  that  till  is  a  word  compounded  of  to 
and  While,  i.  e.  Time,  And  you  will  observe  that  the  coales- 
cence of  these  two  words,  To-hpile,  took  place  in  the  language 
long  before  the  present  wanton  and  superfluous  use  of  the 
article  the,  which  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  modern  speech 
is  now  interposed.  So  that  when  we  say — "  From  morn  till 
fiightf'* — it  is  no  more  than  if  we  said — *'  From  morn  to  time 
night^,^*  When  we  say — "  From  mom  to  night"  the  word 
Time  is  omitted  as  unnecessary.  So  we  might  say— ^'  From 
Turkey  to  the  place  called  England;^'  or  **to  place  Eng" 
land/*  But  we  leave  out  the  mention  of  Place,  as  superfluous, 
and  say  only — "  to  England." 

B. — You  acknowledge  then  that  the  opposition  of  preposi- 
tions is  useful,  as  far  as  it  reaches.     But,  besides  their  opposi-- 


and  a  Frencbman—- opserver.  So  we  learn  from  Quinctilian  (lib.  1. 
cap.  7.)  that  the  Romans  pronounced  oFtinuit,  though  they  wrote 
oBtintiit, — "  Cum  dico  obtinuit,  secundam  b  literam  ratio  poscit;  aures 
magis  audiunt  p." — In  the  same  manner  a  Roman  would  pronounce 
the  word  either  aoDttm  or  acrum,  that  he  might  not,  in  two  letters 
coining  close  together,  shift  so  instantly  from  the  employment  to  the 
omission  of  the  compression. 

>  "Ad  et  At,  non  tantum  ob  significationem,  sed  et  originem 
diversam,  diversimode  scribere  saiius  est." — G.  /.  Vossius,  Etymol, 
Ling,  Lot. 

*  It  is  not  unusual  with  the  common  people,  and  some  antient 
authors,  to  use  While  alone  as  a  preposition ;  that  is,  to  leave  out  to, 
and  say — /  will  stay  while  Evening,  Instead  of — till  Evening ;  or, 
to  while  Evening.  That  is—/  toiU  stay  time  Evening, — ^instead  of— 
to  time  Evening,  Thus—"  Sygeberte  wyth  hys  two  bretheme  gave 
backe  whtle  they  came  to  the  ryver  of  Sigoune." — "  He  commaunded 
her  to  be  bounden  to  a  wylde  horse  tayle  by  the  here  of  her  bedde  and 
80  to  be  drawen  wbtlb  she  were  dede." 
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tion  and  absolate  contradiction^  I  should  imagine  that  the 
marked  and  didtitiguished  manner  also,  in  which  different  pre- 
positions are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sentence;  must  very 
much  tend  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  their  distinct  signiflca* 
tionSi 


''  Well !  *tis  e*en  so !  I  have  got  the  London  disease  they  call 
Love.     I  am  sick  of  my  husband,  and  for  my  gallant^ J' 

Love  makes  her  sick  of,  and  sick  for.  Here  of  and  for 
seem  almost  placed  in  opposition ;  at  least  their  effects  in  the 
sentence  are  most  evidently  different ;  for,  by  the  help  of  these 
two  Prepositions  alone,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  words,  she  expresses  the  two  contrary  affections  of  Loathe 
ing  and  Desire. 

H. — No.  Small  assistance  indeed,  if  any,  can  be  derived 
from  such  instances  as  this.  I  rather  think  they  tend  to  mis* 
lead  than  to  direct  an  inquirer.  Love  was  not  here  the  only 
disease.  This  poor  lady  had  a  complication  of  distempers ; 
she  had  two  disorders :  a  sickness  of  Loathing — and  a  sick- 
ness OF  Desire.  She  was  sick  for  Disgust,  and  sick  for 
Love. 

Sick  OF  disgust  for  her  husband. 
Sick  OP  love  for  her  gallant. 
Sick  FOR  disgust  of  her  husband. 
Sick  FOR  love  of  her  gallant. 

Her  disgust  was  the  offspring  of  her  hushtLud,  proceeded 
from  her  husband,  was  begotten  upon  her  by  her  husband. 
Her  gallant  was  the  cause  of  her  love. 

I  think  I  have  clearly  expressed  the  meaning  of  her  declara* 
tion.  ,  And  I  have  been  purposely  tautologous,  that  by  my 
indifferent  application  of  the  two  words  of  and  for — both  to 
her  disgust  and  to  her  love,  the  smallest  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition between  these  prepositions  might  be  done  away.  Indeed, 
the  difference  between  them  {thus  considered)  appears  to  be  so 
small,  that  the  author,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  might  have  used 
OF,  where  he  has  put  for.  And  that  he  might  so  have  done, 
the  following  is  a  proof. 

»  Wycherley's  Country  Vl^. 
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^'  Marian*     Came,  Amie,  you  7/  go  with  tu* 
**  Amie.     I  am  not  welh 

**  LioneL  She  *s  Hck  of  the  young  ahep'ard  that  bekist 
her'.'' 

In  the  same  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  say — 
^'  We  are  sick  of  hunger,** — or,  "  We  are  sick  for  hunger/* 
And  in  both  cases  we  shall  have  expressed  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

B. — *Tis  certainly  so  in  practice.  But  is  that  practice  jus- 
tifiable? For  the  words  still  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very  different 
import.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  words  of  and  fob 
are  synonymous. 

H. — ^Very  far  from  it.  I  believe  they  differ  as  widely  as 
CAUSB  and  consequence.  I  imagine  the  word  for  (whether 
denominated  Preposition,  Conjunction,  or  Adverb)  to  be  a 
Noun,  and  to  have  always  one  and  the  same  single  signifi- 
cation, viz.  CAUSE,  and  nothing  else.  Though  Greenwood 
attributes  to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnson  forty-six  different 
meanings  :  for  which  Greenwood  cites  shove  forty,  and  John- 
son above  two-hundred  instances.  But,  with  a  little  attention 
to  their  instances,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  usually 
attribute  to  the  Preposition  the  meaning  of  some  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

Junius  (changing  p  into  f,  and  by  metathesis  of  the  letter 
r)  derives  For  from  the  Greek  Upo*.  Skinner  from  the 
Latin  Pro.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic 
substantive  I^A'Kl^A^  cause. 

I  imagine  also  that  Of  (in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
^\z  and  ^p)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
AI*AKA»  posteritas,  8cc.  T^popa^  proles,  8cc^     That  it  is  a 


1  Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  sc.  6. 

^  [Dr.  Jamieson  adheres  to  this  opinion ;  and  gives  the  Gothic /ovr, 
and  lALfyrer,  as  having  the  same  on^.-^Hermes  ScythicuSj  p.  95. 
See  also  Grimm,  iii.  256. — £d.] 

«  "  Of,  a,  ab,  abs,  de.  A.S.  Op.  D.  Af.  B.  A/.  Goth.  ^\z. 
Bxprimunt  Or.  airo,  ab,  de :  prsesertim  cum  oto  ante  vocabulum  ab 
adspiratione  incipiens,  fiat  a^'."     Junius. 

Minshew  and  Skinner  derive  of  from  the  Latin  ab,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  airo. 
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noun  substanlivey  and  means  always  consequence,  offspring, 
successor 9  follower,  &c. 

And  I  think  it  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  the  old 
patronymical  termination  of  our  northern  ancestors  was  son, 
the  Sclavonic  and  Russian  patronymic  was  of.  Thus  whom  the 
English  and  Swedes  named  Peterson,  the  Russians  called  Pe- 
terhof.  And  as  a  polite  foreign  affectation  afterwards  induced 
some  of  our  ancestors  to  assume  Fils  or  Fitz  (i.  e.  Fils  or 
Filius)  instead  of  son  ;  so  the  Russian  affectation  in  more 
modern  times  changed  of  to  Vilch  (i.  e.  Fitz,  Fils  or  Filius) 
and  Pelerhqf  became  Petrovitch  or  Pelrowitz. 

So  M.  de  Brosses  (torn.  2.  p.  295.)  observes  of  the  Ro- 
mans— **  Remarquons  sur  les  noms  propres  des  families  Ro- 
maines  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  seul  qui  ne  soit  termini  en  ius  ; 
desinence  fort  semblable  k  V  vloc  des  Orecs,   c'est  k  dire 
Jilius\" 

B. — Stop,  stop,  Sir.  Not  so  hasty,  I  beseech  you.  Let 
us  leave  the  Swedes,  and  the  Russians,  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  out  of  the  question  for  the  present ;  and  confine 
yourself,  if  you  please,  as  in  the  beginning  you  confined  my 
enquiry,  to  the  English  only.  Above  two  hundred  instances, 
do  you  say,  produced  by  Johnson  as  proofs  of  at  leastybrfy- 
six  different  meanings  of  this  one  preposition  for,  when  Harris 
will  not  allow  one  single  meaning  to  all  the  prepositions  in  the 
world  together  !  And  is  it  possible  that  one  and  the  same 
author,  knowing  this,  should  in  the  same  short  preface,  and  in 
the  compass  of  a  very  few  short  pages,  acknowledge  the  former 
to  be  "  the  person  best  qualified  to  give  a  perfoct  Grammar*," 
and  yet  compliment  the  grammar  of  the  latter,  as  the  standard 
of  accuracy,  acuteness  and  perfection^! 

if. — Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  the  wise  men  of  this  world  know  full 
well  that  the  family  of  the  Blandishes^  are  universal  favonrites. 

^  "  £t  quamvis  nunc  dierum  habeant  quidem,  ad  Anglorum  imita- 
tionem,  familiarum  nomina ;  sunt  tamen  ea  plenimque  mere  patrony- 
mica :  sunt  enim  Price,  Powel,  Bowel,  Bowen,  Pugh,  Parry,  Penry, 
Prichard,  Probert,  Proger,  &c.  nihil  aliud  quam  Ap  Rhys,  Ap  Howel, 
Ap  Owen,  Ap  Hugh,  Ap  Harry,  Ap  Henry,  Ap  Richard,  Ap  Robert,  Ap 
Roger,  &c ap,  hoc  est  mab,  filius."    Wallis,  Preftice. 

^  See  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Oram.  Preface,  p.  6. 

«  See  id.  p.  14. 

*  See  the  Heiress,  (one  little  morsel  of  fidse  moral  excepted,)  the 
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Good  breeding  and  policy  direct  us  to  mention  the  living  only 
nvith  praise ;  and  if  we  do  at  any  time  hazard  a  censure,  to 
let  it  fall  only  on  the  dead. 

J3. — Pray,  which  of  those  qualities  dictated  that  remark  ? 

JFf. — Neither.  But  a  quality  which  passes  for  brutality 
and  ill-nature  :  and  which,  in  spite  of  hard  blows  and  heavy 
burdens,  would  make  me  rather  chuse  in  the  scale  of  beings 
to  exist  a  mastiff  or  a  mule,  than  a  monkey  or  alapdog.  But 
why  haye  you  overlooked  ray  civility  to  Mr.  Harris  ?  Do  you 
not  perceive,  that  by  contending  for  only  one  meaning  to  the 
word  FOR,  I  am  forty-five  times  more  complaisant  to  him  than 
Johnson  is? 

B. — ^He  loves  every  thing  that  is  Greek,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  will  owe  you  many  thanks  for  this  Greek  favour. — 
Danaos  dona  ferentes, — But  confirm  it  if  you  please ;  and  (if 
you  can)  strengthen  your  doubtful  etymology  (which  I  think' 
wants  strengthening)  by  extracting  your  single  meaning  of 
FOR  from  all  Greenwood's  and  Johnson's  numerous  instances. 

H. — That  would  be  a  tedious  task ;  and,  I  trust,  unneces- 
sary; and  for  that  reason  only  I  have  not  pursued  the  method 
you  now  propose,  with  all  the  other  particles  which  I  have 
before  explained.  But  as  this  manner  of  considering  the 
Prepositions,  though  many  years  familiar  to  me,  is  novel  to 
you,  I  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to  be  easier  and  clearer  than 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  others.  I  will  risque  therefore 
your  impatience,  whilst  I  explain  one  single  instance  under 
each  separate  meaning  attributed  to  for. 

Greenwood  says — "  The  Preposition  for  has  a  great  many 
significations,  and  denotes  chiefly  for  what  purpose,  end,  or 
use,  or  for  whose  benefit  or  damage  any  thing  is  done  ;  As — 
Christ  died  for  us\"  [i.e.  Cause  us;  or,  We  being  the 
Cause  of  his  dying.] 

'^  1.  For  serves  to  denote  the  End  or  Object  which  one 
proposes  in  any  action  ;  As — To  Jight  for  the  public  good" 
[i.e.  cause  the  public  good;  or.  The  public  good  being  the 
Cause  of  fighting.] 

most  perfect  and  meritorious  comedy,  without  exception,  of  any  on  our 
stage. 

1  [The  Brackets  here  and  in  the  foUowmg  11  pages,  do  not,  as  else- 
where, denote  new  matter. — £i>.] 
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2.  It  serves  to  mark  the  Motive f  the  Causey  the  Subfeci 
of  any  action ;  As — He  does  all  things  for  the  love  of  virtue.** 
[i.  e.  The  love  of  virtue  being  the  Cauu*'] 

*'  3.  It  is  used  to  mark  the  use  for  which  a  thing  is  done ; 
As — Chelsey  Hospital  was  built  for  disabled  soldiers.*^  [i.e. 
Disabled  soldiers  being  the  Cause  of  its  being  built.] 

'^  4.  It  is  used  likewise  to  denote  Profit^  Advantage^  In* 
terest ;  As—/  ivrite  for  your  satisfaction.*'  [i.e.  Your  satis- 
faction being  the  Cause  of  my  writing.] 

^^  6.  It  is  used  to  denote  for  what  a  thing  is  Proper,  or 
not ;  As — It  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  Fever.'*  In  which 
last  example  to  cure  is  to  be  understood,  [i.e.  Curing  the 
Fever  being  the  Cause  that  it  is  called  a  good  remedy.] 

^'6.  This  preposition  is  used  to  denote  Agreement  or  Help; 
As—- 37#€  Soldier  fights  for  the  King."  [i.e.  The  King  being 
the  Cause  of  his  fighting.] 

''7.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Convenience  or  Inconvenience 
of  a  thing*  As — He  is  big  enough  for  his  age,"  [i.e.  His 
age  being  the  Cause  that  he  is  big  enough  ;  or  that  his  size 
answers  our  expectation.] 

''  8.  It  is  used  to  denote  Exchange  or  Trucking,  Recom^ 
pence.  Retribution  or  Requital  and  Payment ;  As — He  re* 
warded  him  for  his  good  services."  [i.  e.  His  good  services 
being  the  Cause  of  reward.] 

*  '^Hither  we  may  likewise  refer  these  phrases,  Eye  for 
Eye,"  8cc.  [i.e.  An  eye  (destroyed  by  malicious  violence) 
being  the  Cause  of  an  eye  taken  from  the  convict  in  punish- 
ment.] 

'^  9.  It  is  used  to  denote  Instead  of.  In  the  Place  of\  As 
— /  will  grind  for  him."  [i.e.  He  being  the  Cause  of  my 
grinding.] 

**  Sometimes  it  serves  to  denote  a  Mistake ;  As — He 
speaks  one  word  for  another"  [i.e.  Another  word  being  the 
Cause  of  his  speaking  that  word  which  he  speaks.] 

**  10.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Distribution  of  things  by 
Proportion  to  several  others  ;  As — He  sets  down  twelve  Acres 
for  every  man."  [i.e.  Every  or  each  man  being  the  Cause 
of  his  setting  down  twelve  acres.] 

'Ml.  It  denotes  the  Condition  of  Persons,  Things  and 
Times ;  As — He  was  a  learned  man  for  those  times."     [i.e; 
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The  darkness  or  ignorance  of  those  times  being  the  Cause 
why  he  may  be  considered  as  a  learned  man*] 

^*  12.  It  is  likewise  used  to  denote  In  the  quality  of\  As 
— He  suborned  him  for  a  vriiness.**  [i.e.  For  that  he  might 
be  a  witness ;  or,  vor  to  be  a  witness.-^That  he  might  be  a 
witness ;  or,  to  be  a  witness  being  the  Cause  of  his  suborning 
him.] 

''  It  signifies  likewise  as  much  as  Because  of,  By  reason 
of;  As — To  punish  a  man  for  his  crimes/'  [i.e.  His  crimes 
being  the  Cause  of  punishment.] 

"  It  signifies  As,  or  To  be ;  As — He  was  sent  for  a  pledge.'* 
[i.e.  That  he  might  be  a  pledge/ or  to  be  a  pledge  being  the 
Cause  of  his  being  sent.] 

"  During  ;  to  denote  the  Future  JHfne  ;  As — He  was 
chosen  [to  some  office]  for  life  J'  [i.e.  To  continue  in  that 
office  FOR  life ;  or,  for  the  continuance  of  his  life — ^The 
continuance  of  his  life  being  the  Cause  of  the  continuance  of 
his  office.] 

"  Concerning,  About ;  As — As  for  me.''  [The  sentence 
here  is  not  complete ;  but  it  shall  be  escplained  amongst  John- 
son^s  instances.] 

**  Notwithstanding ;  As,  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults 
of  a  man,  we  add,  for  all  that,  he  is  an  honest  man."  [i.e. 
Though  all  that  has  been  said  may  be  the  Cause  of  thinking 
otherwise,  yet  he  is  an  honest  man.] 

S.  Johnson  says,  "  For,  Preposition : 

**  1  •  Because  of*-^That  which  toe  for  our  unworthiness  [i.e4 
our  unworthiness  the  CarMe]  are  afraid  to  crave,  our  prayer 
is,  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son  [i.e.  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  Son  being  the  Cause"]  would  notwithstanding  vouch- 
safe to  grant." 

**  2.   With  respect  to,  with  regard  to ;  As — 


Lo,  seme  are  vellom,  and  the  rest  as  good 
FOB  aU  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  woodJ 


[i.e.   As  fat  as  all  that  his  lordship  knows  is  the  Cause  of 
their  being  denominated  good  or  bad,  the  rest  are  as  good.] 

''  3.  In  this  sense  it  has  often  As  before  it ;  As — As  for 
Maramaldus  the  general,  they  had  no  Just  cause  to  mislikehim, 
being  an  old  captain  of  great  experience."     [i.e.  As  far  as 
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Maramaldus  the  general  might  be  a  Cati«e  of  their  dificontenti 
they  had  no  just  cause  to  mishke  him,] 
"4.  In  the  character  of 'j  As— • 

"  Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field. 
This  field,  where  from  my  youth  I've  been  a  carter, 
I  in  this  field  should  die  fob  a  deserter  ?" 

[i.e.  Being  a  Deserter,  being  the  Cause  of  my  dying,] 
*'  6.    With  resemblance  of;  As — 

"  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiver' d  with  his  feet,  and  lay  fob  dead,** 

i.e.  As  if  Death,  or  his  being  dead,  had  been  the  Cause  of 
lis  laying ;  or,  He  lay  in  that  manner,  in  wliich  death  or 
being  dead  is  the  Came  that  persons  so  lay.] 
"6.   Considered  as ;   in  the  place  of\  As — 

"  Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden  : 
FOB  those  our  critics  much  confide  in  .- 
Though  merely  writ  at  first  vo^  filling. 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling" 

[i.e.  Read,  &c.  the  Cause  why  you  should  read  them,  being, 
that  our  critics  confide  in  them.  Though  to  fill  up  and  to 
raise  the  volume's  price  was  the  Cause  that  they  were  at  first 
written.] 

"7.  In  advantage  of\  For  the  sake  of;  As — 

"  Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made  for  one, 
And  men  are  bom  fob  kings,  as  beasts  fob  men  ?** 

[i.e.  Shall  I  think  that  one  man  was  the  Cause  why  the  world 
was  made ;  that  kings  are  the  Cause  why  men  were  born ;  as 
men  are  the  Cause  why  there  are  beasts  ?] 

'*  8.  Conducive  to ;  Beneficial  to  \  As — It  is  for  the  gene^ 
ral  good  of  human  society ,  and  consequently  of  particular  per^ 
sons,  to  be  true  and  just :  and  it  is  for  men*s  health  to  be 
temperate,**  [i.e.  The  general  good,  &c.  is  the  Cause  why  it 
'\Bjit  or  a  duty  to  be  true  and  just :  and  men's  health  is  the 
Cause  why  it  '\sjit  or  a  duty  to  be  temperate.] 

'*  9.  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place  ;  As — We 
sailed  directly  for  Genoa.*'  [i.e.  Genoa,  or  that  we  might  go 
to  Genoa,  being  the  Cause  of  our  sailing.] 

'*  10.  In  comparative  respect  \  As — for  Tusks  with  Indian 
elephants  he  strove.**     [i.e.  He  contended  for  a  superiority 
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over  the  elephants ;  Tusks,  or  the  claim  of  a  superiority  in 
point  of  Tusks,  being  the  Cause  of  the  striving  or  contention.] 

"11.  In  proportion  to;  As — As  he  could  see  clear^  fok 
those  times,  through  superstition,  so  he  would  be  blinded^  now 
mnd  then,  by  human  policy.**  [i.e.  The  darkness,  or  ignorance, 
or  bigotry  of  those  times  being  the  Cause,  why  even  such  sight, 
as  he  then  had,  may  be  called  or  reckoned  clear.] 

"  12.  With'  appropriation  to ;  As — Shadow  will  serve  for 
summer.  Prick  him :  for  we  have  a  number  of  Shadows  to 
Jill  up  the  Muster^book"  [i.e.  Summer  is  the  Cause  why 
Shadow  will  serve,  i.e.  will  do;  or  will  be  proper  to  be  taken. 
Prick  him:  the  Cnuse  (why  I  will  have  him  pricked,  or  set 
down)  is,  that  we  have  many  Shadows  to  fill  up  the  Muster* 
book.] 

"  13,  After  O,  an  expression  of  Desire ;  As — 


0  /  FOR  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.*' 


[i.e.  O  !  I  wish  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  &c.  i.e.  A  Muse  of  fire 
being  the  Cause  of  my  wishing.] 

"  14.  In  account  of;  In  solution  of;  As — Thus  much  for 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge*'*  [i.e.  The  beginning 
and  progress  of  the  deluge  is  the  Cause  of  thus  much,  or  of 
that  which  I  have  written.]  N.B.  An  obsolete  and  aukward 
method  of  signifying  to  the  reader,  that  the  subject  mentioned 
shall  not  be  the  Cause  of  writing  any  more.  It  is  a  favourite 
phrase  with  Mr.  Harris,  repeated  perpetually  with  a  disgust- 
ing and  pedantic  affectation,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers ;  but  has  certainly  passed  upon  some  persons,  as 
"  elegance  of  method,  as  Beauty,  Taste,  and  Fine  Writing.** 

"  1 5.  Inducing  to  as  a  motive ;  As — There  is  a  natural, 
immutable,  and  eternal  reason  for  that  which  we  call  virtue  ; 
and  against  that  which  we  call  vice,**  [Or,  That  which  we 
call  virtue,  we  call  virtue  for  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table reason,  i.e.  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immutable  reason 
being  the  Cause  of  our  so  calling  it. — Or,  There  is  a  natural, 
eternal,  and  immutable  reason  the  Cause  of  that  which  we  call 
virtue.] 

*'  16.  In  expectation  of-.  As — He  must  be  back  again  by 
one  and  twenty ^  to  marry  and  propagate ;  the  father  cannot 
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$iajf  any  longer  for  the  portion,  nor  the  mother  90B  a  new  $et 
of  babiee  to  play  with.*'  [i.  e«  The  Portion  being  the  Caute 
why  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer :  a  new  set  of  babies 
to  play  with  being  the  Cause  why  the  mother  cwnot  stay 
longer.] 

"17,  Noting  Power  or  Pombility\  As^^foe  a  holy  per^ 
eon  to  be  humble ;  fob  onep  whom  all  men  esteem  a  saint,  to 
fear  lest  himself  become^  a  devil,  is  as  hard  as  fob  a  prince  to 
submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  Tutors"  [i.  e.  To  be  humble  is 
bard  or  difficult  Because,  or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  holy 
person :  To  fear  lest  himself  become  a  devil  is  difficult  Because, 
or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  one  whom  all  men  esteem  a  saint : 
To  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  Tutors  is  difficult  Because, 
or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  Prince.  And  all  these  things  are 
equally  difficult.} 

"  18.  Noting  Dependence;  As — The  colours  of  outward 
objects,  brought  into  a  darkened  room,  depend  fob  their  visi- 
biliiy  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by,"  [i.  e. 
Depend  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  as  the  Catue  of  their 
visibility.] 

*'  19,  In  prevention  of  for  fear  of;  As--*» 

"  Com  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow. 
Should  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  Mow." 

[i.  e.  Burning  in  Mow,  the  Cause  why  it  necdeth  to  wither*] 

"  And  FOR  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious  ^ 
ril  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day\" 

[i.  e.  The  Cause  of  my  telling  thee,  is,  that  the  time  may  not 
seem  tedious.] 

"  20.  In  remedy  of;  As — Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold 
things  are  good  for  the  tooth-ach*"  [i.  e.  Their  curing  the 
tooth-ach  the  Cause  of  their  being  called  good*"] 

1  So  Chaucer, 

**  This  dronken  myller  hath  ytolde  us  here 
Howe  that  begyled  was  a  carpentere 
Perauenture  in  ekorne  for  I  am  one." 

Reue*8prol,  fol.  15.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Fob  they  seemed  philosophers,  they  weren  pursued  to  the  dethe 
sad  slayne."— *£^eciif9,  boke  1,  fol.  221.  p.  I.  col.  1* 
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^'21.  Jn  exchange  for ;  AB^^He  made  eomiderabk  progrei$ 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  before  he  quitted  that  profession  fob 
this  of  Poetry**'  [i,  e.  The  profession  of  Poetry,  the  Cause 
of  his  quitting  the  profession  of  the  law.] 

''  22,  Jn  the  place  of.  Instead  of;  As — To  make  him  copious 
is  to  alter  his  character;  and  to  translate  him  line  for  line  is 
impossible.*'  [i.  e.  Line  Cause  of  line,  or.  Each  line  of  the 
original  being  the  Cause  of  each  line  of  the  translation.] 

"  23,  In  supply  of  to  serve  in  the  place  of;  ksr^^Most  of 
our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet 
FOR  their  model"  [i.  e.  To  be  their  model  the  Cause  of 
taking  him.] 

''  24.  Through  a  certain  duration ;  As**— 

"  Since  hir'd  fob  life  thy  servile  Muse  must  sing 
Successivs  conquests  and  a  glorious  king." 

[i.  e.   The  continuance  of  your  life  the    Cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  hire.] 

'*  26;  In  search  of,  in  quest  of;  As — Some  of  the  philo- 
sophers  have  run  so  far  back  for  arguments  of  comfort  against 
pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  such  thing,"  [i.  e. 
Arguments  of  comfort  against  pain  the  Cause  of  running  so 
far  back.] 

'*  26.  According  to ;  As — Chymists  have  not  been  able,  for 

aught  is  vulgarly  known,  byjire  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur 

from  antimony"      [i.  e.  Any  thing  which  is  vulgarly  known, 

beino;  the  Cause  of  ability,  or  of  their  being  supposed  to  be 

ablej 

"  27.  Noting  a  State  of  Fitness  or  Readiness ;  As — Nay  if 
you  be  an  Undertaker,  I  am  for  you"  Q.  e.  I  am  an  Un- 
dertaker, an  Adversary,  a  Fighter,  ,8cc.  for  you;  or,  I  will 
undertake  you ;  i.  e.  You  the  Cause  of  my  being  an  Under- 
taker, &c.] 

"  28.  In  hope  of,  for  the  sake  of,  noting  the  fnal  Cause ; 
As — Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not  willing  to  let 
any  go  for  ornament,  if  they  will  not  serve  for  use,"  [i.  e. 
Ornament  the  Cause  ;  Use  the  Cause,^ 

"  29.  Of  tendency  to,  Towards ;  As — It  were  more  for 
his  honour  to  raise  the  siege,  than  to  spend  so  many  good  men 
in  the  winning  of  it  by  force"     [i.  e.  Hi«  honour  the  Cause 
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why  it  were  more  expedient,  fittings  proper^  See.  to  raise  the 
siege.] 

"  30.  In  favour  of,  on  the  part  o/",  on  the  side  of;  As — 
It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad 
cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it  von  a  good  one^"  [i.  e. 
A  good  one  being  the  Cau$e  of  drawing  it.] 

'^31.  Noting  Accommodation,  or  Adaptation ;  As — Persia 
is  commodiousljf  situated  for  trade  both  by  sea  and  land.*' 
.  [i.  e.  Trade  the  Cause  of  its  being  said  to  be  commodiously 
situated.] 

"32.    With  intention  of ;  As — 

"  And  by  that  justice  hast  remov'd  the  Cause 
Of  those  rude  tempests,  which,  for  rapine  sent, 
Too  oft  alas  involv'd  the  innocent." 

[i.  e.  Rapine  the  Cause  of  their  being  sent.] 
"33.   Becoming,  Belonging  to;  As — 

"  //  were  not  fob  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  FOB  my  manhood,  honesty  and  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts" 

[i.  e.  Your  quiet  is  a  Cause,  your  good  is  a  Cause,  my  man* 
hood;  my  honesty,  my  wisdom,  each  is  a  Cause,  why  it  is  not 
ft  or  proper  to  let  you  know  my  thoughts.] 

"34.  Notwithstanding;  As — Probability  supposes  that  a 
thing  may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  any  thing  that  yet  is  certainly 
determined  on  either  side.**  [i.  e.  Any  thing  yet  determined 
being  the  Cause  of  concluding.] 

"  35.  For  all.  Notwithstanding;  As — For  all  his  exact 
plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness.*'  [i.  e.  His  exact 
plot  being)  all  of  it,  a  Cguse  to  expect  otherwise ;  yet  he  was 
cast  down.] 

"  36.   To  the  use  of,  to  be  used  in;  As — 

"  The  Oak  FOB  nothing  ill ; 
The  Osier  good  fob  twigs ;  the  Poplar  fob  the  Mill" 

[i.  e.  Not  any  thing  the  Cause  why  the  oak  should  be  pro- 
nounced bad  ;  Twigs  the  Cause  why  the  osier  should  be  called 
good ;  the  Mill  the  Cause  why  the  poplar  should  be  esteemed 
useful.] 

"37.  In  consequence  of;  As — 

•*  Fob  hve  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  pood.** 
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[i.  e.  Love  the  Cause.'] 
'*  38.  Itt  recompense  of; 

*'  Now  FOR  80  numy  glorious  actions  done 
Fob  peace  at  home,  and  fob  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  howl  to  (kcsar's  health : 
Besides  in  gratitude  fob  such  high  matters. 
Know  I  have  vow^d  two  hundred  Gladiators." 

[i.  e.  I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Caesar's  health,  the  Cause^-^ 
so  many  glorious  actions;  the  Catise-* peace  at  home;  the 
Cause^the  public  weal.  Besides,  I  have  in  gratitude  vowed 
two  hundred  gladiators,  such  high  matters  being  the  Cause  of 
my  gratitude.] 

"39.  In  proportion  to ;  As — He  is  not  very  tally  yet  fob 
his  years  he  *s  tall.**  [i.  e.  His  years  the  Cause  why  he  may 
be  esteemed  tall.] 

"  40.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of;  As — Moral  con- 
siderations  can  no  way  move  the  sensible  appetite^  were  it  not 
POB  the  wilU*     [i.  e.  Were  not  the  will  the  Cause.] 

'*  41.  In  regard  of;  in  preservation  of\  As — I  cannot  for 
my  life.'*  [i.  e.  My  life  being  the  Cause ;  or.  To  save  my 
life  being  the  Cause  why  I  should  do  it :  i.  e.  though  my  life 
were  at  stake.] 

"  42.  For  to  ;  As—/  come  for  to  see  you.**  [i.  e.  To  see 
you  being  the  Cause  of  my  coming.] 

— — — "  A  large  posterity 
Up  to  gour  happy  palaces  may  mount. 
Of  blessed  saints  fob  to  increase  the  count" 

[i.  e.  To  increase  the  number  being  the  Cause  of  their  mount- 
ing'.] . 
For.     Conjunction^;  As— 

1  [Matth.  xi.  8.  '*  But  what  went  ye  out /or  to  see  ? "  Matth.  xi.  14. 
"  Elias,  which  was /or  to  come."  Acta  xvi.  4.  "  They  delivered  them 
the  decrees /or  to  keep."  Acts  xvi.  10.  "  The  Lord  had  called  us /or 
to  preach  the  gospel." — £o.] 

^  So  the  French  correspondent  Conjunction  cab  (by  old  French  authors 
written  Quhar)  is  no  other  than  Qua  re,  or.  Que  (i.  e.  Kai)  ea  re. 

"  Qu  and  c  (says  Laurenbergius)  communionem  habuere  apud  an- 
tiques, ut  Arquus,  oquulus,  pro  arcus,  oculus.  Prise.  Viclssim  anticus, 
eculus,  pro  antiquus,  equulus,  autiqui  libri.  Cum  et  quum,  cui  et  qui, 
Terentius  Andril :  Qui  mihi  expurgandus  est,  pro  cui :  annotat  Donatus. 
Querquera  febris,  Lucilius :  Quercera,  Gellius,  lib.  20.     Cotidie,  non 
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"  Heav'n  doth  unth  uaasfoe  with  torches  deal. 
Not  light  them  fob  themselves  /  vob  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  aU  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not." 

[i.  e.  Themselves  not  being  the  Cause  of  lighting  them.  If  oar 
virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike  as  if  we  had 
them  not :  That  is  the  Cause  why  heaven  doth  deal  with  us,  as 
we  deal  with  torches.] 

''  2*  Because;  on  this  account  that;  As — /  doubt  not  but 
great  troops  would  be  ready  to  run  ;  yet  for  that  the  wont  men 
are  most  ready  to  move,  I  would  wish  them  chosen  by  discretion 
of  wise  men."  [i.  e.  The  worst  men  are  the  most  ready  to 
move.  That  is  the  Cause  why  I  would  wish  them  (not  tbe 
worst  men*  but  the  troops)  chosen  by  discretion  of  wise  men.] 

'^  3.  For  as  much.  In  regard  that;  in  consideration  of: 
As — For  as  much  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may 
be  indulged  the  free  use  of  Spaw  water.**  [i.  e«  As  much  as  the 
thirst  is  intolerablei  is  the  Cause  why  the  patient  may  be  in- 
dulged.] 

"4.  For  why.  Because;  For  this  reason  that;  As,— 
Solyman  had  three  hundred  field  pieces,  that  a  Camel  might 
well  carry  one  of  them,  being  taken  from  the  carriage :  for 
WHY^  Solyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  unto  battle,  had 
brought  no  greater  pieces  of  battery  with  him."  [i.  e*  the 
Cause,  that.] 

Quotidie,  scribunt  Quintil.  et  Victorinus.  Stercili$umm,  pro  sterquHinio, 
habent  libri  veteres  Catonis  de  R.  R.  et  Terentius  Phormione :  Insece 
et  Inseqne.  Ennins^  Livius,  Cato :  ut  disputat  OeUius*  lib.  18.  cap.  19. 
Hujusce,  et  hujvsque,  promiscue  olim  scribebant.  Hinc  Fortwsa  htjvsce 
diei,  apud  PUnium,  lib.  34.  et  Fortuna  hyjusque  diei,  apud  Ciceronem, 
lib.  2.  de  leg^bua.     £t  Victor  de  regionibus  urbis :  vices,  hvjvsqus. 

DIEI.  FORT.  MD.  LtT  VetUS  Cedlficil  :  DIB8  OPSaiS  K.  NOVEMB.  FEIMSIS 
DIES  PBQWH.  PARS  DIMIDIA  DABITUB  VBI  PBADIA  SATIS  B17B6IGVATA 
BRUNT.    AlTBRA  PABS  DIMIDIA  80LVSTUB  OPBBB  PBBFBCTO  PBOBATO  OrB.** 

Of  which  innumerable  other  instances  might  also  be  given.  And  the 
Latins,  in  cutting  off  the  b  at  the  end  of  Que,  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  Greeks,  who  did  the  same  bv  Kac  (as  should  have  been  men- 
tioned before  in  the  note  to  page  47).  Thus  in  Sappho's  ode  to  Venus, 

Hpe  6m  V  fiv  to  ireiroyOa,  r  htrt 

Aevpo  tcakoifiu 
R'  htri  y  efutf  /loXi^r*  eBeXm  ytreoSai. 
Ac  3e  fiJi  ^iXei  raxei^i  ^Xifvei 

R*  orri  KfXewis. 
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B.— Fob,  18  not  yet  your  own,  however  hard  you  have 
struggled  for  it :  for,  besides  Greenwood  and  S.  Johnson,  you 
have  still  three  others  to  contend  with.  Wilkins  assigns  two 
meanings  to  for.  He  says,  it  denotes — "  the  efficient  orjinal 
cause,  and  adjuvaney  or  agreement  with.*' 

Lowth  asserts  that — ''  for»  in  its  primary  sense,  is  loco  alte* 
rius,  in  the  stead  or  place  of  another.*'  And  he  therefore  cen- 
sures Swift  for  saying — ''  Accused  the  ministers  for  betraying 
tie  Dutch:*'  And  Dryden  for  saying — '*  You  accuse  Ovid  for 
luxuriancy  of  verse.*'  Where^  instead  of  for,  he  says  op 
should  be  written. 

And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary,  says—-'*  For.  Prep. 
Sax.  sometimes  signifies  against.''  Of  which  he  gives  three 
instances. 

"  He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  doth  of  lake  fin  and  clere ; 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte  ; 
And  next  his  shert  an  haketon. 
And  over  that  an  habergeon 

Fob  percing  of  his  herte." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,—*"  Against,  or  to  prevent  piercing." 

"  Therfore  fob  stealyng  of  the  rose 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose." 

Mr.  T.  says — "  Against  stealing." 

"  Some  shall  sow  the  sacks 
Fob  sheding  of  the  wheate." 

Mr.  T.  says—"  to  prevent  shedding." 

if. — As  Wilkins  has  produced  no  instances,  he  has  given 
me  nothing  to  take  hold  of.  And  let  any  ingenuity  try  whether 
it  can,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility,  apply  Dr.  Lowth 's  mean- 
ing of  loco  alteriusp  or  any  other  single  meaning  (except  Cause) 
to  the  instances  I  have  already  explained.  His  corrections  of 
Swifl;  and  of  Dryden  are  both  misplaced.  For  the  meaning  of 
these  passages  is,'~- 

Betraying  the  Dutch  1     Causb  of  the  accusation. 
Lwcunancy^f  verse    ] 

So  also  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  instances,  though  their  construc- 
tion is  aukward  and  faulty,  and  now  out  of  use,  yet  is  the  mean- 
ing of  FOR  equally  conspicuous.    The  Cause  of  putting  on  the 

p  2 
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Habergeon,  of  the  advice  not  to  open  the  gate,  of  sowing  the 
sack — being  respectively — ^that  the  heart  might  not  be  pierced, 
that  the  rose  might  not  be  stolen,  that  the  wheat  might  not  be 
shed. 

B. — I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  of  my  own. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  sentence — ^'  To  the  disgrace  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  after  a  long  debate  concern^' 
ing  the  Rohillas,  a  new.  writ  was  moved  for  for  Old  Sarum  : 
and  every  orator  was  tongue-tied.  Altltough  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  the  claim  of  npre-' 
sentation,  as  of  the  other  House  to  -examine  the  claim  ofpeer^ 
age"    Is  the  repetition  of  for  tautologous,  or  only  aukward  ? 

H. — Only  aukward.  For  here  are  two  Causes  mentioned*. 
The  Cause  of  the  writ,  and  the  Cause  of  the  motion.  By  a 
small  transposition  of  the  words  you  may  remove  the  aukward- 
ness  and  perceive  the  signification  of  the  phrase.—''  A  motion 
was  made  for  a  new  writ  for  Old  Sarum."  [i.  e.  A  new  writ 
— Cause  of  the  motion.  Old  Sarum»  or  a  vacancy  at  Old 
Sarum — Cause  of  the  writ.]  And  you  will  perceive  that  for 
may  be  repeated  in  a  sentence  as  often  as  you  mean  to  indicate 
a  Cause ;  and  never  else^  As,  ''  A  motion  was  made  for  an 
order  for  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  to  serve  in- 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum" 

1 .  An  order — Cause  of  the  motion. 

2.  A  writ — Cause  of  the  order. 

3.  Election  of  a  burgess— -Cause  of  the  writ. 

4.  To  serve  in  Parliament — Cause  of  the  election. 

6.  Borough  of  Old  Sarum — Cause  of  the  service  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

So  in  these  lines  of  Butler, 

"  The  Devil 's  master  of  that  office 
Where  it  must  pass,  if 't  be  a  drum; 
He  '11  sign  it  with  Cler,  Pari,  Dom,  Com^ 
To  him  apply  yourselves*  and  he 
Will  soon  dispatch  you  for  his  fee." 

i.  e.  his  fee  the  Cause. 

J3.— ^But  if  the  words  for  and  of  differ  so  widely  as  you 
say ;  if  the  one  means  Cause  and  the  other  means  Consequence  : 
by  what  etymological  legerdemain  will  you  be  able  to  account 
for  that  indifferent  use  of  them  winch  you  justified  in  the  in- 
stances of 
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"  SicknesB  of  hunger ;  and  Sickness  fob  hunger." 
"  Sickness  of  love ;  and  Sickness  fob  love." 

H. — Qualified  as  it  ia  by  you,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
shall  not  need  to  resort  to  Etymology  for  the  explanation. 
Between  the  respective  terms 

''  Sickness         —  Hunger, 

Sickness  ■■  Love" 

it  is  certainly  indifferent  to  the  signification  which  of  the  two 
prepositions  you  may  please  to  insert  between  them ;  whether 
OF  or  FOR :  this  being  the  only  difference, — that  if  you  insert 
OF,  it  is  put  in  apposition  to  Sickness;  VLiid' Sickness  is  an- 
nounced the  Consequence  t—Af  you  insert  for,  it  is  put  in  ap- 
position to  Hunger  or  to  Love ;  and  Hunger  or  Love  is  an- 
nounced the  Cause\ 

jB.-— I  do  not  well  understand  how  you  employ  the  term 
Apposition.  Scaliger,  under  the  head  Appositio,  (Cap.  clxxvii. 
de  caussis)  says — ''  Caussa  propter  quam  duo  substantive  non 
ponuntur  sine  copula,  e  philosophia  petenda  est.  Si  aliqua 
substantia  ejusmodi  est,  ut  ex  e'a  etalia,  unum  intelligi  queat; 
earum  duarum  substantiarum  totidem  notse  (id  est  nomina)  in 
oratione  sine  conjunctione  cobcerere  poterunt.'' 

Jf.-^-What  Scaliger  says  is  very  true.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  all  those /)repo5aVioii5  (as  they  are  called)  which  are  really 
substantives^  Each  of  these — ejusmodi  est,  ut  ex  ea  et  alia 
(to  which  it  is  prefixed,  postjixed,  or  by  any  manner  attached) 
unum  intelligi  queat. 

B. — If  it  be  as  you  say,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  impos* 
sible  as  Lord  Monboddo  imagines,  to  make  a  Grammar  even 
for  the  most  barbarous  languages  :  and  the  Savages  may  pos- 
sibly have  as  complete  a  syntax  as  ourselves.     Have  you  con- 

>  The  Dutch  are  supposed  to  use  Van  in  two  meanings ;  because  it  sup- 
plies indifferently  the  places  bothof  our  oFand  from.  Notwithstandiug 
which  Van  has  always  one  and  the  same  single  meaning,  viz.  Beginning, 
And  its  use  both  for  of  and  from  is  to  be  explained  by  its  different  ap' 
position.  When  it  supplies  the  place  of  from,  Van  is  put  in  apposition 
to  the  same  term  to  which  from  is  put  in  apposition.  But  when  it 
supplies  the  place  of  of,  it  is  npt  put  in  apposition  to  the  same  term  to 
which  OF  is  put  in  apposition,  but  to  its  correlative.  And  between  two 
correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to  the  meaning  which  of  the 
two  correlations  is  expressed. 
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sidered  what  he  says  upon  that  eubject,  vol.  1.  book  3.  of  his 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language*? 

If.— -I  could  sooner  beliere  with  Lord  Monboddo,  that 
there  are  men  with  tails  like  cats,  as  long  as  his  lordship 
pleases ^  and  conclude  with  him,  from  the  authority  of  his 

'  "  The  last  thing  I  proposed  to  consider  was,  tiie  expression  of  the 
relation  or  connexion  of  things,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them : 
which  makes  what  we  call  Syntax,  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
grammatical  art." 

"  Now  let  ever  so  many  words  be  thrown  togetiier  of  the  most  dear 
and  determinate  meaning,  yet  if  they  are  not  some  way  connected^ 
they  will  never  make  discourse,  nor  form  so  much  as  a  single  proposi- 
tion. This  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  languages  of  art  is 
either  by  separate  words,  such  as  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  or  by 
cases,  genders,  and  numbers,  in  nouns,  &c.  But  in  less  perfect  lan- 
guages the  most  of  them  are  denoted  by  separate  words. 

"  Now  as  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pure  idea  of  intellect,  which  never 
can  be  apprehended  by  sense,  and  as  some  of  those  relations,  particularly 
such  of  Ihem  as  are  expressed  by  cases,  are  very  abstract  and  metaphy- 
sical, it  is  not  to  be  expected  tibat  savages  should  have  any  separate 
and  distinct  idea  of  those  relations.  They  will  therefore  not  express 
them  by  separate  words,  or  by  the  variation  of  the  same  word,  but  will 
throw  them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  themselves.  This  will  make 
their  syntax  wretchedly  imperfect. — There  are  only  three  barbarous 
languages,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  which  we  have  any  particular  aoooont 
published  that  can  be  depended  upon, — ^the  Huron,  tiie  Oalibi,  and  the 
Caribbee ;  of  which  we  have  Dictionaries  and  Ghrammars  also,  so/ar  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  Grammar  of  them.  With  respect  to  syntax,  the 
Hurons  appear  to  have  none  at  alli  for  they  have  not  prepoeUisms  on 
conjunctions.  They  have  no  genders,  numbers,  or  cases,  for  their 
nouns ;  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  short,  they  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  any  way  of  connecting  together  the  words  of  their  dis- 
course. Those  savages  therefore,  though  they  have  invented  words,  use 
them  as  our  children  do  when  they  begin  to  speak,  without  connecting 
them  together :  from  which  we  may  infer,  ^at  Syntax,  which  com- 
pletes  the  work  of  language,  comes  last  in  the  order  of  invention,  and 
perhaps  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  persons  may  make  themselves  understood  without  syntax.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  position  of  the  word  will  commonly 
determine  what  other  word  in  the  sentence  it  is  connected  with." 

*  As  his  Lordship  (vol.  1.  p.  1288)  seems  to  wish  for  further  authori- 
ties for  human  tails,  especially  of  any  tolerable  length,  I  can  hdp  him 
to  a  tail  of  a  foot  long,  if  that  will  be  of  any  service. 

**  Avant  que  d'avoir  vii  cette  ile,  j'avois  souvent  oiiy  dire  qu'il  y 
avoit  des  hommes  k  longues  queiies  co(pme  les  bfttes ;  mab  je  n'avois 
jamais  pu  le  croire,  et  je  pensois  la  chose  si  floign^e  de  ndtre  nature, 
que  j'y  eus  encore  de  la  peine,  lorsque  mes  sens  m'dtevent  tout  lien 
d'en  douter  par  une  avanture  assez  bizarre.    Les  habitans  de  Foemosa 
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famished  friend^  that  human  flesh  (even  to  those  who  are  not 
famished)  is  the  sweetest  of  all  viands  to  the  human  taste,  than 

etant  accoutumdz  k  nous  voir,  nous  en  usions  ensemble  avec  assez  de 
confiance  pour  ne  rien  craindre  de  part  ni  d'autre ;  ainsi  quoy  qu'^- 
trangers  nous  nous  croyons  en  seuret^,  et  marchions  souvent  sans 
efloorte,  lorsque  Texpexience  nous  fit  connoitre  que  c'^toit  trop  nous 
hazarder*  Un  jour  quelques  uns  de  nos  gpens  se  promenant  ensemble, 
un  de  nos  ministres,  qui  3toit  de  la  compagnie,  s'en  ^loigna  d'un  jet  de 
pierre  pour  quelques  besoins  naturels ;  les  autres  cependant  marchoient 
totkjours  fort  attentifs  &  un  recit  qu'on  leur  faisoit ;  quand  il  fut  fini  lis 
se  sourinrent  que  le  ministre  ne  revenoit  point,  ils  I'attendirent  quelque 
tempe ;  apres  quoy,  las  d'attendre,  ils  allSrent  yhn  le  lieu  oil  ils  crurent 
qu'il  deyoit  6tre :  lis  le  trouv^rent  mais  sans  vie,  et  le  triste  ^tat  oii  il 
etoit  fit  bien  connoitre  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  langui  long-temps.  Pendant 
que  les  uns  le  gardoient,  les  autres  all^rent  de  divers  c6tez  pour  d^- 
Goavrir  le  meurtrier :  ils  n'all^nt  pcus  loin  sans  trouver  un  homme,  qui  se 
voyant  8err6  par  les  notres,  ^cumoit,  hurloit,  et  faisoit  comprendre  qu'il 
feroit  repentir  le  premier  qui  I'approcheroit.  Ses  mani^res  d^spspe- 
r^es  firent  d'abord  quelqu  impression ;  mais  enfin  la  frayeur  c6da,  on 
pvit  ce  miserable  qui  avoiia  qu'il  avoit  tu6  le  ministre,  mais  on  ne  put 
89ayoir  pourquoy.  Comme  le  crime  ^toit  atroce,  et  que  Timpunitd 
pouvoit  avoir  de  facheuses  suites,  on  le  condamna  i  £tre  brul^.  II  fut 
attach^  ^  un  poteau  oh  il  demeura  quelques  heures  avant  I'execution ; 
ce  fut  alors  que  je  vis  ce  que  jusques-1^  je  n'avois  pu  croire ;  sa  queue 
^toit  longue  de  plus  d'un  pied  toute  couverte  d'un  poil  roux,  et  fort 
semblable  k  celle  d'un  bcBuf.  Quand  U  vit  que  les  spectateurs  ^toient 
sorpris  devoir  en  lui  ce  qu'ils  n'avoient  point,  il  leur  dit  que  ce  d6faut, 
si  e'en  6toit  un,  venoit  du  climat,  puisque  tons  ceux  de  la  partie  meri- 
dionale  de  cette  ile  dont  il  ^toit,  en  avoient  comme  lui."^- Foya^e^  de 
Jean  Struys,  An.  1650.  torn.  1.  chap.  10. 

The  meek,  modest,  sincere'*',  disinterested,  and  amiable  Doctor 
Horsley,  Lord  bishop  of  Rochester,  could  have  furnished  the  other 
Lord  with  an  authority  for  Tails  nearer  home,  in  his  own  metropolitan 
city  :-^"  Ex  hujus  modi  vocibus,  fiierunt  improbi  nonnuUi,  quibus  visa 
e«t  occulta  voluntas  regis  esse,  ut  Thomas  e  medio  toUeretur ;  qui  prop- 
terea  velut  hostis  regis  habitus,  jam  turn  cospit  sic  vulgo  negligi,  contemni 
ac  in  odio  esse,  ut  cum  venisset  aliquando  Strodum,  qui  vicus  situs  est  ad 
Medveiam  flumen,  quod  flumen  Rocestriam  alluit,  ejus  loci  accolse  cupidi 
bonum  patrem  ita  despectum  ignominia  aliqua  afficiendi,  non  dubitarint 
amputare  caudam  equi  quem  iUe  equitaret ;  seipsos  perpetuo  probro  ob- 
ligantes :  nam  postea,  nutu  dei,  ita  accidit,  ut  omnes  ex  eo  hominum 
genere,  qui  id  ftidnus  fecissent,  nati  sint  instar  brutorum  animalium 
caudati."— As  this  change  of  shape  may  afiPbrd  a  good  additional  rea- 
son why  such  fellows  should  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but 
to  obey  them,"  the  bishop  perhaps  will  advise  to  sink  what  Folydore 
kindly  adds  in  conclusion,-—"  Sed  ea  infamise  nota  jam  pridem,  una 

*  [Mr.  Baron  Maseres  used  to  relate,  that  he  had  often  known  the 
bishop  to  make  a  jest  of  doctrines  which  he  strenuously  defended  in 
his  writings^ — ^En.] 
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admit  that  **  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pure  idea  of  intellect, 
which  never  can  be  apprehended  by  sense  ;  and  that  those  jpar- 
ticularly  which  are  expressed  by  cases  are  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  than  the  others/' 

But  his  lordship  and  his  fautors  will  do  well  to  contend 
stoutly  and  obstinately  for  their  doctrine  of  language,  for  they 
are  menaced  with  a  greater  danger  than  they  will  at  first  ap- 
prehend :  for  if  they  give  up  their  doctrine  of  language,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  make  even  a  battle  for  their  Metaphysics : 
the  very  teim  Metaphysic  being  nonsense ;  and  all  the  systems 
of  it>  and  controversies  concerning  it,  that  are  or  have  been  in 
the  world,  being  founded  on  the  grossest  ignorance  of  words 
and  of  thd  nature  of  speech. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions^  on  which 
(he  says)  Syntax  depends,  the  principal  and  most  difficult  part 
(as  he  calls  it)  of  the  Grammatical  art,  and  which  (according 


cum  gente  ilia  eorum  hominum  qui  peccarint,  deleta  est."— -Po/y<f. 
Virg.  Urb.  Angl  Hist.  fol.  218. 

"  But  who  considers  right  will  find  indeed, 

'Us  Holy  Island  parts  us,  not  the  IVeed. 

Nothing  but  Clergy  could  us  two  seclude ; 

No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  Bishop's  feud. 

All  Litanys  in  this  have  wanted  faith. 

There  's  no — Deliver  us  from  a  Bishop's  wrath. 

Never  shall  Calvin  pardon'd  be  for  sales ; 

Never  for  Burnet's  sake,  the  Lauderdales ; 

For  Becket*8  sake  Kent  always  shall  have  tales." 

The  Loyal  Scot.  By  A.  M^roelU 
"  lohan  Capgrave  and  Alexander  of  Esseby  sajrth,  that  for  castynge 
of  fyshe  tayles  at  thys  Augustyne,  Dorsett  Sh3rre  menne  hadde  tayles 
ever  after.  But  Polydorus  applieth  it  unto  Kentish  men  at  Stroud  by 
Rochester,  for  cuttinge  of  lliomas  Becket's  horses  tail.  Thus  hath 
England  in  all  other  land  a  perpetuall  infiamy  of  tayles  by  tfaeyr  wrytten 
legendes  of  lyes,  yet  can  they  not  well  tell,  where  to  bestowe  them 
truely."— p.  37. 

And  again,  p.  98. — "  The  spirituall  sodomites  in  the  legendes  of  their 
sanctified  sorcerers  have  difiamed  the  English  posterity  with  tails,  as  I 
have  shewed  afore.  That  an  Englyshman  now  cannot  travayle  in  an 
other  land,  by  "way  of  marchandyse  or  any  other  honest  occupyinge, 
but  it  is  most  contumeliously  thrown  in  his  tetfae,  that  al  Englishmen 
have  tailes.  That  uncomly  note  and  report  have,  the  nation  gotten, 
without  recover,  by  these  laisy  and  idle  lubbers  the  Menkes  and  the 
Priestes,  which  could  find  no  matters  to  advance  their  canonised  gains 
by,  or  their  salutes  as  they  call  them,  but  manifest  Hes  and  knaveries.^ 
^lokan  Bale,  Actes  qf  English  Votaries. 
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to  him)  is  the  last  in  order  of  inventiotij  and  completes  the 
work  of  language  :  As  far  as  relates  to  these  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  I  hope  it  is  by  this  time  pretty  evident  that,  in- 
stead of  invention,  the  classes  of  them  spring  from  corruption ; 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Savage  languages  are  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  languages  (as  they  are  called)  of  art, 
except  that  the  former  are  less  corrupted :  and  that  Savages 
have  not  only  as  separate  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  relations 
as  we  have,  but  that  they  have  this  advantage  over  us  (an  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  intelligibility,  though  it  is  a  disadvantage 
in  point  of  brevity),  that  they  also  express  them  separately  and 
distinctly.  For  our  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  like  the 
language  of  the  Savages,  are  merely — '^  so  many  words  of  the 
most  clear  and  determinate  meaning  thrown  together,'^  or,  (as 
be  afterwards  strangely  expresses  it)  ''  thrown  into  the  lump 
with  the  things  themselves  ^'' 

>  What  Lord  Monboddo  has  delivered  concerning  Syntax,  he  has 
taken,  in  his  own  clumsy  way,  from  the  following  erroneous  article  of 
M.  de  Brosses. — 147.  Fahrique  des  Syntaxes  barbares. — "Dans  son 
engine,  elle  n'a  d'abord  eu  qu'un  amas  confus  de  signes  epars  appliques 
selon  le  besoin  aux  objets  k  mesure  qu'on  les  d^couvroit.  Peu  k  peu  la 
necessity  de  faire  connoitre  les  circonstances  des  id^es  jointes  aux  circon- 
stances  des  objets,  et  de  les  rendre  dans  Tordre  oii  I'esprit  les  place,  a,  par 
une  logique  naturelle,  commence  de  fixer  la  veritable  signification  des 
mots,  leur  liaison,  leur  regime,  leurs  derivations.  Par  I'usage  re9U  et  in- 
v€t6T6,  les  toumures  habituelles  sont  devenues  les  prdceptes  de  Fart 
bons  ou  mauvais,  c'est  k  dire  bien  ou  mal  faits  selon  le  plus  ou  le  moins 
de  logique  qui  y  a  preside  :  et  comme  les  peuples  barbares  n'en  ont 
gu^s,  aussi  leurs  langues  sont  elles  souvent  pauvres  et  mal  con- 
struites :  mais  k  mesure  que  le  peuple  se  police,  on  voit  mieux  Tabus 
des  usages,  et  la  syntaxe  s'^pure  par  de  meilleures  habitudes  qui  de- 
viennent  de  nouveaux  pr^ceptes.  Je  n'en  dis  pas  davantage  sur  I'^ta- 
blissement  des  syntaxes ;  et  m^me  si  j'y  reviens  dans  la  suite,  ce  ne 
sera  qu'en  peu  de  mots.  C*est  une  matibre  immense  dans  ses  details, 
qui  demanderoit  un  livre  entier  pour  la  suivre  dans  toutes  les  opera- 
tions m€chaniques  du  concept,  qui  en  g^n^ral  la  rendent  n^cessaire  en 
consequence  de  la  fabrique  du  sens  int^rieur,  mais  tr^s  arbitraire  dans 
ses  petits  details,  par  le  nombre  infini  de  routes  longues  ou  courtes, 
droites  ou  tortues,  bonnes  ou  mauvaises,  que  Ton  pent  prendre  pour 
parvenir  au  m^me  but.  Au  surplus  toutes  ces  routes  bien  ou  mal  faites 
servent  egalement  dans  I'usage  lorsqu' elles  sont  une  fois  frayees  et  con- 
nues."  This  mature  immense,  as  M.  de  Brosses  imagines  it,  is  in  truth 
a  very  small  and  simple  business.  The  whole  of  cultivated  languages, 
as  well  as  of  those  we  call  barbarous,  is  merely  "  un  amas  de  signes  6pars 
appUquis  selon  le  besoin  aux  objets," 
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B. — Weill  Sir,  after  this  tedious  investigation  of  vob,  (one 
half  of  which  I  think  might  have  been  spared,)  let  us  now,  if 
you  please,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  ground 
which  we  have  beaten.  The  Prepositions  ip,  unless,  but, 
WITHOUT,  SINCE,  you  had  before  explained  amongst  the  Co9t^ 
junctions.     To  these  you  have  now  added  the   prepositions 

WITH,  SANS,  THROUGH,  PROM,  TO,  WHILE,  TILL,  OP,  and  FOB. 

Though  we  have  spent  much  time»  we  have  made  but  little 
progress,  compared  with  what  still  remains  to  be  done :  at 
least  if  our  language  is  as  fertile  in  prepositions  as  Buffier 
supposes  the  French  to  be. 

H.^^1  rather  think  we  have  made  great  progress.  And,  if 
you  have  nothing  to  object  to  my  derivations  and  explanations, 
I  must  consider  the  battle  as  already  won.  For  I  am  not 
here  writing  a  dictionary  (which  yet  ought  to  be  dofie,  and  of  a 
very  different  kind  indeed  from  any  thing  ever  yet  attempted 
any  where),  but  only  laying  a  foundation  for  a  new  theory  of 
language.  However,  though  the  remaining  prepositions  are 
numerous,  the  greater  part  require  but  little,  and  many  of 
them  no  explanation. 

By. 

By  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  Bl,  Be,  Bij)  is  the  Impe- 
rative *  ByW  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Beon,  to  be.  And  our 
ancestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  by.  "  Damville 
BE  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  but,  BYcause 
thei  be  cosen  germans  to  the  Admiral!,  thei  be  mistrusted." 
1568.  See  Lodgers  Illustrations,  vol.  2.  p.  9.  This  prepo- 
sition is  frequently,  but  not  always,  used  with  an  abbreviation 
of  construction.  Subauditur,  instrument,  cause,  agent,  &c. 
Whence  the  meaning  of  the  omitted  word  has  often  been  im- 
properly attributed  to  by.      With  (when  it  is  the  imperative 


'  [B^  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  optative,  present  and  future ; 
Elstob  and  Rawlinson  give  it  as  the  Imperative,  but  not  Rask.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  Mr.  Tooke's  opinion,  that  bi  or  be  is 
also  a  common  prefix  to  verbs. 

'*  par  Brutus  bi-feng 
Al  pBt  him  bi-foren  we^"^^Lapam,  v,  329.---£b.3 
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of  py'jiVan)  is  used  indifferently  for  By^  (when  it  is  the  impe- 
rative of  Beon)  and  with  the  same  Bubauditur  and  imputed 
meaning:  As— ^'ffe  was  slain  by  a  sword,  or,  he  was  slain 
WITH  a  sword.*' — ^*  Kenwaleus  was  warreyd  with  the  King  of 
Briions"  Wallisi  confounding  together  the  imperative  of 
fj^p^an  with  the  imperative  of  \^I4^A^»  says — "  With 
indicat  instrumentum,  ut  Latinorum  ablativus  instrumenti ; 
atque  etiam  concomitantiam,  ut  Latinorum  cum," 

By  was  also  formerly  used  (and  not  improperly  nor  with  a 
different  meaning)  where  we  now  employ  other  prepositions, 
such  as  For,  In,  During,  Through.     As ; — 

*'  Aboute  the  xviii  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Ine  dyed  the  holy  byshop 
Aldelme.  Of  him  it  is  written,  that  when  he  was  styred  by  his  gostly 
eaymy  to  the  synne  of  the  flesh,  he  to  do  the  more  torment  to  himself  e 
and  of  hys  body,  wolde  holde  within  his  bedde  by  hym  a  foyre  mayden 
BT  so  long  a  tyme  as  he  myght  say  over  the  hole  sauter."    Fabian 

XiZXVI. 

"  The  which  by  a  longe  time  dwelled  in  warre."    xlv. 

*'  To  whom  the  fader  had  by  hys  lyfe  commytted  him."     lxxix. 

"  He  made  Clement  by  his  lyfe  helper  and  successour."     lv. 

"  Whom  Pepyn  by  his  lyfe  hadde  ordeyned  ruler  of  Guian." 


"  Slejrnge  the  people  without  mercy  by  all  the  wayes  that  they 
passyd."    ijcxviu. 

So  also  OP  was  formerly  used,  and  with  propriety,  where 
we  now  employ  by  with  equal  propriety. 

*'  These  queues  were  as  two  goddesses 
Of  arte  magike  sorceresses 


>  In  compound  prepositioiis  also,  the  Anglo-Saxon  uses  indifferently 
either  J^itS  or  Be ;  as, 

pitS'Sftan  Be-sepan 

pif$-fopan  Be-fopan 

pitS-jeonfoan  Be-jeonban 

pitS-uman  Be-mnan 

pit$-neo8eA.  Be-neot$an 

pitS-upan  Be-upan 

pit$-ucan  Be-utan 

pit$-hmban  Be-hmban 

though  the  modem  English  has  given  the  preference  to  Be :  having 
retained  only  two  of  the  above  prepositions  commencing  with  pitf ,  and 
dropped  only  two  commencing  with  Be* 
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Thei  couthe  mache,  he  conthe  more : 
Thei  shape  and  cast  ayenst  hjm  sore. 
And  wrought  many  a  subtile  vile. 
But  yet  thei  might  hym  not  begyle. 
Such  crafte  thei  had  aboue  kynde. 
But  that  arte  couth  thei  not  fynde. 
Of  whiche  Ulisses  was  deceived." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  135.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Between.     Betwixt*. 

Between  (formerly  written  Twene,  Atwene,  Bi/twene)  is  a 
dual  preposition^  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
Sec.  have  no  word  correspondent;  and  is  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  as  some  languages  have  a  peculiar  dual  number. 
It  18  the  Anglo-Saxon  Imperative  Be,  and  Tpejen  or  twain. 

Betwixt  (by  Chaucer  written  Bytwyt^)  is  the  imperative 
Be,  and  the  Gk)thic  T^5SS,  or  two :  and  was  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Betpeohs,  Betpeox,  Betpux,  Betpyx,  and 
Betp]yrxt. 

Before,  Behind,  Below,  Beside,  Besides. 

These  Prepositions  are  merely  the  imperative  be,  com- 
pounded with  the  nouns  fore,  hind,  low,  side,  which  re- 
maining still  in  constant  and  common  use  in  the  language ;  as 
— The  fore  part^  the  hind  part,  a  low  place,  the  side, — require 
no  explanation'. 

Beneath. 

Beneath  means  the  same  as  Below.  It  is  the  imperative 
Be  compounded  with  the  noun,  Neath.  Which  word  Neath 
(for  any  other  use  but  this  of  the  preposition)  having  slipped 
away  from  our  language,  would  perhaps  have  given  some 
trouble,  had  not  the  nouns.  Nether  and  Nethermost  (corrupted 
from  Neo%eme]rt,  Ni^emaej^),  still  continued  in  common 


>  Orimm's  Ghrammat.  iii.  269. 

'  "  Thy  wife  and  thou  mote  hange  fer  atwynne, 

For  that  Bytwyt  you  shall  be  no  sjmne." — Miller* s  Tale. 

3  [These  and  the  like  are  what  Grimm  classes  as  substantive-prepo- 
sitions, as  being  compounded  with  nouns ;  the  prefix,  however,  being 
itself  a  preposition,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Tooke  supposes,  a  verb ;  this  class 
including  such  words  as  again,  anciently  also  to-gen  (Layam.),  among, 
A.S.  on-^emanj*  &c.     See  Additional  Notes. — ^En.] 
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use^  The  word  Nether  is  indeed  at  present  fallen  into  great 
contempt^  and  is  rarely  used  but  in  ridicule  and  with  scorn : 
and  this  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  its  former  application 
to  the  house  of  commons,  anciently  called  (by  Henry  VIII.) 
'^  The  NBTHER  house  of  parliament^"  That  the  word  should 
thus  have  fallen  into  disgrace  is  nothing  wonderful :  for  in 
truth  this  Nether  end  of  our  parliament  has  for  a  long  time 
past  been  a  mere  sham  and  mockery  of  representation,  but  is 
now  become  an  impudent  and  barefaced  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Neath,  Neo^an,  NeoSe,  (in  the  Dutch  Neden,  in  the 
Danish  Ned,  in  the  German  Niedere,  and  in  the  Swedish 
Nedre  and  Neder)  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  substantive,  and 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  nadib  ;  which  Skinner 
(and  after  him  S.  Johnson)  says,  we  have  from  the  Arabians. 
This  etymology  (as  the  word  is  now  applied  only  to  astronomy) 
I  do  not  dispute ;  but  the  word  is  much  more  antient  in  the 
northern  languages,  than  the  introduction  of  that  science 
amongst  them.  And  therefore  it  was  that  the  whole  ser- 
pentine class  was  denominated  NA<^K  ^^  ^^^  Gothic,  and 
Nebjie  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  we  say  in  the  English,—*'  From  the  top  to  the  bottom,*' 
-—the  nouns  are  instantly  acknowledged :  and  surely  they  are 
to  the  full  as  evident  in  the  collateral  Dutch,  ''  Van  boven 
tot  beneden. — bbnbden  stad/'  &c. 

Under. 

Under  (in  the  Dutch  Onder),  which  seems  by  the  sound 


1  »« 


yet  higher  than  their  tops 


The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradise  up  sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  Sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  NBTHEB  empire  neighboring  round." 

Par»  Lost,  book  4.  ver.  445. 


tt 


among  these  the  seat  of  men. 


Earth  with  her  nsthbb  ocean  circumfos'd 

Their  pleasant  dwelling  place." — Ibid,  book  7.  v.  624. 

*'  In  yonder  nbthbb  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  foot-step  trace  ?" 

Jbid.  hook  11.  V.  328. 

^  *'  Which  doctrine  also  the  lordes  bothe  spirituall  and  temporal], 

with  the  NBTHBB  house  of  our  parliament,  have  both  sene,  and  lyke 

very  wel." — A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christen  Man, 

$et/urtke  by  the  Kynges  maiestie  ofEngUtnde.    1543. 
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to  haTe  very  litUe  cooneximi  whh  the  woid  Bememik,  is  yet  in 
fiict  almost  the  tame,  and  may  very  well  supply  its  place  ^ :  for 
it  is  nothing  but  Om  tteder,  and  is  a  Nonn. 

"  Nor  engine,  nor  derice  polemic, 
Diaesse,  nor  Doctiv  eptdemie. 
Though  stm^d  with  ddetoiy  med'ones 
(Which  whosoefer  took  is  deed  since) 
B'er  sent  so  Tsst  a  ookmy 
To  both  the  mmsa  worid%  ss  He."— flsdift.  csn.  3.  t.  330. 

Beyond. 

Beyond  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]?i^eonban,  BijeoDb, 
Be^eonb)  means  be  passed.  It  is  the  imperatire  Be,  com- 
pounded with  the  past  participle  ^eonb,  ^eoDX^,  or  joneb, 
of  the  Yerb  Can,  Xjanjan,  or  Jjon^zn,  to  go,  or  to  pass.  So 
that — '^  Beyond  oity  p&iTf/'  means-^Bf  jHisseil  that  place, 
or,  Be  that  place  paued. 

Wabd. 

Wabd,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  papb  or  Peapb,  is  the  impe- 
ratiYe  of  the  verb  papbian  or  peapbian,  to  look  at  i  or  to 
direct  the  view.  It  is  the  same  word  as  the  French  garder* : 
and  so  Chaucer  uses  it,  where  it  is  not  called  a  preposition* 

« <  Tske  BBWAaoB  of  [L  e.  Fsy  regard  to,  or  Look  s^m  st]  d&yn  owne 
Tslewe,  that  thou  ne  be  to  foule  to  thy  selfe."— Psrsos'i  Tde,  toL  101. 
p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  yet  of  Dsngcr  oometh  no  blame 
In  BiWABD  ^.  e.  ts  regard]  of  my  doug^ter  shame/* 

£osi.  of  the  Rose,  M.  185.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

I  [Unier,  onder,  in  Kmie  cases  alao  represents  iaier,  both  alone  and 
in  compounds :  e.  g.  Ger.  umierbreekent  inteniq>t ;  Dutch,  oaderwuengem, 
intermmgle ;  "  onder  wegkem,  inter  eundum  ;*'  Kilian,  under  way ;  A.S. 
Unbep  9«m,  interea ;  unbep  beop^en,  ssim^  (?)  hills,  Lajam.  20654. 
'—Wachter  oonsidsn  this  sense  to  have  been  brought  in  by  eariy  trans- 
lators, "  ejf  affectatione  Latinismi"  Haltaus  says  it  is  also  sometimes 
confounded  with  Hinder.  These  show  the  occasional  tendency  of  lan- 
guage to  be  confluent ;  and  that  words  which  appear  alike^  or  even  dw 
sevml  senses  of  the  same  word  (if  same  it  can  be  called)  are  not  always 
to  be  traced  to  one  source.  To  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  reHened  the 
relation  between  the  words,  Mmdertake  and  entrepremdre^  understand  (yer^ 
staen)  snd  imtelUgere, — ^En.] 

*  "  Litenrum  a  et  w  freqinentissima  est  commutatio,"  &c.— IFsflitf*^ 
Prtfeee. 

**  Galli  semper  o  utantor  pro  Sax*  p.  id  est,  pro  w."--r£JpeiMn  Gkss. 
(Oarsntia). 
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"  This  sbuld  a  ri^twise  lord  haue  in  his  thon^t 
And  nat  be  like  tirauntes  of  Lombardy 
That  han  no  bbwabde  [i.  e.  regard]  but  at  tyranny." 

Legende  of  good  Women,  fol.  206.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Wherfore  God  him  self  toke  rbwabd  to  the  thynges,  and  theron 
SQche  punyshment  let  fiEd." — Testament  of  Low,  boke  2.  fol.  322. 
p.  2.  c.  1. 

Our  common  English  word  To  reward*,  which  usually,  by 
the  help  of  other  words  in  the  sentence,  conveys  To  recompence, 
To  benefit  in  return  for  some  good  action  done ;  yet  sometimes 
means  very  far  from  benefit :  as  thuS|-— ^'  Reward  them  after 
their  doings'^-^where  it  may  convey  the  signification  of  pu- 
nishment ;  for  which  its  real  import  is  equally  well  calculated  : 
for  it  is  no  other  than  Regarder^  i.  e.  To  look  again,  i.  e.  To 
reraemberi  to  reconsider ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
will  be  either  benefit  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  action 
or  conduct  which  we  review*  * 

In  a  figurative  or  secondary  sense  only,  Garder  means  to 
protect  J  to  keepf  to  watch,  to  ward,  or  to  guard.  It  is  the 
same  in  Latin  :  Tutus,  guarded,  looked  after,  safe,  is  the  past 
participle  of  Tueor,  Tuitus,  Tutus.^  So  Tutor,  he  who  looks 
after.  So  we  say  either, — Guard  him  well,  or,  Look  well 
after  him.  In  different  places  in  England,  the  same  agent  is 
very  properly  called  either  a  Looker,  ^Warden,  a  Warder,  an 
Overseer,  a  Keeper,  a  Guard,  or  a  Guardian. 

Accordingly  this  word  wabd  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  to  or  from 
which  our  view  or  sight  may  be  directed. 

"  He  saide,  he  came  from  Barbarie 
To  Romewarde."  Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 


>  Skinner  says—"  Reward  q.  d.  Re  Award  (i.  e.  contra  sen  vicissim 
assignare,  ab  A.S.  peapb,  versus,  erga.  v.  award."  And  under  Award, 
he  says — "  Award,  apart,  initiali  otiosa  a,  et  A.S.  peapb,  versus,  erga. 
q.  d.  erga  talem  (i.  e.)  tali  addicere,  assignare." 

S.  Johnson  says  "  reward  IRe  and  Award]  to  give  in  return. 
Skinner."  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  under  the  article^ 
Award,  Johnson  says,  that  it  is  "  derived  by  Skinner,  somewhat  im- 
probably, from  peapb  Sax.  towards." 

I  suppose  AWARD  to  be  d  garder,  i.  e.  a  determination  d  ^t  c*est  <JL 
garder  die  thing  in  dispute ;  i.  e.  to  keep  it — ^uot  custodire,  as  Spelman 
unag^ed ;  but  to  h4ive  or  hold  it  in  possession :  for  garder  in  French  is 
used  both  ways,  as  keep  is  in  English,  and  in  both  properly. 
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lis  BeoBtoar  tepgjnldi  with  Yictoiye 


To 

Ckamnr,  Mom  o/Lawet  Tale,  fol.  23.  p.  2.  ooL  I. 
"  KjBge  Demoi^iOD  whan  he  hj  ship 
To  Tyoiewarde  with  f ekuiship 
Seyland  goth  upon  his  weie." — Gowcr^  lib.  4.  fol.  67.  p.  1.  ool.  1  • 

'*  Agamemnon  was  then  in  waye 
To  Jhnwarde:'—Jlnd.  tib.  5.  foL  119.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

— ^—  "  He  is  gon  to  ScotUmiiDarde" 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lttwe$  Tale,  fol.  22.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

*'  The  nuffow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchant 
To  Flaundertward,  his  prentes  brought  him  auannt 
Td  he  came  to  Bruges."— S^fMOM  Tale,  ioh  70.  p.  1.  col.  1 . 

His  baner  he  displayed,  and  foith  rode 

To  'nae9warde:'—Ki^gkte8  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

And  certayne  he  was  a  good  felawe ; 
Ful  many  a  draught  of  wine  had  he  drawe 
From  Burdewtward,  while  the  chapmen  slepe." 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Cani.  Tales. 
"  That  eche  of  you  to  shorte  with  others  way 
In  this  viage,  shal  tel  tales  tway 
To  Canterhtrywarde  I  meane  it  so. 
And  Homwardes  ^  he  shall  tel  tales  other  two."   *  Ibid. 


€t 


it 


t€ 


and  forth  goth  be 


To  shyppe,  and  as  a  traytour  stale  away 

Whyle  that  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay. 

And  to  bis  counireywarde  he  sayleth  blyue." 

Ariadne,  fol.  217.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Be  this  the  son  went  to,  and  we  forwrocht 
Left  desolate,  the  wyndis  calmit  eik : 
We  not  bekend,  quhat  rycbt  coist  mycbt  we  seik. 
War  warpit  to  Seywart  by  the  outwart  tyde," 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  87. 
"  The  mone  in  till  ane  wauerand  carte  of  licht 
Held  roUiug  throw  the  beuynnb  midoilwabdb." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  322. 
"  The  Landwart  hynes  than,  bayth  man  and  boy. 
For  the  soft  sessoun  ouerflowis  ful  of  ioy." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  472. 

>  [This  genitive  termination  should  lead  us  rather  to  consider  ward  as 
a  substantive,  than  as  the  imperative  of  a  verb.  See  Needs,  and  Add. 
Notes, — ^Bd,] 
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"  Lo  Troylus^  right  at  the  stretes  ende 
Came  ryding  with  his  tenthe  aomme  yfere 
Al  Boftdy,  and  thyderwarde  gan  bende 
There  as  they  sate,  as  was  his  way  to  wende 
To  Paleyswarder 

Chaucer,  Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  169.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  As  she  wold  haue  gon  the  way  forth  right 
Towarde  the  garden,  there  as  she  had  hight. 
And  he  was  to  the  Gardenwarde  also." 

Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  55.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  than  he  songe  it  wel  and  boldely 
Fro  worde  to  worde  according  to,  the  note, 
Twise  a  day  it  passeth  through  his  throte 
To  Scolewarde,  and  Homwarde  when  he  went." 

Priareseea  Tale,  fol.  71.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  To  Mewarde  bare  he  right  great  hate." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  138.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  He  hath  suche  heuynesse,  and  suche  wrathe  to  uswarde,  bycause  of 
our  oflfence." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol,  82.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  one  thing  I  wolde  wel  ye  wist 
That  neuer  for  no  worldes  good 
Myne  hert  unto  hirwarde  stood. 
Bat  onely  right  for  pure  loue." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  97.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  But  be  he  squier,  be  he  knight 
Whiche  to  my  Ladyewarde  pursueth, 
The  more  he  leseth  of  that  he  seweth. 
The  more  me  thinketh  that  I  wynne." 

Ibid.  lib.  2.  fol.  28.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Wheras  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  small 
Taketh  his  first  spring  and  his  sours 
That  Estwarde  euer  increseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelleward,  to  Ferare,  and  to  Venyse." 

Chaucer,  Clerke  of  Oxenf  Tale,  fol.  45.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  If  we  turned  al  our  care  to  Godward,  we  shuld  not  be  destitute  of 
such  things  as  necessarili  this  presente  lyfe  nedeth." — Tho.  Lupset,  Of 
diynge  welL  p.  203. 

"It  is  hard  for  a  man  in  a  welthy  state  to  kepe  his  mind  in  a  due 
order  to  Godward" — Ibid.  p.  205. 

"  The  which  is  with  nothing  more  hurted  and  hyndered  in  his  way 
to  Gracewarde  than  with  the  brekinge  of  loue  and  charitie." — Lupset. 
Eshortacian  to  yonge  Men, 

So  we  may  bid  the  hearer  look  at  or  regard  either  the  End 

9 
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or  Beginning  of  any  action  or  fnoiion  or  time.  Hence  the 
compound  Prepositions  toward  and  fromwabd,  and  Adverbs 
of  this  termination  without  number;  in  all  of  which,  wabd  is 
always  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  and  always  retains  one 
single  meaning  ;  viz.  Regard,  Look  at,  See,  Direct  your  vieto, 

Minshew,  Junius,  and  Skinner,  though  they  are  very  clear 
that  ward  and  carder  are,  on  all  other  occasions,  the  same 
word;  (and  so  in  Warden  and  Guardian,  &c.)  yet  concur 
that  WARD  the  Affix  or  postpositive  preposition,  is  the  Latin 
Versus :  Skinner,  with  some  degree  however  of  doubt,  saying 
— '^  A.S.  autem  peapb,  si  a  Lat.  Vertere  deflecterem,  quid 
sceleris  esset  V* — Surely  none.  It  would  only  be  an  error  to 
be  connected. 

The  French  preposition  Vers,  from  the  Italian  Verso,  from 
the  Latin  Versus  (which  in  those  languages  supply  the  place 
of  the  English  ward,  as  Adversus  also  does  of  To-ward)  do 
all  indeed  derive  from  the  Latin  verb  Vertere,  to  turn;  of 
which  those  prepositions  are  the  past  participle,  and  mean 
turned.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  in  order  to  direct 
our  view  to  any  place  named,  we  must  turn  to  it;  it  will  not 
seem  extraordinary,  that  the  same  purpose  should  in  different 
languages  be  indifferently  obtained  by  words  of  such  different 
meanings,  as  to  look  at,  or,  to  turn  to. 

Athwart, 

Athwart  (i.e.  Athweort,  or  il<A«^€onec2), wrested,  twisted, 
curved,  is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeopian,  To  wrest.  To  twist; 
flexuosum,  sinuosum,  curvum  reddere ;  from  the  Gothic  verb 
TIIXV^QKAN.  Whence  also  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dpeop, 
Dpeoph,  the  German  Zwerch,  Zwar,  the  Dutch  Dwars, 
Zwerven,  the  Danish  Tverer,  Tvert,  Tver,  the  Swedish  Twert, 
and  Swarf wa,  and  the  English  Thwart,  Swerve,  and  Veer\ 

Among,  Amongst,  Ymbll. 

Minshew  says — "ex  Belg.  Gemengt,  i.e,  mixtus.'' 
Skinner  says — "ab   A.S.   Gemanji   hoc  a   verbo    lie- 
menjan*." 

1  Junius  derives  Swerve  from  the  Hebrew.  And  all  our  Etymologists 
Veer  from  the  French  Virer. 

'  In  the  Dutch  Mingen,  Mengtn,  Immengen.  German  Metngen. 
Danieh  Manger,    Swedish  Menga. 
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JaniuB  says—''  Manifesff  est  ex  A.S.  Maenjan,  Menjian, 


iDiscere/' 


Here  all  our  Etymologists  are  right  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  concur  in  their  etymology.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
alone  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  the  word.  For  he  says — "  / 
suspect  the  Saxon  Heman^  had  originally  a  termination  in 
an.''  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  must  not  be  reckoned  amongst 
Etymologists. 

Emonoe^  among£%  amonges,  amongest%  amongst, 
AMONG,  is  the  past  participle  Hre-masncjeb,  Ife-menc3eb,(or, 
at  the  Dutch  write  it,  Gemengd,  Gemengt ;  and  the  old  En- 

flish authors,  Meynt*, )o[ the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Hemsencjan, 
remencjani  and  the  Gothic  verb  FAMAINQAN.  Or 
rather,  it  is  the  proaterperfect  Hreman^,  Lremon^,  liemiun^, 
or  Amang,  Among.  Amung,  (of  the  same  verb  Masnjs^n, 
M en^^n)  used  as  a  participle,  without  the  participial  termina- 
tion ot>,  ab,  or  eb ;  and  it  means  purely  and  singly  Mixed, 
Mingled*     It  is  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  (and  they  seem 


'  "  The  kynge  with  all  his  hole  entent 

Then  at  laste  hem  axeth  this, . 

What  kynge  men  tellen  that  he  is 

Bmonob  the  folke  touchinge  his  name. 

Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame."  * 

Gower,  lib.  7.  foL  165.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
^  "  And  tho  she  toke  hir  childe  in  honde 

And  yafe  it  souke ;  and  euer  amonge 

She  wepte,  and  odierwhile  songe 

To  rocke  with  her  childe  aslepe." 

lib.  2.  fol.  33.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
9  "  I  stonde  as  one  axonobbt  all 

Whiche  am  oute  of  hir  grace /a/7." 

lib.  8.  fol.  187..  p.  2.  coL  1. 
-*  '^  Warme  milke  she  put  also  therto 

With  hony  mbynt,  and  in  suche  wise 

She  gan  to  make  hir  sacrifice."  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  col.  1  • 


''  That  men  in  eueryche  myght  se 
Bothe  great  anoye,  and  dee  swetnesse. 
And  ioye  mbymt  with  byttemesse, 
Nowe  were  they  easy,  nowe  were  they  wood." 

Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  130.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  euer  of  loue  the  sickenesse 
Is  UBTKT  with  swete  and  bittemiesse." 

Ibid.  fol.  130.  p.  2.  col.  2 

q2 
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to  be  fond  of  it)  to  prefix  especi^ly  to  their  past  participles 
ff,  M,  Be,  Fop,  ne\ 

Chaucer  uses  this  participle  amongbs  in  a  manner  which, 
I  suppose,  must  exclude  all  doubt  upon  the  subject;  and 
where  it  cannot' be  called  a  preposition, 

''  Yf  thou  caatest  thy  seedes  in  the  feldes,  thou  shuldest  haue  in 
mynde  that  the  yerea  bene  amongbs,  otherwhyle  plentuous,  and  others 
whyle  bareyn.*'— Secoiufp  Boke  of  Boeciut,  fol.  225.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

This  manner  of  using  the  preeterperfect  as  a  participle, 
without  the  participial  termination  ed  or  en,  is  still  very  com- 
mon in  English ;  and  was  much  more  usual  formerly*.  In 
the  similar  verbs.  To  sink  Ire-pencan,  To  drink  Ere-bpencan, 
To  stink  Efe-j^encan,  To  hang  Renjan,  To  spring  S- 
f ppmjan.  To  swing  Spenjan,  To  ring  Rinjan,  To  shrink 
2t-f*cpincan,  To  sting  Stinjan,  and  in  very  many  others, 
the  same  word  is  still  used  by  us,  both  as  praeterperfect  and 
participle ;  Sunk,  Drunk,  Stunk,  Hung,  Sprung,  Swung, 
Rung,  Shrunk,  Stung,  All  these  were  formerly  written  with 
an  o  (as  Among  still  continues  to  be),  Sonk,  Dronk  (or  A- 
dronk),  Stonk,  Hong  (or  A-hong^),  Sprong  (or  Y-sprong), 
Swong,  Rong,  Shronk,  Stong.  But  the  o  having  been  pro- 
nounced as  an  u,  the  literal  character  has  been  changed  by 
the  modems  in  conformity  with  the  sound.  And  though 
Among  (by  being  ranked  amongst  prepositions,  and  being  un- 
suspected of  being  a  participle  like  the  others)  has  escaped 
the  change,  and  continues  still  to  be  written  with  an  o,  it  is 
always  sounded  like  an  v  ;  Amung,  Amunkst. 

In  the  Reve's  Tale,  Chaucer  uses  the  Preposition  tmell 
instead  of  among. 

>  [Also  On,  of  which  A  is  frequently  the  representative.  So  On- 
manjy  and  On  jemanj ;  Geman^e  as  a  substantive  meaning  a  company. 
—Ed.] 

>  Doctor  Lowth  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  says — "  This  abuse 
has  been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making  further 
incroachments/'  &c.  But  Doctor  Lowth  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  our  old  English  authors,  and  still  less  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
is  not  an  abuse,  but  coseval  with  the  language,  and  analogous  to 
the  other  parts  of  it :  but  it  must  needs  have  been  highly  disgusting  to 
Doctor  Lowth,  who  was  excellently  conversant  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  took  them  for  his  model. 

3  [An-honge,  Weber's  Romances,  iii.  49 ;  an-hongen,  LayamoDi 
1020.— En.] 
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"  Herdest  thou  ever  dike  a  song  er  now  ? 
Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  tmbll  hem  aUe." 

But  this  will  give  us  no  trouble,  but  afford  a  fresh  con- 
firmation to  our  doctrine  :  for  the  Danes  use  Sfellem,  Imellem, 
and  Iblandt,  for  this  preposition  Among,  from  their  verbs 
Megler,  Melerer,  (in  the  French  Mesler  or  Miler),  and 
Iblander,  To  mix.  To  blend  ;  and  the  Swedes  Ibland,  from 
their  verb  Blanda,  To  blend. 

Ymell  means  y-medled,  i.  e.  mixed,  mingled.  A  medley  is 
still  our  common  word  for  a  mixture,  Ymeddled,  ymelled,  and 
ymell  by  the  omission  of  the  participial  termination,  tlian  which 
nothing  is  more  common  in  all  our  old  English  writers. 

"  He  drinketh  the  bitter  with  the  swete, 

He  MEDLBTH  sorowe  with  likynge 

And  liueth  so,  as  who  saieth,  diynge." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  O  mighty  lorde»  toward  my  vice 

Thy  mercy  mbdle  with  justice."        lib.  1.  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  But  for  all  that  a  man  maie  finde 
Nowe  in  this  tyme  of  thilke  rage 
Full  great  disease  in  mareiage. 
Whan  venlm  mbdleth  with  the  sugre. 
And  manage  is  made  for  lucre."        lib.  5.  fol.  99.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

**  Thus  MBOLETH  shc  with  ioye  wo. 

And  with  her  sorowe  myrth  also."     lib.  5.  fol.  116.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  wordes  mbdlbn  with  the  songe* 

It  doth  plesance  well  the  more."     lib.  7.  fol.  150.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  A  kinge  whiche  hath  the  charge  on  honde 
The  common  people  to  goueme 
If  that  he  wil,  he  maie  well  leme 
Is  none  so  good  to  the  plesance 
Of  God,  as  is  good  gouemance. 
And  euery  gouemance  is  due 
To  pitee,  thus  I  maie  argue. 
That  pitee  is  the  foundemente 
Of  euery  kynges  regimente. 
If  it  be  MEDLED  with  Justice, 
The!  two  remeuen  all  vice, 
Atid  ben  of  vertue  most  vailable 
To  make  a  kinges  roylme  stable." 

lib.  7.  fol.  166.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
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"  But  he  whiche  hath  his  luat  aBeised 
With  MBDLio  loue  and  tyrannie/' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  170.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"  And  MBOLBTB  sorowe  i;rith  his  songe." 

lib.  8.  foL  182.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
''  We  haunten  no  tauernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten, 
Att  markets  and  miracles  we  xbdblbt  us  neuer." 

Pierce  PhrnmoMS  Crede. 

*'  There  is  nothyng  that  sauoureth  so  wel  to  a  chylde,  as  the  mylke 

of  his  nouryce,  ne  nothyng  is  to  him  more  abhomynable  than  the  mylke, 

whan  it  is  Uedlbd  with  other  meate." — Chaucer,  Persons  Tale,  fol.  101. 

p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  His  garment  was  euery  dele 

Ypurtrayed  and  ywronght  with  floures 

By  dyuers  mbdbltno  of  colonres." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  O  Gk)d  (quod  she)  so  worldly  selynesse 

Whiche  derkes  callen  fabe  felicite 

Ymbdlbd  is  with  many  a  byttemesse 

Ful  anguyshous." — TVoy/iM,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  Some  on  her  churches  dwell 

Apparailled  porely,  proude  of  porte. 
The  seuen  sacramentes  they  done  sell. 
In  cattel  catchyng  is  her  comfort. 
Of  eche  matter  they  woUen  mbll." 

Plowmans  Tale,  fol.  97.  p.  2«  col.  1. 
Amang  the  Grekis  mtolit  than  went  we." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  52. 
And  reky  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 
Gan  thikkin  ouer  al  the  caueme  and  ouerblaw. 
And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  sparkis  of  fire." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  250. 
"  Syne  to  thare  werk  in  manere  of  gwa.  powder* 
Thay  mydlit  and  they  mixt  this  fereful  souder." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  257. 
"  And  stedis  thrawand  on  the  ground  that  weltis« 
Mydlit  with  men,  quhilk  jeild  the  goist  and  sweltis." 

/6u^.  booke  11.  p.  387. 
"  With  blyithnes  mydlit  hauand  paneful  drede.'^ 

Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  394. 
''  Quhil  blude  and  brane  in  haboundance  furth  schede 
Mydlit  with  sand  under  hoxs  fete  was  trede." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  421. 
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"  Above  all  atheris  Dares  in  that  stede 
Thame  to  behald  abasit  woz  gretumly 
Tharwith  to  mbll  refasing  aluterlie."  Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  141. 

"  Quhen  Tumus  all  the  chiftanifi  trublit  Baw, 
And  Eneas  sare  woondit  hym  withdraw ; 
Than  for  this  hasty  hope  als  hate  as  fyre 
To  MBLL  in  fecht  he  caucht  ardent  desyre." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  420. 

Against. 

Against  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Onjejen')  is  derived  by 
Junius  from  jeonb* 

''  Dr.  Mer.  Casaubonus  fnirabiliier  (says  Skinner)  deflecttt  a 
Gr.  Kara**' 

Minshew  derives  it  from  /carevaMri. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  past  participle^  dep- 
rived from  the  same  verb  (whatever  it  be,  for  I  know  it  not) 
from  which  comes  the  collateral  Dutch  verb  Jegenen,  To  meet, 
rencontrer,  To  oppose,  &c.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  conjecture,  because  in  the  room  of  this  preposition  the 
Dutch  employ  Jegens  from  Jegenen :  and  the  Danes  Mod  and 
Imodf  from  their  verb  Modet  of  the  same  meaning :  and  the 
Swedes  Emot  from  their  verb  Mota  of  the  same  meaning.  The 
Danish  and  Swedish  verbs  from  the  Oothtc  M3{TQAtf  > 
whence  also  our  verb,  to  meet^  and  the  Dutch  Moeten,  Gemoeten. 

Amid  or  Amidst. 

These  words  (by  Chaucer  and  others  written  Amiddes)  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon  On-mibban, 
On-mibbep  in  medio :  and  will  the  more  easily  be  assented 
to,  because  the  nouns  Mid,  Middle  (i.  e.  CDlb-bael),  and  Midst, 
are  still  commonly  used  in  our  language. 

Along. 

On  long,  secundum  longitudinem,  or  On  length: 
"  And  these  wordes  said,  she  streyght  her  On  length  (i.  e.  she  stretched 

herself  alokg)  and  rested  awhUe." — Chaucer,  Test.  o/Loue,  fol.  325. 

p.  1.  col.  2. 

The  Italians  supply  its  place  by  Lungo : 
"  Cos!  Lungo  Tamate  rive  andai." — Petrarch. 

1  [A.S.  also  Onjean  and  To-geaner ;  Flem.  7V$rA«A.— Eo.] 
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And  the* French  by  the  obvious  noun  and  article  Le  Long: 

**  Joconde  \k  dessus  se  remet  en  chemin 

R^vant  &  son  malhcur  tout  Le  Long  du  voyage." — La  Fontaine* 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  there  was  another  use  o( 
ibis  word  formerly;  now  to  be  heard  only  from  children  or  very 
illiterate  persons : 

"  King  James  had  a  faahion,  that  he  would  never  admit  any  to  near- 
ness about  himself,  but  such  an  one  as  the  queen  should  commend  unto 
him,  and  make  some  suit  on  his  behalf ;  that  if  the  queen  afterwards, 
being  ill  treated,  should  con^lain  of  this  Dear  one,  he  might  make  his 
answer — '  It  is  long  of  yourself,  for  you  were  the  party  that  com- 
mended  him  to  me.'" — Archbishop  Abbot's  narrative;  in  Rushworth's 
Collections,  vol.  1.  p.  456. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  used  two  words  for  these  two  purposes, 
Xnblan^i  TCnblon^,  Onblon;,  for  the  first ;  and  Helanj  for 
the  second :  and  our  most  antient  English  writers  observed  the 
same  distinction,  using  endlong  for  the  one,  and  along  for 
the  other. 

"  She  slough  them  in  a  sodeine  rage 

Enoblokgb  the  horde  as  thei  ben  set." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  31.  p.  1.  cd.  2. 
"  Thys  kynge  the  wether  gan  beholde, 

And  wist  well,  they  moten  holde 

Her  cours  snolongb  the  marche  right." 

lib.  3.  fol.  53.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  That  nigh  his  house  he  lette  deuise 

Endklongs  upon  an  axell  tree 

To  sette  a  tonne  in  suche  degree 

That  he  it  might  tuume  about."        lib.  3.  fol.  54.  p.  1.  col.  I. 

*'  And  euery  thyng  in  his  degree 
Endslongb  upon  a  bourde  he  laide." 

lib.  5.  fd.  100.  p.  2.  cd.  2. 
"  His  prisoners  eke  shulden  go 
Ekulokgb  the  chare  on  eyther  honde." 

lib.  7.  fol.  155.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
Than  see  thei  stonde  on  euery  aide 
Ekdlongk  the  shippes  horde."        lib.  8.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Loke  what  day  that  bkdblong  Brytayne 
Ye  remeue  all  the  rockes,  stone  by  stone. 
That  they  ne  let  shyppe  ne  bote  to  gone. 
Than  wol  I  loue  you  best  of  any  man." 

Chaucer,  Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  53.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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"  This  lady  romcth  by  the  clyfFe  to  play 
With  her  meyne,  bndi,ongb  the  stronde." 

Hypsiphile,  fol.  214.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  I  sette  the  point  ouer  endelonqe  on  the  label." 

Astrolabie,  fol.  286.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"^  I  sette  the  poynte  of  f,  exoelongs  on  my  labell." 

Ibid.  fol.  286.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  We  slyde  in  fluddes  enolang  feill  coystes  fare." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  71. 
"  Syne  eftir  bnulangis  the  sey  coistis  bray 

Up  sonkis  set  and  desis  did  array."  booke  3.  p.  75. 

*'  £nj>i.ang  the  coistis  side  our  nauy  rade."  booke  3.  p.  77. 

"  Bot  than  the  women  al,  for  drede  and  affray. 
Fled  here  and  there,  bndlang  the  coist  away." 

booke  5.  p.  151. 
"  In  Bchawis  schene  endlang  the  wattir  bra."      booke  7.  p.  236. 

"  Endlang  the  styll  fludis  calme  and  bene."        booke  8.  p.  243. 

"  For  now  thare  schippis  full  thik  reddy  standis, 
Brayand  endlang  the  coistis  of  thar  landis."    booke  8.  p.  260. 

"  The  bront  and  force  of  thare  army  that  tyde 
Endlang  the  wallis  set  on  the  left  syde."         booke  9.  p.  293. 

"  Endlang  the  bankis  of  flude  Minionis."  booke  10.  p.  320. 

"  llie  bankis  endlang  al  the  fludis  dynnys."     booke  11.  p.  372. 

"  Before  him  cachand  ane  grete  flicht  or  oist 
Of  foulis,  that  did  hant  endlang  the  coist."    booke  12.  p.  416. 

"  For  euer  whan  I  thinke  amonge, 
Howe  all  is  on  my  selfe  alongb, 
I  saie,  O  foole  of  all  fooles." — Gawer,  lib.  4.  fol.  66,  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  I  wote  well  ye  haue  long  serued. 
And  God  wote  what  ye  haue  deserued. 
But  if  it  is  ALONGE  on  me. 
Of  that  ye  unauanced  be. 
Or  els  if  it  be  longe  on  you. 
The  soth  shall  be  preued  nowe."       lib.  5.  fol.  96.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  with  hir  selfe  she  toke  such  strife, 
That  she  betwene  the  deth  and  life 
Swounende  lay  full  ofte  amonge : 
And  all  was  this  on  hym  alongb, 
Whiche  was  to  loue  unkinde  so."    lib.  5.  fol.  113.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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''  But  thas  this  maiden  had  wronge 
Whiche  was  upon  the  k3nige  alovqe. 
But  ageyne  hjm  was  none  apele."  Gower,  lib.  7 .  fol.  1 72.  p.  2.  c.  1 . 

"-Ye  wote  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight 
Howe  that  your  lone  al  fully  graunted  is 
To  Troylus,  the  worthycst  wyght 
One  of  the  worlde>  and  therto  trouth  3rpllght, 
That  but  it  were  on  him  alonoe,  ye  nolde 
Him  neuer  fidsen,  whyle  ye  lyuen  sholde." 

Chaucer,  Troylus,  booke  3.  foL  176«  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Once  indeed  (and  only  once,  I  believe)  Gower  has  con- 
founded them,  and  has  used  along  for  both  purposes : 

"  I  tary  forth  the  night  alonoBi 
For  it  is  nought  on  me  alokgb 
To  slepe,  that  I  soon  go." — ^lib.  4.  fol.  78.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

T^nblan^  or  endlong  is  manifestly  On  long:  But  what  is 
Celanj'  or  along? 

S.  Johnson  says  it  is — "  a  word  now  out  of  use,  but  truly 
English."  He  has  no  difficulty  with  it :  according  to  him  it 
18 — "  Celan^y  a  fault,  Saxon.'* — But  there  is  no  such  word 
in  Saxon  as  Erelan^,  a  fault.  Nor  is  that,  at  any  time,  the 
meaning  of  this  word  long  (or  along,  as  I  have  always 
heard  it  pronounced).  Fault  or  not  Fault,  always  depends 
upon  the  other  words  in  the  sentence :  for  instance, 

.  ''  Thanks  to  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  we  not  only 
keep  bur  boroughs,  but  get  peerages  into  the  bargain." 

"  Curses  on  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  the  free  consti- 
tution of  this  country  is  destroyed." 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Elliot  and  the  father  of 
Lady  Bath,  would  not  mean  to  impute  tmy  fault  to  the  minister 
in  the  former  of  these  sentences :  though  the  people  of  Eng- 

>  [Mr.  Tooke  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  senses  of  Along  ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  has  missed  of  the  complete 
explanation  of  the  latter,  Ireland,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  root  signifying  Length ;  but  to  an  entirely  distinct  one,  whence 
comes  our  word  Belong,  and  which  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  an  ob- 
server as  Mr.  Tooke  should  have  overlooked.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
Wachter  (v.  Langen),  of  whose  invaluable  work  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  availed  himself.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  however,  has 
consulted  Wachter  upon  this  word»  but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  makes 
very  light  of  his  authority,  alleging  that  he  here  "  has  several  unnecee* 
sary  disHncthne  /"    Se«  Additlondi  Notes. — ^£o.] 
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land  do  certainly  impute  an  inexpiable  crime  and  treachery 
to  him  in  the  latter. 

Bat  Johnson  took  carelessly  what  he  thought  he  found, 
without  troubling  himself  about  the  fact  or  the  meaning ;  and 
he  was  misled  by  Skinner^ :  as  he  was  also  concerning  the 
verb  To  Long.  I  mention  the  verb  To  Long,  because  it  may 
possibly  assist  us  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  other 
word.—"  To  Long/'  says  Skinner,  "  valde  desiderare,  ut  nos 
dicimus,  to  think  the  time  long  till  a  man  ha*$  a  thing.** 

The  word  long  is  here  lugged  in  by  head  and  shoulders, 
to  give  something  of  an  appearance  of  connexion  between  the 
verb  and  the  noun.  But  when  we  consider  that  we  have,  and 
can*  have,  no  way  of  expressing  the  acts  or  operations  of  the 
mind,  but  by  the  same  words  by  which  we  express  some  cor- 
responding (or  supposed  corresponding)  act  or  operation  of  the 
body :  when  (amongst  a  multitude  of  similar  instances)  we 
consider  that  we  express  a  moderate  desire  for  any  thing,  by 
saying  that  we  incline  (i.  e.  Bend  ourselves)  to  it ;  will  it  sur- 
prise us,  that  we  should  express  an  eager  desire,  by  saying 
that  we  LONG*,  i.  e.  Make  long,  lengthen,  or  stretch  out  our- 
selves cffter  it>  or  for  it?  especially  when  we  observe,  that 
after  the  verb  To  incline  we  say  To  or  Towards  it ;  but  after 
the  verb  To  Long  we  must  use  either  the  word  For  or  After, 
in  order  to  convey  our  meaning. 

Lenjian  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  To  Long,  u  e.  To  make 
longy  To  lengthen,  To  stretch  out.  To  produce,  Extendere,  pro- 
tendere. 

''  Lanja]?  %e  apuht,  Sbam,  up  to  Iiobe.''  i.  e.  Longeth 
you,  Lengtheneth  you,  Stretcheth  you  up  to  God. 

Lanj  or  Long  is  the  prseterperfect  of  Len^ian.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  writers  commonly  use  the  pres- 
terperfect  as  a  participle,  especially  with  the  addition  of  the 
prefixes  a  or  je. — 

"  Nota  secundo,"  says  Hickes,  ^'  has  preepositiones  ssepe  in 
vicem  commutari,  preesertim  Ge,  Be,  et  H." — May  we  not 

>  Skimier  says — "  Long  ab  A.S.  Delanj,  causa,  culpa,  ut  dicimus  // 
is  LONG  of  him,*'  Which  were  evidently  intended  by  Skinner  to  be 
understood  causd,  culpd. 

So  Lye  says — "  Irelan^,  Long  of:  Opera*  causa,  impidsu,  culpa  cu- 
juBvis. — set  tSe  ^  upe  1^  jelan^,  ut  Anglice  dici  solet.  //  is  long  of 
thee  that  we  live.**    Here  is  no  Fault. 
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then  conclude  that  He-Ian^  or  A-long  is  the  past  participle 
of  Len^ian,  and  means  Produced  ? 

Round,  Around  : 

Whose  place  is  supplied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  )3peil  and 
On-hpeir*  In  the  Danish  and  Swedish  by  Omkring.  In 
Dutch  by  Om-ring ;  and  in  Latin  by  Circum,  a  Gr«  K</t>jcoc,  of 
which  circulus  is  the  diminutive* 

Aside,  Aboard,  Across^  Astride,  require  no  expla- 
nation. 

During. 

The  French  participle  Durant ;  from  the  Italian ;  from  the 
Latin.     The  whole  verb  lyure  was  some  time  used  commonly 

in  our  language. 

*'  And  al  hi8  luste,  and  al  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  loue  her  while  his  lyfe  mai  dure." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  T.  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  How  shuld  a  fyshe  withouten  water  durx." 

Troylus,  boke  4.  fol.  186.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

" Elementes  that  bethe  discordable 

Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  ouryng. 

That  Fhebufl  mote  his  rosy  day  forthbring 

And  that  the  mone  hath  lorship  ouer  the  nightes." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  172.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Euer  their  fame  shall  surb." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  315.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  This  affection,  with  reason  knytte«  durbth  in  eueryche  trew 
hexte"— Ibid,  boke  3.  foL  331.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Desyre  hath  longe  durbo  some  speking  to  haue." 

Ibid,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Pending. 

The  French  participle   Pendant;  from  the  Italian;  from 
the  Latin. 

Opposite. 

The  Latin  participle  Oppositus* 

MOIENING. 

The  French  participle  Moyennant ;  from  the  Italian  Afe- 
diante ;  from  the  Low  Latin. 

«  [Qu.  Pjwl,  On-hp«l  ?— Ed.] 
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Save. 

The  imperative  of  the  verb.  This  prepositive  manner  of 
using  the  imperative  of  the  verb  To  save,  afforded  Chaucer's 
Sompnour  no  bad  Equivoque  against  his  adversaiy  the  Friar ; 

"  God  save  you  all,  save  this  cursed  Frere." 

OUTCEPT. 

The  imperative  of  a  miscoined  verb,  whimsically  composed 
of  Out  and  capere,  instead  of  Ex  and  capere, 

"  I  'Id  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentleman  of 
any  other  countie  i'  the  kio'gdome — outcbpt  Kent:  for  there  they 
landed  all  Gentlemen."— 3.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  1.  sc.  3. 

OUTTAKE,  OUTTAKEN. 

The  imperative,  and  the  past  participle,  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  were  formerly  in  very  common  use. 

"  Problemes  and  demaundes  eke 

His  wisedome  was  to  finde  and  seke  : 

Whereof  he  wolde  in  sondrie  wise 

Opposen  them  that  weren  wise. 

But  none  of  them  it  might  beare 

Upon  his  worde  to  yeue  answere 

OuTTAKBN  one,  whiche  was  a  knight." 

Gower,  Conf.  Am,  fol.  25.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  also  though  a  man  at  ones 

Of  all  the  worlde  within  his  wones 

The  treasour  might  haue  euery  dele  : 

Yet  had  he  but  one  mans  dele 

Towarde  hymselfe,  so  as  I  th3rnke. 

Of  clothynge,  and  of  meate  and  drinke. 

For  more  (outtakb  vanitee) 

There  hath  no  lorde  in  his  degree." — Ibid,  fol.  84.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

"  For  in  good  feith  yet  had  I  leuer. 
Than  to  coueite  in  suche  aweye. 
To  ben  for  euer  till  I  deye 
As  poore  as  Job,  and  loueles, 
OuTTAKBK  one."  Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  97.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  There  was  a  clerke  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  a  famous  man, 
Of  euery  witte  somwhat  he  can, 
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OuTTAKB  that  h3in  lacketh  role. 
His  owne  estate  to  guyde  and  rule." 

Oower,  Conf.  Am.  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  as  the  fisshe,  if  it  be  drie, 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  : 
Right  so  without  aier  on  liue 
No  man,,  ne  beast,  might  thriue. 
The  whiche  is  made  of  flesshe  and  bone. 
There  is  not,  outtake  of  all  none." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol,  142.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Whiche  euery  kynde  made  die 
That  upon  middel  erthe  Btoode» 
Outtake  Noe,  and  his  bloode." 

Ihid.  Hb.  7.  fol.  144.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
"  All  other  sterres,  as  men  fynde, 
Ben  shinende  of  her  owne  kynde  : 
Outtake  onely  the  moone  light, 
Whiche  is  not  of  him  selfe  bright." 

Ihid,  lib.  7.  fol.  145.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Till  that  the  great  water  rage 
Of  Noe,  whiche  was  saide  the  flood. 
The  worlde,  whiche  than  in  synne  stood. 
Hath  dreinte,  outtake  lines  eight." 

Ibid.  Hb.  8.  fol.  174.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  ye  my  mother,  my  soueraigne  plesance, 
Ouer  al  thing,  outtake  Christ  on  lofte." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lowes  71  fol.  19.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  But  yron  was  there  none  ne  stele. 
For  all  was  golde,  men  myght  se, 
Outtake  the  fethers  and  the  tre." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  foL  124.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Sir,  sayden  they,  we  ben  at  one 
By  euen  accorde  of  eueryche  one, 
Outtake  rychesse  al  onely.*'         Ibid.  fol.  147.  p.  2,  col.  2. 


"  And  from  the  perrel  saif,  and  out  of  dout 

Was  al  the  navy,  outtake  four  schippis  loist." 

Douglas^  booke  5.  p.  151. 
"  And  schortly  euery  thyng  that  doith  repare 

In  firth  or  feild,  flude,  forest,  erth  or  are, 

Astablit  lyggis  styl  to  sleip  and  restis. 

Be  the  small  birdis  syttand  on  thare  nestis, 

Als  wele  the  wyld  as  the  tame  bestiall, 

And  euery  uthir  thingis  grete  and  small : 
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OuTTAK  the  mery  nychtjmgale  Philomene, 
That  on  the  thorae  eat  syngand  fro  the  splene." 

Douglas,  prol.  to  booke  13.  p.  450. 
"  And  also  I  resygne  all  my  knyghtly  dygnitie,  magesty  and  crowne, 
with  all  the  lordeshyppes,  powre  and  pryuileges  to  the  foresayd  kingely 
dygnitie  and  crown  belonging,  and  al  other  lordahippee  and  posses- 
syons  to  me  in  any  maner  of  wyse  pertaynynge,  what  nams  and  con- 
dicion  thei  be  of;  outtakb  the  landes  and  posaessions  for  me  and 
mine  obyte  purchased  and  boughte." — Fabian's  Chrtmich,  Richard  the 
Second, 

Nigh.     Near.     Next. 

NiGHy  Near  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  Nih,  Neh, 
Neah,  Neahj,  vicinus.  And  Next  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  su- 
perlative Neahjej^,  Nehft:. 

"  Forsoth  this  prouerbe  it  is  no  lye. 
Men  say  thus  alway,  the  ktb  slye 
Maketh  the  ferre  loue  to  be  lothe.*' 

Chaucer,  Mylkrs  Tale,  fol.  13.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Lo  an  olde  prouerbe  alleged  by  manye  wyse  x  Whan  bale  is  great- 
est, than  is  bote  a  ntx  bore."— Te^^  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  320.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  Glossary  says  well — "  Hext,  Sax, 
highest.  Hegh.  Heghest.  Hegst.  Hext.  In  the  same  manner 
Next  is  formed  from  Negh.'* — But  he  does  not  well  say  that 
— '*  Next  generally  means  the  nighest  following,  but  some- 
times the  nighest  preceding"  For  it  means  simply  the  nighest, 
and  never  implies  either  following  or  preceding.     As^  ''  To 

sit  NEXT.'^  &c. 

Instead. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  On  ftebe,  In  j^ebe,  i.  e.  In  place. 
In  the  Latin  it  is  Vice  and  Loco.  In  the  Italian  In  luogo. 
In  the  Spanish  En  lugar.  And  in  French  Au  lieu*  In  the 
Dutch  it  is  either  In  slede  or  In  plaats.  In  the  German  On 
statt.     In  the  Danish  Istaden.     And  in  the  Swedish'  (as  we 

either  Home  stead  or  HorUe  staix)  it  is  Istlellet. 

Our  oldest  English  writers  more  rarely  used  the  French 
word  Place,  but  most  commonly  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
word  STA^S,  Steb,  Stebe.  The  instances  are  so  abun- 
dantly numerous  that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  give  any. 
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But  take  this  lore  into  thy  vrit, 

That  all  thyng  hath  tyme  and  stbdb  : 

The  churche  serueth  for  the  bede, 

The  chambre  is  of  an  other  speche." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Geffray,  thou  wottest  wel  this. 

That  euery  kyndely  thynge  that  is 

Hath  a  kyndely  stedb  there  he 

May  best  in  it  conserued  be." 

Chaucer,  Fame,  boke  2.  fol.  295.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Furth  of  that  stbdb  I  went."  DouglaSy  hoke  2.  p.  59. 

"  But  je,  unhappy  men,  fle  fra  this  stbdb."  Ibid,  boke  3.  p.  89. 

The  substantive  stead  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  as  S.  John- 
son calls  it ;  nothing  being  more  common  and  familiar  than 
•  — "  You  shall  go  in  their  stead."  It  is  likewise  not  very 
uncommon  in  composition  ;  as  Homestead,  Bedstead,  Road- 
stead^, Girdlestead^,  Noonsted^,  Steadfast,  Steady,  &c. 


>  We  often  meet  with  the  word  Roadstead  in  Voyages,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  still  a  common  term  with  all  sealing  men. — '*  On  Thursday 
Captain  Fauchey  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The  purport  of  his  dispatches, 
we  conceive,  can  only  be  a  representation  of  the  necessity  of  evacua- 
ting L'Isle  Dieu ;  as  it  produces  nothing,  has  no  good  Roadsted,  and  is 
not  tenable,  if  not  protected  by  a  fleet." — Bforning  Chronicle,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1795. 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  ^m  Plymouth.  The  Anson  man  of  war,  of  44 
g^ns,  rode  out  the  storm  like  a  duck,  without  the  least  damage,  in 
the  Sound;  which,  though  an  open  Roadstead,  has  most  excellent 
holding  ground." — Morning  Chronicle,  January  27,  1796. 

"  In  consequence  of  having  received  information  on   Wednesday 
night  at  eight  o'clock,  that  tliree  large  ships  of  war  and  a  lugger  had 
anchored  in  a  small  Roadsted  upon  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town." — London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  February  27,  1797» 
^  "  His  nose  by  mesure  wrought  ful  right, 
Crispe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  ful  bryght. 
His  shulders  of  large  brede. 
And  smalyshe  in  the  GyrdelstedeJ 

Chaucer,  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  hete  her  clothes  down  she  dede. 
Almost  to  her  Gerdylstede 
Than  lay  she  uncovert." 

See  Warton*8  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  4to.  vol.  3.  p.  xxxv. 
"  Divide  yourself  into  two  halfs,  just  by  the  Girdle-stead ;  send  one 
half  with  your  lady,  and  keep  t*  other  to  yourself." — B*  Jonson,  East- 
ward Hoe,  act  3. 


«* 
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One  easy  corruption  of  this  word  stbd,  in  composition, 
has  much  puzzled  all  our  etymologists.  Becanus  thinks  that 
Step  mother  is  quasi  Stiffs  mother,  from  Stieff  durus ;  and  so 
called  because  she  is  commonly  ''  dura,  sava,  immitis,  rigida.** 
Vossius  on  the  contrary  thinks  she  is  so  called,  quasi  fulciem 
mater,  as  a  stiff  and  strong  support  of  the  family ;  *'  quia 
fulcit  domum  cum  nova  hsereditate.''  Junius,  observing  that 
there  is  not  only  Stepmother,  but  also  Stepchild,  Stepson, 
Stepdaughter,  brother,  sister,  &c.  to  all  of  whom  this  impu* 
tation  of  severity  cannot  surely  belong,  (neither  can  they  be 
said/iilcire  domum  cum  nova  hareditate,)  says  Stepmother  is 
so  called,  qtiasi  orphanorum  mater:  ''nam  Stepan  Anglo* 
Saxonibus,  et  Stiufan  Alamannis  videntur  olim  usurpata  pro 
orbare."  S.  Johnson,  neither  contented  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going reasoning,  nor  yet  with  the  videntur  olim  usurpata, 
determined  also  to  try  his  hand  (and  a  clumsy  one  God 
knows  it  is)  at  an  etymology ;  but  instead  of  it  produced  a 
Pun.  Stepmother,  according  to  him,  is — ^"a  woman  who  has 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  true  mother." 

But  in  the  Danish  collateral  language,  the  compounds 
remain  uncorrupted ;  and  there  they  are,  with  a  clear  and 
unforced  meaning  applicable  to  all — Stedfader,  Stedmoder, 
Stedbroder,  Stedsoster,  Stedbarn,  Stedson,  Steddotter*  i.  e. 
Vice,  Loco,  in  the  place  of,  instead  of,  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
brother,  8cc. 

About. 

Spelman.     "  Abuttabe,  occurrere,  vergere,  scopum  appe 


9  "  Should  all  hell's  black  inhabitants  conspire* 
And  more  unhear'd  of  mischief  to  them  hire. 
Such  as  high  heav'n  were  able  to  affright. 
And  on  the  Noonsted  bring  a  double  night."   Drayton's  Mooncalf. 

"  It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceiv'd  the  skies 
Settled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arise. 
Whose  foggy  grossness  so  oppos'd  the  light. 
As  it  would  turn  the  Noonsted  into  night."  Ibid. 

"  She  by  her  spells  could  make  the  moon  to  stay. 
And  from  the  East  she  could  keep  back  the  day, 
Raise  mists  and  fogs  that  could  eclipse  the  light. 
And  with  the  Noonsted  she  could  mix  the  night."  Ihid. 

"  With  all  our  sister  nymphs,  that  to  the  Noonsted  look." 

Poly-ollnon,  First  Song. 

R 
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tere,  finem  exerer6,tenninare«  A  Gallioo  abutter,  seu  abouter; 
heac  eadem  significant. — La  Bout  euim  Jinem,  terminum,  vel 
icopum  designat :  Inde  Angl.  a  But  pro  meta ;  et  abovTj  pro 
circa  rem  vel  scopum  versare.  Vox  feodalis^  et  agri  men- 
BoribuB  nostris  frequentiBsimai  qui  prffidiorum  fines  (quoB 
ipBi  capita  vocant^  MarculfuB  frontes,  Galli  bouts)  abuttare 
dicunt  in  adversam  terram  ;  cum  se  illuc  adigant  aut  proten* 
dant.  Latera  autem  nunquam  aiunt  abuttare^;  sed  terram 
proximam  adjacere." — La  Coustume  refortnee  de  Normandie, 
cap.  566.—-^^  Le  Serjeant  est  tenue  faire  lecture  des  lettres, 
et  obligations,  et  declaration,  par  Bouts  et  costes  des  dites 
terres  saisies.'' 

Junius.  ''  BuT|  Scopus.  G.  But.  Fortasse  desumptum 
est  nomen  ab  illis  monticellis,  qui  in  limitibus  agrorum  ab 
Agrimensoribus  constituebantur,  atque  ab  iis  Bodones  sive 
Botones  nuncupabantur^  et  ad  quos,  artem  sagittandi  exercentes, 
tela  sua  veluti  ad  scopum  dirigebant." 

Skinner.  '^  About^  ab  A.S.  Khutan,  Ymbutan^  Cir* 
cum,  illud,  quantum  ad  priorem  syllabam,  a  praep.  Ab,  hoc 
a  prsBp.  Ymb,  quod  a  preep.  loquelarij  Lat.  Am,  Gr.  Afi^i, 
ortum  ducity  utr*  secundum  posteriorem  syllabam  ab  A.S, 
Ute  vel  Utan,  Foris,  Foras,  Extremus^  item  £xtremitas,  unde 
et  defluxit  Belg.  Buyten,  quod  idem  sonat ;  quod  enim  aliud 
ambit  partes  ejus  exteriores^  i.  e.  extimam  superficiem  attingit 
et  obvolvit.'' 

*'  Abutt,  a  Fr,  Aboutir.  Vergere,  confinem  esse,  ubi 
scilicet  ager  unus  in,  vel  versus,  alium  protenditur,  et  ei  con- 
terminus  est :  hoc  a  nom.  Bout^  Extremitas,  Terminus :  quod 
satis  manifesto  a  preep.  Lat.  Ab,  et  A.S.  Ute,  Foras,  Foris, 
ortum  trahit;  q.  d.  quod  foras  protuberat  vel  extuberat." 

"  But,  a  Fr.  G.  Bout,  Extremitas,  Finis,  Punctum,  Aboutir, 
ad  finem  tendere,  accedere,  acuminari.  But  etiam  in  re 
nautica  Extremitatem  alicujus  rei  signat,  manifeste  Franco- 
GallicsB  originis.'' 

Menage.  **  Bute — Botto  et  Botontinus  se  trouvent  en 
cette  signification.  Faustus  et  Valerius  dans  le  receuil  des 
autheurs  qui  out  escrit  De  limitibus  agrorum,  p.  312. — 'In 


1 1  hardly  venture  to  say  that  I  believe  the  correct  fund  exact  Spel« 
inaa  is  here  mistaken. 
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limitibus  ubi  rariores  terminos  coustituirmts,  montieellos  plantar 
vimus  de  terra,  quos  botontinos  appellavimus.'''  Le  juris- 
consulte  Paulus  livre  V.  de  ces  sentences  titre  22. — ^''  Qui 
terminos  effodiunt  vel  exarant  arboresve  terminales  evertunt,  vel 
qui  convellunt  bodones,  &c."  Cujas  sur  ce  lieu  :  *^  bo* 
i)ONE8^  sic  uno  exemplari  scriptum  legimus,  cujua  nobis  copiam 
fecit  Pithseus  noster.  Bodofies  sive  Botones  vicem  terminorum 
pnestant.  Vox  est  Mensorum,  vel  eorum  qui  de  agrorum  et 
limitum  conditionibus  scr]pserunt\'' 

Spelman,  Junius^  Skinner  and  Menage,  all  resort  to  Franco- 
Gall,  for  their  etymology.  As  for  boto  and  its  diminutive 
BOTONTiNUS  (which  have  been  quoted),  they  are  evidently  the 
translation  of  a  Gothic  word  common  to  all  the  northern  na- 
tions :  which  word,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect,  was  by  our  ancestors  written  Boba  (whence  our  Eng- 
lish To  BODE  and  many  other  words),  and  means  the  first 
outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing.  Hence  Onboba", 
Onbuta,  Sbuta,  about. 

After. 

After  (Goth.  AI^TAKR.  A.S.  yepteji.  Dutch  Agter, 

o 

Aehter.  Danish  Efter,  Bag,  Swedish  Efter,  Atra,  Achter,) 
is  used  as  a  noun  adjective  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  English,  and 
in  most  of  the  Northern  languages.  I  suppose  it  to  be  no 
other  than  the  comparative  of  the  noun  apt  (A.S.  /Bpc):  for 
the  retention  of  which  latter  noun  in  our  language  we  are 
probably  obliged  to  our  seamen. 

Hind,  Aft,  and  Back,  have  all  originally  the  same  meaning. 
Id  which  assertion  (although  aft  had  not  remained  in  our 
language)  I  should  think  myself  well  justified  by  the  authority, 

>  So,  Vitalis  de  Limit.  "  Hi  non  sunt  semper  a  ferro  taxati,  et  circa 
Botontinos  conservantur."  Innocent,  de  Cas,  Litter,  "  Alius  fontanas 
sob  se  habens,  super  se  montem,  in  trivio  tres  Botontinos.*'  Auctor  de 
Agrim,    "  Si  sint  Botontini  terras  ex  superis  prohibeo  te  sacromentum 

dare." 

«  [  No  such  word  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries.  For 
Onbuta,  &c.  read  On-bucan,  Abucan. — Ed.] 

[In  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  last  Edition  I  mentioned  that  I "  could 
not  imagine  where  Mr.  Tooke  had  got "  the  word  Onboba :  Mr.  Richard- 
son, however,  in  his  Dictionary  persists  in  retaining  it,  without  giving 
any  authority ;  and  even  analyses  into  words  which  also,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  no  existence  in  Anglo-Saxon.    See  Addit.  Notes.^Bo.] 

r2 
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or  rather  the  sound  judgement,  of  M.  de  Broases ;  who  says 
well — ^'  Quelquefois  la  signification  primitive  nous  est  d^rob^e^ 
faute  de  monuments  qui  Tindiquent  en  la  langue.  Alors  ce* 
pendant  on  la  retrouve  parfois  en  la  recherchant  dans  les 
langues  m^res  ou  coUaterales."  In  the  Danish  language  they 
express  the  same  meaning  by.  For  og  Bag^  which  we  express 
by  Fore  and  Aft,  or.  Before  and  Behind.  And  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  they  use  indifferently  Behinban,  Beseptan,  and  Onbaec. 

Down,  Aoown. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dun,  ?foun.     Minshew  and  Junius 

derive  it  from  Avi^,  subeo.  , 

Skinner  says — "  Speciose  alludit  Gr.  Awyw." 
Lye  says, — "  Non  male  referas  ad  Arm.  Doun,  profundus." 
S.  Johnson,  in  point  of  etymology  and   the  meaning  of 

words,  is  always  himself. 

Adown,  the  adverb,  he  says,  is  ''from  A,  and  Down;** 

and  means — "  On  the  ground.'* 
'Adown,  the  preposition,  means — "  Towards  the  ground.** 
But  though  ADOWN  comes  from  A,  and  Down, — Down, 

the  preposition,  he  says,  comes  from   TCbuna,  Saxon :  and 

means;  ''  1st.  Along  a  descent:  and  2dly.  Towards  the  mouih 

of  a  river.** 

Down,  the  adverb,  he  says,  means — "  On  the  ground.** 

But  Down,  the  substantive,  he  says,  is  from  bun,  Saxon,  a 

hill:  but  is  used  now  as  if  derived  from  the  adverb :  for  it 

means,  ''  1st.  A  large  open  plain  or  valley.** 

And  as  an  instance  of  its  meaning  a  valley,  he  immediately 

presents  us  with  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  On  the  Downs  as  we  see,  near  Wilton  the  fair, 
A  hast'ned  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go." 

Arcadia,  Inf  Sir  Ph.  Sydney. 

He  then  gives  four  instances  more  to  shew  that  it  means  a 
valley  ;  in  every  one  of  which  it  means  hills  or  rising  grounds. 
To  compleat  the  absurdity,  he  then  says,  it  means, ''  2dly.  A 
hill,  a  rising  ground ;  and  that,  2%is  sen^e  is  very  rare** 
Altliough  it  hsis  this  sense  in  every  instance  he  has  given  for 
a  contrary  sense :  nor  has  he  given,  nor  could  he  give,  any 
instance   where  this  substantive   has  any   other   sense  than 
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that  which  he  says  is  so  rare. — But  this  is  like  all  the  rest 
from  this  quarter ;  and  I  repeat  it  again^  the  book  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country. 

Freret,  Falconer,  Wachter  and  Be  Brosses^  have  all  labo- 
riously and  learnedly  (but^  I  think,  not  happily)  considered 
the  word  Dun. 

From  what  Camden  says  of  the  antient  names  {Danmonii 
or  Dunmoniif  and  Dobuni)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwal  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  two  rivers  (Daven  or  Dan  or  Dun 
or  Don)  in  Cheshire  and  in  Yorkshire ;  it  seems  as  if  he  sup- 
posed that  our  English  word  down  came  to  us  from  the 
Britons. 

Solinus^  he  observes,  called  the  Cornish  men  Dunmonii : 
'^  which  name  seems  to  come  from  their  dwelling  there  under 
hills.  For  their  habitation  all  over  this  country  is  low  and  in 
valliesj  which  manner  of  dwelling  is  called  in  the  British 
tongue  Danmunith,  In  which  sense  also  the  province  next 
adjoining  is  at  this  day  named  by  the  Britons  Duffneintj  that 
is  to  say.  Low  vallies." 

Of  the  Dobuni  he  says, — *'  This  their  name,  I  believe,  is 
formed  from  Duffen,  a  British  word  ;  because  the  places  where 
they  planted  themselves,  were  for  the  most  part  low  and  lying 
under  the  hills." 

Speaking  of  the  river  in  Cheshire,  he  says,—'*  Then  cometh 
this  Dan  or  more  truly  Daven,  to  Davenport,  commonly  called 
Danport.*' 

Of  the  river  in  Yorkshire,  he  says, — '*  The  river  Danus, 
commonly  called  Don  or  Dune^  so  termed,  as  it  should  seem, 
becau^  it  is  carried  in  a  channel  low  and  sunk  in  the  ground: 
for  so  much  signifieth  Dan  in  the  British  language  \" 


1  "  Regionem  illam  insederunt  antiquitus  Britanni,  qui  Solino  Dun- 
monii dicti.  Quod  nomen  ab  habitatione  sub  montibus  factum  videatur. 
loferius  enim,  et  convallibus  passim  per  banc  regionem  habitatur,  quod 
Danmunith  Britannice  dicitur:  quo  etiam  sensu  proxima  provincia 
DuffneifU,  i.  e.  depressae  valles,  a  Britannis  hodie  vocatur." — P.  133. 
Folio  Edit.  1607. 

"  Dobunos  videamus,  qui  olim,  ubi  nunc  Gloccstershire  et  Oxford- 
shire, babitdnint.  Horum  nomen  factum  a  Dvffen  Britannica  dictione 
credimus ;  quod  maxima  ex  parte  loca  jacentia  et  depressa  sub  colUbus 
insidebaat." — ^P.  249. 
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Selden,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  song  6(  Drayton's  PoIyol« 
bion,  gives  full  assent  to  Caraden's  etymology.  He  says,-^ 
*'  Duffneint,  i.  e.  low  valleys  in  British,  as  judicious  Camden 
teaches  me.'' 

Milton,  I  doubt  not  on  the  same  authority^  calls  the  ri?er 
"  the  gulphy  dun." 

"  Rivers  arise ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  Thm** 

And  Bishop  Gibson  concurs  with  the  same;  translating, 
without  any  dissent,  the  marginal  note,  ''  Duffen  Britannice 
profundum  sive  depressum,'*  in  these  words,  "  Duffen,  in 
British,  deep  or  low.'* 

How  then,  against  such  authorities,  shall  I,  with  whatever 
reason  fortified,  venture  to  declare,  that  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  either  the  na^ie  of  these 
rivers,  or  their  word  Bun,  T^bun  (which  is  evidently  our  word 
DOWN,  ADOWN,  differently  spelled),  in  any  manner  from  the 
British  language  ?  And  as  for  Duffen  (from  which,  with 
Camden,  I  think  the  words  proceeded),  we  have  it  in  our  own 
language,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  with  the  same  meaning  of 
sunk,  depressum,  deep  or  low. 

If,  with  Camden,  we  can  suppose  the  Anglo-Saxon  bun  to 
have  proceeded  through  the  gradations  of 

j^^     f  Duven,  Duvn,  Dun,  Don,  Down ; 
•^     \  Daven,  Davn,  Dan  ; 

I  should  think  it  more  natural  to  derive  both  the  name  of 
the  rivers^  and  the  preposition  from  Dupen*,  the  past  par«- 
ticiple  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dupian,  mergere.  To  sink.  To 
plunge^  To  dive.  To  dip.  And  the  usual  prefix  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  participles,  H,  in  TTbun,  strongly  favours  the  suppo- 


"  Dan  vel  Daven  e  montibus  &c.  fertur  ad  &c.  Deinde  Davenport, 
vulgo  Dan^fort  accedit." — P.  461. 

"  Danus,  vulgo  Don  et  Dune,  ita,  ut  videtur,  nominatue,  quod  pxea- 
siori  et  inferiori  in  solum  labitur  alveo;  id  enim  Dan  Britannis  sig- 
nificat."— P.  662. 

1  I  suppose  the  river  Dove  in  Stafibrdshire  to  have  its  denomination 
from  the  same  word,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

^  The  Anglo-Saxons  use  indifferently  for  the  past  participle  of  Diipan 
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sition  ^  In  most  of  the  passages  too  in  which  the  preposition 
or  adverb  down  is  used  in  English,  the  sense  of  this  participle 
is  clearly  expressed ;  and,  without  the  least  straining  or  twist- 
ing, the  acknowledged  participle  may  be  put  instead  of  the 
supposed  preposition :  although  there  may  perhaps  be  some 
passages  in  which  the  preposition  down  is  used,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  participle  may  not  so  plainly  appear. 

Upon.     Up.     Over.     Bove.     Above. 

These  prepositions  have  all  one  common  origin  and  signi- 
fication. Upon.  Upan.  Upa. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Upa.  Upepa.  Upemaept.  are  the 
nouns,  aUuSf  alitor ^  aliissimus. 

Upon,  Upan,  Upa.  Altus  (Fr.  Th.  Uph.)  upon,  up. 
Upejia,  Opejie,  Opeji,  Altior.  ovee  or  upper. 
Upemaspt.  Altissimus.  upmost,  uppermost,  upperest, 

OVERBST. 

Be-upan  or  Bupan.  bove. 

On-bupan.  above. 

The  use  of  these  words  in  English  as  adjectives  is  very 

either  Dufe&«  or  Dupen  or  Dopen.    I  suppose  this  same  verb  to  have 
been  variously  pronounced, 

Dopan  1  f  Dopen.  Doveru  Dovn,  Doun.  down.  dok. 

Dupan  >  Hence  <  Dupen.  Duven.  Duvn.  dun.  dunx. 
Dapian  J  \^  Dapen.  Daven,  Davn.  dan. 

Dypan  f  f 

or     I  /  To  Dive. 

D^pan    L  I 

>  [See  Lamb,  ten  Kate,  Anleiding  8fC.  v.  Duiken,  ducken,  sese  demit- 
tere,  vol.  2.  p.  171 ;  and  v.  Duiv,  do/en,  gedofen,  mergere,  t^.  p.  625. 
Ten  Kate  considers  these  as  cognate  roots. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  (Illustrations  of  Engl.  Philology)  observes  that 
Mr.  Tooke  does  not  seem  confident  in  this  etymology :  and  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  that  down,  adown,  is  a  contraction  of  Op-bune, 
tiff  or  from  Mil,  dovmhill,  prodivis.  See  Lye  v.  "  Op-bune.  Deorsum." 
—Also,  under  the  words  Dun,  mens,  and  Op,  Lye  refers  to  A.S.  au- 
thorities for  the  expression  "  op  bune.  Downward,  down,  Deorsum." — 
See  Additional  Notes. — Ed. 3 

[Subsequent  investigation  has  fully  confirmed  this  conjecture;  so 
that  there  now  remains  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.— Eo.] 
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common ;  as  it  is  also  in  all  the  northern  languages  :   for 
the  same  words  are  used  in  all  of  them  \ 

*'  Aboue  his  hede  also  there  hongeth 
A  fruite  'whiche  to  that  peine  longeth : 
And  that  fruite  toucheth  euer  in  one 
His  ovBB  lippe."  Gawer,  lib.  5.  foL  85.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

**  Her  ovKB  lyp  wyped  she  so  clene 
That  in  her  cup  vtbb  no  ferthynge  sene.*' 

ProL  to  Cant,  Tales.    Prioresse, 
'*  Ful  thredbare  was  his  oyeb  courtpy."     IbitL    Clerke  of  Oxenf. 

"  That  of  his  wurship  recketh  he  so  lyte 
Hys  ovEBEST  sloppe  is  not  worth  a  myte." 

ProL  to  Chan.  YetmuCt  Tde. 
"  By  which  degrees  men  myght  climben  from  the  neytherest  letter 
to  the  UPFEBBST." — Boecius,  boke  i.  fol.  221.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

"  Why  sufireth  he  suche  slyding  chaunges,  that  mystumen  suche 
noble  thynges  as  ben  we  men,  that  arne  a  fayre  persell  of  the  erth, 
and  holden  the  ufpbbest  degree  under  Ood  of  benigne  thinges."-— 
Test,  of  Low,  fol.  312.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose^  to  trace  the 
Particles  any  further  than  to  some  Noun  or  Verb  of  a  deter- 
minate signification ;  and  therefore  I  might  here  stop  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  Upaiii  altus.  But  I  believe  that  UpoD^ 
Upa,  UPON,  up»  means  the  same  as  Ttyp  or  Head^  and  is  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  same  source.     Thus, 

«  — Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  Upwards  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  hath  attain'd  the  Topmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back." 


Where  you  may  use  indiflferently  either  Upward,  Topward,  or 
Headword ;  or  Topmost^  Upmost ,  or  Headmost. 

Some  etymologists  have  chosen  to  derive  the  name  of  that 
part  of  our  body  from  the  Scythian  Ha^  aitus ;  or  the  Icelandic 
Had,  altitude;  or  the  Gothic  llAtlh»  altus ;  or  (with  Junius) 

*  Germ.    Auf,  Auber.  Danish.     Oven.  Over,  Overste. 

Oben.  Ober,  Oberste.  Ober. 

o  e 

Dutch.    Op.  Opper.  Opperste.      Swedish.  Uppe.  O/wer,  Ofwerste. 
Boven,  Over.  Overste.  Up.  0/re,  Ypperst. 
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from  the  Greek  iirarot; ;  or  Tbeot.  Hoh  ;  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  )l3eah.  But  our  English  words  Head  and  Heaven  nre 
evidently  the  past  participles  Heaved  and  Heaven  of  the  verh 
To  Heave :  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Deapob,  Deapb,  caput,  and 
tieofen,  I^eapen,  ccelum,  are  Uie  past  participles  of  the  verb 
J^eafran,  I^eojran,  to  heave,  to  lift  up.  Whence  Upin  also 
may  easily  be  derived,  and  with  the  same  signification.  And 
I  believe  that  the  names  of  all  abstract  relation  (as  it  is 
called)  are  taken  either  from  the  adjectived  common  names 
of  objects,  or  fVom  the  participles  of  common  verbs.  Tlie  re- 
lations of  place  are  more  commonly  from  the  names  of  some 
parts  of  our  body;  such  as,  Head,  Toe,  Breast,  Side,  Back, 
Womb,  Skin,  &c. 

Wilkins  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  this  sort,  when  he 
made  his  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  the  local  prepositions 
by  the  help  of  a  man's  figure  in  the  following  Diagram.  But 
confining  his  attention  to  ideas  (in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Locke),  be  overlooked  the  etymology  of  words,  which 
are  their  signs,  and  in  which  the  secret  lay. 

"  For  the  clearer  explication  of  these  local  prepositions 
(says  be)  I  shall  refer  to  this  following  Diagram.     In  which 
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by  the  oval  figures  are  represented  the  prepositions  deter- 
mined to  motion,  wherein  the  neuter  part  doth  point  out  the 
tendency  of  that  motion.  The  squares  are  intended  to  signify 
rest  or  the  term  of  motion.  And  by  the  round  figures  are 
represented  such  relative  prepositions,  as  may  indifferently 
refer  either  to  motion  or  rest/' 

In  all  probability  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e  borrowed  his  method 
of  teaching  the  prepositions  to  his  deaf  and  dumb  scholars 
from  this  notion  of  Wilkins. 

''Tout  ce  que  je  puis  regarder  directement  en  Face,  est 
Devant  moi :  tout  ce  que  je  ne  peux  voir  sans  retourner  la 
t£te  de  Pautre  c6t£,  est  Derriire  moi. 

''  S'agissoit-il  de  faire  entendre  qu'une  action  6toit  pass^e  ? 
II  jettoit  au  hasard  deux  ou  trois  fois  sa  main  do  c6t^  de  son 
^paule.  Enfin  s'il  d6siroit  annoncer  une  action  future,  il 
faisoit  avancer  sa  main  droite  directement  devant  lui.'' — Des 
Sourds  et  MuetSj  2  ^dit.  p.  64. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  waste  a  word  on  the  prepositions 
touching,  concerning,  regarding,  respecting,  relating  to,  saving, 
except,  excepting,  according  to,  granting,  allowing,  considering, 
notwithstanding,  neighbouring,  &c.,  nor  yet  on  the  compound 
prepositions  In-to,  Un-to,  Vn-till,  Out-of,  Through-out,  From" 
off,  &c. 

JB. — I  certainly  should  not,  if  you  had  explained  all  the 
simple  terms  of  which  the  latter  are  compounded.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  some  of  your 
prepositions  are  sufficiently  plain  and  satisfactory :  and  of 
the  others  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  entertain  a  decided 
opinion  till  after  a  more  mature  consideration.  Pedetentim 
progredi,  was  our  old  favourite  motto  and  caution,  when  first 
we  began  together  in  our  early  days  to  consider  and  converse 
upon  philosophical  subjects ;  and,  having  no  fanciful  system 
of  my  own  to  mislead  me,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  relin- 
quish it.  But  there  still  remain  five  simple  prepositions,  of 
which  you  have  not  yet  taken  the  smallest  notice.  How  do 
you  account  for  In,  Out,  On,  Off,  and  At  ? 

//. — Oh  !  As  for  these,  I  must  fairly  answer  you  with 
Martin  Luther,—^**  Je  les  d^fendrois  ais(iment  devant  le  Pape, 
mais  je  ne  sgais  comment  les  justifier  devant  le  Diable."  With 
the  common  run  of  Etymologists,  I  should  make  no  bad  figure 
by  repeating  what  others  have  said  concerning  them ;  but  I 
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despair  of  satisfying  you  with  aay  thing  they  have  advanced  or 
I  can  offer^  because  I  cannot  altogether  satisfy  myself.  The 
explanation  and  etymology  of  these  words  require  a  degree 
of  knowledge  in  all  the  antient  northern  languages^  and  a 
skill  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge^  which  I  am  very 
far  from  assuming  :  and,  though  I  am  almost  persuaded  by 
some  of  my  own  conjectures  concerning  them^,  I  am  not 
.willing,  by  an  apparently  forced  and  far-fetched  derivation,  to 
justify  your  imputation  of  etymological  legerdemain.  Nor  do 
I  think  any  further  inquiry  necessary  to  justify  my  conclusion 
concerning  the  prepositions ;  having,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
intitled  myself  to  the  application  of  that  axiom  of  M.  de 
Brosses  (Art.  216.) — ''  La  preuve  connue  d'un  grand  nombre 
de  mots  d'une  esp^ce,  doit  Itablir  une  pr6cepte  g6n6rale  sur 
les  autres  mots  de  m^me  esp^ce,  k  I'origine  desquels  on  ne 
peut  plus  remonter.  On  doit  en  bonne  logique  juger  des 
choses  que  Ton  ne  peut  connoitre,  par  celles  de  mdme  esp^ce 
qui  sont  bien  connues  ;  en  les  ramenant  k  un  principe  dont  V 
Evidence  se  fait  appercevoir  par  tout  ok  la  vue  peut  s'^tendre." 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  ADVEBBS. 


£•— Thb  first  general  division  of  words  (and  that  which  has 
been  and  still  is  almost  universally  held  by  Grammarians)  is 
into  Deeiinable  and  Indeclinable.  All  the  Jndeclinables  except 
the  Adverb,  we  have  already  considered.  And  though  Mr. 
Harris  has  taken  away  the  Adverb  from  its  old  station  amongst 
the  other  Indeclinables,  and  has,  by  a  singular  whim  of  bis 
own,  made  it  a  secondary  class  of  Attributives,  or  (as  he  calls 
them)  Attributes  of  Attributes ;  yet  neither  does  he  nor  any 
other  Grammarian  seem  to  have  any  clear  notion  of  its  nature 
and  character. 

1  In  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  1NNA>  i°^<^»  means  uterus, 
viscera,  venter,  interior  pars  corporis.  ^Inna,  mue,  ia  alao  in  a  secondary 
sense  used  for  cave,  ceil,  cavern.)  And  there  are  some  etymological 
reasons  which  make  it  not  improbable  that  our  derives  fi^m  a  word 
originally  meaning  skin.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  and  out 
come  originally  from  two  Nouns  meaning  those  two  parts  of  the  body. 
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B.  Jonson'  and  Wallis  and  all  others,  I  think,  seem  to  con- 
found it  with  the  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 
And  Servius  (to  whom  learning  has  great  obligations)  advances 
something  which  almost  justifies  you  for  calling  this  class, 
what  you  lately  termed  it,  the  common  sink  and  repository  of 
all  heterogeneous,  unknown  corruptions.  For,  he  says, — 
**  Omnis  pars  orationis,  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est,  migrat  in 
Adverbium*." 

H. — I  think  I  can  translate  Servius  intelligibly — ^Every 
word,  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est,  when  a  Grammarian  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  it,  migrat  in  Adverbium,  he  calls  an 
Adverb. 

These  Adverbs  however  (which  are  no  more  a  separate 
part  of  speech  than  the  particles  we  have  already  considered) 
shall  give  us  but  little  trouble,  and  shall  waste  no  time  :  for  I 
need  not  repeat  the  reasoning  which  I  have  already  used  with 
the  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions. 

All  Adverbs  ending  in  ly  (the  most  prolific  branch  of  the 
family)  are  suflSciently  understood:  the  termination  (which 
alone  causes  them  to  be  denominated  Adverbs)  being  only  the 
word  LIKE  corrupted;  and  the  corruption  so  much  the  more 
easily  and  certainly  discovered,  as  the  termination  remains 
more  pure  and  distinguishable  in  the  other  sister  languages, 
the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  and  the  Swedish;  in 
which  it  is  written  /icA,  lyk^  Kg,  liga.  And  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  informs  us,  that — ''  In  Scotland  the  word  Like  is 
at  this  day  frequently  used  instead  of  the  English  termination 
Ly.  As,  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people  say,  a  good^ 
like  figure. " 

Adrift 

is  the  past  participle  Adrifed,  Adrif^d,  Adrift,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Dpipan,  Sbpijran,  To  Drive. 

1  "  Prepositions  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  Adverbs,  and  ought  to  be 
referred  thither." — B.  Jonson's  Grammar. 

"  Inteijectio  posset  ad  Adverbium  reduci ;  sed  quia  majoribus  nostris 
placuit  iUam  distinguere ;  non  est  cur  in  re  tarn  temti  hereamus." — 
Caramuel. 

"  Chez  est  plut6t  dans  notre  langue  un  Adverbe  qu'une  Partiade." 
— De  Brasses. 

*  "  Recte  dictum  est  ex  omni  adjective  fieri  adverbium." — Campa* 
nella. 
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'*  And  quhat  auenture  has  the  hiddir  obiffb  V 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p*  79. 
i.  e.  Drifftd  or  Driffen. 

Aghast,  Agast, 

may  be  the  past  participle  Agazed. 

"  The  French  exclaim*d— The  Devil  was  in  arms. 
All  the  whole  army  stood  aoazbd  on  him.*' 

First  Part  of  Henry  6,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

Agazed  may  meani  made  to  gaze:  a  verb  built  on  the  verb 
To  gaze. 

In  King  Lear  (act  2.  sc.  1.)  Edmund  says  of  Edgar, 

"  — — Gastbd  by  the  noise  I  made, 
FuU  suddenly  he  fled." 

Gasted,  i.  e.  made  aghast :  which  is  again  a  verb  built  on 
the  participle  aghast.  This  progressive  building  of  verb  upon 
verb  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  language* 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  several  Weapons^  (act 
2.)  '*  Sir  Gregory  Fopp,  a  witless  lord  of  land,'*  says  of  his 
clown, 

"  If  the  fellow  be  not  out  of  his  wits,  then  will  I  never  have  any  more, 
wit  whilst  I  live ;  either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  qastbbbd  him,  or  else 
he  's  drunk." 

I  do  not  bring  this  word  as  an  authority,  nor  do  I  think  it 
calls  for  any  explanation.  It  is  spoken  by  a  fool  of  a  fool ; 
and  may  be  supposed  an  ignorantly  coined  or  fantastical  cant 
word ;  or  corruptly  used  for  Gasted. 

An  objection  may  certainly  be  made  to  this  derivation: 
because  the  word  agast  always,  I  believe,  denotes  a  consider- 
able degree  of  terror;  which  is  not  denoted  by  the  verb  To 
Gaze:  for  we  may  gaze  with  delight,  with  wonder  or  admira* 
tion,  without  the  least  degree  of  fear.  If  I  could  have  found 
written  (as  I  doubt  not  there  was  in  speech)  a  Gothic  verb 
formed  upon  the  Gothic  nouns  ^1^1^^  which  means  Fear  and 
Trembling  (the  long-sought  etymology  of  our  English  word 
Ague^)'y  I  should  have  avoided  this  objection,  and  with  full 

^  Junius  says — "  Aoub,  febris.  G.  Aigu  est  acutus.  Nihil  nempe 
usitatius  est  quam  acutas  dicere  febres." 
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assurance  have  concluded  that  aoast  was  the  past  participle 
of  AriSAM,  i.e.  AnSed,  AnS'd,  AriST,  i.e.  made 
to  shudder^  terrified  to  the  degree  of  trembling.  There  is 
indeed  the  verb  ^VQ^N,  timere;  and  the  past  participle 
AFI^S,  territus  ;  and  it  is  not  without  an  appearance  of 
probability,  that,  as  Whiles,  Amonges,  Sec.  have  become  with 
us  Whilst,  Amongst,  &c.  so  ^n€iS  might  become  Aoidst, 
Agist,  Agast  ;  or  ^nA.S  might  become  Aoisn,  Agist, 
Agast.  And  the  last  seems  to  me  the  most  probable 
etymology. 

Ago. 

Go,  Ago,  Ygo,  Oon,  Agon,  Gone,  Agone,  are  all  used  in- 
discriminately by  our  old  English  writers  as  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  To  Go\ 


But  Skiimer,  a  medical  man,  was  aware  of  objeotkms  to  this  deriva- 
tion, which  Junius  never  dreamed  of.  He  therefore  says—"  Fortasse 
a  Fr,  Aigu,  acutus.  Quia  (saltern  in  paraxysmo)  acutus  (^(juodammodo) 
morbus  est,  et  acutis  doloribus  exercet:  Ucet  a  medicis,  durationem 
magis  quam  vehementiam  hujus  morbi  respicientibus,  non  inter  acutas, 
sed  ehinicas  febres  numeretur." 

But  Skinner's  qualifying /KirojryMio,  quodammodo,  acutis  dolanbus,  by 
which  (for  want  of  any  other  etymology)  he  endeavours  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  derivation  from  Aigu,  acutus,  will  not  answer  his  pur- 
pose :  for  it  is  not  true  (and  I  speak  from  a  tedious  experience)  that 
there  are  any  acute  pains  in  any  period  of  the  agux.  Betides,  S. 
Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that — "  The  cold^t  is,  in  ix>pular  language, 
more  particularly  called  the  Aous ;  and  the  hot,  the  fever."  And  it  is 
commonly  said — "  He  has  an  Agub  and  fever." 

I  believe  our  word  Agux  to  be'  no  other  than  tlie  Gk)thic  word 
^nStfear,  trembling,  shuddering: 

1.  Because  the  Anfflo-Saxons  and  English,  in  their  adoption  of  the 
Gothic  substantives  (most  of  whiob  terminate  in  s),  always  drop  the 
terminating  s. 

3.  Because,  though  the  English  word  is  written  Aoux,  the  common 
people  and  the  country  people  always  pronounce  it  Aght,  or  Aout. 

3.  Because  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  complaint  is  the  trem^ 
bling  or  shuddering ;  and  from  that  distinguishing  circumstance  it 
would  naturally  take  its  name. 

4.  Because  the  French,  from  whom  the  term  Aigu  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed,  never  called  the  complaint  by  that  name. 

>  "  Questi  h  un  cavaliere  Inglese  che  ho  veduto  la  scorsa  notte  alia 
testa  di  hallo."*— CroMont,  La  Vedova  Scaltra,  vol.  5.  p.  98. 
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Go. 

"  But  nethelea  the  tliynge  is  Do, 
This  fals  god  was  soone  go 
With  his  deccite,  and  held  him  close." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  138.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  The  daie  is  go,  the  night^s  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  bright  sonne.'* 

Ibid.  Ub.  8.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  soth  is  sayed,  go  sithen  many  yeres. 
That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  wode  hath  eres." 

Chaucer,  Knyghtea  Tale,  fol.  4.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  How  ofte  tyme  may  men  rede  and  sene 
The  treson,  that  to  women  hath  Be  Do : 
To  what  fyne  is  suche  loue,  I  can  not  senOi 
Or  where  becometh  it»  whan  it  is  go." 

Ibid.  Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  167.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Ago. 

« 

"  Of  louers  now  a  man  maie  see 

Ful  many,  that  unkinde  bee 

Whan  that  thei  haue  her  wille  Do, 

Her  loue  is  after  soone  ago." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  111.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  As  God  him  bad,  right  so  he  dede 

And  thus  there  lefte  in  that  stede 

With  him  thre  hundred,  and  no  mo. 

The  remenant  was  all  ago." — Ibid,  lib.  7.  fol.  163.  p.  2,  col.  2. 

"  Thus  hath  Lycurgus  his  wille : 
And  toke  his  leue,  and  forth  he  went. 
But  liste  nowe  well  to  what  entent 
Of  rightwisnesse  he  did  so. 
For  after  that  he  was  ago. 
He  shope  him  neuer  to  be  founde." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  158.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  For  euer  the  latter  ende  of  ioye  is  wo, 
God  wotte,  worldely  ioye  is  soone  ago." 

Chaucer,  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousande  folde,  this  nedeth  it  not  enquere. 
Ago  was  euery  sorowe  and  euery  fere." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
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"  That  after  whan  the  storme  is  al  ago 
Yet  wol  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two." 

Lucrece,  fol.  215.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
**  Ful  sykerly  ye  wene  your  othea  last 
No  lenger  than  the  wordes  ben  ago." 

La  Belle  Dame,  fol.  267.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
"  Trouth  somtyme  was  wont  td  take  auayle 
In  euery  matere,  but  al  that  is  ago." 

Assemble  o/Ladyes,  foL  277.  p.  1.  coL  1. 

Ygo. 

"  A  Gierke  there  was  of  Oxenforde  also 
That  unto  Logike  had  longe  Ygo."  ProL  to  Cant  Tales, 

"  To  horse  is  al  her  lusty  folke  Yoo." 

Chaucer,  Dido,  fol.  212.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

GoN. 


"  Thou  wost  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  loue  parde 
As  I  best  can,  gon  sythen  longe  whyle." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  161.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Agon* 

"  And  euermore.  whan  that  hem  fell  to  speke 
Of  any  thinge  of  suche  a  tyme  agon." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  180.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Thou  thy  selfe«  that  haddest  habundaunce  of  rychesse  nat  longe 
AGON." — Boecius,  boke  3.  fol.  232.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Ful  longe  agon  I  might  haue  taken  hede." 

Annelyda,  fol.  278.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Gone. 

"  I  was  right  nowe  of  tales  desolate, 
Nere  that  a  marchant,  gonb  is  many  a  yere. 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  ye  shullen  here." 

Man  of  LMwes  Tale,  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  But  sothe  is  said,  gonb  sithen  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  thefe  thynketh  not  one." 

8quier§  Tale,  fol.  28.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Agone. 

"  Of  suche  ensamples  as  I  finde 
Upon  this  point  of  tyme  agone 
I  thinke  for  to  tellen  one." — Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  87.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
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"  But  erly  whan  the  Sonne  shone* 

Men  sigh,  that  thei  were  aoonb. 

And  come  unto  the  kjnge,  and  tolde. 

There  was  no  worde,  but  out,  alas* 

She  was  ago,  the  mother  wepte. 

The  father  as  a  wood  man  lepte." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  104.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
*'  Whan  that  the  mysty  vapoure  was  agone. 

And  clere  and  fayre  was  the  mornyug." 

Chaucer f  Blacke  Knyght,  fol.  2S7.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  I  loued  one,  ful  longe  sythe  agonb 

With  al  myn  herte,  body  and  ful  might." 

Ihid.  fol.  289.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before  and  stings  behind, 

Subdu'd ;  as  poets  say,  long  agonb. 

Bold  Sir  George,  Saint  George  did  the  dragon." 

Hudibras,  part  1.  col.  2. 
"  Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
By  knights  for  ladies,  long  agonb."  Ibid,  part  2.  col.  1. 

Tillotson*   ill  a  Fast  sermon  on  a  thanksgiving  occasion, 
31st  January,  1689,  says, 

"  Twenty  years  agonb." 

Asunder 

is  the  past  participle  Kjninbjien  or  ffpunbjieb,  separated  (as 
the  particles  of  sflwdare),  of  the  verb  Sonbpian,  Sunbpian, 
Sy^nbpian,  ffpinbpian,  &c.  To  separate. 

"  In  vertue  and  holy  almesedede 
They  liuen  all,  and  neuer  asonobr  wende 
Tyll  deth  departeth  hem."  . 

Chaucer,  Squiers  Tale,  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  tyl  a  wicked  deth  him  take 
Hym  had  leuer  asondbb  shake 
And  let  al  his  lymmes  ASONnas  ryue 
Than  leaue  his  richesse  in  his  lyue." 

Ibid.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  145.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
**  These  ylke  two  th^t  bethe  in  armes  lafte 
So  lothe  to  hem  asondbb  gon  it  were." 

Ibid.  Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  This  yerde  was  large,  and  rayled  al  the  aleyes 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  grene 

s 
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And  benched  newe»  and  bovdso  all  tbe  wayes 
In  which  she  walketh." 

Chaucer,  TVoy/tit,  boke  2.  fbl.  167.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

This  word  (in  all  its  varieties)  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
northern  languages ;  and  is  originally  from  A.S.  Sonb,  i.  e. 
Sand. 

Astray 

is  the  past  participle  TCj^jiasjeb  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Stpaejan,  spargere,  dispergere^  To  Stray,  To  scatter, 

"  This  prest  was  drunke,  and  goth  abtaatob.'* 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  ouer  this  I  sigh  also 
The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Dispers,  as  shepe  upon  an  hiUe 
Without  a  keper  unaraied  i 
A'ftdas  they  wenten  about  astbaied 
I  herde  a  voyce  unto  hem  seyne." 

Ibid.  Ub.  7.  fol.  156.  p.  S.  col.  1. 
"  Achab  to  the  batayle  went. 
Where  Benedad  for  all  his  shelde 
Him  slough,  so  that  upon  the  felde 
His  people  goth  aboute  astraib.'* 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

S.  Johnson  says— To  Stray  is  from  the  Italian  Straviare 
from  the  Latin  extra  viam.  But  STKAVA^f »  Stpeapian, 
Stjieopian,  Scjiepian,  Stjiejian,  Stjisejian :  and  Stpap, 
Stpeop,  Stpeo,  Stpea,  Stpe,  were  used  in  our  own  mother 
tongues,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  long  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  word  Straviare,  and  the  beginning  of  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Latin  called  Italian,  and  even  of  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Greek  called  Latin.  And  as  the  words  To 
Sunder  and  Asunder  proceed  from  Sonb,  i.  e.  Sand;  so  do 
the  words  To  Stray,  To  Straw,  To  Strow,  To  Strew,  To 
Straggle,  To  Stroll,  and  the  well-named  Strawberry  (i.  e. 
Straw* d'berry,  Stray^berry),  all  proceed  from  Straw,  or,  as 
our  peasantry  still  pronounce  it,  Strah\     And  Astray,   or 

*  "  Me  lyst  not  of  the  chaffe  ne  of  the  Stree 
Make  so  longe  a  tale,  as  of  the  come." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  foL  32t  p.  1.  col.  1. 
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Astray'd,  means  Strawed,  scattered  and  dispersed  as  the  Straw 
is  about  the  fields. 


"  Reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast 
not  8trawed,**'^St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxv.  ven  24. 

Atwist. 

The  past  participle  Ce-tpifeb,  ffcpireb,  Scpij-b,  of  the 
verb  Tpij^n,  Tp^j^n,  Iie-cpypan,  torquere :  Tpij^n  from 
Tpa,  Tpae,  Tpi,  Tp%  Tpeo,  two. 

Awry. 

The  past  participle  SppyBeb,  Sppy^b  of  the  verb 
yp^^axk,  yjivSan,  To  Writhe. 

In  the  late  Chief  Justice  Mansfield's  time,  for  many  years  I 
rarely  listened  to  his  doctrines  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
without  having  strong  cause  to  repeat  the  words  of  old  Oower ; 

"  Howe  so  his  mouthe  be  comely 
His  worde  sitte  euermore  awrii." 

lib.  1.  fol.  29.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Askew. 

In  the  Danish,  Skiav  is  wry,  crooked,  oblique.  Skiaver, 
To  twist,  To  wrest.     Skiavt,  twisted,  wrested. 

"  And  with  that  worde  all  sodenly 
She  passeth,  as  it  were  ass  is, 
All  deane  out  of  the  ladies  sight." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Askant.     Askance. 

[Probably  the  participles  Aschuined,  Aschuins.'}  In  Dutch^ 
Schuin,  wry,  oblique.  Schuinen,  To  cut  awry.  Schuins, 
sloping,  wry,  not  straight. 

AswooN. 

The  past  participle  Ttjruanb,  Ajruonb  of  the  verb  Suanian, 
^fpunan,  deficere  animo. 

"  Whan  she  this  herd,  aswounb  down  she  falleth 
For  pitous  ioy,  and  aftei^  her  swounyng 
She  both  her  yong  children  to  her  calleth." 

Clerke  of  Oxenfordett  Tale,  fol.  51.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
s2 
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"  And  ivith  thfit  word  she  fel  asvoukjb  anon. 

And  after,  whan  her  swounyng  was  gon 

She  riseth  up." 

Doctaur  ofPhinkes  Tale,  fol.  65.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

Astound. 

The  past  participle  Estonni  [Estonned]  of  the  French  verb 
Estonner  (now  written  Ktonner),  To  astonish. 

"  And  with  this  worde  she  fell  to  gronnde 
AswouNX,  and  there  she  laie  astounds." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  83.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Enough. 

In  Dutch  Genoeg,  from  the  verb  Genaegen,  To  content.  To 
satisfy.  S.  Johnson  cannot  determine  whether  this  word  is  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ;  but  he  thinks  it  is  all 
three. 

''  It  is  not  easy/'  he  says,  ''  to  determine  whether  this 
word  be  an  adjective  or  adverb ;  perhaps,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  substantive,  it  is  an  adjective,  of  which  Enow  Is  the 
Plural^.  In  other  situations  it  seems  an  adverb  ;  except  that, 
after  the  verb  To  have  or  To  be,  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood, it  may  be  accounted  a  substantive/' 

According  to  him,  it  means, — **  In  a  sufficient  measure,  so 
as  may  satisfy,  so  as  may  suffice.  2»  Something  sufficient 
in  greatness  or  excelknce.  3.  Something  equal  to  a  man's 
power  or  abilities.  4.  In  a  sufficient  degree.  6.  It  notes  a 
s/tgA^  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree.  6.  Sometimes  it 
notes  Diminution!  7.  An  exclamation  noting  fulness  or 
satiety." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  Geno^  or  Genoh  :  and  appears 
to  be  the  past  participle  Iieno^et),  multiplicatum,  manifold^ 
of  the  verb  Genevan,  multiplicare. 

Fain. 

The  past  participle  Faejeneb,  Fae^en,  Faejn,  laetus,  of 
the  verb  Fae^enian,  Fse^nian,  gaudere,  IsBtari. 

■  In  his  Grammar,  he  says,-—/'  Adjectives  in  the  English  language 
are  wholly  indeclinable;  having  neither  case,  gender,  nor  number^ 
being  added  to  Substantives,  in  all  relations,  without  any  change." 
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"  Of  that  men  speken  here  and  there. 
How  that  my  lady  beareth  the  price. 
How  she  is  faire,  how  she  is  wise. 
How  she  is  womanliche  of  chere : 
Of  all  this  thing  whan  I  male  here 
What  wonder  is  though  I  be  faine." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  23.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  commyng 
As  foule  is  FAiNB  whan  the  sonne  upryseth." 

Chaucer,  Shypmans  Tale,  fol.  69.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Na  uthir  wyse  the  pepyl  Ausoniane 
Of  this  glade  time  in  hart  wox  wounder  fane." 

Douglas,  boke  13.  p.  472. 

Lief.     Liever.     Lievest. 
Leop,  Leoppe,  Leopept. 

"  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be  in  awe 
Of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." — Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

No  modem  author,  I  believe,  would  now  venture  any  of 
these  words  in  a  ^serious  passage :  and  they  seem  to  be  cau- 
tiously shunned  and  ridiculed  in  common  conversation,  as  a 
vulgarity.  But  they  are  good  English  words,  and  more  fre- 
quently used  by  our  old  English  writers  than  any  other  word 
of  a  corresponding  signification. 

Leop  (Leopeb,  or  Liipab,  or  Lupob  or  Lup)  is  the  past 
participle  of  Lupian^  To  love;  and  always  means  belovedK 

"And  netheles  by  dales  olde. 
Whan  that  the  bokes  were  lsueb, 
Writyng  was  heloued  euer 
Of  them  that  weren  vertuous." 

Gower,  Prol.  fol.  1.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  It  is  a  unwise  vengeance 
Whiche  to  none  other  man  is  lefe 
And  is  unto  him  selfe  grefe." — lib.  2.  fol.  18.  p.  1.  col.  2, 

"  And  she  answerd,  and  bad  hym  go. 
And  saide,  howe  that  a  bed  all  warme 
Hir  LiEFE  lay  naked  in  hir  arme." — ^lib.  2.  fol.  41.  p.  1.  col.  2. 


>  "  The  Fader  Ahnychty  of  the  heuin  abuf, 
In  the  mene  tyme,  unto  luno  his  luf, 
11ms  spak;  and  sayd — " — Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  441. 
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"  Thre  pointes  whiche  I  fynde 
Ben  LBUB8T  unto  mans  kynde ; 
The  first  of  hem  it  is  delite. 
The  two  ben  worship  and  profite." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  84.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  For  euery  thyng  is  wel  the  lbubb 
Whan  that  a  man  hath  bought  it  dere." 

lib.  5.  fol.  109.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

"  Whan  Rome  was  the  worldes  chiefe. 
The  sooth  sayer  tho  was  lbbfb, 
Whiche  wolde  not  the  trouth  spare. 
But  with  his  worde»  playne  and  bare. 
To  themperour  his  sothes  tolde." 

lib.  7.  fol.  154.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Of  other  mens  passion 
Take  pitee  and  compassion 
And  let  no  thyng  to  the  be  lbbf 
Whiche  to  an  other  man  is  grefe." — lib.  8.  fol.  190.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  They  lyued  in  ioye  and  in  felydte         ^ 
For  eche  of  hem  had  other  lbbb  and  dere." 

Chaucer,  Monkea  Tale,  fol.  85.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

"  In  the  swete  season  that  lbfe  is." 

Ram,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  120.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  HIb  lbbbb  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  set." 

Ibid.  fol.  124.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  hym  her  lqfb  and  dere  hert  cal." 

Troylus,  boke  8.  foL  176.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  Had  I  hym  neuer  lbfb  ?     By  God  I  wene 
Ye  had  neuer  thyng  so  lbfb  (quod  she)." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Ye  that  to  me  (quod  she)  ful  lbubb  were 
Than  al  the  good  the  sunne  aboute  gothe." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  178.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  For  as  to  me  nys  lbubb  none  ne  lother." 

Leg.  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  fol.  205.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Remembrand  on  the  mortall  anciant  were 
That  for  the  Grekis  to  hir  lbif  and  dere. 
At  Troye  lang  tyme  sche  led  before  that  day." 

DougioB,  booke  1.  p.  13. 
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"  Gif  euir  ony  thanke  I  deseruit  toward  the 
Or  ocht  of  myne  to  the  was  lbif»  quod  ache." 

Dougka,  booke  4.  p.  110. 

"  O  thou  njrmphe,  wourschip  of  fludis  clere^ 
That  to  my  saul  is  hold  maist  lbif  and  dere." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  410. 

Adibu.     Farewell* 

The  former  from  the  French  i  Dieu,  from  the  Italian  Addio: 
the  latter  the  imperative  of  Fajian,  To  go,  or  To /are.  So  it 
is  equally  said  in  English — How  fares  it  ?  or.  How  goes  it  ? 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  also  say,  Vaarwel,  Farwdl; 
The  Danes  Lev-vel,  and  the  Germans  Leb^t^wohL 

Halt 

means — Hold,  Stop,  (as  when  wq  say — Hold  your  hand,) 
Keep  the  present  situation,  Hold  still. 

In  German  Still  halten  is  To  halt  or  stop ;  and  Halten  is 
To  Hold.  In  Dutch  Still  houden,  To  halt  or  stop ;  and  Hou^ 
den,  To  hold. 

Menage  says  well — "  Far  Alto,  proprio  di  quel  fermarsi 
che  fanno  le  ordinanze  militari :  Dal  Tedesco  Halte,  che  vale, 
Ferma  Id;  dimora  Id;  imp^rativo  del  verbo  Halten,  cio6,  ar- 
restarsi." 

The  Italians  assuredly  took  the  military  term  from  the 
Germans. 

Our  English  word  halt  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  JSealban,  To  hold;  and  Hold  itself  is  from  JSeal- 
ban,  and  was  formerly  written  halt. 

"  He  leyth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Unto  the  grounde,  and  halt  it  fast," 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  10.  p,  1.  col.  2. 

"  But  BO  well  HALTS  HO  man  the  plough. 
That  he  ne  balketh  otherwhile.'*— lib.  2.  fol.  50.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  what  thing  that  he  maie  enbrace, 
Of  gold,  of  catell,  or  of  londe. 
He  let  it  neuer  out  of  his  honde, 
But  gette  hym  more,  and  halt  it  fast." 

*'  To  seie  howe  suche  a  man  hath  good. 
Who  so  that  reasone  understoode, 
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It  is  unproperliche  saydc : 

That  good  hath  hym»  and  halt  him  taide." 

Crower,  lib.  5.  fol.  83.  p.  2.  col.  2 ;  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  — Euery  man,  that  halt  him  worth  a  leke. 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  hys  lyfe 
Thanken  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wyfe." 

Chaucer,  Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  29.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  enery  wight,  whiche  that  to  Rome  went. 
Halts  not  o  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  163.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Lone,  that  with  an  holsome  alyaunce 
Halts  people  ioyned,  as  hym  lyste  hem  gye." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  182.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Lo. 

The  imperative  of  Look.  So  the  common  people  say  cor- 
ruptly,— "  Lo*  you  there  now  " — "  La  you  there. '* 

Where  we  now  employ  sometimes  look  and  sometimes  lo, 
with  discrimination ;  our  old  English  writers  used  indifferently 
Loy  LoKEy  LoKETH,  for  this  imperative.  Chaucer,  in  the 
Pardoner's  Tale,  says 

"  — ^Al  the  souerayne  actes,  dare  I  say. 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament 
Were  don  in  abstynence  and  in  prayere ; 
LoKSTH  the  fiyble,  and  there  ye  mowe  it  lere.*' 

"  LoKSTH  *  Attyla  the  great  conquerour 
Dyed  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour." 

"  Loss  1  eke  howe  to  kynge  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  boke  sayth  us. 
Sent  him  a  payre  of  dyce  of  golde  in  scorne." 

"  Beholde  and  se  that  in  the  first  table 
Of  hye  Gods  hestes  honourable, 
Howe  that  the  seconde  hcste  of  him  is  this. 
Take  not  my  name  in  ydelnesse  amys. 
Lo,  he  Rather^  forbyddeth  suche  swering 
Than  homicide,  or  any  other  cursed  thing.*' 

Fol.  e(j,  p.  2.  col.  2;  fol.  67.  p.  1.  col.  1. 


*  In  both  these  places  a  modern  writer  would  say  Lo. 
•2  Sooner,  earlier, — He  forbids  such  swearing  Be/ore  he  forbids  homi- 
cide :  i.  c.  in  bl  foregoing  part  of  the  tabic. 
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So  B.  Jonsoiu  {Ahhymisty  act  2.  sc.  3.) 

**  For  LOOK,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work. 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue." 

Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — Lo  how 
oft.  Sec. 
And  again 

"  Subtle.  Why,  rascall— 
Face,  Lo  you  here,  sir.** 

Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — Look 
you  here. 

The  Dutch  correspondent  adverb  is  Siet^  from  Sieiiy  To  look 
or  see.  The  German  Siehe^  or  5iAe,  from  Sehen,  To  see.  The 
Danish  See,  from  Seer,  To  look  or  see.  The  Swedish  Si,  or 
St  der,  from  Se,  To  look. 

Needs. 

Need'is\  used  parenthetically.  It  was  autiently  written 
Nedes  and  Nede  is.  Certain  is  was  used  in  the  same  manner, 
equivalently  to  certes. 

"  And  certaine  is  (quod  she)  that  by  gettyng  of  good,  be  men  maked 
good." 

"I  haue  graunted  that  nedes  good  folke  moten  ben  myghty." — 
Boecius,  boke  4.  fol.  241.  p.  I.  col.  1,2. 

"  The  consequence  is  false,  nkdes  the  antecedent  mote  ben  of  the 
same  condicion." — Test,  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  None  other  thynge  signifyeth  this  necessite  but  onelye  thus ; 
That  shal  be,  may  nat  togider  be  and  not  be.  Euenlyche  also  it  is 
sothe,  loue  was,  and  is,  and  shal  be,  nat  of  necessyte ;  and  kbde  is  to 
haue  be  al  that  was,  and  nedeful  is  to  be  al  that  is." — Test,  of  Loue, 
boke  3.  fol.  328.  p.  I.  col.  1". 


*  [Mr.  Tooke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  formation  of 
adverbs  from  the  genitive  absolute,  which  prevails  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  given  a  different  account 
of  this  word. 

Needs,  genitive  of  Need,  of  necessity ;  as  in  Straifjhttcays,  and  in 
German  Nachts,  by  night,  Thetis,  partly,  &c.  See  the  account  of 
Once,  Tunce,  &c.  in  the  present  chapter  (page  288) ;  (irimm's  Grnmmat. 
iii.  132,  (where  a  large  collection  of  such  adverbs  will  be  found); 
Boucher's  Glossary,  v.  Anes;  and  the  Additional  Notes. — Ed. J 

2  Necesse — nee  esse  aliter  potest. 
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Often,  -er,  -est. 

Prithee. 
I  pray  thee. 

TowiT, 

though  it  is  the  infinitive  of  pitan/does  not  mean  To  Know, 
as  Skinner^  and  S.  Johnson  have  supposed  ;  but  To  Be 
known,  Sciendum.  For  so  (for  want  of  Gerunds^  as  they  are 
most  absurdly  called)  our  ancestors  used  the  Active  Infmi- 
tives,  as  well  of  other  verbs  as  of  pltaQ^     Similar  adverbs  are 

1  [Skinner  is  not  chargeable  with  any  error,  as  he  is  speaking  merely 
of  tbe  obsolete  verb  wit,  and  not  of  the  adverbial  expression  to-wit. 
Mr.  Tooke's  account  of  this  word  is  somewhat  defective :  it  is  not  tbe 
simple  infinitive  pitao,  which  in  A.  Saxon  is  never  preceded  by  to, 
but  the  derivative  or  future  infinitive  terminating  in  nne  and  always 
preceded  by  to,  and  which  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  in  Francic, 
answers  to  gerunds,  supines,  and  future  participles.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily Passive.  Somner  has  "  hit  if  co  pitanne,  sdendum  est ;  it  is  to 
wit,  or  to  be  knowne :"  also  If  eac  to  jntanne  ^w^^Heptateuch.  Prof  at, 
Mlfr,  p.  5.  ed.  Thvoaites,  Thus  we  say,  The  house  is  yet  to  buUd.  Lye 
gives  the  following  instances  :  eop  if  ^efcalb  to  pitanne.  -Vobis  datum 
est  ad  sciendum.  Mar.  4.  11.  )>a  com  hit  to  pitenne ;  ubi  evenit  id 
oognoscendum.  Chr.  Sax.  165.  26.  And  adds,  *' Ab  hac  voce  jntan, 
speciatim  vero  ab  Infinitive  derivative.  To  pitanne,  phrasis  lata,  /  do  ' 
you  to  foitt  q-  d.  Ic  bo  eop  to  pitanne,  Facio  vos  scire ;  Scire  licet ; 
Videre  licet :  unde  contractiores  istae  scribendi  formulae  tam  Anglorum 
quam  Latmorum,  To  wit ;  Scilicet,  videlicet."  See  Additional  Note 
on  the  Infinitive  Future. — ^En.] 

^  "  False  fame  is  not  to  dbbds,  ne  of  wyse  persons  to  aocbftb,"— - 
Test.  o/Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  308.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Instances  of  this  use  of  the  Active  Infinitives  in  English  are  very 
numerous ;  but  the  reason  of  it  appears  best  from  old  translations. 

"  Quod  si  nee  Anaxagone  fugam,  nee  Socratis  venenum,  neo  Zenonis 
tormenta  novisti ;  at  Canios,  at  Senecas,  at  Soranos  scire  potuisti, 
Quos  nihil  aliud  in  cladem  detraxit,  nisi  quod  nostris  moribua  instituti, 
studiis  improborum  dissimillimi  videbantur.  Itaque  nihil  est  quod 
admirere,  si  in  hoc  vitse  sale  circumflantibus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus 
hoc  maxime  propositum  est,  pessimis  displicere.  Quorum  quidem  tam- 
etsi  est  numerosus  exercitus,  spbrnbndus  tamen  est."-^.AwlAtii«  ds 
ConsoL  lib.  1 .  prosa  3. 

Thus  translated  by  Chaucer : 

"  If  thou  hast  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne  the  en- 
poysoning  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  Zeno ;  yet  mightest  thou 
haue  knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Soranos.  The  whiche 
men  nothing  els  ne  brought  to  the  deth,  but  only  for  they  were 
enformed  of  my  maners  and  semeden  most  unlyke  to  the  studies  of 
wicked  folke.     And  forthy  thou  oughtest  not  to  wondren,  though  that 
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those  of  the  Latin  and  French,  Videlicet,  scilicet,  it  scavoir. 
And  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  old  Latin  authors  used  the 
abbreviated  Videlicet  for  Videre  licet,  when  not  put  (as  we  call 
it)  adverbially  \ 

Perchance. 

Par^escheant,  Par^escheance,  the  participle  of  Escheoir, 
Echeoir,  Echoir,  to  fall. 

Percase. 

Per^casum,  participle  of  cadere.  '  Antiently  written  Paroas, 
Parcaas. 

Peradventure, 
Antiently  Peraunter,  Paraunter,  Inaunter,  Inaventure. 

Maybe.     Mayhap. 

In  Westmoreland  they  say  and  write  Mappen,  i.e.  may 
happen. 

Habnab. 
Hap  ne  Aop— happen  or  not  happen. 

"  Fhilautus  determined  hab  kab  to  send  his  letters/' 

Euphues,    By  John  Liiiy,  p«  109. 

Perhaps.     Uphap. 
By  or  through  Haps.      Upon  a  Hap. 

"  The  HAPPBS  ouer  mannes  hede 
Ben  honged  with  a  tender  threde." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fdl.  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  losed  with  God  hath  none  ende,  but  endelesse 
endureth  :  and  thou  canste  nothynge  done  aryght,  but  thou  desyre  the 
rumoure  therof  be  healed  and  in  euery  wightes  eare ;  and  that  dureth 
but  a  pricke,  in  respecte  of  the  other.     And  so  thou  sekest  rewarde  of 

I  in  the  bitter  see  be  driuen  with  tempestes  blowing  aboute.  In  the 
which  thys  is  my  moste  purpose,  that  is  to  sayne,  to  displesen  wicked 
men.  Of  whiche  shrewes  al  be  the  hooste  neuer  so  great,  it  is  to 
DispiSB,"— Fol.  222.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

>  "  Pom.  ViDBLiCBT  parcum  ilium  fuisse  senem,  qui  dixerit  : 

Quoniam  ille  illi  poUioetur,  qui  eum  oibum  poposcerit. 
Ant.  ViDBLiGBT  fuisse  ilium  nequam  adolescentem,  qui  Hlico, 
Ubi  ille  poBcitj  denegavit  se  dare  granum  tritici." 

Plautus.    Stichus,  act  4.  sc.  1. 
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folkes  gmale  wordes,  and  of  vayne  praysynges.  Trewely  therein  thou 
lesest  the  guerdon  of  vertue,,  and  lesest  the  grettest  Taloure  of  con« 
scyence,  and  uphap  thy  renome  euerlastyng." — Chaucer,  Test,  of  Lowe ^ 
boke  1.  fol.  311. 'p.  1.  col.  1. 

Belike. 

This  word  is  perpetually  employed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Hooker,  Shakespeare,  B.  Jonson,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Milton,  &c.  But  is  now  only  used  in  low  language,  instead 
of  perhaps. 

In  the  Danish  language  Lt/kke,  and  in  the  Swedish  Lycka, 
mean  Lucky  i.e.  chance,  hazard.  Hap,  fortune,  adventure. 

"  Dionysius,  He  thought  belike^  if  Damon  were  out  of  the  citie, 
I  would  not  put  him  to  death." — Damon  and  Pythias,   By  R.  Edwards, 

"  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant,     Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  moved  them." — Julius  Casar,  act  3.  sc.  2. 

**  How  's  that  ?  Your's,  if  his  own  !  Is  he  not  my  son,  except  he 
be  his  own  son  ?  Belikb  this  is  some  new  kind  of  subscription  the 
gallants  usp." — Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  3.  sc.  7. 

"  Than  she,  remembering  belike  the  continual  and  incessant  and 
confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on  my  lord's  side,  be- 
came utterly  alienated  from  me." — Sir  F,  Bacons  Apology, 

**  Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  hb  enemies  their  wish  }" 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  v.  156. 

AlOOT. 

"  Many  a  freshe  knight,  and  many  a  blisful  route 
On  horse  and  ox  fote,  in  al  the  felde  aboute." 

Chaucer,  Annelida,  fol.  270.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
**  Sum  grathis  thame  on  fitte  to  go  in  feild. 
Sum  hie  montit  on  horsbak  under  scheUd." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  230. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  adverbs  Foot  to  foot.  Vis  a  vis. 
Petto  a  petto.  Dirimpelto.  The  Hand  and  JFbo^,  being  the 
principal  organs  of  action  and  motion,  aflbrd  a  variety  of  allu- 
sions and  adverbial  expressions   in  all  languages;    most  of 
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which  are  too  evident  to  require  explanation  :  as  when^  of  our 
blessed  senators^  we  say,  with  equal  truth  and  sorrow, — They 
assume  the  ofHce  of  legislation  illotis  pedibus,  and  proceed  iu 
it  with  dirt  J/  hands. 

So  FOOT  hot;  which  Mr.  Warton  has  strangely  mistaken 
in  page  192  of  his  first  volume  of  the  Hisiorj/  of  English 
Poetry :  [8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  25,] 

"  The  table  adoune  rihte  he  8mote« 
In  to  the  floore  foote  hot." 

Misled  by  the  yfordjbot,  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  foote 

•  hot  means  "  Stamped."     So  that  he  supposes  the  Soudan 

here  to  have  fallen  upon  the  table  both  with  hands  and  feet : 

i.  e,  first  he  smote  it  with  his  fist ;  and  then  he  stamped  upon 

it,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 

But  FOOT  HOT  means  immediately,  instantaneausly,  without 
giving  time  for  the  foot  to  cool :  so  our  court  of  Pie  Poudre, 
piedpoudri :  in  which  matters  are  determined  before  one  can 
wipe  the  'dust  off  one's  feet.     So  £  vestigio,  8cc. 

"  There  was  none  eie  that  might  kepe 
His  heade,  whiche  Mercurie  of  smote. 
And  forth  with  all  anone  fote  hotb 
He  stale  the  cowe  whiche  Argus  kepte. 

Gower,  lib,  4.  fol.  81.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  Custaunce  ban  they  taken  anon  fotehot." 

Chaucer,  Man  ofLawes  Tale,  fol.  20.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Whan  that  he  herde  ianglyng 
He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wode 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  stode, 
Which  had  letter  in  this  caas 
Haue  ben  at  Reynes  or  Amyas, 
For  FOTE  HOTB  in  his  felonye 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousye." 

Ibid.  Rom.  of  the  RosCy  fol.  138.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
'*  And  first  Ascaneus, 
As  he  on  hors  playit  with  his  feris  ioyus, 
Als  swyft  and  feirsly  spurris  his  stede  futb  bote. 
And  but  delay  socht  to  the  trublit  flote^" 

Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  150. 


1  «« 


Primus  et  Ascanias,  cursus  ut  Isetus  equestres 

Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 

Castra."  Virgil, 
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"  I  Ball  declare  all  and  reduce  futb  hatb' 
From  the  beginniiig  of  the  first  debate." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  205. 
"  The  self  stound  atnyd  the  preis  fxttb  hotb^ 
Lucagus  enterifl  into  his  chariote." 

Ibid,  b5oke  10.  p.  338. 
"  Wyth  sic  WDurdis  scho  ansueris  him  futb  hatb»." 

IHd,  booke  12.  p.  443. 
"  All  with  ane  voice  and  hale  assent  at  accoide, 
Desiris  the  as  for  thare  prince  and  lord ; 
And  ioyus  ar  that  into  feild  futb  hatb  * 
Under  thy  wappinis  Tumus  lyis  doun  bet." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  p.  468. 

AsiBB. 

"  Now  hand  to  hand  the  dynt  llchtis  with  ane  swak« 
Now  bendis  he  up  his  burdoun  with  ane  niynt. 
On  stdb  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dynt." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  143< 

I  suppose  it  needless  to  notice  such  adverbs   aa  Aback^ 
Abreast,  Afront,  Ahead,  At  hand,  Beforehand,  Behindhand,  &c. 

Ablaze. 

"  That  fasten  fire  and  fiam  aboute 
Both  at  mouth  and  at  nase 
So  that  thei  setten  all  os  blasb." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  ibl.  102.  p.  2.  col,  2. 

Aboard. 

"  This  great  shyp  on  anker  rode : 
The  lorde  cometh  forth,  and  when  he  sigh 
That  other  ligge  on  bobdb  so  nighe." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  foL  33.  p.  2.  col,  2. 


>  "  Ex'pedi-am :  et  prima  revocabo  exordia  ptigna.*'     Vtrgil. 
Notice  E»*ped-ire, 

«  Interea.— Fir^t/. 

9  Talibus  occurrit  dictia.— Ibid. 

♦  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  of  Maphaeus  to  explain  or  justify 
the  FUTB  hatb  of  Douglas  in  this  passage :  he  barely  says, 

"  Tumumque  sub  annis  Exultant  cecidisse  tuis."   But  the  acer 

petwtt,  eapediam,  and  occurrit  dictis  of  Virgil  are  sufficient. 
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"  What  helpeth  a  man  haue  mete, 
Where  drinke  lackethe  on  the  bordb." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  72.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  howe  he  loste  hys  steresman 
Whiche  that  the  sterae,  or  he  toke  kepe. 
Smote  over  the  borde  as  he  slepe." 

Chaucer,  Fame,  boke  1.  fol.  294.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  We  war  from  thens  affrayit,  durst  nocht  abide, 
Bot  fled  anon,  and  within  burd  has  brocht 
That  faithful  Greik."  Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  90. 

"  The  burgeonit  treis  on  burd  they  bring  for  aris." 

Ibid,  booke  4.  p.  113. 
"  The  Btabill  aire  has  calmyt  wele  the  se. 
And  south  pipand  windis  fare  on  hie 
Ghallancis  to  pas  on  borb,  and  tak  the  depe." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  153. 

Abroad. 

"  The  rose  spred  to  spannishhynge. 

To  sene  it  was  a  goodly  thynge. 

But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  on  brbdb 

That  men  within  myght  knowe  the  sede." 

Chaucer,  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  137.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Als  fer  as  his  crop  hie  on  breoe 

Strekis  in  the  are,  as  fer  his  route  dois  sprede." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  115. 
"  ■    his  baner  quhite  as  floure 

In  sing  of  batel  did  on  brbdb  display." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  240. 

Adays*. 

"  But  this  I  see  on  daibs  nowe." 

Gower,]ih.  4.  fol.  72.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Thus  here  I  many  a  man  compleine. 
That  nowe  on  daies  thou  shalte  finde 
At  nede  few  frendes  kinde." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  110.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  on  datis 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  140. 

*  (This  and  the  following,  from  their  termination,  should  probably  be 
referred  to  the  genitive  singular,  like  Needs,  &c.  See  Additional 
Note.— Ed.] 
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Anights. 

"  He  mot  one  of  two  thynges  chese, 

Where  he  woll  haue  hir  suche  on  night. 

Or  els  upon  dates  light ; 

For  he  shall  not  hauc  both  two/* 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  17,  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  though  no  man  wold  it  alowe. 

To  slepe  leuer  than  to  wowe 

Is  his  maner,  and  thus  on  niqhtks 

When  he  sceth  the  lusty  knightes 

lleuelen,  where  these  women  are 

Awey  he  sculketh  as  an  hare." 

/AiU  lib.  4.  fol.  78.  p.  l.col.  1. 
"  For  though  that  wiues  ben  fill  holy  thinges, 

They  must  take  in  patience  a  nyght 

Suche  maner  necessaryes  as  ben  plesinges 

To  folke  that  ban  wedded  hem  with  ringes. 

And  lay  a  litcll  her  holynesse  asyde." 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  fol.  22.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latyn  is. 
Woman  is  mannes  ioye  and  his  blis. 
For  when  I  fcle  on  nyght  your  soft  syde, 
Al  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ryde, 
For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narowe,  al&<«, 
I  am  full  of  ioye  and  solas." 

Ibid.  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  89.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Afire. 

*1  Tumus  seges  the  Troianis  in  grete  yre, 
And  al  thare  schyppis  and  nauy  set  in  fyrb." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  p.  274. 

AuvE, 
On  live,  i.  e.  In  Life\ 

"  For  as  the  fisshe,  if  it  be  drie. 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die : 
Right  so  without  aier,  on  liub 
No  man  ne  beast  might  thriue." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

I  In  the  first  book  of  the  Testament  of  Love,  fol.  305.  p.  1.  col.  1, 
Chaucer  furnishes  another  adverb  of  the  same  kind,  to  those  who  are 
admirers  of  this  part  of  speech. — "  Wo  is  hym  that  is  4l(nie** 
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"  For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  ltub," 

Chaucer,  Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  143.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The  verray  ymage  of  my  Astyanax  jing  '• 
Sic  ene  had  he,  and  sic  £ure  handis  tua, 
For  al  the  warld  sic  mouth  and  face  perfay : 
And  gif  he  war  on  lifr  quhil  now  in  fere» 
He  had  bene  euin  eild  with  the,  and  hedy  pere." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  84. 

Aloft. 

•  

On  Loft,  On  Luft,  On  Lyft,  i.  e.  In  the  Luft  or  Lyft: 
OTf  (the  superfluous  article  omitted,  as  was  the  antient  custom 
in  our  language,  the  Anglo-Saxon)  In  Lyft,  In  Luft,  In  Loft. 

"  The  golde  tressed  Phebus  hygh  on  loitb/' 

Chaucer,  Troylua,  boke  5.  fbl.  196.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Bot,  lo  anone  (ane  wounder  thing  to  tell) 
Ane  huge  bleia  of  flambys  brade  doun  fel, 
Furth  of  the  cluddys  at  the  left  hand  Btraucht, 
In  manere  of  an  lychtning  or  fyre  flaucht : 
And  did  alycht  richt  in  the  samyn  stede, 
Apoun  the  croun  of  fare  Tjauiniaa  hede ; 
And  fra  thine  hie  up  in  the  ltft  agane 
It  glade  away,  and  tharein  did  remane/' 

Douglas,  booke  13.  p.  476. 

" With  that  the  dow 

Heich  IN  the  lift  full  glaide  he  gan  behald. 
And  with  her  wingis  sorand  mony  fald." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  144. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ^YF^  ^^  ^^^  -^^^  ^^  ^^^  Clouds.  In 
St.  Luke — "  m  l^pce  cummenbe" — coming  in  the  clouds. 
In  the  Danish,  Luft  is  air,  and  '^  At  spronge  i  luften** — To 
blow  up  into  the  air,  or  Aloft.  In  the  Swedish  also  Luft  is 
air.  So  in  the  Dutch,  De  loef  hebben,  To  sail  before  the  wind ; 
loeven,  To  ply  to  windward ;  ioef,  the  weather  gage ;  &c. 
From  the  same  root  are  our  other  words,  Loft,  Lofty,  To 
Luff,  Lee,  Leeward,  To  Lift,  8cc. 

Anew. 

"  The  battellifl  war  adionit  now  ov  nbw, 
Not  in  manere  of  landwart  folkia  bargane. 
But  with  scharp  scherand  wappinnis  made  melle." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  225. 
T 
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"  Was  it  honest  ane  godly  diuine  wycht 
With  ony  mortall  straik  to  wound  in  ficht  ? 
Or  ^it  ganand  the  swerd  loist  and  adew 
To  rendir  Tumus  to  his  brand  of  new. 
And  strength  increscis  to  thame  that  vincust  be  ?" 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  441. 

Arow. 

"  And  in  the  port  enterit*  \o,  we  see 
Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee. 
Fat  and  tydy,  rakand  ouer  all  quhare. 
And  trippis  eik  of  gait  but  ony  kepare. 
In  the  rank  gers  pasturing  on  raw."      Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  75. 

"  The  pepil  by  him  vincust  mycht  (hou  knaw. 
Before  him  passand  per  ordour  all  on  kaw." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  270. 

"  Whan  that  pyte,  which  longe  on  slepb  doth  tary. 
Hath  set  the  fyne  of  al  my  heuynesse." 

Chaucer,  La  belle  dame,  fol.  269.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Apoun  the  earth  the  uthir  beistis  al, 
Thare  besy  thochtis  ceissing  grete  and  smal, 
Ful  sound  ON  slbpb  did  caucht  thare  rest  be  kind.'' 

Douglas,  booke  9.  p.  283. 

"  In  these  provynces  the  fayth  of  Chryste  was  all  quenchyd  and  in 
SLBPB." — Fabian. 

Awhile. 

A  time.  Whil-es,  i.  e.  Time,  that  or  which.  Whilst  is  a 
corruption  ;  it  should  be  written  as  formerly.  Whiles*. 

,  "  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whilbs  her  slander  livM." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

AuoHT,  or  Ought. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  J3piC :  a  whit,  or  o  whit.  N.  B.  O  was 
formerly  written  for  the  article  A^  or  for  the  numeral  one*  So 
Naught  or  Nought :  Na  whit,  or  No  whit. 


>  ["  For  DaTid— fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  father*."  Acts, 
13,  36.— Ed.] 

^  [This  has  the  genitive  form ;  see  Orimm,  ill  134.— Eo.] 
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Forth. 

"  Againe  the  knight  the  olde  wife  gan  arise 
And  said ;  Sir  knight^  here  forth  lyeth  no  way." 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  fol.  38.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euer  I  beheyght 
Of  pared  gold  a  thousande  pounde  of  weight 
Unto  this  phylosopher !  howe  shall  I  do  } 
I  se  no  more  but  that  I  am  fobdo  * : 
Myn  herytage  mote  I  nedes  sell, 
And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  no  lenger  dwell." 

Frankeleym  Tale,  fol.  55.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Loke  out  of  londe  thou  be  not  fobe  *, 
And  if  suohe  cftuse  thou  baue,  that  the 
Behoueth  to  gone  out  of  countre, 
Leaue  hole  thyn  hert  in  hostage.'! 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  132.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

From  the  Latin  Fores,  Foris,  the  French  had  Fors  (their 
modern  Hors).  And  of  the  French  Fors,  our  ancestors  (by 
their  favourite  pronunciation  of  Th)  made  fop^S,  forth  :  as 
from  the  French  Asses  or  Assez,  they  made  assbth^  i.  e. 
enough,  sufficient. 

"  Rychesse  ryche  ne  maketh  nought 
'    Hym  that  on  treasour  sette  his  thought : 
For  rychesse  stonte  in  suffysaunce. 
And  nothyng  in  haboundaunce : 
For  suffysaunce  al  onely 
Maketh  menne  to  lyue  rychely. 
For  he  that  hath  mytches  tweyne 
Ne  value  in  hys  demeyne, 
Lyueth  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  riche, 
liian  dothe  he  that  is  chiche 
And  in  his  bamehath,  soth  to  sayne. 
An  hundred  mauis  of  whete  grayne. 
Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt. 

And  haue  of  golde  many  besaunt : 

»»  I.       ...  I.I       ■-...  I  .1  ■■* 

1  FoB-DO,  i.  e.  FortMbne,  i.  e.  Done  to  go  fobth,  or  caused  to  go 
jpoBTB,  i.  e.  Out  of  doors.  In  modem  language,  turned  out  of  doors. 
—-([It  should  rather  be  explained  in  connection  with  other  verbs  com* 
pounded  with  fob  ;  see  Additional  Notes.<^*ED.] 

<  FoBX,  i,  e.  Fors  or  fobth. — [Rather  the  past  participle  of  fAbb,  to 
go,— Ed.] 

t  2 
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For  in  the  gettyttg  he  hath  suche  wo. 
And  in  the  kepyng  drede  also. 
And  sette  euermore  his  besignesse 
For  to  encrese,  and  nat  to  lease. 
For  to  augment  and  multiplye. 
And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by. 
Yet  neuer  shal  make  rychesse 
AssETH  unto  hys  gredynesse*." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  146.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

The  adverbs  Ouiforth,  Inforth,  Wiihoutforth,  Withinfortk 
(which  were  formerly  common  in  the  language),  have  ap- 
peared very  strange  to  the  moderns  ;  but  with  this  explanation 
of  FORTH,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  any  longer  seem  either 
unnatural  or  extraordinary. 

"  Within  the  hertes  of  folke  shall  be  the  biting  conscience,  and  tmth" 
outforth  shal  be  the  worlde  all  brenning." — Chaucer,  Persons  Tale, 
fol.  102.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  he  was  come  unto  his  neces  place. 
Where  is  my  lady,  to  her  folke  (quod  he) ; 
And  they  him  tolde,  and  Inforth  in  g^  pace. 
And  founde  two  other  ladyes  sit  and  she." 

TVoylus,  boke  2.  fol.  163.  p.  2.  coL  1. 
"  And  than  al  the  derkenesse  of  his  misknowing  shall  seme  more 
evidently  to  the  sight  of  his  understandyng,  than  the  sonne  ne  seemeth 
to  the  sight  Without  forthe"—Boecius,  boke  3.  fol.  238.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Philosophers,  that  hyghten  Stoiciens,  wende  that  ymages  and  sen- 
sibilities war  emprinted  into  soules  fro  bodies  Withoutforth." — Ibid. 
boke  5.  fol.  250.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  There  the  vaylance  of  men  is  demed  in  riches  Outforth,  wenen 
men  to  haue  no  proper  good  in  them  selfe,  but  seche  it  in  straunge 
thinges."— 3>«^.  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  2,  col.  2. 


>  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  above  long  extract,  that  my 
reader's  judgement  may  have  fair  play ;  and  that  he  may  not  be  misled 
by  the  interpretation  given  of  assbth  in  the  glossary  of  Urry's  edition 
of  Chaucer ;  where  we  are  told,  that  assbth  means — "  Assent,  to 
Answer;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  2¥fet$ian,  affirmare"  When  the  reader 
recollects  the  suffysaunce  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  ex- 
tract, he  will  have  little  difficulty.  I  imagine,  to  perceive  clearly  what 
A88ETH  here  means :  for  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is — suffisance 
alone  makes  riches ;  which  suffisance  the  miser's  greediness  will  never 
permit  him  to  obtain. 
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"  The  goodnesse  (quod  she)  of  a  person  maye  not  ben  knowe  Outforth, 
but  by  renome  of  the  knowers," — Test,  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  319.  p.  1. 
col.  2. 

"  But  he  that  Outforth  loketh  after  the  wayes  of  this  knot,  connyng 
with  which  he  shuld  knowe  the  way  Inforth,  slepeth  for  the  tyme ; 
wherfore  he  that  wol  this  way  know,  must  leave  the  lokyng  after  false 
wayes  Outforth,  and  open  the  eyen  of  his  conscyence  and  unclose  his 
herte."— /iirf.  boke  2.  fol.  322.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

*'  Euery  herbe  sheweth  his  vertue  Outforthe  from  wythin." — Ibid, 
boke  2.  fol.  323.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Loue  peace  Withoute  forth,  loue  peace  Withinforth,  kepe  peace 
with  all  men." 

"  There  is  nothinge  hid  from  God.  Thou  shalte  be  found  gilty  in 
the  judgmentes  of  God,  though  thou  be  hid  to  mens  judgementes :  for  he 
beholdeth  the  hert,  that  is  Withinforth"— Tho,  Lupset,  Gathered 
Counsails. 

Gadso. 

Cazzo,  a  common  Italian  oath  (or  rather  obscenity,  in  lieu 
of  an  oath),  first  introduced  about  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
and  made  familiar  in  our  language  afterwards  by  our  affected 
tmvelled  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. — See 
all  our  comedies  about  that  period. 

Ben  Jonson  ridiculed  the  affectation  of  this  oath  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  could  not  stop  its  progress. 

"  These  be  our  nimble- spirited  Catso's,  that  ha'  their  evasions  at 
pleasure,  will  run  over  a  bog  like  your  wild  Irish ;  no  sooner  started 
but  they  '11  leap  from  one  thing  to  another,  like  a  squirrel.  Heigh ! 
dance  and  do  tricks  in  their  discourse,  from  fire  to  water,  from  water  to 
air,  from  air  to  earth :  as  if  their  tongues  did  but  e'en  lick  the  four  ele- 
ments over  and  away."— Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  act  2.  sc.  1 . 

Much.     More.     Most. 

These  adverbs  have  exceedingly  gravelled  all  our  etymo- 
logists, and  they  touch  them  as  tenderly  as  possible. 

Much. 

Junius,  and  Skinner  (whom  Johnson  copies),  for  much, 
irrationally  refer  us  to  the  Spanish  Mucho. 

More. 
Under  the  article  more  (that  he  may  seem  to  say  something 
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on  the  subject)^  Junius  gives  us  ibis  so  little  pertinent  or 
edifying  piece  of  information : — ''  Anglicum  interim  more  est 
inter  illa^  qu8B  Saxonicum  a  in  o  convertunt ;  sicuti  videmus 
usu  venisse  in  ban^  bone,  os,  ossis ;  hal^  whole,  integer,  sanus ; 
ham,  home,  domus,  habitatio ;  j^an,  stone,  lapis/'  &c. 

Skinner  says — '^  More,  Mo,  ab  A.S.  CDa,  CDapa,  COaepe, 
G}ape,  8ic. .    Quid  si  omnia  a  Lat.  Major  ?" 

S.  Johnson  finds  more  to  be  adjective,  adverb,  and  sub* 
stantive.  The  adjective,  he  says,  is — **  The  comparative  of 
Some  or  Great."  The  adverb  is — "  The  particle  that  forms 
the  comparative  degree/'— <^'  Perhaps  some  of  the  examples 
which  are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  should  be  placed  under 
the  substantive." — ''  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  some 
cases  be  noun  or  adverb/' 

Most. 

Junius  says,  untruly, — "  Most  :  Ex  positivo  nempe  maepe, 
fuit  comparativus  masppe,  et  superlativus  msapeyt,  et  con- 
tracte  masfc" 

Skinner — ''  Teut.  Meist  feliciter  alludit  Or.  fxenrrov,  pltt<» 
rimum,  maximum,  contr.  a  /leyiaroy." 

S.  Johnson  again  finds  in  most  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
and  a  substantive.  Of  the  adverb  be  says,  it  is — "  The  |iar- 
tide  noting  the  superlative  degree.''  Of  the  substantive  be 
says — "  This  is  a  kind  of  substantive,  being  according  to  its 
signification,  singular  or  plural"  And  he  gives  instances,  as 
he  conceives,  of  its  plurality  and  singularity.— —*I  have 
wasted  more  than  a  page  in  repeating  what  amounts  to 
nothing. 

Though  there  appears  to  be,  there  is  in  reality  no  irregu- 
larity in  MUCH,  MORE,  MOST  :  nor  indeed  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  capricious  irregularity  in  any  part  of  language. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  CDapan,  metere,  makes 
regularly  the  prajterperfect  CDop,  or  CDope  (as  the  praQterperfect 
of  Sla^an  is  Sloh),  and  the  past  participle  Mowen  or  CDeopen, 
by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  en,  to  the  prae- 
terperPect.  Omit  the  participial  termination  en  (which  omis- 
sion was,  and  still  is,  a  common  practice  through  the  whole 
language,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  the  old  English 
writers,  and  the  moderns),  and  there  will  remain  G7oj>e  or 
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Mow ;  which  gives  us  the  Anglo-Saxoa  CDope  and  our 
modern  English  word  Mow:  which  words  mean  simply-^ 
that  which  is  Mowed  or  Mown,  And  as  the  hay,  8cc.  which 
was  mown,  was  put  together  in  a  heap ;  hence,  Jiguraiiveli/, 
(Dope  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote  any  heap :  although 
in  modem  English  we  now  confine  the  application  of  it  to 
country  produce,  such  as  Hay^mow,  Barley-mow,  8cc.\  This 
participle  or  substantive  (call  it  which  you  please ;  for^  however 
classed,  it  is  still  the  same  word,  and  has  the  same  signification) 
Mow  or  Heap,  was  pronounced  (and  therefore  written)  with 
some  variety,  CDa,  CDae,  CDo,  CDope,  Mow ;  which,  being  regu- 
larly compared,  give 

Ctoa  .  .  .Ma-er  (i.  e.  majie)  .  .  .Ma-est    (i.  e.  mafijrt) 
CDae.  .  .MiB-er  (i.  e.  maepe)  .  .  .Ma-est   (i.  e.  maej-t) 
COofe.  ,Mow^er{ue.  mope)  .  .  .Mow-est  {u  e.  mop:) 
Mo  •  .  .Mo-er  (i.  e.  more)  .  .  .Modest    (i.  e.  most). 

I  have  here  printed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  those 
words  which  have  come  down  to  us  so  written  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings :  and  in  Italics,  the  same  words  in  sound ;  but 
so  written,  as  to  show  the  written  regularity  of  the  com- 
parison :  and  in  capitals,  the  words  which  are  used  in  what 
we  call  English;  though  indeed  it  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  little  variation  of  the  written  cha- 
racter. 

Mo  (mope,  acervus,  heap),  which  was  constantly  used  by 
all  our  old  English  authors,  has  with  the  moderns  given  place 
to  MUCH*:  which  has  not  (as  Junius,  Wormius,  and  Skinner 


>  Gkkwin  Douglas  uses  the  word  Mows,  for  a  heap  of  wood,  or  a 
funeral  pile. 

"  Under  the  oppin  sky,  to  this  purpois. 
Pas  on,  and  of  treis  thou  mak  an  bing 
To  be  ane  fyre,  &c. 

Tharfore  scho  has  hir  command  done  ilk  dele. 
But  quhen  the  grete  bing  was  upbeildit  wele 
Of  aik  treis,  and  fyrren  schidis  dry 
Wythin  the  secrete  cloys  under  the  sky, 
Aboue  the  mows  the  foresaid  bed  was  maid/' 

Booke  4.  p.  117. 

^  [But  GOa  or  Mo  is  never  found  except  as  the  comparative ;  thus 
mycle  ma,  much  more,  ma  $onne,  more  than:  while  GDsepa,  GOaepe, 
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imagined  of  Mickle)  been  borrowed  from  /icyaXoc^  but  is 
merely  the  diminutive  of  mo,  passing  through  the  gradual 
changes  of  Mokel,  Mykel,  Mochil,  Muchel  (still  retained  in 
Scotland),  Moche,  much. 

"  Yes  certes  (quod  she)  Who  is  a  frayler  thynge  than  the  fleshly 
body  of  a  man,  ouer  whichc  hauc  often  tyme  flyes,  and  yet  lasse  thynge 
than  a  flye,  mokrl  myght  in  greuaunce  and  anoyenge." — Chaucer^ 
Test,  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  319.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

''  Opinion  is  while  a  thinge  is  in  non  certayne,  and  hydde  frome  mens 
very  knowlegyng,  and  by  no  parfyte  reason  fully  declared,  as  thus :  yf 
the  Sonne  be  so  mokbl  as  men  wenen,  or  els  yf  it  be  mobs  than  the 
erth."— /Wrf.  boke  3.  fol.  325.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  A  lytel  misgoyng  in  the  gynning  causeth  mtkbl  errour  in  the 
end." — Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  315.  p.  2.  col.  I. 

"  O  badde  and  strayte  bene  thilke  (richesse)  that  at  their  departinge 
maketh  men  teneful  and  sory,  and  in  the  gatheryng  of  hem  make  men 
nedy.  Mochb  folke  at  ones  mowen  not  togider  mochb  therof  haue." — 
Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  316.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Good  chylde  (quod  she)  what  echeth  suche  renome  to  the  con- 
science of  a  wyse  man,  that  loketh  and  measureth  hys  goodnesse  not  by 
sleuelessc  wordes  of  the  people,  but  by  sothfastnesse  of  conscience :  by 
Gk)d,  nothynge.  And  yf  it  be  fayre  a  mans  name  be  eched  by  mochb 
folkes  praysing,  and  fouler  thyng  that  mo  folke  not  praysen."— >/^. 
boke  2.  foL  319.  p.  2.  coL  1. 

'*  Also  ryght  as  thou  were  ensample  of  mochb  folds  errour,  righte 
so  thou  must  be  ensample  of  manyfolde  correctioun." — Ibid,  boke  1. 
fol.  310.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Nevertheless. 

In  our  old  authors  tvritten  variously,  Na-the-les,  Ne-the^les, 
Nocht'the-les,  Not-the-les,  Never-i he- later :  its  opposite  also 
was  used^  Wel-the-later. 

"  Truely  I  say  for  me,  sythe  I  came  thys  Margarit  to  serue,  durst  I 
neuer  me  discouer  of  no  maner  disease,  and  wel  the  later  hath  myn 
herte  hardycd  such  thynges  to  done,  for  the  great  bounties  and  worthy 


magnus,  is  positive,  answering  to  the  Teutonic  Mar,  Mer,  and  the  Cel- 
tic Mawr.  With  regard  to  Mickle,  it  constantly  occurs  in  all  the  ear- 
liest Teutonic  dialecta  :— Goth.  MIKlAS.  Francic  MiAkil,  A.S. 
Micel,  Isl.  Hdikle,  Su.  G.  Magle, — £d.] 
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refreshmentes  that  she  of  her  grace  goodly  without  anye  desert  on  my 
halae  ofte  hath  me  rekened/'*— TVjrf.  of  Loue,  hoke  3.  fol.  332.  p.  2. 
col.  1. 

"  Habyte  maketh  no  monke»  ne  wearynge  of  gylte  spurres  maketh 
no  knyghte :  neubrthblater  in  conforte  of  thyne  herte,  yet  wol  I 
otherwyse  answere." — Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  322.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Rather. 

In  English  we  have  Rath^  Rather ^  Rathest :  which  are 
simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ra^,  Ra^op,  Ra^O["t:.  celer,  velox. 

Some  have  derived  this  English  word  rather  from  the 
Greek ;  as  Mer.  Casaubon  from  opOpoc,  "  quod  sane  (says 
Skinner)  longius  distat  quam  mane  a  vespere  :"  and  others, 
with  a  little  more  plausibility,  from  'PoSioc. 

The  Italians  have  received  this  same  word  from  our  North- 
ern ancestors^  and  pronounce  it  Ratio,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing :  which  Menage  derives  either  from  Raptus  or  from  Rapi' 
dus,  *^  Rapdus,  Rapdo,  Raddo,  RattoJ' 

Skinner  notices  the  expressions  Rath  fruit,  and  Rath  wine, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ra^;  of  which,  after  Menage,  he  says 
— '*  Nescio  an  contract,  a  Lat.  Rapidtis." 

Minshew  derives  rather  from  the  Lat.  Ratus.  Ray  has  a 
proverb—"  The  Rath  sower  never  borrows  6f  the  late." 

S.  Johnson  cites  Spenser  (except  himself,  the  worst  possible 
authority  for  English  words) — 

"  Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  all  to  Rathe." 

And  May — 

"  Rath  ripe  and  purple  grapes  there  be." 

"  Rath  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later  kind." 

And  Milton — 

"  Bring  the  Rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." 

And  he  adds  most  ignorantly — "  To  have  Rather,  This  I 
think  a  barbarous  expression,  of  late  intrusion  into  our  lan- 
guage;  for  which  it  is  better  to  say — will  rather,'* 

Dr.  Newton,  in  a  note  on  Lycidas,  says  of  the  word  Rathe 
— "  This  word  is  used  by  Spenser,  B.  3.  cant.  3.  st.  28. — 

*  Too  Rathe  cut  off  by  practice  criminal.* 
"  And  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

'  The  Rather  lambs  been  starved  with  cold.' " 
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T.  Warton,  in  his  note  on  the  same  passage  of  Milton, 
says, — "  The  particular  combination  of,  Rathe  primrose,  is 
perhaps  from  a  pastoral  called  a  Palinode  by  E.  B.  (probably 
Edmond  Bolton,)  in  England's  Helicon,  edit.  1614.  signat. 
B.  4. 

'  And  made  the  Rathe  and  timely  primrose  grow.' 

''  In  the  West  of  England,  there  is  an  early  species  of 
apple  called  the  Rathe-ripe*  We  have — '  Rathe  and  late ' — 
in  a  pastoral,  in  Davison's  Poems,  edit.  4.  London,  1621.  p. 
177.  In  Bastard's  Epigrams,  printed  1698,  I  find — 'The 
Rashed  primrose  and  the  violet.'  Lib.  i.  epigr.  34.  p.  12. 
12mo.  Perhaps  Rashed  is  a  provincial  corruption  from 
Rathe*' 

By  the  quotations  of  Johnson,  Newton,  and  Warton,  from 
Spenser,  May,  Bolton,  Davison,  and  Bastard,  a  reader  would 
imagine  that  the  word  rathe  was  very  little  authorized  in  the 
language ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  diligently  in  ob- 
scure holes  and  comers  for  an  authority. 

"  And  netheles  there  is  no  man 
In  all  this  worlde  so  wise,  that  can 
Of  loue  temper  the  measure : 
But  as  it  fiedleth  in  auenture. 
For  witte  ne  strength  maie  not  helpe 
And  whiche  els  wolde  him  yelpe. 
Is  HATHBST  throweu  under  foote." 

Geufer,  lib.  1.  fol.  7.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Some  seyne  he  did  well  enough, 
And  some  seyne,  he  did  amis. 
Diuers  opinions  there  is. 
And  commonliche  in  euery  nedc 
The  werst  speche  is  rathbst  herde." 

lib.  3.  fol.  59.  p.  I.  col.  I. 

"  That  euery  loue  of  pure  kynde 
Is  fyrst  forth  drawe,  well  I  fynde : 
But  netheles  yet  ouer  this 
Deserte  dothe  so,  that  it  is 
The  RATHER  had  in  many  place."— lib.  4.  fol.  72.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Who  that  is  bolde. 

And  dar  travaUe,  and  undertake 

The  cause  of  loue,  he  shall  be  take 

The  BATHBa  unto  loues  grace." — ^lib.  4.  fol.  75.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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"  But  foitime  is  of  suohe  a  aleyght, 

lliat  whan  a  man  is  most  on  height^ 

She  maketh  hym  rathjest  for  to  falle." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fbl.  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
•'  Why  ryse  ye  so  bates  ?    Ey,  benedicite, 

What  eyleth  you  ?" — Ch&ucer,  Myllers  Tale,  fol.  15.  p.  L  ool.  1. 

"  O  dere  cosyn^  Dan  Johan,  she  sayde, 
What  eyleth  you  so  bathb  to  a  ryse  ?" 

Shypmans  Tale,  fol.  69.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 
"  For  hym  my  lyfe  lyeth  al  in  dout 
But  yf  he  come  the  ratrbr  out." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  They  wolde  eftsones  do  you  scathe 
If  that  they  myght«  late  or  hathb." — Ibid.  fol.  152.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  haue  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so, 
I  be  thy  bote,  or  it  be  ful  longe. 
To  peces  do  me  drawe,  and  sythen  honge. 
Ye,  so  sayst  thou  ?  (quod  Troylus)  alas : 
But  God  wot  it  is  naught  the  rathbb  so." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  161.  p.  2.  col.  .1. 
"  Loke  up  I  say,  and  tel  me  what  she  is 
Anon,  that  I  may  gon  about  thy  nede, 
Knowe  iche  her  aught,  for  my  loue  tel  me  this. 
Than  wold  I  hope  rathbb  for  to  spede." 

Ibid,  boke  1.  fol.  161,  p.  2.  col.  2'. 
"  And  with  his  salte  teeres  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruby  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  delyuerlyche  and  rathb." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  169.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rathbr  speche." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  These  folke  desiren  nowe  delyueraunce 
Of  Antenor  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 
For  he  was  after  traytour  to  the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas ;  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathb." 

Ibid,  boke  4.  fol.  183.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  But  he  was  slayne  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 
Unhappely  at  Thebes  al  to  rathb." 

Ibid,  boke  5.  fol.  195.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Yf  I  (quod  she)  haue  understonden  and  knowen  utterly  the  causes 
and  the  habite  of  thy  malady,  thou  languyshest  and  art  defected  fof 
desyre  and  talent  of  Uiy  rather  fortune.   She  that  yike  foirtune  cMielye 
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that  is  chaunged  as  thou  fa3rnest  to  thewarde,  hath  perverted  the  clere- 
nesse  and  the  estate  of  thy  coragc." — Boecius,  hoke  2.  fol.  225.  p.  1. 
col.  2. 

"  Whylom  there  was  a  man  that  had  assayed  with  strynynge  wordes 
an  other  man,  the  which  not  for  usage  of  very  rertue,  but  for  proude 
vayne  glorye,  had  taken  upon  him  fEdsely  the  name  of  a  phylosophre. 
This  RATHER  man  that  I  spake  of,  thought  he  wold  assay,  wheder  he 
thilke  were  a  phylosophre  or  no." — Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  230.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Diuyne  grace  is  so  great  that  it  ne  may  not  ben  ful  praysed,  and 
this  is  only  the  maner,  that  is  to  say,  hope  and  prayers.  For  which 
it  semeth  that  men  wol  speke  with  God,  and  by  reson  of  supplycacion 
bene  conioyned  to  thylke  clerenesse,  that  nys  nat  approched  no  bathbb 
or  that  men  seken  it  and  impetren  it." — Ibid,  boke  5.  fol.  249.  p.  2. 
coL  1. 

"  Graunt  mercy  good  frende  (quod  he) 
I  thanke  the,  that  thou  woldest  so ; 
But  it  may  neuer  the  ratheb  be  do, 
'No  man  may  my  sorowe  glade." 

Drenme  of  Chaucer,  fol.  256.  p.  1.  qoI.  1. 
"  The  RATHBB  spede,  the  soner  may  we  go. 
Great  coste  alway  there  is  in  taryenge, 
And  longe  to  sewe  it  is  a  wery  thynge." 

Assemble  of  Lady es,  fol.  275.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Thilke  sterres  that  ben  cleped  sterres  of  the  northe,  arysen  bathbb 

than  the  degree  of  her  longytude,  and  all  the  sterres  of  the  southe, 

arysen  after  the  degree  of  her  longytude." — Astrolabye,  fol.  280.  p.  2. 

col.  1. 

"  But  lesynges  with  her  flatterye. 
With  fraude  couered  under  a  pytous  face 
Accept  be  nowe  bathbbt  unto  grace." 

Blacke  Knyght,  fol.  289.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  That  shal  not  nowe  be  tolde  for  me. 
For  it  no  nede  is  redily, 
Folke  can  synge  it  bet  than  I, 
For  al  mote  out  late  or  bathe." 

Fame,  boke  3.  fol.  302.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Who   was  y crowned  ?   by  God  nat  the   strongest,  but  he  that 

RATHBST  come  and  lengest  abode  and  continued  in  the  ioumey  and 

spared  nat  to  trauayle." — Test,  of  Loue^  boke  1.  fol.  307.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Euery  glytteryng  thinge  is  not  golde,  and  under  colour  of  fa3rre 
speche  many  vices  may  be  hyd  and  conseled.  ITierfore  I  rede  no 
wight  to  trust  on  you  to  bathb,  mens  chere  and  her  speche  right 
guyleful  is  ful  ofte."— Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  314.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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'•  Veryly  it  is  proued  that  rychesse,  dygnyte,  and  power,  been  not 
trewe  waye  to  the  knotte,  but  as  batbb  by  suche  thynges  the  knotte 
to  be  unbound.*' 

" Than  (quod  she)  wol  I  proue  that  shrewes  as  bathe  shal 

ben  in  the  knotte  as  the  good." — Test,  of  Lone,  boke  2.  fol.  319.  p.  1. 
col.  1. 

"  Ah,  good  nyghtyngale  (quod  I  then) 

A  lytel  haste  thou  ben  to  longe  hen. 

For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 

And  songen  songes  rather  than  hast  thou." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale,  fol.  351.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  His  feris  has  this  pray  ressauit  raith. 

And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  for  to  graith." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  19. 
"  Quhen  Paris  furth  of  Phryge,  the  Troyane  bird 

Socht  to  the  ciete  Laches  in  Sparta, 

And  thare  the  douchter  of  Lieda  stal  awa. 

The  fare  Helene,  and  to  IVoy  tursit  raith." 

Ibid,  booke  7.  p.  219. 
"  And  sche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith. 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  culze  bayth." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  266. 
"  The  princis  tho,  quhilk  suld  this  peaee  making, 
Tumis  towart  the  bricht  sonnys  uprisyng. 
With  the  salt  melder  in  thare  handis  raith." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  413. 
Fie; 

The  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb, 
|:IAMi  Fian,  To  hate. 

Quickly, 

Quick-like :  from  Epic,  cpicu,  cpicob,  vivus,  (as  we  still 
oppose  the  Quick  to  the  Dead).  £pic  is  the  past  participle 
of  Cpiccian,  vivificare.  Quickly  means,  in  a  life-like  or 
lively  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a  creature  that  has  life. 

Scarce. 

The  Italians  have  the  adjective  Scarso: 

"  Queste  parole  assai  passano  il  core 
Al  tristo  padre,  c  non  sapea  che  fare 
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Di  noquistur  la  sua  figlia  e  ronore» 
Pexche  tutti  i  rimedj  erano  acABsz." 

//  Morgante,  eant.  10.  at  128. 

which  Menage  improbably  derives  from  Exparcu$.  The  same 
word  in  Spanish  is  written  Escasso.  Both  the  Italian  and  the 
Spanish  words  are  probably  of  Northern  origin.  In  Dutch 
Skaars  is,  rare,  unfrequent.  It  is  still  commonly  used  as 
an  adjective  in  modern  English  ;  but  anciently  was  more 
common. 

"  Hast  tliou  be  scabsb  or  large  of  gifte 
Unto  thy  loue,  whom  thou  seruest  ? 
And  saith  the  trouth,  if  thou  hast  bee 
Unto  thy  loue  or  scabsb  or  free." 

Gotoer,  lib,  5.  fol.  109,  p.  1*  ool.  2. 

"  What  man  that  scabsb  is  of  his  good« 
And  wol  not  gyue,  he  shall  nought  take." 

Ibid,  fol,  109.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  That  men  holde  you  not  to  scabcb,  ne  to  sparyng." 

Tak  of  Chaucer,  fol.  80.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Loke  that  no  man  for  scabcb  the  holde. 
For  liiat  may  greue  the  manyfolde." 

Rim.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  181.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Seldom. 

"  I  me  reioyced  of  my  lyberte 
That  SBLDBN  tyme  is  founde  in  manage." 

Clerke  of  Oxenf.  Tale,  fol.  46.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

The   Dutch   have  also  the  adjective  ZelJen,  Selten:  The 
Germans  Selten  :  The  Danes  Seldsom :  The  Sw  edes  Sellsynt : 
-—rare,  unusual,  uncommon. 

Stark. 

According  to  S.  Johnson  this  word  has  the  following  sigm* 
fications— iS/iy,  strong,  rvgged,  deep,  full,  mere, simple,  plain, 
gross.  He  says,  ''  It  is  used  to  intend  or  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word  :  as,  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.    It  is  now  little  used  but  in  low  language/' 

In    the  Anglo-Saxon   Stapc,   Steapc,    Germw   Starck, 
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Dutch  Sterk,  Danish  Stierk,  Swedish  Stark,  as  in  the  English, 
all  mean  Strong.  It  is  a  good  English  word  ;  common  in  all 
our  old  writers,  still  retaining  its  place  amongst  the  moderns, 
and  never  had  an  interval  of  disuse. 

"  And  she  that  helmed  was  in  starkb  stoures. 
And  wan  by  force  townes  stronge  and  toures." 

Chaucer,  Monkes  Tale,  fol.  85.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  But  unto  you  I  dare  not  lye. 
But  myght  I  felen  or  espye 
That  ye  perceyued  it  nothyng. 
Ye  shulde  haue  a  btarkb  leasyng." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  154.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 
<*  This  egle,  of  which  I  haue  you  tolde. 
Me  flyeng  at  a  swappe  he  hente. 
And  with  his  sours  agayne  up  wente 
Me  caryeng  in  hys  clawes  starkb 
As  lyghtly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke." 

Fame,  boke  1.  fol.  294.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
'*  The  followand  wynd  blew  btbbke  in  our  tail." 

Dougla8,ho6ke  3.  p.  71. 
"  So  thatf  my  son,  now  art  thou  souir  and  sterk. 
That  the  not  nedis  to  haue  ony  fere." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  265. 
"  Tumus  ane  litil,  thocht  he  was  stabk  and  stout, 
Begouth  frawart  the  bargane  to  withdraw." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  306. 
"  Sa  thou  me  saif,  thy  pissance  is  sa  stark, 
The  Troianis  glorie,  nor  thare  victorye 
Sail  na  thing  change  nor  dymynew  tharby." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  336. 
"  And  at  ane  hie  balk  teyt  up  sche  has 
With  ane  loupe  knot  ane  stark  corde  or  lace, 
Quharewith  hir  self  sche  spilt  with  shameful  ^ede." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  432. 
"  As  fast  look'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour. 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones." 

Shakespeare,  Measure  for  Measure,  act  4.  sc.  2. 

••  1  Boor.  Come,  English  beer,  hostess,  ^^glish  beer,  by  th'  belly. 

*'  2  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy :  stout  and  strong  beer.  So.  Sit  down, 
lads,  and  drink  me  upsey-dutch.  Frolick  and  fear  not  ""^Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Z^Beggars  Bush,  act  3.  sc.  1. 
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Very; 
Means  True. 


t( 


And  it  is  clere  and  open  that  thilke  sentence  of  Plato  is  vert  and 
sothe." — Chaucer,     Boecius,  boke  4.  fol.  241.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

It  is  merely  the  French  adjective  Vrai,  from  the  Italian, 
from  the  Latin.  When  this  word  was  first  adopted  from  the 
French,  (and  long  after,)  it  was  written  by  them,  and  by  us, 
VERAY  ;  which  they  have  since  corrupted  to  Virai,  and  the 
English  to  very. 

"  For  if  a  kynge  shall  upon  gesse 
Without  VBBAY  cause  drede. 
He  maie  be  liche  to  that  I  rede." 

Gower,  Ub.  7.  fol.  162.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Constantjrne  tbensample  and  myrrour 
To  princes  al,  in  humble  buxumnesse 
To  holy  churche  o  vbray  sustaynour." 

Prologue  to  Cant.  Talei. 
"  But  as  Christe  was,  whan  he  was  on  lyue. 
So  is  he  there  vbbambnt  " — (yraiment). 

Plowmans  Tale,  fol.  99.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  O  thou,  my  chyld,  do  leme,  I  the  pray, 
Vertew  and  vbbay  labour  to  assay." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  425. 
"  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  Verumgue  laborem : 
Fortunam  ex  aliis  K" ^-Virgil. 

Once.     At  once.     Twice.     Thrice. 
Antiently  written  anes,  anis,  anys,  ones,  onys,  twies, 


1  llie  word  Aliis  in  this  passage,  should  in  a  modem  version  be 
translated  Lord  Grenville,  Mr,  Rose,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c. — ^who  only  assert  modestly  (what  our  pilfer- 
ing stewards  and  bailiffs  will  shortly  tell  us),  that  they  hold  their 
emoluments  of  office  by  as  good  a  title,  as  any  man  in  England  holds 
his  private  estate  and  fair-earned  property ;  and  immediately  after  ^rove 
to  us,  that  they  hold  by  a  much  better  title.«— Their  proof  is,  for  the 
present  only  a  triple  or  quadruple  (they  may  take  half  or  two  thirds  of 
our  income  next  year^  additional  assessment  upon  our  innocent  pro- 
perty ;  whilst  their  guilty  emoluments  of  office  (how  earned  we  know) 
remain  untouched. 
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TWYis,  TWYisBy  THRiB0,THRYis,  8cc.  are  merely  the  Genitives* 
of  ff ne,  Sn,  T^Al,  Tpa,  Tpej,  Tpij,  Dpi,  Dj\f,  &c.  i.  e. 
Oncj  Two  J  Three  (The  substantive  Tvne^  Turn,  &c.  omitted). 
The  Italian  and  French  have  no  correspondent  adverb  :  they 
say  Uiie  Jois,  deux  /ois,  Una  volta,  due  volte,  &c.  The 
Dutch  have  Een$  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  often  forgo  the 
advantage. 

"  For  ONBS  that  he  hath  ben  blithe 

He  shal  ben  alter  sorie  thbibb." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  117.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 

Of  wyndes  maketh  the  sea  sauage. 

And  that  was  caulme  bringeth  to  wawe« 

So  for  defiftut  and  grace  of  lawe 

The  people  is  stered  all  at  onbs/' 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  166.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"'  Ye  wote  yovr  selfe,  she  may  not  wedde  two 

At  ones." — Knyghtet  Tale,  fol.  5.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Sythen  Christ  went  neuer  but  onts 
To  weddyng."— fPj/e  of  Bathe,  Prol.  fol.  34.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  first  I  shrew  myselfi  both  blode  and  bones. 
If  thou  begyle  me  offer  than  onbs." 

Nonnei  Priest,  fol.  91.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Sen  Pallas  mycht  on  Grekis  tak  sic  wraik. 
To  bim  thare  sch3rppis,  and  all  for  anis  saik 
Droun  in  the  seye." — Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  14. 

"  My  ftiddir  cryis.  How !  fens,  help  away, 

Streik  airis  attanis  with  al  the  force  je  may." 

Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  8. 

"  The  feblit  breith  ful  h&t  can  bete  and  blftw, 

Ne  gat  he  lasare  ants  his  aynd  to  draw.'* — Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  307. 

'*  Thbibs  she  turned  hir  aboute 
And  THBIBS  eke  she  gan  downe  loute." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

■  ■ »  ■■  ^— ^»^  ■  .       . 

»  [See  Mr.  Price's  note  (^)  in  p.  493  of  his  Edition  of  Warton'a  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,  8vo.  Vol.  ii.  Appendix ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson's 
note  in  Boucher's  Glossary,  v.  Anbs,  Atwtx,  &c.  Ghimm  points  out  a 
distinction  between  the  genitival  eines  and  the  abstract  einst,  '  olim,' 
of  the  old  German,  still  existing  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  and  probably 
in  our  provincial  one'st,  yanst.  See  Grammat.  iii.  227,  228 ;  Zahlad'- 
verbia ;  and  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

u 
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"  She  made  a  oercle  about  hym  tbbxks. 
And  efte  with  ^re  of  Bulphur  twibs." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  That  hath  been  twtsb  hotte  and  twybb  colde." 

Chaucer,  Cokes  Prol,  fol.  17.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  as  Senec  sayth :  He  that  ouercometh  his  hert,  ouercometh 
TWI8E."— Tbfe  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  In  gold  to  graif  thy  faU  twyis  edit  he. 
And  TWTI9B  for  reuth  fjedl^eis  the  faderis  handis." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  p.  163. 
"  He  sychit  profoundlye  owthir  twyis  or  thuyis." 

Ihid,  booke  10.  p.  349. 

AtWO.       AtHBBS* 

On  Cpa,    On  ^py.     In  two ;  In  three.     The  Dutch  have 
Intween;  the  Danes  Itu. 

"  And  Jason  swore,  and  said  ther, 
That  also  wis  Ood  hym  helpe. 
That  if  Medea  did  hym  helpe. 
That  he  his  purpose  might  wynne, 
Thei  shulde  neuer  part  ATWYVNB^" 

Gamer,  lib.  5.  fol.  102.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
<*  That  death  us  shulde  departe  atwo." 

Ihid.  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  eke  an  axe  to  smyte  the  oorde  atwo." 

MyUers  Tale,  fol.  14.  p.  1.  cd.  1. 
"  Ne  howe  the  fyre  was  couched  fyrst  with  Stre, 
And  than  with  drye  stickes  clouen  athbb." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  11.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Alone.     Only. 

All'One.     One-like.     In  the  Dutch,  Een  is  onk:  Ali-een, 
alone:  and  All-een-lyk,  only. 

"  So  came  she  to  him  priuely. 
And  that  was,  wher  he  made  his  mone. 
Within  a  gardeine  all  him  onb." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  25.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  The  sorowe,  doughter,  which  I  make. 
Is  not  ALL  ONBLY  for  my  sake. 
But  for  the  bothe,  and  for  you  all." 

Ibid,  Ub.  1.  ibl.  25.  p.  2.  cd.  2. 

I  ["Thevailof  the  temple  was  rent  M  hpotn."— Matdi.  zzrii.  61.— Bn.] 
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"  All  other  leches  he  fonoke. 

And  put  him  out  of  auenture 

Aloni#y  to  God's  pure." — Gotcer,  lib.  2.  fol.  45.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  And  thus  full  ofte  a  dale  for  nought 

(Saufe  OKLICHE  of  myn  owne  thought) 

I  am  so  with  my  seluen  wroth." — Ibid.  lib.  3.  fol.  47.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Thre  yomen  of  his  chambre  there 

All  only  for  to  serue  hym  were." 

Ibid.  Hb.  6.  fol.  137.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  For  ALL  ONBLYCHB  of  gentill  loue 

My  courte  stent  all  courtes  aboue." 

Ibid,  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Thou  wost  well  that  I  am  Venus, 

Whiche  all  onbly  my  lustes  seche." 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Anon. 

Junius  is  right.  Anon  Ineans  In  one  (subauditur  instofit, 
moment,  minute), 

*'  For  I  woU  ben  certayne  a  wedded  man. 
And  that  anon  in  all  the  hast  I  can." 

^Marckauntei  Tale,  fol.  29.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Than  Dame  Plrudence,  without  delay  or  tarieng^  sent  anonb  her 
messanger." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

All  our  old  authors  use  anon,  for  immediately^  instantly. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  vol.  4.  note  to  verse  381  {Prol.  to  Canterb. 
Tales),  says — "  From  Pro  nunc,  I  suppose,  came  For  the 
nunc:  and  so.  For  the  Nonce^.  Just  as  from  Ad  nunc  came 
anon." — I  agree  with  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  that  the  one  is  just  as 
likely  as  the  other. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Tin  means  One,  and  On  means  In : 
which  word  On  we  have  in  English  corrupted  to  An  before  a 
vowel,  and  to  A  before  a  consonant;  and  in  writing  ^nd  speak- 
ing have  connected  it  with  the  subsequent  word :  and  from 
this  double  corruption  has  sprung  a  numerous  race  of  Adverbs ; 

■  {The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Price's  explanation  of  this  phrase  in 
his  Appendix  to  Vol.  ii.  of  Warton,  8vo  edition,  p.  496 ;  where  he 
shows  it  to  be  "  for  then  eenes/'  "  for  the  once,"  by  transference  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  article  in  the  oblique  case  then  to  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  following  word, — as  in  "  at  the  nende,"  "  at  the  nale," 
for  "  at  than  (the)  end/'  &c.  See  also  Grimm,  iii.  107^  in  ein  i  and 
Bottpher's  Glossary,  v.  Attbn.— En.] 

u2 
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which  (only  because  there  has  not  been  a  similar  corrnpiioD) 
have  no  correspondent  adverbs  in  other  languages  ^ 

Thus  from  On  baej,  On  niht.  On  lenje,  On  bpaebe,  On 
baec.  On  lant>e,  On  lipe,  On  mibban,  On  pihrc,  On  tpa,. 
On   pe^;  we  have  Adajf,  Anight,  Along,  Abroad,  Aback, 
Aland,  Alive,  Amid,  Aright,  Atwo,  Away :  and  from  On  7[n, 

ANON. 

Oower  and  Chaucer  write  frequently  In  one :  and  Douglas, 
without  any  corruption,  purely  on  ane. 

"  Thus  sayand,  scho  the  bing  ascendis  on  anb." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  124. 

In  a  Trice. 

Skinner,  not  so  happily  as  usual,  says — "  In  a  Trice,  fort 
a  Dan.  at  reyse,  surgere,  se  erigere,  attollere,  q.  d.  tantillo 
temporis  spatio  quanto  quis  se  attollere  potest.'' 

S.  Johnson—^''  believes  this  word  comes  from  Trait  Fr. 
corrupted  by  pronunciation.  A  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroke" 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  of  small  consequence ;  but,  I 
suppose,  we  have  it  from  the  French*  IVois:  and  (in  a 
manner  similar  to  anon)  it  means*: — In  the  time  in  which  one 
can  count  Three — One,  I'wo,  Three  and  away. — Gtewer  writes 
it  Treis. 

"  All  sodenly,  as  Vrho  saith  Trsis, 
Where  that  he  stode  in  his  paleis. 
He  toke  him  from  the  mens  sight, 
Was  none  of  them  so  ware,  that  might 
Set  eie  where  he  become." — Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  24.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  the  other  adverbs  have  always  been 
well  understood :  such  as,  Gratis,  Alias,  Amen,  Alamode, 
Indeed,  In  fact,  Methinks%  Forsooth,  Insooth,  8cc. 


>  [Here  Mr.  Tooke  appears  to  be  in  error.     A  collection  of  them  is 
g^ven  by  Grimm,  under  the  head  (V.)  Pre^sitionale  substantiviscke 
adverbia ;  such  as,  tJi  rihtt,  enrihte,  enwSge,  d  braut,  &c. — Grammat.  iii. 
144.  155.— Ed.] 
'  «  But  see  Grimm,  iii.  232-3. 

3  [^Meihinks: — 'it  appears  to  me':  Germ,  'mich  dunkt.'  It  is  the  verb 
impersohal,  governing  the  prefixed  pronoun,  as  Webster  correctly  says* 
in  the  dative : 

"  Dampnith  and  savith  as  Aim  thinke." — Plowman's  Tale,  2164. 

The  explanation  in  Richardson's  Dictionary,  "  It  thinketh  or  cau- 
seth  me  to  think,"  is  absurd.    Wachter  distinguishes  between  dsmken 
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B, — But  I  suppose  there  are  some  adverbs  which  are 
merely  cant  words  ;  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar ;  and  which 
have  therefore  no  certain  origin  nor  precise  meaning ;  such  as 
SPICK  and  span,  &c. 

Spick,  Span. 

H, — I  will  not  assert  that  there  may  not  be  such  ;  but  I 
know  of  none  of  that  description.  It  is  true  S.  Johnson  says 
of  Spick  and  Span,  that  **  he  should  not  have  expected  to 
find  this  word  authorized  by  a  polite  writer."  *'  Span  new,^' 
he  says,  '^is  used  by  Chaucer',  and  is  supposed  to  come 
from  fpannan.  To  stretchy  Sax.  expandere,  Lat,  whence 
span.  Span  new  is  therefore  originally  used  of  cloth,  new 
extended  or  dressed  at  the  clothier's  :  and  spick  and  span 
neto,  is,  newly  extended  on  the  spikes  or  tenters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  low  word.''  In  spick  and  span,  however,  there  is 
nothing  stretched  upon  spikes  and  tenters  but  the  etymolo- 
gist's ignorance.  In  Dutch  they  say  Spikspelder-nieuw.  And 
spyker  means  a  warehouse  or  magazine.  Spil  or  Spel  means 
a  spindle,  schiet-spoel,  the  weaver's  shuttle ;  and  spoelder  the 

and  denken,  which  he  says  Junius  has  confounded.  Is  this  one  of  tliosc 
which  Mr.  Richardson  terms  Wachter's  "  unnecessary  distinctions  c" 
See  Additional  Notes. — Ed.] 

■  Chaucer  uses  it,  in  the  third  book  of  Troyhs,  foL  181.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  lliis  is  a  worde  for  al,  that  Troylus 
Was  neuer  ful  to  speke  of  this  niatere. 
And  for  to  praysen  unto  Pandarus 
The  bounte  of  his  right  lady  dere. 
And  Pandarus  to  thanke  and  maken  chere. 
This  tale  was  aye  span  newe  to  begynne, 
Tyl  that  the  nyght  departed  hem  atwynne'* 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  Chaucer  should  be  blamed  for  its  use  ;  any 
more  than  Shakespeare  for  using  Fire^nev?,  on  a  much  more  solemn 
occasion. 

"  Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place  and  eminence, 
Despight  thy  victor  sword,  and  Fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor." 

King  Lear,  act  5.  sc.  3. 
["  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  of  fire^eto  words,  fashion's  own  knight.*' 

Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 
"  YouT  fire^new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current." 

Richard  III,,  act  1.  sc.  3.] 
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shuttle-thrower.  In  Dutch,  therefore,  Spih^^ider-nieuw  means, 
new  from  the  warehouse  and  the  loom. 

In  German  they  say — Span-neu  and  Funcket^neu.  Spamgt 
means  any  thing  shining;  as  Funckel  means  To  glitter  or 
sparkle. 

In  Danish,  Funkcelnye, 

In  Swedish,  SpiU  spangande  ny. 

In  English  we  say  Spick  and  Span-new,  Fire^new,  Brtind* 
new.  The  two  last  Brand  and  Fire  speak  for  themselves* 
Spick  and  Span-new  means  shining  new  from  the  warehouse* 

Aye.     Yea.     Yes. 

B, — You  have  omitted  the  most  important  of  all  the  Ad- 
verbs— ^ayb  and  no.  Perhaps  because  you  think  Greenwood 
has  sufficiently  settled  these  points — **  Ay^^*  he  says,  ^'  seems 
to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  ilto,  as  ^ay  is  of  ^/ego. 
For  our  Nay,  Nay;  Ayy  Ay ;  is  a  plain  imitation  of  Terence's 
Negat  quis  ?  Nego,  Ait  ?  Aio.**  Though  I  think  he  might 
have  found  a  better  citation  for  his  purpose — ''  An  nata  est 
sponsa  prsBgnans  ?     Vel  at,  vel  nega.^' 

H, — I  have  avoided  aye  and  no,  because  they  are  two  of 
the  most  mercenary  and  mischievous  words  in  the  language, 
the  degraded  instruments  of  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  traffic  in 
the  land.  I  cannot  think  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Ro* 
mans  even  in  their  most  degenerate  state.  Indeed  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French'  affirmative  adverb,  Si,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  means  Be  it  (as  it  does  when  it  is  called  an 
hypothetical  conjunction).  But  our  Aye,  or  Yea,  is  the  Im- 
perative of  a  verb  of  northern  extraction  ;  and  means — Have 
it,  possess  it,  enjoy  it.  And  yes,  is  Ay-es,  Have,  possess, 
enjoy  that.  More  immediately  perhaps,  they  are  the  French 
singular  and  plural  Imperative   Aye  and  Ayex:  as  our  oor* 

1  The  French  have  another  (and  their  principal)  affirmatiTe  adverb, 
Ottt:  which.  Menage  says,  some  derive  from  the  Greek  ovrovi,  but 
which  he  believes  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Hoe  est,  instead  of 
which  was  pronounced  Hoce,  then  Oe,  then  Oue,  then  Oi,  and  finally 
Ouy,  But  ^though  rejected  by  Menage)  Ohs  is  manifestly  the  past 
participle  of  Ouir,  to  hear :  and  is  wdl  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
assent:  for  when  the  proverb  says — "Silence  gives  consent,'* — it  is 
always  understood  of  the  silence,  not  of  a  deaf  or  absent  person,  but  of 
one  who  has  both  heard  and  noticed  the  request. 
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rupted  O-yes  of  the  cryer»  is  no  other  than  the  French  Impe- 
rative Oyez,  Hear,  Listen  ^ 

Danish,  Efer,  To  possess,  have,  enjoy.     Eja,  Aye  or  yea. 
Efe,  possession,     ^er,  possessor. 

Swedish,  Ega^  To  possess.     Ja,  aye,  yea.     Egare,  pos- 
sessor. 

German,  Ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigener,  possessor,  owner.  Eigen, 
own. 

Dutch,  EigeneUf  To  possess.  Ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigemchap, 
Eigendom,  possession,  property.     Eigenaar,  owner,  proprietor. 

Anglo-Sax.  ffjen,  own.  Sjenbe,  proprietor.  Sjen- 
^frr^f  property. 

Not.     No. 

As  little  do  I  think,  with  Greenwood,  that  not,  or  its  ab- 
breviate NO,  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  or,  with  Minshew, 
from  the  Hebrew ;  or,  with  Junius,  from  the  Greek.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a  word  expressive  of 
dissent^  till  the  establishment  of  those  nations  and  languages  ; 
and  it  is  itself  a  surly  sort  of  word,  less  likely  to  give  way  and 
to  be  changed  than  any  other  used  in  speech*  Besides,  their 
derivations  do  not  lead  to  any  meaning,  the  only  object  which 
can  justify  any  etymological  inquiry.  But  we  need  not  be 
any  further  inquisitive,  nor,  I  think,  doubtful  concerning  the 
origin  and  signification  of  not  and  no,  since  we  find  that  in 
the  Danish  Nodig,  and  in  the  Swedish  Nodigf  and  in  the 
Dutch  Noode,  Node,  and  No,  mean,  averse,  unwilling^. 


1  "  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free. 
Of  Alexander's  kynne  was  she. 
Her  most  ioye  was  y  wis. 
Whan  that  she  yafe,  and  sayd :  Haub  this.' 

Rom.  ofihe  Rose,  fol.  125.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
Which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  translated 

"  When'she  gave,  and  said  tes." 

^  M.  L'Eveque,  in  his  "  Essai  sur  les  rapports  de  la  langue  des 

Slaves  avec  cdle  des  anciens  habitaus  du  Latium,"  (prefixed  to  his 

History  of  Russia,)  has  given  us  a  curious  etymok>gy  of  three  Latin 

adverbs  ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  in  this  place,  as  an  addi- 


*f 
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»  And  I  hope  I  may  now  be  peraiitted  to  have  done  with  Ety« 
mology  :  for  though,  like  a  microscope,  it  is  sometimes  useful 
to  discover  the  minuter  parts  of  language  which  would  other- 

tional  confirmation  of  my  opinioo  of  the  Particles. — "  Le  changement 
de  To  en  A  doit  k  peine  ^tre  regard^  comme  une  alt6ration.  En  effet 
ces  deux  lettres  ont  en  Slavon  tant  d'  aflinit^,  que  les  Rosses  pronon- 
cent  en  a  le  tiers  an  moins  des  syUabes  qu'ils  ^crivent  per  on  o. 

**  Le  mot  qui  signifioit  auparavant  (before  Terra  was  used)  la  sur&ce 
de  la  terre ;  ce  mot  en  Slavon  est  folk  ;  qui  par  Taffinit^  de  To  avec 
I'a,  a  pu  se  changer  en  pale.  Ce  qui  me  fait  pr^umer  que  ce  mot  se 
trouvoit  aussi  en  Latin,  c'est  qu'il  reste  un  verbe  qui  paroit  form^  de  ce 
substantif ;  c'est  le  verbe  palo  ou  palakb,  errer  dans  le  campagne: 
FALANs,  qui  erre  de  cot6  et  d'autre,  qui  court  les  champs.  L'adverbe 
PALAM  tire  son  origine  du  mtoe  mot.  II  sig^ifie  manifestememt,  d,  t^ 
convert.  Or,  qu'est  ce  qui  se  fait  d  decauvert  pour  des  hommes  qui 
habitent  des  tentes  ou  des  cabannes  ?  C'est  ce  qui  se  fait  en  plein 
champs.  Ce  mot  palam  semble  m^me  dans  sa  formation  avoir  plus 
de  nqpport  i  la  langue  Slavonne  qu'  i  la  Latine.  II  semble  qu'on  disc 
palam  pour  POLAMi  par  les  champs,  d  trovers  les  champs.  Ce  qui 
me  confirme  dans  cette  id6e,  c'est  que  je  ne  me  rappeUe  pas  qu'il 
y  ait  en  Latin  d'autre  adverbe  qui  ait  une  formation  semblable,  si 
ce  n'est  son  oppose,  clam,  qui  veut  dire  secr^tement,  en  cachetic ;  et 
qui  me  paroit  aussi  Slavon.  Clam  se  dit  pour  kolami,  et  par  une 
contraction  tr^  confbrme  au  g^Me  de  la  langue  Slavonne,  klami,  au 
milieu  dee  Pieux :  c'est  i  dire  dans  des  cabannes  qui  etolent  form^es  de 
Pieux  rev^us  d'to>rces,  de  peaux,  ou  de  branchages. 

"  J'oubliois  l'adverbe  cokam,  qui  veut  dire  Devant,  en  presence, — 
'  n  diffhe  de  palam  (dit  Ambroise  Calepin)  en  ce  qa'il  se  rapporte 
seulement  k  quelques  personnes,  et  palam  se  rapporte  k  toutes :  il 
entraine  d'ailleurs  avec  lui  I'id^e  de  proximity.' — II  a  done  pu  marquer 
autrefois  que  Taction  se  passoit  en  prince  de  quelqu'un  dans  un  lieu 
circonscrit  ou  ferm^.  Ainsi  on  aura  dit  cobam  pour  kobami,  ou, 
Mefdou  Korami ;  parce  que  la  cl6ture  des  habitations  6toit  souvent  fidte 
d'^corce,  Kojra** 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  M.  L'Eveque's  etymology,  because  he 
had  no  system  to  defend,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charged  with  that 
partiality  and  prejudice,  of  which,  after  what  I  have  advanced.  I  may 
be  reasonably  suspected.  Nor  is  it  the  worse,  because  M.  L'Eveque 
appears  not  to  have  known  the  strength  of  his  own  cause :  for  clam 
was  antiently  written  in  Latin  calim :  (though  Festus,  who  tells  us 
this,  absurdly  derives  clam  from  clavihus,  "  quod  his,  quse  celare  vo- 
lumus,  claudimus")  and  cala  was  an  old  Latin  word  for  wood,  or  logs, 
or  stakes.  So  Lucnlius  (quoted  by  Servius),  "  Scinde,  puer,  Calam,  ut 
caleas."  His  derivation  is  also  still  further  analogically  fortified  by  the 
Danish  correspondent  adverbs :  for  in  tliat  language  Geheim,  geheimi,  I 
Himmelighed,  (from  Hiem  home,)  and  /  enrum  (i.  e.  in  a  room)  supply 
the  place  of  Clam,  and  Fordagen  (or,  in  the  face  of  day)  supplies  Uie 
place  of  Palam, 
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wise  escape  our  sight ;  yet  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  it  alwayD 
in  our  hands,  nor  proper  to  apply  it  to  every  object. 

B. — If  your  doctrine  of  the  IndecKnables  (which  I  think 
we  have  now  pretty  well  exhausted)  is  true,  and  if  every  word 
in  all  languages  has  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own,  why  have 
you  left  the  conjunction  that  undecyphered  ?  Why  content 
yourself  with  merely  saying  it  is  an  Article,  whilst  you  have 
left  the  Articles  themselves  unclassed  and  unexplained  7 

H. — I  would  fain  recover  my  credit  with  Mr.  Burgess,  at 
least  upon  the  score  of  liberality.  For  the  freedom  (if  he 
pleases*  harshness)  of  my  strictures  on  my  *'  predecessors  on 
the  subject  of  language ''I  may  perhaps  obtain  his  pardon^ 
when  he  has  learned  from  Montesquieu  that — "  Rien  ne  r^cule 
plus  le  progres  des  connoissances,  qu'un  mauvais  ouvrage 
d'un  auteur  ceiebre :  parcequ'avant  d'instruire,  il  faut  de- 
tromper  :"  or  from  Voltaire,  that—"  La  faveur  prodigu^e  aux 
mauvais  ouvrages,  est  aussi  contraire  aux  progres  de  I'esprit, 
que  le  dechainement  contre  les  bbns.'^  But  Mr.  Burgess  him- 
self has  undertaken  to  explain  the  Pronouns:  and  if  I  did  not 
leave  the  field  open  to  him  (after  his  undertaking)  he  might 
perhaps  accuse  me  of  illiberality  towards  my  followers  also. 
I  hope  the  title  will  not  offend  him  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  if  he  does  any  thing  with  the  pronouns,  he  must  be  con- 
tented to  follow  the  etymological  path  which  I  have  traced 
out  for  him.  Now  the  Articles,  as  they  are  called,  trench  so 
closely  on  the  Pronouns,  that  they  ought  to  be  tieated  of  to- 
gether: and  I  rather  chuse  to  leave  one  conjunction  unex- 
plained, and  my  account  of  the  Articles  imperfect,  than  fore- 
stall in  the  smallest  degree  any  part  of  Mr.  Burgess's  future 
discovery.  There  is  room  enough  for  both  of  us.  The  garden 
of  science  is  overrun  with  weeds ;  and  whilst  every  coxcomb 
in  literature  is  anxious  to  be  the  importer  of  some  new  exotic, 
the  more  humble,  though  (at  this  period  of  human  knowledge 
especially)  more  useful  business  of  sarculation  (to  borrow  an 
exotic  from  Dr.  Johnson)  is  miserably  neglected. 

B.— -If  you  mean  to  publish  the  substance  of  our  conversa- 
tion, you  will  probably  incur  more  censure  for  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,  than  for  your  manner  of  pursuing  it.  It  will  be 
said  to  be  vrrep  ovov  aKiac. 

H. — I  know  for  what  building  I  am  laying  the  foundation; 
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and  am  myself  well  satisfied  of  its  importance.   For  those  who 
shall  think  otherwise,  my  defence  is  ready  made  : 

**  Be  quests  materia  non  h  degna. 
Per  esser  piu  legg^eri, 

D'  un  huom  che  voglia  parer  saggio  e  grave, 
Scusatelo  con  queeto ;  che  s'  ingegna 
Con  questi  van  pensieri 
Fare  il  suo  triato  tempo  piu  suave : 
Perche  sltrove  non  have 
Dove  voltare  il  viso ; 
Che  gli  ^  stato  interdso 
Mostrar  con  alire  imprese  ultra  virtute," 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  FART. 
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EHEA  HTEPOENTA, 


PART  IL 


TO  MESSIEURS 


JAMES  HAYGARTH. 
THOMAS  HARRISON. 
EDWARD  HALE. 
THOMAS  DRANS. 
MATTHEW  WHITING. 
NORRISON  COVERDALE. 


ROBERT  MAIRIS. 
WILUAM  COOKE. 
CHARLES  PRATT. 
MATTHIAS  DUPONT. 
WILLIAM  HARWOOD. 
HENRY  BULLOCK. 


To  you,  Oentlemen  of  my  Jury,  I  present  this  small  portion 
of  the*  fruits  of  your  integrity ;  which  decided  in  my  favour 
the  Bill  of  Chancery  filed  against  my  life*; 

And  to  my  learned  Counsel, 

THE  HON.  THOMAS  ERSKINE. 
VICARY  GIBBS,  Esq.  ; 

And  their  Assistants, 

HENRY  DAMPIER,  Esq. 
FELIX  VAUGHAN,  Esq. 
JOHN  GURNEY,  Esq. 


'  [These  three  were  challenged  by  the  Attorney-General.] 
'  The  fears  of  my  printer  "**  (which  I  cannot  cM  unfounded,  in  the 
present  degraded  state  of  the  press)  do  not  permit  me  to  expose  (as 
ought  to  be  done)  the  circumstances  producing,  preceding,  accompany- 
ing, and  following  my  strange  trial  of  six  days  for  High  Treason ;  or  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  criminal  legal  proceedings ;  and  the  consequent  future  (inse- 
curity) of  the  lives  of  innocent  English  subjects. 

[*  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye. — ^En.] 


"  De  moy  voyant  n'estre  faict  aulcun  prix  digne  d'ceuvre,  et  consi- 
d^rant  par  tout  ce  tr^-noble  royaulme  ung  chascun  aujourd'huy  eoy 
instammeDt  exercer  et  travailler,  part  k  la  fortification  de  sa  patrie,  et 
la  .deffendre  :  part  au  repoulsement  des  ennemis,  et  les  offendre — le 
tout  en  police  tant  belle,  en  ordonnance  si  mirificque,  et  d,  proufit,  tant 
ivident  pour  Vadvenir,  Par  doncques  n'estre  adscript  et  en  ranc  mis 
des  nostres  en  partie  offensive,  qui  m'ont  estim^  trop  imbecille  et  im- 
potent :  de  Taultre  qui  est  deffensive  n'estre  employ^  aulcunement :  ay 
impute  k  honte  plus  que  mediocre,  estre  veu  spectateur  ocieux  de  tant 
vaillans,  diserU  et  chevalereujp  personaiges  qui  en  veue  et  spectacle  de 
toute  Europe  jouent  eeste  insi§ne  Fable  et  Tragique'Comedie,  ne  m'esver- 
tuer  de  moy-mesme,  et  non  y  consommer  ce  rien  mon  tout,  qui  me 
restoit:'— Rabelais,  Prol.  to  3rd  book :  edit.  Du  Chat.  1741. 


"  The  better  please,  the  worse  despise,  I  aske  no  more." 

Last  line  of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Shepheards  Calender, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

F\ But  your  Dialogue,  and  your  Politics,  and  your  bitter 

Notes 

H. — Cantantes,  my  dear  Burdett,  minus  via  Isedit. 

P. — Cantantes,  if  you  please ;  but  bawling  out  the  Rights 
of  Man,  they  say,  is  not  singing. 

H. — ^To  the  ears  of  man,  what  music  sweeter  than  the 
Rights  of  man  ? 

P. — Yes.  Such  music  as  the  whistling  of  the  wind  before 
a  tempest.  You  very  well  know  what  these  gentlemen  think 
of  it«     You  cannot  have  forgotten 

"  Sir,  Whenever  I  hear  of  the  word  rights,  I  have  learned 
to  consider  it  as  preparatory  to  some  desolating  doctrine.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  be  productive  of  some  wide  spreading  ruin,  of 
some  wasting  desolation.*'— Cawwiwg's  Speech. 

And  do  you  not  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
sentiments  were  applauded  by  the  Jlouse,  and  the  splendid 
rewards  which  immediately  followed  this  declaration  ?  For  no 
other  earthly  merit  in  the  speaker  that  Qildipus  himself  could 
have  discovered. 

H, — It  is  never  to  be  forgotten.     Pity  their  ignorance. 
♦  F, — Punish  their  wickedness. 

H, — We  shall  never,  I  believe,  differ  much  in  our  actions, 

>  [The  persons  of  the  dialogue :  H,  the  author ;  F.  Sir  Francis  Bur  • 
dett,  Bart.— Ed.] 
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wishes  or  opinions.  I  too  say  with  you — ^Ponish  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  mercenaries  who  utter  such  atrocities:  and  do 
you,  with  me,  pity  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  regular  go- 
vernments who  reward  them  :  and  who  do  not  see  that  a  claim 
of  RIGHTS  by  their  people,  so  far  from  treason  or  sedition,  is 
the  strongest  avowal  they  can  make  of  their  subjection  :  and 
that  nothing  can  more  evidently  shew  the  natural  disposition 
of  mankind  to  rational  obedience,  than  their  invariable  use  of 
this  word  right,  and  their  perpetual  application  of  it  to  all 
which  they  desire,  and  to  every  thing  which  they  deem  excel- 
lent. 

F. — I  see  the  wickedness  more  plainly  than  the  folly ;  the 
consequence  staring  one  in  the  face :  for,  certainly,  if  men  can 
claim  no  rights,  they  ctmnotjustly  complain  of  any  wrongs. 

H. — Most  assuredly.  But  your  last  is  almost  an  identical 
proposition ;  and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  make  such.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  words  right  and  wrong? 

JP. — ^What  do  I  mean  by  those  words  ?  What  every  other 
person  means  by  them. 

H. — And  what  is  that  ? 

F, — Nay,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

H. — ^Yes.     But  not  better  :  and  therefore  not  at  all. 

F. — Must  we  always  be  seeking  after  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

/f  . — Of  important  words  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  im- 
portant error.  The  meaning  of  these  words  especially  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  mankind  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  use  of 
them. 

P. — ^The  meaning  of  the  word  right  ?— Why— It  is  used  so 
variously,  as  substantive,  adjective,  and  adverb;  and  has  such 
apparently  different  significations  (I  think  they  reckon  between 
thirty  and  forty),  that  I  should  hardly  imagine  any  one  single 
explanation  of  the  term  would  be  applicable  to  all  its  uses. 

We  say — A  man's  right. 
A  right  conduct. 
A  RIGHT  reckoning. 
A  RIGHT  line. 
The  RIGHT  road. 

To  do  RIGHT. 

To  be  in  the  right. 
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To  have  the  right  on  one's  side. 
The  BIGHT  hand. 

Right  itself  is  an  abstract  idea:  and,  not  referring  to  any 
sensible  objects,  the  terms  which  are  the  representatives  of 
abstract  ideas  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  define  or  explain. 

/f*— Oh  !  Then  you  are  for  returning  again  to  your  conve- 
nient abstract  ideas ;  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  question. 

F. — No.  I  think  it  worth  consideration.  Let  us  see  how 
Johnson  handles  it.  He  did  not  indeed  acknowledge  any 
RIGHTS  of  the  people ;  but  he  was  very  clear  concerning 
Ghosts  and  Witches,  all  the  mysteries  of  divinity,  and  the 
sacred,  indefeasible,  inherent,  hereditary  rights  of  Monarchy, 
Let  us  see  how  he  explains  the  term. 

Right 

Right 

Right 

No.      He  gives  no  explanation': — Except  of  right  hand. 

H» — How  does  he  explain  that  ? 

F. — He  says,  right  hand  means "  Not  the  LefiJ*^ 

H. — You  must  look  then  for  left  hand.  What  says  he 
there  ? 

jP. — He  says — left ^^  sinistrous,  Not  right.'* 

H. — Aye.  So  he  tells  us  again  that  right  is — "  Not 
vfTong,''  and  wrong  is — '*  Not  righi\" 

But  seek  no  further  for  intelligence  in  that  quarter;  where 
nothing  but  fraud,  and  cant,  and  folly  is  to  be  found — mis- 


'  Johnson  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  assertion^  as  he  is  shy  and  sparing 
in  explanation.  He  says  that  sight  means — "  True,'*  Again,  that  it 
means — "passing  true  Judgment,"  and — "passing  a  judgment  according 
to  the  truth  of  things,"  Again,  that  it  means—''  Happy."  And  again, 
that  it  means — "  Perpendicular,"  And  again,  that  it  means — "  In  a 
great  degree." 

All  fieJse,  absurd,  and  impossible. 

^  Our  lawyers  give  us  equal  satisfaction.  Say  they—"  Dboit  est,  ou 
lun  ad  chose  que  fuit  toUe  d'auter  per  Tort ;  le  chaUenge  ou  le  claim 
de  luy  que  doit  aver  ceo,  est  terme  dkoit." 

"  Right  is,  where  one  hath  a  thing  that  was  taken  from  another 
ujrongfully }  the  challenge  or  claim  of  him  that  ought  to  have  it,  is 
called  BIGHT." — Termes  de  la  Ley. 

[See  how  Dr.  Taylor  sweats,  in  his  chapter  of  law  and  bight,  in  his 
Elements  of  Civil  Law. 

*'  Jus  is  an  equivocal  word,  and  stands  for  many  senses  according  to 
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leading,  mischievous  folly  ;  because  it  has  a  sham  appearance 
oflaboury  learning,  and  piety. 

Right  is  no  other  than  REcr-um  (Regilum),  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Latin  verb  Regere^,  Whence  in  Italian  you 
have  RiTTo ;  and  from  Dirigere,  diritto,  dritto  :  whence 
the  French  have  their  antient  droict,  and  their  modem  droit. 
The  Italian  dritto  and  the  French  droit  being  no  other 
than  the  past  participle  Direct^uni*. 


its  different  use  and  acceptation.  Some  lawyers  reckon  up  near  forty. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  Emperor  and  his  lawyers,  who  begin 
their  works  with  definition,  would  have  done  better,  if  they  had  pro- 
ceeded more  philosophico,  and  distinguished  before  they  had  defined. 

"  Therefore  in  tiiis  great  ambiguity  of  signification,  what  relief  can 
be  expected,  must  be  had  from  the  most  simple  and  natural  distribu- 
tion ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  endeavouring." — Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil 
Law,  p.  40.  "  Juki  operam  daturam,  prius  nosse  oportet,  unde  nomen 
Jttbis  descendat." — lb.  p.  55. 

"  Jus  generale  est :  sed  Lex  juris  est  species.  Jus  ad  non  scripta 
etiam  pertinet.  Leges  ad  Jus  scriptum."  So  says  Servius,  ad  Virg,  1. 
i£n.  511.  In  this  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  Servius  mistaking.  I  think  the 
Doctor  greatly  mistaking,  and  Servius  a  go6d  expositor.] 

'  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that,  in  Latin,  o  should  always  be 
pronounced  as  the  Greek  F ;  and  c  as  the  Greek  K.  If  Regere  had 
been  pronounced  in  our  manner,  i.  e.  Redf^re;  its  past  participle  would 
have  been  Redjitum,  Retchtum,  not  Rectum.  And  if  Facere,  instead  of 
Fakere,  had  been  pronounced  Fassere ;  its  past  participle  would  have 
been  Fassitum,  Fastum ;  not  Fakitum,  Faktum. 

[XEIP,  Manus.  Xeif»-eiK — Xeip-epe,  i.  e.  Ger-ere.  Rem,  or  Res- 
gerere,  Re-gerere — Re-gere.  So  Gerere — Gessi — ^Re-gessi,  Regsi, 
Rexi. 

"  £t  quidem,  initio  civitatis  nostrse,  populus,  sine  Lege  certa,  sine 
Jure  certo,  primum  agere  instituit ;  omniaque  manu  a  regibus  guber- 
nabantur."     Dis.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  lex  2.  §  1. 

"  Manus  (says  Dr.  Taylor)  is  generally  taken  for  power  or  author- 
ity, for  an  absolute,  despotic,  or  unlimited  controul.  So  Cicero  (pro 
Quintio)— '  Omnes  quorum  in  alterius  manu  vita  posita  ^st,  siepius 
iUud  cogitant,  quod  possit  is,  cujus  in  ditionb  et  potestatk  sunt, 
quam  quid  dobeat,  facere.'  And  Seneca  (iii  Controv,) — *  Nemo  potest 
alium  in  sua  manu  habere,  qui  ipse  in  aliena  est.'  To-  bring  home  the 
word  therefore,  and  to  our  purpose,  manus,  when  applied  to  govern- 
ment, is  that  arbitrary  kind  of  administration,  which  depends  rather 
upon  the  will  of  one,  than  the  consent  of  many." — Taylor's  Elements 
of  CivU  Law,  p.  6.] 

[The  following  are  from  iElfric's  glossary  :  *'  Fas,  Gobef  piht.  Jus, 
manifc  piht.  Jus  naturale,  Gec5iibe  piht.  Jus  publicum,  Ealbopmanna 
pihc    Jus  Quiritum,  Peala  funbep  piht." — ^En.] 

ft  This  important  word  Rbctum  is  unnoticed  by  Vossius.     And  of 
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In  the  fiame  manner  oar  English  woi*d  just  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  yerhjubere\ 

the  etymology  of  Justum  he  himself  hazards  no  opinion.  What  he 
collects  from  others  concerning  Rego  and  Jus,  will  serve  to  let  the 
reader  know  what  sort  of  etymology  he  may  expect  from  them  on  other 
occasions. 

"  Heoo,  et  Rex  (quod  ex  Regis  contractum)  quihusdam  placet  esse  a 
^e^(ii,  id  est,  facio,  Isidorus  Regem  ait  dici  a  recte  agendo,  Sed  hsec 
Stoica  est  allusio.  Nam  planum  est  esse  a  Rego,  Hoc  Caninius  et 
Nunnesius  non  absurde  pro  Rago  dici  putant:  esseque  id  ab  apx"^* 
Kara  fieraOctrty,  Sed  imprimis  assentio  doctissimo  Francisco  Junio, 
qui  suspicatur  Rbgo,  omniaque  ejus  conjugata,  venire  a  nomine  Rac, 
quod  Babyloniis  Regem  notabat,  &c. 

"  Jus  forense  a  juvando  aut  juhendo  dici  putant.  Alii  jus  quidem 
cuUHorium  &  juvando  deducunt ;  forense  autem  VLJubendo,  Recentiores 
quidam  mirificas  originationes  commenti  sunt.  Sane  Franciscus  Co- 
naniis  jus  civile  dici  ait  9ijuxta  ;  quia^'t<jr/a  legem  sit,  et  ei  adaequetur 
et  accommodetur,  veluti  suae  regulse :  quod  etiam  etymon  adfert  Jod. 
de  Salas.  At  Galeotus  Martins  et  Franciscus  Sanctius  tradunt,  jus 
prima  sua  significatione  signare  olera  aut  pultem  :  sed  quia  in  conviviis 
pares  unicuique  partes  dabantur,  ideo  metaphorice  jus  vocatum,  quod 
suum  unicuique  tribuit,  Scipio  Gentilis  scribit— >cum  prisci  in  agris 
viverent,  saepeque  infirmiores  qpprimerentur  a  potentioribus,  eos  qui 
afficerentur,  ad  misericordiam  excitandam  lov  lui  solitos  exclamare.  Vult 
igitur  ab  lov,  Jous  (ut  veteres  loquebantur)  dictum  esse ;  quia  infir^ 
miores  nil  nisi  jus  cupiant  atque  expostulent. 

"  Alteram  quoque  ervfwXoyiav  idem  adfert ;  ut  a  Jove  sit  jus  ;  quem- 
admodum  Gr«cis  htcri  (ut  aiunt)  quasi  Acos  icovptiy  Jovis  filia.  Sane 
verisimilior  haec  etymologia,  quam  prior;  quam  et  ii  sequuntur,  qui 
iov$  dici  Tolunt  quasi  Jovis  Os ;  quia  nempe  id  ^tmxim  justum  sit,  quod 
Deus  sit  profatus." 

>  ["Quod  si  populorum  Jussis,  si  principum  decretis,  si  sententiis 
judicum  JuBA  constituerentur." — Cicero  de  Leg,  lib.  1.5. 

"  QuipemiciosaetinjustapopuUs  JussA  descripserint." — Ibid,  1. 16. 
"  The  old  Romans  used  iusa  [i.  e.  lussa]  for  what  we  now  write 
JUBA.    Quinctilian,  1 — 7,  says  the  same."   See  Dr.  Taylor,  Civil  Law, 
p.  42. 

"  Nel  principio  del  mondo,  sendo  li  habitatori  ran  vissono  un  tempo 
dispersi  &  similitudine  delle  bestie  :  dipoi  multiplicando  la  generazione, 
si  ragunomo  insieme,  et  per  potersi  meglio  difendere.  cominciarno  a 
rig^ardare  fra  loro,  quello  che  fusse  piii  robusto  et  di  maggior'  cuore,  et 
fecibnlo  come  capo,  et  Tobedivano.  Da  questo  nacque  la  cognizione 
dclle  cose  honeste  et  buone,  differenti  dalle  pemitiose  et  ree  :  perch^ 
veggendo  che  se  uno  noceva  al  suo  benefattore,  ne  veniva  odio  et  com- 
passione  tragli  huomini,  biasmando  gli  ingrati  et  honorando  quelH  che 
fussero  grati,  et  pensando  ancora  che  quelle  medesime  ingiurie  potevano 
essere  fatte  a  loro ;  per  fiiggire  simile  male,  si  riducevano  a  fare  leggi, 
ordinare  punizioni  a  chi  contra  facesse ;  donde  venne  la  cognizione  deUar 
Justitia,** — Macchiavelli,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  lib.  1 .  cap.  2.] 
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Decree,  edict,  statute,  institute,  mandate,  pre- 
cept, are  all  past  participles. 

F. — ^What  then  is  law  ? 

H, — In  our  antient  books  it  was  written  Laughy  Laghf 
Lage,  and  Ley:  as  Inlaugh,  Ullage,  Huudred-Lagh,  &c. 

It  is  merely  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  Lax  or 
LsBj',  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  AArQA^y 
Lec^an,  ponere  :  and  it  means  (something  or  any  thing, 
Chose,  Co$a,  Aliquid)  Laid  down-^-^s  a  rule  of  conduct. 

Thus,  When  a  man  demands  his  right  ;  he  asks  only  that 
which  it  is  Ordered  he  shall  have. 

A  RIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  Ordered^ 

A  right  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  Ordered. 

A  right  line  is,  that  which  is  Ordered  or  directed — (not  a 
random  extension,  but)  the  shortest  between  two  points. 

The  right  road  is,  that  Ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued 
(for  the  object  you  have  in  view)^ 

To  do  right  is,  to  do  that  which  is  Ordered  to  be  done. 

To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such  situation  or  circum- 
stances as  are  Ordered, 

To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  have  in  one's 
favour  that  which  is  Ordered  or  Laid  down. 

A  right  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  as  is  Ordered  and 
commanded. 

A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be — qui  Leges 
Juraque  servat'^ — who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  Laid 
down  and  commanded^ 


»  [On  l$am  pj:  bocum  tSe  OOoyj-ef  appat  Leuiticuf  if  fco  6pibbe.  Nu- 
mepuf  peoptSe.  feo  ppte  yx  ^ehaten  Deuteponomium.  iSset  f[  otSep 
LALU. — jElfric,  Be  Veteri  Testamento,'] 

^  ["  All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray, 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evill  plight. 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  riobtbst  way." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  10.  stanza  10.] 
9  It  will  be  found  hereafter  that  the  Latin  Lex  (i.  e.  Legs)  is  no  otlier 
than  our  ancestors'  past  participle  Laej.     But  this  intimation  (though 
in  its  proper  place  here)  comes  before  the  reader  can  be  ripe  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  trifle  with  Vossius,  concern- 
ing  Lex : 
**  Lbz,  ut  Cic.  1  de  Leg.  et  Varro,  v.  de  L.  L.  testantur,  ita  dicta ; 
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The  RIGHT  hand  is^  that  which  Custom  and  those  who 
have  brought  us  up  have  Ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in 
preference,  when  one  hand  only  is  employed  :  and  the  left 
hand  is,  that  which  is  Leaved,  Leav'd,  Left ;  or,  which  we 
are  taught  to  Leave  out  of  use  on  such  an  occasion.  So  that 
LEFT,  you  see,  is  also  a  past  participle. 

JP. — But  if  the  laws  or  education  or  custom  of  any  country 
should  order  or  direct  its  inhabitants  to  use  the  left  hand  in 
preference  j  how  would  your  explanation  of  right  hand  apply 
to  them  1  And  I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  voyage  of  De 
Gama's  to  Kalekut,  (the  first  made  by  the  Portuguese  round 
Africa,)  that  the  people  of  Melinda,  a  polished  and  flourish- 
ing people,  are  M  I^t'handed\ 

H, — With  reference  to  the  European  custom,  the  author 
describes  them  truly.  But  the  people  of  Melinda  are  as 
Right-handed  as  the  Portuguese  :  for  they  use  that  hand  in 


quia  Legi  soleat,  quo  omnibus  innotescat.  Sunt  quibus  a  Legendo 
quidem  dici  placeat;  sed  quatenus  Legere  est  Eligere,  Augustinus, 
sive  alius,  in  qusest.  Novi  Testam.  '  Lex  ab  Electione  dicta  est,  ut 
e  multis  quod  eligaa  sumas.'  Aliqui  etiam  sic  dici  volunt,  non  quia 
populo  Legeretur,  cum  ferretur : — quod  verum  etymon  putamus : — sed 
quia  scriberetur,  Legendaque  proponeretur.  At  minime  audiendus 
Thomas,  qusest.  xc.  art.  1 .  ubi  legem  dici  ait  a  Ligando.  Quod  etymon 
plerique  etiam  Scholasticorum  adferunt." 

["  Lex  (says  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Civil  Law)  is  a  general  term,  inclu- 
ding every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority." — p.  146. 

llie  Greek  words  No/iof  and  Betrfios  have  similar  derivations  from 
Nciuii,  rego  ;  and  TidrifUy  pono. 

In  page  147,  Dr.  Taylor  says — "  Lex,  in  the  large  idea  of  it,  in- 
cludes every  law  enacted  by  a  proper  authority,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  Law  of  Natiure,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Law ;  and  to  customary,  or 
unwritten  law,  with  the  same  propriety,  as  to  written.  It  means  a 
Rule,  a  Precept,  or  Injunction :  a  number  or  system  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  gives  us  the  idea  of  Jus.' 


*9 


"  Hac  LEGE  tibi  meam  adstringo  fidem." — Terence,  Eunuch, 

"  Ea  LEGE  atque  omine,  ut,  si  te  inde  exemerim,  ego  pro  te  molam." 

Terence,  Andr. 

See  Dr.  Taylor,  how  he  boggles,  p.  151.] 

'  ["  When  the  Grecians  write,  or  calculate  with  counters,  they  carry 
the  hand  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  but  the  iCgjrptians,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  right  to  the  left :  and  yet  pretend,  in  doing  so,  that 

x2 
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preference  which  is  Ordered  by  their  custom,  and  Leave  out  of 
employ  the  other ;  which  is  therefore  their  left  hand  \ 

F. — Surely  the  word  bight  is  sometimes  used  in  some 


their  line  tends  to  the  right,  and  ours  to  the  left:* — Littlehury^s  TrwM- 
lation  of  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  book  2.  p.  158. 

*' ^Boys  crown'd  the  beakers  high 

With  wine  delicious,  and  from  right  to  left 
Distributing  the  cups,  served  ev'ry  guest." 

Cowper'a  Iliad,  vol.  1.  ed.  2.  p«  29. 

" ^He  from  right  to  left 

Rich  nectar  from  the  beaker  drawn  alert 

Distributed  to  all  the  powers  divine."  Ibid.  vol.  I.  ed.  2.  p.  35. 

"  Then  thus  Eupithes'  son  Antinotis  spake. 
From  right  to  left,  my  friends !  as  wine  is  given. 
Come  forth,  and  in  succession  try  the  bow." 

Cowper's  Odyaaey,  vol.  2.  book  21 .  p.  230.] 
*  [In  the  8th  canto  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  in 
the  1 0th  stanza  tells  us,  that  Arthur,  in  his  combat  with  the  giant, 
"  smott  off  his  lbft  arme." 


It 


-With  blade  all  burning  bright 


He  smott  off  his  lbft  arme,  which  like  a  block 

Did  fall  to  ground." — Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  10. 

After  which  he  tells  us,  in  the  17th  and  18th  stanzas,  that  this  same 
giant, 

"  all  enraged  with  smart  and  frantick  yre, 

Came  hurtling  in  full  fiers,  and  forst  the  knight  retyre. 
The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  disperst. 
In  one  alone  lbft  hand  he  now  unites, 
Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  both  were  erst." 

Ibid,  booke  1.  canto  8.  st.  18. 
This  force  in  the  lbft  hand,  after  the  lbft  arme  had  been  smitten 
off,  puzzled  the  editors  of  Spenser ;  accordingly  in  four  editions,  bight 
hand  is  substituted  for  lbft. 

On  this  last  passage  Mr.  Church  says, — "  So  the  first  and  second 
editions,  the  folio  of  1609,  and  Hughes's  first  edition,  read:  which  is 
certainly  wrong ;  for  it  is  said,  st.  10, 

'  He  smott  off  his  lbft  arme ' — 

I  read  with  the  folios  1611,  1679,  and  Hughes's  second  edition, — 

RIGHT  HAND." 

On  which  Note  Mr.  Todd  says, — "  Mr.  Church,  I  believe,  has  fol- 
lowed too  hastily  the  erring  decision  of  those  editions  which  read — 
RIGHT  HAND.  The  poct  mcaus  LEFT  as  a  participle  :  tlie  giant  has  now 
but  one  single  hand  left  ;  in  which,  however,  he  unites  the  force  of 
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Other  sense.  And  see,  in  this  Newspaper  before  us*,  M. 
Portalis,  contending  for  the  Concordat,  says — "  The  multitude 
are  much  more  impressed  with  what  they  are  commanded  to 
obey,  than  what  is  proved  to  be  right  and  just."  This  will 
be  complete  nonsense,  if  right  and  just  mean  Ordered  and 
commanded. 

H, — I  will  not  undertake  to  make  sense  of  the  arguments 
of  M.  Portalis.  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched 
mummery  employed  to  bring  back  again  to  France  the  more 
wretched  mummery  of  Pope  and  Popery.  Writers  on  such 
subjects  are  not  very  anxious  about  the  meaning  of  their  words. 
Ambiguity  and  equivocation  are  their  strong  holds.  Explana- 
tion would  undo  them. 

-F. — Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly 
to  be  reconciled  with  your  account  of  it.  He  says — "  God 
has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  are  his  creatures." 

H, — It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  God  has 
a  right  :  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing 
is  Ordered,  directed  or  commanded  concerning  God.  The  ex- 
pressions are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity  ;  though  they  are  com- 
mon,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best  intentions.  They 
are  applicable  only  to  men ;  to  whom  alone  language  belongs, 
and  of  whose  sensations  only  Words  are  the  representatives  ; 
to  men  who  are  by  nature  the  subjects  of  Orders  and  com- 
mands\  and  whose  chief  merit  is  obedience. 

F, — Every  thing  then  that  is  Ordered  and  commanded  is 
right  and  just  ! 


two,  Mr.  Upton's  edition,  and  Tonson's  of  1758,  follow  the  original 
reading — In  one  alone  left  hand.** 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  explained  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  is 
not  at  all  aware  that  left  is  equally  a  participle  in  both  its  applica* 
tions. 

But  Mr.  Todd  no  where  shows  himself  a  Conjuifer.] 

>  Morning  Chronicle,  Monday,  AprU  12,  1802. 

^  What  Ariosto  fabled  of  his  horses,  is  true  of  mankind : 


Si  che  in  pochc  ore  fur  tutti  montati, 
Che  con  sella  e  confreno  erano  nati." 

Orl.  Fur.  canto  38,  st.  34, 
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H. — Surely.  For  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  Or^ 
dered  and  commanded,  is — Ordered  and  commanded^. 

F. — Now  what  becomes  of  yonr  vaunted  rights  of  man? 
According  to  you«  the  chief  merit  of  men  is  obedience :  and 
whatever  is  Ordered  and  c&mmanded  is  right  and  just  !  This 
is  pretty  well  for  a  Democrat !  And  these  have  always  been 
your  sentiments  ? 

if. — Always.  And  these  sentiments  confirm  my  demo* 
cracy. 

F. — ^These  sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you 
very  conspicuous  for  obedience.  There  are  not  a  few  passages, 
I  believe,  in  your  life,  where  you  have  opposed  what  was  Or- 
dered and  commanded.     Upon  your  own  principles,  was  that 

RIGHT? 

H. — Perfectly. 

F, — How  now  !  Was  it  Ordered  and  commanded  that  you 
should  oppose  what  was  Ordered  and  commanded  ?  Can  the 
same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

H. — Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the  diffi- 
culty most  easily  solved.  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  time 
both  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  right  and  LEFT^  It 
may  be  commanded  to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done. 
The  Law,  Lae^,  Laj;,  i.  e.  That  which  is  Laid  down,  may  be 
different  by  different  authorities. 

'  [Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  erroneously  condemns 
Ulpian*8  Definition  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  Doctor's  error  springs 
from  his  not  having  been  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  jus,  rbc- 

TUM,  LBX. 

"  Jus  naturale  est  quod  Natura  omnia  animalia  docuit**  Digest, 
book  I .  tit.  1 .  law  1 .  parag.  3. 

Instead  of  docuit,  he  might  have  said  jussit.] 

'  In  an  action  for  damages  the  Counsel  pleaded, — "  My  client  was 
travelling  from  Wimbledon  to  London :  he  kept  the  lbft  side  of  the 
road,  and  that  was  bight.  The  plaintiff  was  travelling  from  London 
to  Wimbledon:  he* kept  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  that  was 


WBONG." 


"  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite. 
In  driving  your  carriage  along. 
If  you  keep  to  the  left,  you  are  sure  to  go  bight  ; 
If  you  keep  to  the  right,  yon  go  wbokg." 
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I  have  alvirays  been  most  obedient  when  most  taxed  with 
disobedience.  But  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of 
Melinda.  The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right  adored  by 
sycophants;  the  Jus  vagum,  the  capricious  command  of  princes 
or  ministers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God  (what  is  Laid  down 
by  him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature ;  which|  without  any  human  testimony,  we 
know  must  proceed  from  God :  and  upon  these  are  founded 
the  RIGHTS  of  man^  or  what  is  ordered  for  man.  I  revere  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  laws  of  England;  because 
they  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  :  and 
upon  these  are  founded  the  rational  rights  of  Englishmen. 
If  princes  or  ministers  or  the  corrupted  sham  representatives 
of  a  people,  order,  command,  or  lay  down  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  which  is  ordered,  commanded  or  laid  down  by  God^ 
human  nature^  or  the  constitution  of  this  government ;  I  will 
still  hold  fast  by  the  higher  authorities.  If  the  meaner 
authorities  are  offended,  they  can  only  destroy  the  body  of  the 
individual;  but  can  never  affect  the  right,  or  that  which  is 
ordered  by  their  superiors'. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  ABSTRACTION. 


F. — Well,  Well.    I  did  not  mean  to  touch  that  string  which 
vibrates  with  you  so  strongly :   I  wish  for  a  different  sort  of 


'  ["Qusedam  juba  non  scripta,  sed  omnibus  scriptis  ceriiora" — 
Seneca  (the  ftither)  I.  Controv.  1.  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements 
of  Civil  Law,  p.  241.  Cubtom. 

"  Ante  Legem  Moysi  scriptam  in  tabulis  lapideis,  lsgbm  fuisse  con- 
tendo  non  scriptam,  quso  naturaliter  intelligebatur ;  et  a  patribus  custo- 
diebatur." — Terttdlian,  advertus  JucUeos,  edit.  Rigalt.  p.  206.— Also 
quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  No  custom  can  prevail  against  right  reason,  and  the  law  of  nature." 
— Dr.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  245. 

Again,  p.  246 :  "  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation  of  custom. 
But  if  it  be  grounded  not  upon  reason,  but  error,  it  is  not  the  will 
of  the  people.     Quoniam  non  velle  videtur,  qui  erravit.''] 
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information.     Your  political  principles  at  present  are  as  much 
out  of  fashion  as  your  clothes. 

H, — I  know  it.  I  have  good  reason  to  know  it.  But  the 
fashion  must  one  day  return,  or  the  nation  be  undone.  For 
without  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  individuals  of 
any  country  should  long  be  happy,  or  any  society  prosperous. 

F. — I  do  not  intend  to  dispute  it  with  you.  I  see  evidently 
that,  not  He  who  demands  rights,  but  He  who  abjures  them, 
is  an  Anarchist.  For,  before  there  can  be  any  thing  RBCT-um, 
there  must  be  Reg-ens j  Reg*s,  Rex^,  i.  e.  Qui  or  Quod  Reg-it, 
And  I  admire  more  than  ever  your  favourite  maxim  of — Rex, 
Lex  loquens*;  Lex,  Rex  mutus,  I  acknowledge  the  senses  he 
has  given  us — the  experience  of  those  senses — and  reason  (the 
effect  and  result  of  those  senses  and  that  experience) — to  be 
the  assured  testimony  of  God  :  against  which  no  human  testi- 
mony ever  can  prevail.  And  I  think  I  can  discover,  by  the 
help  of  this  etymology,  a  shorter  method  of  determining  dis- 
putes between  well-meaning  men,  concerning  questions  of 
RIGHT :  for,  if  RIGHT  and  just  mean  ordered  and  commanded, 
we  must  at  once  refer  to  the  order  and  command:  and  to  the 
authority  which  ordered  and  commanded. 

But  I  wish  at  present  for  a  different  sort  of  information.  Is 
this  manner  of  explaining  right  and  just  and  law  and  droit 
and  DRiTTo  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  words  only,  or  will 
it  apply  to  others  ?  Will  it  enable  us  to  account  for  what  is 
called  Abstraction  J  and  for  abstract  ideas  j  whose  existence  you 
deny  ? 

f/.— I  think  it  will :  and,  if  it  must  have  a  name,  it  should 
rather  be  called  subaudition  than  abstraction ;  though  I  mean 
not  to  quarrel  about  a  title. 

>  The  following  lines  have  more  good  sense  than  metre : 
"  Dum  Rex  a  regere  dicatur  nomen  habere, 
Nomen  habet  sine  re,  nisi  studet  jura  tenerc." 
So  Judicans.  —    Judic's.     Judix.     Judex. 

Vindicans.        —    Vindic's.     Vindix.     Vindex. 

Ducens.  —    Due's.     Dux. 

Indicans.  —     Indie's.     Indix.     Index. 

S'implicans.     —     Simplic's.     Simplix.     Simplex. 

Duplicans.        —    Duplic's.     Duplix.     Duplex. 

Sup-plicans.     —    Supplic's.     Supplix.     Supplex,  &c. 
^  [Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.'] 
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The  terms  you  speak  of^  however  denominated  in  construc- 
tion,  are  generally  (I  say  generally)  Participles  or  Adjectives 
used  without  any  Substantive  to  which  they  can  be  joined ; 
and  are  therefore,  in  construction^  considered  as  Substantives. 

An  Act  —  (aliquid)  ilc/-um. 

A  Fact  —  (aliquid)  Fact-xxm, 

A  Debt  —  (aliquid)  X)e6iV-um. 

Rent  —  (aliquid)  Rendit-um.  redditum. 

Tribute  —  (aliquid)  Tribut-um. 

An  Attribute —  (aliquid)  Attribut-um, 

Incense  —  (aliquid)  Incens-um. 

An  Expanse  —  (aliquid)  Expans-nm.     &c*. 

Such  words  compose  the  bulk  of  every  language.  In  Eng- 
lish those  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  Freuch,  and 
Italian,  are  easily  recognized  ;  because  those  languages  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  us,  and  not  so  familiar  as  our  own  : 
those  from  the  Greek  are  more  striking ;  because  more  un* 
usual :  but  those  which  are  original  in  our  own  language  have 
been  almost  wholly  overlooked,  and  are  quite  unsuspected. 

These  words,  these  Participles  and  Adjectives,  not  under- 
stood as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a  false 
morality,  which  can  only  be  dissipated  by  etymology.  And, 
when  they  come  to  be  examined,  you  will  find  that  the  ridicule 
which  Dr.  Conyers  Middle  ton  has  justly  bestowed  upon  the 
Papists  for  their  absurd  coinage  of  Saints,  is  equally  applicable 
to  ourselves  and  to  all  other  metaphysicians ;  whose  moral 
deities,  moral  causes,  and  moral  qualities  are  not  less  ridicu- 
lously coined  and  imposed  upon  their  followers. 


Fate 

Destiny 

Luck 

Providence 

Prudence 

Innocence 

Spirit 

True 

False 

Lot 

Substance 

Desert 

Chance 

Fiend 

Merit 

Accident 

Heaven 

Hell 

Angel 

Apostle 

Saint 

Fault 
8cc.  &c. 

'  It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  we  adopt  the  whole  Latin  word, 
omitting  only  the  sequent  Latin  Article ;  because  we  use  a  precedent 
Article  of  our  own.  For  a  similar  reason  wc  properly  say — ^The  Coran, 
and  not  the  Al^coran, 
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as  well  as  jvbt,  right  and  wrong \  are  all  merely  Participles 
poetically  embodied,  and  substantiated  by  those  who  use  them. 

So  Church^  for  instance,  iDominicum,  aliquid)  is  an  Ad- 
jective ;  and  formerly  a  most  wicked  one ;  whose  misinterpret 
tation  caused  more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all 
the  other  cheats  together. 

F, — Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive ;  but  not 
to  the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  that  those  sham  deities  Fate 
and  Destiny — aliquid  Fatum,  quelque  chose  Destinee — are 
merely  the  past  participles  of  Fari  and  Destiner^. 


1  ["  These  two  Princes  beyng  neigh]!)ours,  the  one  at  Milan  the  other 
at  Parma,  shewed  smal  frendshyp  the  one  to  the  other.  But  Octavio 
was  evermore  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many  and  sundry  spites." — R, 
Ascham's  Letters,  p.  12.] 

*  [KvpiaK-'Os,  -ov,  -01 :  edifice,  or  sect,  or  clergy,  &c.] 

'  ["  Quid  enim  aliud  est  fatum,  quam  quod  de  unoquoque  nostriim 
Deus  Fatus  eBt,"'^Minucius  Felix,  Octavius. 

"  Id  actum  est,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo,  quisquis  formator  universi  fuit ; 
sive  ille  Deus  est  potens  omnium  ;  sive  incorporalis  Ratio,  ing^ntium 
operum  artifex ;  sive  divinus  spiritus  per  omnia  maxima  ac  minima 
sequali  intentione  diffusus ;  sive  fatum  et  immutabilis  caussarum  inter 
86  cohaerentium  Series." — Seneca  Consolatio  ad  Helviam,  edit.  lipsii, 
4to.  1652.  p.  77. 

"  On  FATB  alone  man's  happiness  depends, 
To  parts  concealed  fate's  prying  pow'r  extends : 
And  if  our  stars  of  their  kind  influence  fail. 
The  gifts  of  nature,  what  will  they  avail ! " 

Dryden'a  Juvenal,  Sat.  9. 
"  'Tis  pate  that  flings  the  dice  ;  and,  as  she  flings, 
Of  kings  makes  pedants,  and  of  pedants,  kings." — Ibid.  Sat.  7. 

"  And  think' st  thou  Jove  himself  with  patience  then 
Can  hear  a  pray'r  condemn'd  by  wicked  men  ? 
That,  void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  his  bus'ness  to  be  done  by  fate  ? " 

Dryden^s  translation  of  Persius,  Sat.  2. 
■  "  E  pure 

Trovasi  ancor  chi,  per  sottrarsi  a'  Numi, 
Forma  un  Nume  del  caso  :  e  vuol  ch'il  mondo 
Da  una  mente  immortal  retto  non  sia." 

Metastasio,  Ciro  riconosciuto,  att.  2.  sc.  2. 
''  I  can  giue  no  certaine  iudgement,  whether  the  affaires  of  mortall 
men  are  gouemed  by  fate  and  immutable  necbssitie,  or  haue  their 
course  and  change  by  chance  and  fortune." 

"  Others  are  of  opinion  thate  fate  and  destiny  may  well  stand  with 
the  course  of  our  actions,  yet  nothing  at  all  depend  of  the  planets  and 
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That  Chance*  (*'  high  Arbiter*"  as  Milton  calls  him)  and 
his  twin-brother.  Accident,  are  merely  the  participles  of  iV 
cheoir,  Cheoir^  and  Cadere.  And  that  to  say — "  It  befell  me 
by  CHANCE,  or  by  accident," — is  absurdly  saying — "  It  fell 
by  falling."  And  that  an  incident,  a  case,  an  escheat, 
decay,  are  likewise  participles  of  the  same  verb. 

I  agree  with  you  that  providence,  prudence,  inno- 
cence, substance,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  qualities 
(in  Ence  and  Ance)  are  merely  the  Neuter  plurals  of  the  pre- 
sent participles  of  Videre,  Nocere,  Starey  &c.  8cc. 

That  anobl,  saint,  spirit  are  the  past  participles  of 
ayyeXXeiv,  Sanciri,  Spirare^. 

starres  ;  but  proceed  from  a  connexion  of  naturall  causes  as  from  their 
beginning." — Annates  of  Tacitus,  translated  by  Greenwey.  1622.  Gbooke. 

p.  128. 

"  Oh !  come  spesso  11  mondo 
Nel  giudicar  delira, 
Perch^  gli  effetti  ammira, 

Ma  la  cagion  non  sa. 
E  chiama  poi  fortuna 
Quella  cagion  che  ignora ; 
E  il  suo  (Ufetto  adora 

Cangiato  in  Deit^/'  Metastasiojl  Tempio  deW  Etemitd.^ 
>  Chance — (Escheance). 

"  The  dale  is  go,  the  nightes  cbaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  bright  sonne." 

Gawer,  lib.  8.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

«  "  Next  him,  high  Arbiter 

Chancb  governs  all." — Paradise  Lost,  book  2. 

["  Some  think  that  chancb  rules  all,  that  naturb  steers 
The  moving  seasons,  and  turns  round  the  years." 

Juvenal,  Sat.  13.  ^  Creech. 
"  Sunt  qui  in  vobtvvm  jam  casibus  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nuUo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  solvcnte  vices  et  lucis  et  anni." — Juv.  Sat.  13. 


"  Queste  gran  moraviglie  falsamente 
Son  state  attribuite  alia  fortuka, 
Con  dir,  che  in  questa  cosa  ell'  h  potente 
Sopra  quelle,  che  son  sotto  la  luna." 

Orlando  Innamorato  {da  Bemi),  cant.  8.  st.  4.] 
3  In  the  same  manner  Animus,  Anima,  Uvevfui,  and  "^yxn*  are  par- 
ticiples. 

"  Anima  est  ab  Animus.    Animus  vero  est  a  Orseco  Avefios,  quod  dici 
volunt  quasi  Aefws,  ab  Aoi,  sive  Ae/ii«  quod  est  Uveia :  et  Latinis  a 
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I  see  besides  that  adult',  apt*,  and  adept  are  the  past 
participles  of  Adoleo  and  Apio. 

That  CANT,  chaunt,  accent,  canto,  cantata,  are  the 
past  participles  of  Canere,  Cantare  and  Chanter. 

That  the  Italian  Cucolo,  a  cuckow,  gives  us  the  verb  To 
Cucol,  (without  the  terminating  d,)  as  the  common  people 
rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  formerly  and  should 
still  be  written. 

"  I  am  cuckolled  and  foord  to  boot  too." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Women  pleas* d. 
**  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he  's  cuckoFd," 

Ibid.    Loyal  Subject. 

To  Cucol,  is,  to  do  as  the  cuckow  does  :  and  CucoUed,  CucoVd, 
Cticoldf  its  past  participle,  means  Cuckowed,  i.  e.  Served  as 
the  cuckow  serves  other  birds'. 


sptrando,  Spiritus.     Imo  et  ^v^*?  est  a  "^vxta,  quod  Hesychius  exponit 

Tlycuf. 

"  Animam  pro  vento  accipit  Horat. 

'  Impellunt  Aninuc  lintea  Thracise.' 
"  Pro  Halitu  accipit  Titinius ; 

'  Interea  foetida  Anima  nasum  oppugnat.' 
"  Et  Plautus — Asin.  act  5.  sc.  11. 

'  Dic»  amabo,  an  foetet  Anima  uxoris  tusc.' 
'*  A  posteriori  hac  significatione  interdum  bene  maleve  animaius 
dicitur,  cui  Anima  bene  maleve  olet.     Sic  sane  interpretantur  quidam 
illud  Vanronis,  Bimargo : 

"  Avi  et  atavi  nostri,  cum  allium  ac  ccepe  eorum  verba  olerent,  tamen 
optime  animati  erant."— Fo^Wi  Etym,  Lat. 

1  "  Adolere  proprie  est  crescere,  ut  sciibit  Servius  ad  Eel.  viii.  Unde 
et  Adultum  pro  Adoltum,  sive  Adolitum" — Vossii  Etym.  Lat. 

*  "  Apio,  sive  Apo,  antiquis  erat  Adligo,  sive  vinculo  comprehendo  : 
prout  Bcribit  Festus  in  Apex.  Servius  ad  x.  JExl.  Isidorus,  lib.  xix.  cap. 
XXX.  Coniinnat  et  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum ;  ubi  legas — Apia, 
Ligo.  Ab  Apio  quoque,  Festo  teste,  Aptns  is  dicitur,  qui  convenienter 
alicui  junctus  est,  &c. 

"  Ab  Apia  est  Apiscor :  nam  quae  Apimus,  id  est,  comprehendimus,  ea 
Apiscimur.     Ab  Apisci,  Adipisci,  &c." — Vo8sii  Etym.  Lot. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  insipid  than  the  labours 
(for  they  laboured  it)  of  Du  Cange,  Mezerai,  Spelman,  and  Menage, 
concerning  this  word.  Chaucer's  bantering  etymology  is  far  preferable. 

■         '*  that  opprobrous  name  cokold  ; 
Ransake  yet  we  wolde  if  we  might 
Of  this  worde  the  trewe  ortography. 
The  very  discent  and  ethymology ; 
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A  DATE  is  merely  the  participle  Datum,  which  wa^  written 
by  the  Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their  Epistles. 

As  DEBT  [i.  e.  Debit]  is  the  past  participle  of  Debere ;  so 
DUE  is  the  past  participle  of  Devoir,  and  value  of  Valoir, 

["  Like  as  (O  captaine)  this  farre  seeing  art 
Of  lingring  vertue  best  beseemeth  you. 
So  vigour  of  the  hand  and  of  the  hart 
Of  us  is  lookt,  as  dkbbt  by  us  dbw." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  cant.  5.  st.  6.  translated  by 
R.  C.  Esq.  printed  1594.] 

Ditto  (adopted  by  us  together  with  the  Italian  method  of 

The  wel  and  grounde  of  the  first  inuencion 
To  knowe  the  ortography  we  must  deryue. 
Which  is  coKB  and  cold,  in  composycion. 
By  reason,  as  nyghe  as  I  can  contryue, 
llian  howe  it  is  written  we  knowe  belyue. 
But  yet  lo,  by  what  reason  and  grounde 
Was  it  of  these  two  wordes  compounde. 

"  As  of  one  cause  to  gyue  very  iudgement 
Themylogy  let  us  first  beholde, 
Eche  letter  an  hole  worde  dothe  represent. 
As  c,  put  for  colde,  and  o,  for  olde, 
K,  is  for  knaue,  thus  diuers  men  holde. 
The  first  parte  of  this  name  we  haue  founde. 
Let  us  ethymologise  the  seconde. 

"  As  the  first  finder  mente  I  am  sure 
C,  for  Calot,  for  of,  we  haue  o, 
L,  for  Leude,  d,  for  Demeanure, 
The  crafte  of  the  enuentour  ye  may  se,  lo, 
Howe  one  name  signyfyeth  persons  two, 
A  colde  olde  Knaue,  cokoldb  him  selfe  wening. 
And  eke  a  Calot  of  leude  demeanyng." 

Remedy e  of  Loue,  fol.  341.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
Junius,  Vossius  and  Skinner  were  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 
"  Inepte  autem  Celtae,  eosque  imitati  Belgse,  cuculum  vocant  ilium 
qui,  uiorem  habens  adulteram,  alienos  liberos  enutrit  pro  suis :  nam 
tales  Currucas  dicere  debemus,  ut  .patet  ex  natura  utriusque  avis,  et 
contrario  usu  vocis  cuculi  apud  Plautum." — Vossii  Etym,  Lai, 
**  Hi  plane  confiiderunt  cuculum  et  Currucam" — Junius. 
*'  Certum  autem  est  nostrum  cuckold,  non  a  Cuculo  ortum  duxisse  : 
tales  enim  non  Cuculi  sunt,  sed  Curruca :  non  sua  ova  aliis  supponunt ; 
sed  e  contra,  uliena  sibi  supposita  incubant  et  fovent." — Skinner, 

The  vhole  difficulty  of  the  etymologists,  and  their  imputation  upon 
us  of  absurdity,  are  at  once  removed  by  observing,  that,  in  English,  we 
do  not  call  them  cuculi,  but  cuculaii  (if  I  may  coin  the  word  on  this 
occasion),  L  e.  We  call  them  not  Cuckows  but  cuckowed. 
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Bookkeeping),  dttty  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  verseB),  ban- 

DITE,   BANDETTO,   BANDITTI,    EDICT,    VERDICT,    INTERDICT, 

are  past  participles  of  Dicere  and  Dire. 


tf 


No  savage  fierce,  bandits,  or  mountaneer 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity." — Comus,  ver.  426. 

"  A  Roman  sworder  and  bandbtto  slaue 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully."— 2d  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Ist  fol.  p.  138. 

Alert  (as  well  as  lEtreci)  is  the  past  participle  of  Erigere, 
now  in  Italian  Ergere:  AlV  erecta,  Alt  ercta.  All*  eria. 

[*'  Rinaldo  stava  all'  erta,  attento  e  accorto." 

'Orlando  Innamorato  (da  Bemt),  lib.  1.  cant.  5.  st.  9. 

*'  Fra  se  pensando  il  modo  e  la  maniera 
Di  salir  sopra  al  scoglio  saro  e  villano." 

Ibid,  Ub.  1.  cant.  6.  st  73. 
"  Veggonsi  In  varie  parti  a  cento  a  cento 
Quei,  che  per  V  alta  disastrosa  strada 
Salir  r  eccelso  coUe  anno  talento. 
La  difficile  impresa  altri  non  bada. 
Ma  tratto  dal  desio  s'  inoltra,  e  sale, 
Onde  avvien  poi  che  vergognoso  cada : 
Altri  con  forza  al  deaiderio  uguale 
Supera  1*  ebta." 

Metastasio,  La  Strada  delta  Gloria,  edit.  Pftrigi.  1781. 
vol.  8.  p.  317. 

"  Tu  rendi  sol  la  maestk  sicura 
Di  sorte  rea  contro  V  ingiurie  iisate, 
Non  le  fosse  profonde,  o  1'  brtb  mura." 
Metastasio,  Edit.  1781.  La  Pubbliea  Felicitd,  torn.  9.  p.  321.] 

"  II  palafren,  ch'avea  il  demonic  al  fianco, 
Port6  la  spaventata  Doralice, 
Che  non  pot^  arrestarla  fiume,  e  manco 
Fossa,  bosco,  palude,  bbta,  o  pendice." 

Orlando  Farioso,  cant.  27.  st.  5. 
"  Tu  vedrai  prima  a  l'  bbta  andare  i  fiumi, 
Ch'  ad  altri  mai,  ch'  a  te  volga  il  pensiero." 

Ibid.  cant.  33.  st  60. 
"  Chi  mostra  il  pi^  scoperto,  e  chi  gambetta, 
Chi  colle  gambe  all'  beta  €  sotterrato." 

Morganie,  cant*  19«  st*  173. 
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"  Or  ritomiamo  a  Pagan,  chi  stupiti 
Per  maraviglia  tenean  gli  occbi  kjjJ  sbta." 

Mprgante,  cant.  24.  st.  114« 

All*  ercta  (by  a  transposition  of  the  aspirate)  became  the 
French  AVherte,  as  it  was  formerly  written ;  and  (by  a  total 
suppression  of  the  aspirate)  the  modern  French  Alerte. 

S.  Johnson  says — "  Alert,  adj.  [^Alerte  Fr.  perhaps  from 
Alacris ;  but  probably  from  A  Vart,  according  to  Art,  or  rule.] 
'M.  In  the  military  sense^  on  guard,  watchful,  vigilant, 
ready  at  a  call. 

'^  2.  In  the  common  sense,  brisk,  pert,  petulant,  smart ; 
implying  some  degree  of  censure  and  contempt.** 

By  what  possible  means  can  any  one  extract  the  smallest 
d'egree  of  censure  or  contempt  from  this  word  ?  Amyot,  at 
least,  had  no  such  notion  of  it ;  when  he  said — ^'  C'est  une 
belle  et  bonne  chose  que  la  prevoyance,  et  d'estre  touiours  A 
therte,**  (KaXov  Se  r\  npovoia  icai  to  acri^aXec.)  most  appositely 
translating  a(r(|>aXec,  i.e.  not  prostrate,  not  supine,  by  A  Vherte, 
i.  e.  In  an  erect  posture. 

See  Morales  de  Plutarque.  De  Tesprit  familier  de  Socrates. 
I  see  that  post — aliquid  posiT-um  (as  well  as  its  com- 
pounds Apposite,  Opposite,  Composite,  Impost,  Compost,  De- 
posit,  DepSt,  Repose,  and  Pause),  however  used  in  English,  as 
substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

As         A  POST  in  the  ground, 
A  military  post. 
To  take  post, 
A  POST  under  government, 
The  POST  for  letters. 
Post  chaise  or  post  horses. 
To  travel  post, 
is  always  merely  the  past  participle  of  Ponere.     And  thus,  in 
our  present  situation,  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  an  enemy 
will  probably  be  conveyed  by  post  :  for,  whether  positis  equis, 
or  positis  hominibus,  or  positis  ignibus,  or  positis  telegraphs 
or  beacons  of  any  kind  ;  All  will  be  by  Posit  or  by  post. 

I  agree  with  Salmasius,  Vossius,  Ferrarius,  and  Skinner 
(though  Menage  feebly  contests  it),  that  poltroon  and  Pal" 
try  are  likewise  past  participles. 

''  lidem  imperatores  (scil,  Valentinianus  et  Valens)  statue- 
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runt  flftmmis  ultricibus  comburendum  eum,  qui,  ad  fugienda 
sacramenta  militise,  truncatione  digitorum  damnum  corporis 
expetisset.  Multi  enim  illo  tempore,  quia  necessitate  ad  hel- 
ium cogebantur,  proB  ignavia  sibi  Pollices  truncabant,  ne  mili- 
tarent.  Inde  Pol/ice  truncos  hodieque  pro  ignavis  et  imbecil- 
libus  dicimus;  sed  truncata  voce  poltrones." 

Similar  times,  similar  practices.  We  too  have  many  pol- 
troons in  this  country  ;  qui  sacramenta  inilitice  fugiunt;  for 
want  of  rational  motivci  not  want  of  courage. 

In  October  1795^,  *^  One  Samuel  Caradise,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Kendal,  and  there 
confined  as  a  vagabond  untill  put  on  board  a  King's  ship, 
agreeable  to  the  Laie  Act,  sent  for  his  Wtfef  the  evening  be- 
fore his  intended  departure.  He  was  in  a  Ce//,  and  she  spoke 
to  him  through  the  Iron  Door*  After  which  he  put  his  hand 
underneath,  and  she  with  a  mallet  and  chissel,  concealed  for 
the  purpose,  struck  off  a  finger  and  thumb,  to  render  him  un« 
fit  for  his  Majesty's  service*.'* 

I  see  that  close,  a  closb,  with  its  diminutive  a  closet,  a 
CLAUSE,  a  recluse^  a  sluice,  are  past  participles  of  Claudere 
and  Clorre. 

['*  The  thirty  horse  should  face  the  house  on  that  side  next  Notting* 
ham ;  and  the  foote  should  march  a  private  way  through  the  closings." 
— Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  pag.  206. 

The  Editor,  in  a  note,  says — "  Vulg.  Notts,  closen."] 
"  He  rose  fro  deth  to  l3rfe  in  his  sepulture  close." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  by  Lydgate,  p.  59. 

'   [The  Times.'] 

^  There  was  some  affection  between  this  able  bodied  vagabond  and 
his  wife. — {Able  bodied  was  the  crime  which  by  the  operation  of  a  Late 
Act,  cast  him  into  this  Cell  with  the  Iron  door,) — ^To  avoid  separation 
they  both  subjected  themselves  to  very  severe  treatment.  Some  law« 
yers  maintained  that  they  were  both  liable  to  death,  under  the  Coven- 
try Act.     The  husband  and  wife  would  have  thought  it  merciful 

"  To  take  them  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound." 
Such  a  sentence  however,  in  such  a  case,  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
put  in  execution.  For  a  similar  performance  now,  upon  a  husband  in 
his  Majesty's  service — (I  submit  it  to  the  Attorneys  general) — might 
not  a  wife,  by  a  still  Later  Act,  be  condemned  to  death  for  this  new 
method  of  seduction  ?  Or  will  a  new  Statute  be  necessary  (it  would 
soon  be  made,  and  may  be  expected)  flammis  ultricibus  comburendum 
eum — et  earn  ? 
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"  And  whan  the  angeli  from  her  departed  was. 
And  she  alone  in  her  tahemacle, 
Kight  as  the  aonne  percasheth  thorowe  the  glasae, 
Thorowe  the  cristall,  herall,  or  spectacle. 
Without  harme,  right  so  hy  myracle 
Into  her  closbt  the  fathers  sapyence 
Entred  is,  withouten  vyolence 
Or  any  wemme  unto  her  maydenhede 
On  any  syde,  in  party  or  in  all." 

L^e  of  our  Lady,  by  Lydgate,  p.  54. 

Duct,  aqueduct,  conduct,  produce,  product,  con- 
duit, of  Ducere  and  Conduire, 
Fact,  effect,  defect,  prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  fit, 

FEAT,  a  FEAT,  DEFEAT,  COUNTERFEIT,  SURFEIT,  FORFEIT, 

BENEFIT,  PROFIT,  of  Focerc  and  Faire. 

*'  Fay^he  withoute  the  featb  is  right  nothing  worth." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  2.  fol.  7.  p.  2. 

Minute  and  a  minute,  of  Minuere. 

There  was  antiently  in  our  language  a  minute  of  money,  as 
well  as  a  minute  of  time ;  and  its  value  was  half  a  Farthing. 

*'  Ihesu  sittinge  agens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the  cumpany 
castide  money  in  to  the  tresorie,  and  many  riche  men  castiden 
manye  thingis :  sotheli  whanne  o  pore  widewe  hadde  coihe,  she 
sente  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  Ferthing!^ — Mark  xii.  42. 

''  Tpejen  j-tycas,  'Sat  if,  peop^unj  peninjejr." 

^'  Duo  stycae,  id  est,  quadrans  denarii/^ 

So  that  a  farthing  is  also  a  participle,  and  means  merely 
Fofurthingy  or  dividing  into  four  parts  ^ 

And,  as  there  was  a  minute  of  money  as  well  as  a  minute  of 
time ;  so  was  there  also  a  farthing  of  land,  as  well  as  a 
FARTHING  of  moncy. 

In  our  antient  Law  books  a  Farding-deale  of  land  means  the 
fourth  part  of  an  acre.  Whose  rent  was,  in  Richard  the  second's 
time,  so  restrained,  that  for  a  Farding-deale  of  land  they  paid  no 
more  than  one  penny. — Walsingham,  p.  270. 

Promise,  compromise,  committee,  premisses,  remiss, 
surmise,  demise,  o{  Mitlere. 


^  [In  the  Swedish  language  FJerdedel  or  Fjer^ng,  means  a  quarter 
or  9k fourth  part;  viz.  of  a  pound,  of  an  hour^  of  a  mile,  &C.3 
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An  EPiSTLBj  an  APdsTiaB  and  a  porb^  of  BTfMTcXXtf^  A^ro- 
oreXXco  and  ITetpo). 

Sect  and  insect^  of  Secare ;  as  tome  and  atom  of  Te/jkva. 

Point  (formerly  Poinct),  of  Pungere. 

Prompt,  exempt,  of  Promere,  EMmere. 

Rate,  of  Reor. 

Remorse,  morsel,  of  Mordere. 

Alley,  entry,  monster,  muster  {Mosira)^  army  {Ar- 
mata^  Armee),  jury,  jurat,  levy,  levee,  ally,  alliance, 
LIEGE  and  allegiance;  as  well  as  junto,  manifesto,  in- 
cognito, PUNTO,  PROVISO,  me^zotinto,  COMRADE  (Came- 
rata)i  favourite  {Favorito),  and  vista,  declare  themselves  at 
first  sight. 

So  TRACT,  EXTRACT,  CONTIIACT,  ABSTRACT,  TRACK,  TRACE, 

TRAIT    (formerly  Traict),   portrait    (formerly    Pourtraict), 

TREAT,    TREATY,    RETREAT,    ESTREAT,    are    the   pafticiplcs  of 

Trahere  and  Traire. 

Pulse,  impulse,  appulse,  repulse,  of  Pe/fcrc.  Price, 
PRIZE,  culprit,  enterprize,  mainprize,  reprize,  sur- 
prise, REPRIEVE,  of  Prendre, 

Event,  convent,  advent,  venue,  avenue,  revenue, 
covenant,  of  Venire  and  Venir. 

Saute,  assault,  assailant,  insult,  rbsult,  somerset, 
of  SaUre% 


"  put  hit  folke  to  ijght. 


And  at  a  9avtb  he  wan  the  cyte  9SteT,**^^Knyghtes  Tale^ 

[ •'  Let  him  (quoth  Godfrey)  fetch  his  bault, 

And  brawles  beare  other  where ;  nor  I  intend. 
That  you  more  seede  here  of  new  quarrels  sow, 
Ah  no  (for-god)  let  old  strifes  also  go." 

Godfrey  of  Bulhigne,  cant.  5.  st.  59.  translated  by 

R.  C.  Esq,  1594.] 

SoprasaltOp  called  also  Salfo  mar  tale ;  i.  e.  ('^  voltando  la  per- 
sona sotto  sopra  senza  toccar  terra  colle  mani,  o  con  altro." 
Delia  Crusca.)  which  the  French  have  corrupted  to  Soubresmlt, 
and  the  English  to  Sumersaulty  Somersalt,  Summersaut,  and 
then  to  Somerset. 

«  "  What  a  80MBR8ALT, 

•*  When  the  chair  fel,  she  fetch'd,  with  her  heels  upward." 

B,  and  Fletcher,     Tamer  tam'd» 
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"  H«rt  when  the  labouring  fiah  doth  at  the  foot  arrive. 
And  find  that  by  his  strength  but  vainly  he  doth  strive. 
His  tail  takes  in  his  teeth,  and  bending  like  a  bow 
That's  to  the  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  doth  throw : 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand. 
That  bended  end  to  end.  and  flirted  from  the  hand. 
Far  off  itself  doth  cast,  so  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 
And.  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summbrsaut 
He  instantly  assays."  Poly-olbion,  song  6. 

"  Now  I  will  only  make  him  Inreak  his  neck  in  doing  a  soubrsbt, 
and  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him." 

B.  and  Fletcher.    Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
["  He  was  the  first  that  more  desir'd  to  haue 
One  then  another ;  first  that  ere  did  crane 
Loue  by  mute  signes.  and  had  no  power  to  speake  ; 
First  that  could  make  Loue  faces,  or  could  do 
The  valters  sombbbsalts,  or  us'd  to  wooe 
Wi^  hoiting  gambols,  his  owne  bones  to  breake 
To  make  his  mistresse  merry." — Dr.  Donne,  p.  24.] 

Quest,  inquest,  request,  conquest,  acquest,  exqui- 
site, REQuis'iTE,  perquisite,  of  (hjuereve. 

Suit,  sutb,  suite,  pursuit,  lawsuit,  of  Suivre. 

Strict,  district,  strait,  streiohts,  street,  restraint, 
constraint,  of  Siringere. 

Tent,  intent,  extent,  portent,  subtense,  intense,  of 

Tendere. 

Succinct,  precinct,  of  Ginger e. 

Verse,   reverse,   converse,   universe,  traverse,  a- 

VERSE,  adverse,  INVERSE,  PERVERSE,  TRANSVERSE,  DIVERS, 

diverse,  convert,  of  Vertere. 

Ballad,  ballet,  of  BaUare  ^ 

Access,  recess,  excess,  process,  success,  precedent, 
of  Cedere, 

View,  review,  interview,  countbrview,  purview, 
SURVEY,  of  Fair. 

Collect,  BLXCT,  bklbct,  intellect,  neglect,  of  Xe^ere. 

Lash  (French  Lasche)  of  a  whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it  which  is 

1  "  Le  Ballatb  dette  cosi.  percbe  si  cantavano  a  BdUo.'* 

BmntQ.    Volg.  Ling.,  Ub.  2.  p.  74.  Edit.  Venez.  1729. 

Y  2 
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let  loose,  let  go,  cast  out,  thrown  out ;  the  past  participle  of  Fr. 
Laseher,  Ital.  Lasciare, 

"  There  was  dayly  pilled  fro  good  men  and  honesty  gret  substaonce 
of  goodes  to  be  labhbd  oute  among  unthriftes." 

Sir  T.  More,  Riciarde  the  thirde,  p.  62. 
["  Tindall  sawe  well  also  that  any  thing  that  his  maister  Martin 
Luther  layde  and  lashbd  out  against  the  kinges  hyghnes,  &c." 

Sir  T.  More*8  Workes,  p.  513. 

"  As  among  the  seuerer  sort  Vitellius  was  thought  base  and  demisse, 

so  his  fauourers  termed  it  curtesie  and  godnesse ;   because  without 

measure  or  iudgement  he  gaue  out  his  owne,  lasht  out  other  mens, 

construing  vices  for  vertues." 

Historic  of  Com.  Tacitus,  translated  by  Grreenwey*  p.  82.] 

To  these  may  be  added 

QUIT^  QUITB^  QUITTANCE. 

PoiSB^  (peser)^ 

Spousb>  response. 

Expert. 

Merit. 

False,  Fault  {faUito),  default. 

Fruit  (Jruict). 

Relique,  relict,  derelict. 

Vow,  VOTE,  DEVOUT. 

Demur  {demeurer). 
Tally. 

Aspect,  respect,  prospect,  circumspect,  retrospect. 
Suspense. 

Correct,  direct,  insurgent. 

Tenet,  content,  contents,  continent,  detinue  (Writ 
of),  retinue. 


>  ["  I  gesse  that  from  another  head  there  came 

The  cause  of  all  these  stops,  and  concord  tome. 
Namely,  th*  authoritie  in  many  wits, 
And  many  men  that  equall  pbtzbd  sits." 

Go4^  of  BuUaigne,  translated  by  R.  C.  1594. 
"  Reoo  ad  un'  altra  originaria  fonte 
La  cagion  d*  ogpii  indugio,  e  d'  ogni  lite, 
A  quella  autoritii,  che  in  molti,  e  yari 
D'  opinion,  qaasi  librata,  h  pari." 

GtetusaUssme  Uberaia,  cant  I.3 
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Crucifix^  affix,  prefix. 
Decree,  discreet,  beorbt. 
Lapse,  relapse. 


Lapse,  relapse. 

Script^,  manuscript,  rescript,  prescript,  exscript, 
transcript. 

Conscript,  postscript,  proscript,  nondescript. 

Use,  misuse,  disuse,  abuse. 

Course,  discourse,  concourse,  recourse,  inter- 
course. 

Conceit,  deceit,  receipt,  precept. 

Finite,  infinite,  definite,  fine. 

Flux,  afflux,  influx,  conflux,  superflux,  reflux. 

Subject,  object,  abject,  project,  traject. 

Degree,  graduate,  ingress,  regress,  egress,  pro- 
gress. 

Legate,  delegate,  legacy* 

Instinct,  distinct,  extinct. 

Advocate. 

Visit. 

Convict. 

Abstruse. 

Intrigue,  intricate.  ' 

Transit,  exit,  circuit,  issue.  (Fr.  Isrir*  Ital.  Escire. 
Lat.  Exire.) 

Roast. 

Toast. 

Statute,  institute,  destitute,  prostitute,  substi- 
tute. 

Tint,  taint. 

Text,  context,  pretext. 

Trite,  contrite. 

Tact,  contact. 

Tacit. 

Illicit. 

Sense,  nonsense,  assent,  dissent,  consent. 

Assize,  assizes. 

Excise^  concise,  precise. 

I  "  Do  you  see  this  sonnet,  this  loving  scaift  ?" 

B.and  Fletcher,  A  Wife  for  a  Moneth, 
^  ["  Surely  this  charge  which  1  put  upon  them,  I  know  to  bee  so 
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Repute,  dispute. 

Press,  impress,  express. 

Esteem. 

Private,  privy. 

Import,  export,  report,  transport,  support. 

Polite. 

Applause. 

Expbnoe,  rboompencb. 

Plea. 

Residue. 

Remnant. 

Pact,  compact,  pbacb. 

Appetite. 

Rbpast. 

Immense. 

Quadrant.  « 

Jubilee. 

Fosse. 

Conflict. 

Credit,  credence,  miscreant. 

Debate,  combat. 

Exact. 

All  the  French  participles  in  be  ;  as  mortgagee,  assignbe, 
committee,  &c. 

And,  besides  these  which  I  have  thus  taken  at  random,  a 
great  multitude  of  others;  which  if  I  had  sworn  to  try  your 
patience  to  the  utmost,  I  would  go  on  to  enumerate. 


CHAPTER  m. 

the  same  subject  continued. 

H. — It  gives  roe  pleasure  that  you  have  so  far  noticed  this, 
in  the  words  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 

reasonable,  as  that  it  will  not  much  be  felt ;  for  the  Port  townet  that 
have  benefit  of  shipping  may  cut  it  easily  off  their  trading,  and  Inland 
townes  of  their  come  and  cattle ;  as  wee  see  all  the  townes  of  the  Low- 
Countryes  doe  cut  upon  themselves  an  sxcisb  of  all  things  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  warre  that  is  made  in.  their  behalfe/' — Spenter's 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit.  1805.  p.  472.] 
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Italian  and  French  :  for  you  will  be  inclined  the  more  readily 
to  concur  with  me,  that  the  same  thing  is  equally  observable 
in  those  words  which  are  original  in  our  own  language. 
Thus— 

BRAND-^in  all  its  uses,  whether  Hre^-brand,  or  a  brand  of 
infamy  (i.  e*  Stigma,  itself  a  participle  of  2ti2^ii>)  or  brand-neWf 
(i.  e.  newly  burnedj)  is  merely  the  past  participle  Bren^ed^ 
Bren'd\  of  the  verb  To  Bren  ;  which  we  now  write  To  Bum. 

Sir  T.  More  wrote  the  word  indifferently  Bren  and  Bum. — 
**  At  St.  Waleries  here  in  Picardy  there  is  a  faire  abbey, 
where  saint  Walery  was  monke.  And  upon  a  furlonge  of|  or 
two,  up  in  a  wood  is  there  a  chapel,  in  which  the  saint  is 
specially  sought  unto  for  the  Stone  ;  not  only  in  those  partyes, 
but  also  out  of  England.  Now  was  there  a  yonge  gentilman 
which  had  maried  a  marchantes  wife ;  and  having  a  httel 
wanton  money,  which  hym  thought  brenneo  out  the  bottom 
of  liys  purs,  in  the  firste  yere  of  hys  wedding  toke  hys  wife 
with  hym  and  went  ouer  the  sea  for  none  other  erand,  but  to, 
se  Flaunders  and  France,  and  ryde  out  one  somer  in  those 
countrees.  And  hauing  one  in  hys  company  that  tolde  by  the 
waye  many  straunge  thinges  of  the  pilgrimagei  he  thought  he 
wolcf  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  either  to  se  it,  if  it  were 
tnw,  or  laughe  at  his  man  if  he  founde  it  false  ;  as  he  veryly 
thought  he  should  have  done  in  dede.  But  when  they  came 
in  to  the  chapell  they  founde  it  all  ireioe.  And  to  beholde 
they  founde  it  fonder  than  he  had  tolde.  For  like  as  in  other 
pilgrimages  ye  se  hanged  up  legges  of  waxe  or  armes  or  suche 
other  partes,  so  was  in  that  chapell  al  theyr  ofinnges  that 
honge  aboute  the  walles,  none  other  thinge  but  mens  gere  and 
womans  gere  made  in  waxe.  Then  was  there  besides  these, 
two  rounde  ringes  of  siluer,  the  one  much  larger  than  the 
other :  through  which  eiiery  man  did  put  his  prevy  membres 
at  the  aulters  ende".     Not  euerye  man  thorough  bothe,  but 


1  ["  And  blow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  bsiikt." 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  1.  cant.  9.  St.  lOi] 

^  [''  The  author  reports  that,  in  crossing  the  forests  of  Westrogothia 
on  horseback,  they  stopped  a  while  at  Lincopen»  to  look  upon  a  column 
of  stone,  wherein  there  was  a  hole,  designed  for  a  use  which  cannot 
decently  be  expressed  in  vulgar  language;  but  here  is  the  Latin  of  it — 
'  Vestrogoticis  silvis  equitantes  inducti,  LincopifB,  ob  loci  religionem 
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some  thorough  the  one  and  some  thorough  the  other.  Then  was 
there  yet  a  monke  standing  at  the  aulter  that  holowed  cer- 
teine  thredes  of  Venice  golde :  and  them  he  deliuered  to  the 
pilgrimes,  teching  them  in  what  wise  themselfe  or  theyr 
frendes  should  use  those  thredes  agaynst  the  Stone:  that 
they  should  knitte  it  aboute  their  gere,  and  say  I  cannot  tel 
you  what  praiers.  As  this  gentylman  and  his  wife  wer  kneling  in 
the  chapel,  there  came  a  good  sadde  woman  to  him,  shewing 
him  that  one  Bpeciall  poincte  used  in  the  pilgrimage  and  the 
surest  against  the  Stone,  she  wist  nere  whither  he  were  yet 
advertised  of.  Which  if  it  were  done  she  durst  laye  her 
lyfe,  he  shoulde  neuer  haue  the  Stone  in  his  life.  And  that 
was,  she  would  haue  the  length  of  his  gere,  and  that  should 
she  make  in  a  waxe  candel  whiche  should  uren  up  in  the 
chapell,  and  certaine  praiers  shoulde  ther  be  sayd  the  while. 
And  thys  was  against  the  Stone  the  very  shote  anker.  Whan 
he  had  hard  her  (and  he  was  one  that  in  earnest  fered  the 
.Stone)  he  went  and  askid  his  wife  counsel.  But  she  like  a 
good  faithful!  christen  woman  loued  no  suche  supersticions. 
She  could  abide  the  remenant  wel  ynough.  But  when  she 
herde  ones  of  brbnnimg  up  the  candell«  she  knit  the  browes, 
and  earnestly  blessing  her : — Beware  in  the  vertue  of  Crod 
what  ye  do,  quod  she,  Burne  up,  quoth-a !  Marry,  God  for- 
bede.  It  would  waste  up  your  gere,  upon  paine  of  my  life. 
I  praie  you  beware  of  such  witchcraft." — Sir  Thomas  More's 
Workes,     A  Dialogue  made  in  the  yere  1628,  p.  195. 

Odd — Is  the  participle  Owed^  Ow'd.  Thus,  when  we  are 
counting  by  couples  or  by  pairs  ;  we  say — One  pair,  two  pairs, 
&c.  and  one  Owedy  Ow*d,  to  make  up  another  pair.  It  has 
the  same  meaning  when  we  say — ^An  odd  man,  or  an  odd 
action  :  it  still  relates  to  pairing ;  and  we  mean — ^without  a 
fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another^  one  Owed  to  make  up 
a  couple*. 

non  omittendse,  tantillum  eubstitimus :  ibi  cippus  lapideue,  pertusus, 
explorandse  maritorum  membrositati :  qui  pares  foramini,  approbantur» 
impares  excluduntur  connubiali  toro :  inde  matrimonia  ant  stant  aut 
cadunt,  pro  modulo  peculii.'" — Bayie's  Dictionary,  2d  edit.  vol.  2. 
Article  Francis  Blonde!,  p.  30.  Note  A.] 

>  [Odds  and  ends;  probably  opb  anb  enbe,  '  beginning  and  end':  see 
Cadnum,  225,  30.  Thorpe's  Edition.— Ed.] 
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"  So  thou  that  haat  thy  loue  sette  unto  God, 
In  thy  remembraunce  this  emprint  and  graue, 
Aa  he  in  soueraine  dignitie  is  odde, 
So  will  he  in  loue  no  parting  felowes  haue." 

Sir  T.  More's  Workes,  Rules  of  Picus,  p.  28. 

Head — Is  Heaved,  Heaved,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Heave :  (As  the  Anglo-Saxon  Deapob  was  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  Jieapan)  meaning  that  part — (of  the  body — or,  any 
thing  else)  which  is   Heav*d,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  the 

rest*. 

In  Edward  the  third's  time,  it  was  written  Heved, 

"  And  I  say  an  other  strong  aungel  comyng  down  fro  Heuene, 
keuerid  or  clothid  with  a  cloude,  and  the  reyn  bow  in  his  Heued,'* — 
Apocalyps.,  chap.  10,  (verse  1.) 

"  The  Heuedes  of  holy  churche,  and  they  holy  were, 
Christe  calleth  hem  salt." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  fol.  84.  p.  i, 
"  Persons  and  priests  that  Heueds  of  holy  kyrke  ben." 

Ibid,  passus  16.  fol.  84.  p.  2. 

Wild — ^is  Willed,  Wilfd  (or  self-willed)  in  opposition  to 
those  (whether  men  or  beasts)  who  are  tamed  or  subdued  (by 
reason  or  otherwise)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of  Societies. 

Flood — is  Flowed,  Flowed. 

"  Apd  sens  it  rayned,  and  al  was  in  a  Flode." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol,  176.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Loud — ^is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Low,  or  To 
Bellow  (JMopan,  Behlopan)  Lowed,  Low'd.  To  Bellow, 
(i.  e.  To  Be-low)  differs  no  otherwise  from  To  Low,  than  as 
Besprinkle  differs  from  Sprinkle,  &c.  What  we  now  write 
LOUD,  was  formerly,  and  more  properly,  written  low'd. 

Skinner  mistakingly  says — "  lowj),  melius  loud,  ab  A.  S. 
Jjlub." — Not  perceiving  that  Jjlub  is  the  past  participle  of 
)]Mopan  :  and  Skinner's  authority  perhaps  contributed  to  mis- 
lead those  who  followed  him,  to  alter  the  spelling  to   loud. 

"  And  with  low'd  larums  welcome  them  to  Rome." 

Tit.  Andron,  fol.  1.  p.  32. 

• 

"  Who  calls  so  low'd  ?" — Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  74. 


1  [«The  first,  to  which  we  nigh  approched,  was 
An  high  headland  thrust  far  into  the  sea." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,2 
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"  The  large  Achilles  (on  his  preat-bed  loUing) 
From  his  deepe  cheet  laughes  out  a  lowd  applaufie." 

TroylH9  and  Cressida, 

"  Honor,  louc,  obedience,  troopes  of  friends, 

I  must  not  looke  to  haue  ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  lowd,  but  deepe."— *i(fac6^M,  p.  149. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Make  me  a  willow  cabane  at  your  gate. 
Write  loyall  cantons  of  contemned  loue, 
And  sing  them  lowd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night  : 
Hollow  your  name  to  the  reuerberate  hilles. 
And  make  the  babling  gossip  of  the  aire 
Cry  out— Oliuia."— ritv^tf  Night,  p.  259. 

"  Do  but  start 

An  eccho  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drumms. 

And  euen  at  hand  a  drumme  is  readie  brac'd 

That  shall  reuerberate  all  as  lowd  as  thine. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 

(As  LOWD  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin's  eare 

And  mocke  the  depe-mouth'd  thunder." — King  John,  p.  20. 

"  That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  lowd  report." 

1st  part  of  Henry  VI.  p.  102. 
["  Of  love  and  lustihead  tho  maist  thou  sing. 

And  carrol  lowdb,  and  leade  the  millers  rounde." 

Shepkeard's  Calender,  October, 
"  If  these  reedes  sing  my  shame  so  lowd,  will  men  whisper  it 
softly  ?" — Midas  (by  Lily),  act  5.  sc.  1. 

"  The  reason  why  we  are  so  often  lowdeb  than  the  players,  is, 
because  we  think  we  speak  more  wit ;  nay  so  much,  that  we  find  fault 
even  with  their  bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk  nothing  else  in 
the  Pit  as  lowd."— ^FycAfr/ey,  Country  Wife,  act  8.  sc.  1.  edit. 
4to.  1675. 

"  The  governor,  fearing  his  enemies  might  not  beare  such  testimo- 
nies of  love  to  him  without  griefe,  sent  into  the  towne  to  desire  them 
to  forbeare  their  kind  intentions  of  giving  him  so  lowd  a  weUcome."^- 
Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  237.] 

Shred  1 — Each  of  them  the  past  participle  6f  the  verb 
Sherd  J  ["cypan,  To  Sheer,  or  to  cut  off:  thus,  Skered, 
ShWed :  Shered,  ^her*d. 

Field.  —This  word,  by  Alfred,  Gower,  Chaucer,  &c.,  was 
always  written  pelb,  Feld.  It  is  merely  the  past  participle 
Felled,  Fell'd,   of  the   verb    Yo  Fell  (paellan,  bepsellan); 
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and  is  so  universally  written  Feld  by  aH  our  old  authors,  that 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  produce  you  many  instances.  Field- 
iand  is  opposed  to  Wood-land;  and  means — Land  where  the 
trees  have  been  Felled. 

"  In  woodes,  and  in  fbldxs  eke. 
Thus  robbery  goth  to  seke 
Where  as  he  maie  his  purchas  finde. 
And  robbeth  mens  goodes  aboute 
'       In  woode  and  feldb,  where  he  goth  oute/' 

Gower,  fol.  116.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  In  woode,  in  fbldb,  or  in  citee. 
Shall  no  man  stele  in  no  wise." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Maple,  thome,  beche,  ewe,  hasel,  whipulere, 
Howe  they  were  fbldb  shal  not  be  told  for  me." 

Chaucer^  KnygkteB  Tale,  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  My  blysse  and  my  myrthe  arne  fbldb,  sickenesse  and  sorowe  ben 
alwaye  redy." — TeitatMnt  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

In  the  collateral  languages,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish  and  the  Swedish,  you  will  find  the  same  correspond- 
ence between  the  equivalent  verb  and  the  supposed  sub- 
stantive '. 

German  Fellen  —  Feld. 

Dutch    Vellen  —  Veld. 
Danish  Falder  —  Felt. 

Swedish  Falla  —  Felt. 

Cud. — To  chew  the  cud,  i.  e.  To  chew  the  Chew'd.  This 
change  of  pronunciation,  and  consequently  of  writing,  from 
€11  to  K  and  from  k  to  cu,  is  very  common  and  frequent  in 
our  language ;  and  you  will  have  more  than  one  occasion 
hereafter  to  notice  what  obscurity,  difficulties  and  errors  it  ha.s 
caused  to  our  etymologists. 

["  In  some  coole  shadow  from  the  scorching  heat. 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do  eate." 

Spetuer,  Virgils  Gnat. 

-  ■  ■   -■ 

[*  Meidinger  connects  field  with  the  Swedish /?«/(/,  Isl.  fiall,  a  moun- 
tain side,  also  "  portio  agri ;"  see  Ihre.  Thus  m  the  north  of  England 
they  say  "  the  cattle  are  in  the  upper,  or  lower,  fells."  In  this  view, 
field  might  be  used  as  distinguished  from  meadow.  -  The  words,  if  not 
of  the  same  origin,  seem  at  least  to  have  been  confounded :  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  in  his  version  of  the  Victory  of  Athelstan,  renders  felb 
bennabe  by  "  coUes  resonuerunt." — £d.] 
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A  QUID,  e.  g.  of  Tobacco,  the  same  as  cud.] 

Dastard — ^i.e.  Territus,  the  past  participle  of  baj^pijan, 

abaj^pijan,  Terrere.     Dastriged,  Dastriyed,  Dastried,  Das- 

tred,  Dasir*d. 

Coward — i.e.  Cowred,  Cowered^  Cowered*     One  who  has 

cower'd  before  an  enemy.  It  is  of  the  same  import  as  Supplex. 

"  Ille  humilis  Supplexque,  oculoa  dextramque  precantein 
Protendens, — Vicisti,  et  victum  tendere  palmas 
Ausonii  videre."  * 

Supplex,  i.  e.  Sub-plica ns,  Supplicans,  Suppliers,  Supplix, 
So  Suppliant  and  Supple,  i.  e.  Sous-pliant. 

Coward  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Cowre  or  To 
Cow6r ;  a  word  formerly  in  common  use. 
"  Her  heed  loueth  all  honour 

And  to  be  worshypped  in  worde  and  dede, 
Kyngea  mote  to  hem  knele  and  cow&b." 

Chaucer,  Plowmans  Tale,  part  1.  fol.  94.  p.  1.  c.  2. 
"  And  she  was  put,  that  I  of  talke, 
Ferre  fro  these  other,  up  in  an  halke  ; 
There  lurked,  and  there  coubed  she." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  p.  I.  col.  1. 
"  Winter  with  his  rough  winds  and  blasts  causeth  a  lusty  man  and 
woman  to  coubb  and  sit  by  the  fire." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d 
part,  chap.  142. 

"  They  spake  all  with  one  voice.  Sir  Launcelot,  for  Christs  sake  let 
us  ride  out  with  Sir  Oalihud,  for  we  beene  neuer  wont  to  coubb  incas* 
tels  nor  in  townes." — Ibid.  3d  part,  chap.  160. 

"  They  cow'b  so  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  bler'd  with  smooke." — 
Gammer  Gurton*8  Needle. 

"  The  king  is  served  with  great  state.  His  noblemen  never  look 
him  in  the  face,  but  sit  cowring  upon  their  buttocks,  with  their  elbows 
upon  their  knees,  and  their  hands  before  their  faces ;  nor  dare  lift  up 
their  eyes,  until  his  majesty  commands  them." — Voyage  to  Benin,  by 
Thomas  Windham >,  1553.     Hahluyt,  vol.  2. 

"  The  splitting  rockes  cowR'n  in  the  sinking  sands. 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides." 

2d  Part  Henry  VI.  p.  134. 
*'  Mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowbbs  i'  the 
hams  ?" — Pericles,  act  4.  sc.  4. 


^  This  Thomas  Windham  was  a  Norfolk  gentleman  :  and  a  curious 
account  is  given  in  this  voyage  of  his  usurping  and  cruel  conduct,  and 
of  his  mean,  violent,  selfish  and  tyrannical  chtuticter. 
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"  CoWBiNO  and  quaking  at  a  conqu*ror's  dword» 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restor'd." 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  AchitopheL 
["  He  in  his  chariot  with  -his  body  bent 

Sat  cowering  low."         Cowper's  Iliad,  vol.  2.  p.  142.  book  xvi. 

"  As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  cowrixg  low 
With  Uandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing." 

Paradise  Last,  book  8. 
"  You  durst  not  meet  in  temples 

T'  invoke  the  gods  for  aid,  the  proudest  he 

Who  leads  you  now,  then  cowr'd,  like  a  dar'd  lark." 

Dry  den's  (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

M.  laalt  (Art.  couard)  repeats  much  childishness  of  the 
French  etymologists  concerning  this  word^  which  I  will  spare 
you. 

''  CoDARDO,  says  Menage,  Da  Coda,  Codarus,  Codardus : 
quia  post  principia  lateat,  et  in  extrema  acie,  quBo  veluti 
Cauda  agminis  est,  dice  il  S""  Ferrari." 

^*  Dalla  Coda  che  fra  le  gambe  portano  i  cani  paurosi  ;'di- 
cono  gli  altri." 

Junius  thinks  it  is  ''  cow-herd,  Bubulcus." 

Some  will  have  it  "  cow-heart,  or  Cow-hearted,*' 

Skinner  leaves  us  to  choose  amongst 

1.  Cauda — *'  Chi  a  tutto  il  suo  ardire  nella  Coda :  et  nos 
dicimus— -He  has  his  heart  in  his  heels  : — vel  q.  d.  ampla 
Cauda  pneditus ;  quod  physiognomis  timiditatis  signum  est : 
vel  q.  d.  qui  Caudam  crebro  ostendit.'^ 

2.  ''Cowherd.'' 

3.  ''  Sin  mails  a  vernacula  origine  petere,  a  nostro  Cou)  et 
Germ.  Aerd,  Ard.  natura. — q.  d.  Indole  seu  ingenio  vaccina 
prsBditus  :  nihil  enim  vacca  timidius." 

4.  ''Ab  Hisp.  Cueva,  antrum,  specus  :  quia  sc.  pusillani-' 
mus  Latibula  queerit.  Cueva  autem,  satis  manifeste,  a  Lat. 
Cava  J  pro  Cavema,  defluxit." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says — "  I  think  the  opinion  of  Twysden  and 
Somner  much  the  most  probable,  who  derive  it  from  ttie  Barb. 
Lat.  Culum  vertere ;  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away.  See  Du 
Cange,  in  v.  Culverta,  and  Culvertagium,     Culvert  (as  it 


it 
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is  writtea  in  the  oldest  and  best  French  mss.  that  I  have 
seen)  might  easily  be  corrupted,  according  to  the  French 
mode  of  pronnneiationy  into  couart  and  couard." 

Blind. — Blined,  Blinds  is  the  past  participle  of  the  old 
English  yerb  To  Blin  (A.  S.  Blinnan)  To  Stop'. 

So  may  they  eke  her  prayer  bltnnb 
Whyle  that  they  werke  her  mete  to  wynne." 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  fol.  151.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Easy  syghes,  suche  as  bem  to  fyke 

That  shewed  his  affection  withinne. 

Of  suche  syghes  coulde  he  not  bltknb." 

TVoylms,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
Ye  that  list  of  your  palyardry  neuer  bltn.'* 

DomgUt$.    ProL  to  Booke  4.  p.  96. 
"  He  sent  them  woide  he  should  not  bltn  tyll  he  had  destroyed 
them."^Fa^'aa,  p.  152. 

*'  My  teares  shall  neuer  bun 
To  moist  the  earth  in  such  degree 
That  I  may  drowne  therein." 

Songet  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  &c.  foL  72.  p.  2. 

In  the  French  tongue  they  use  Borgne  and  AveugU:  bat  in 
order  to  make  the  same  distiaction  we  are  compelled  to  say«— 
Blind  of  one  eye  {stopped  of  one  eye)  or  blind  of  both  eyes, 
or  totally  blind,  i.  e.  the  sight  totally  stopped. 

In  this  sense,  I  suppose,  the  word  Stopped  is  used  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim. 

"  Do  you  blush  at  this,  in  such  as  are  meer  rudeness. 
That  have  stoft  souU,  that  never  knew  things  gentle  ? 
And  dare  you  glorifie  worse  in  yourself?" 

Bbrad — ^is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bray,  (French 
Broyer,)  i.  e.  To  pound,  or  To  beat  to  pieces:  and  the  subau- 
ditum  (in  our  present  use  of  the  word  bread)  is  Com,  or 
Grain,  or  any  other  similar  substances,  such  as  Chestnuts, 


*  ["  And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  5.  st.  35.] 
[By  the  addition  of  this  example,  Mr.  Tooke  doubtless  considered  lin 
as  connected  with  Bhnnan,  from  which  Skinner  derives  it — £d.] 
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Acorns,  &c.  or  any  other  Substituiea^  which  our  blessed  mini- 
sters may  appoint  for  us  in  this  blessed  reign. 

To  Bray,  though  now  obsolete^  was  formerly  vci'y  common 
in  our  language. 

"  And  whan  he  comet  therat 

And  ugh  his  doughter»  he  to-BBAxni 
Hi«  clothes,  and  wepende  he  saide." 

Gawer,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Take  camomel  &c.  brayb  them  together  &c." 
"  Take  of  the  bloudestone  &c.  beate  and  bbayb  all  these  together 
&c." — Byrth  ofMankynde,  fol.  34.  p.  1.  fol.  86.  p.  2. 

"  The  sedes  (of  soxrell)  bbaibd  and  drunke  with  wine  and  water  is 
very  holsome  agaynst  the  colyke." 

"  What  auncient  physition  is  there,  that  in  his  workes  commendeth 
not  ptysane,  whiche  is  none  other  than  pure  barley,  braibd  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  sodden  in  water  ?" 

"  The  sedet  of  melons  brated  &c." — Caaitl  of  Hflih,  fol.  27.  fd. 
34.  fol.  81. 

"  I,  now  it  heats.     Stand,  father, 
Pound  him  to  dust. 

Nay,  if  he  take  you  in  hand.  Sir.  with  an  argument. 
He  '11  bbat  you  in  a  mortar. — Pray  you.  Sir,  stay. 
Bather  than  I  '11  be  bratbd,  Sir,  I  'U  believe." — Alchemist, 


>  Substitute  is  in  England  the  natiural  offspring  of  Prostitute,  In  con- 
sequence of  virtual  being  substitute  for  real  representation ;  we  have 
innumerable  commissioners  of  different  descriptions  substitute  for  our 
antient  Juries :  Paper  substitute  for  money :  Alartial  Law  substitute  for 
the  antient  law  of  the  land  i  Substitutes  for  the  Militia,  for  an  army  of 
Reserve,  for  Quota-men.  But  the  worst  of  all  these  Substitutes  (and 
I  fear  its  speedy  recurrence)  is  a  Substitute  for  Bread  ;  the  harbinger 
of  wide-spreading  putrefaction,  disease,  and  cruel  death.  It  was  at- 
tempted not  long  since  (by  those  who  should  least  have  done  it)  to 
blast  the  character  of  my  excellent  friend  the  late  Dr.  Addington,  by 
(fstsely,  as  I  believe)  adducing  his  authority  to  prove  that  Bran  was 
more  nutritive  than  Meal :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  that  disgrace ;  by  asserting  that  he  well  knew  that — "  Bread  of 
fine  flour  of  wheat,  having  no  leaven,  is  slow  of  digestion  and  makes 
slimy  humours,  but  it  nourishes  much.  If  it  be  leavened,  it  digests 
sooner.  Bread,  having  much  Bran,  fills  the  belly  with  excrements,  and 
nourishes  little  or  nothing,  but  shortly  descends  from  the  Stomach,  &c." 

And  this  same  doctrine  will  every  intelligent  medical  roan  now  de- 
clare ;  unless  he  shall  chuse  to  substitute  his  interest  for  his  character 
and  conscience. 
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*'  Thou  hast  made  me  mad :  and  I  will  beat  thee  dead, 
Then  brat  thee  in  a  mortar,  and  new  mold  thee." 

"  I  will  rectifie  and  redeem  eithers  proper  inclination. 
Or  BBAT  'em  in  a  morter,  and  new  mold  'em." 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Martial  Maid. 

Sir  John  Davies  (an  Attorney  General^  whom  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Dundas  have  evidently  consulted)  in  a  little  treatise  called 
— "  A  Discoverie  of  the  trUe  causes  S^c/* — speaking  of  Ire- 
land, says 

"  Whereupon  the  multitude,  who  ever  loved  to  bee  followers  of  such 
as  could  master  and  defend  them,  admyring  the  power  of  the  crowne  of 
England,  being  bbai'd  (as  it  were)  in  a  mortar,  with  the  sword,  fa- 
mine, and  pestilence  altogether,  submitted  themselves  to  the  English 
government." 

jF. — ^Thus  it  is  always  with  you  etymologists.  Whilst  you 
chuse  your  own  instances,  your  explanations  run  upon  all 
fours ;  but  they  limp  most  miserably,  when  others  quote  the 
passages  for  you. 

H. — I  can  only  give  such  instances  as  occur  to  me.  I  wish 
others  were  to  furnish  them :  and  the  more  hostile  they  were, 
the  better  I  should  be  pleased. 

jF. — ^What  say  you  then  to  this  passage  in  All's  well  that 
ends  well? 

-*——  *'  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braidb. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid." 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Malone,  are  all  agreed, 
that — "  BKAiD  signifies  crafty  or  deceitfulU* 

H, — I  wish  you  had  separated  Mr.  Steevens  (for  he  has 
really  done  some  good  service)  from  the  names  of  such  (com- 
mentators I  cannot  call  them)  as  Johnson  and  Malone.  I  think 
however  that,  u]>on  a  little  reflection,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  agree  with  me,  that  braide  has  here  the  same  meaning  that 
it  has  in  the  Proverbs,  chap.  27.  ver.  20.  ''  Though  thou 
shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.'* 

The  expression  here  alludes  to  this  Proverb : — Diana  does 
not  confine  herself  merely  to  his  craft  or  deceit;  but  includes 
also  all  the  other  bad  qualities  of  which  she  supposes  Bertram 
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to  be  compounded ;  and  which  would  not  depart  from  liim, 
though  bray'd  in  a  mortar. 

F. — By  the  words  which  you  ha?e  attempted  to  explain. 
Brand,  Odd,  Head,  Wild,  Flood,  Loud,  Shred,  Sherd,  Field, 
Cud,  Dastard,  Coward,  Blind  and  Bread,  you  seem  to  have 
been  led  to  these  conjectures  by  the  participial  termination  bd 
or  'n.  I  suppose  therefore  that  the  word  fibnd,  which  you 
lately  mentioned,  is  also  a  past  participle. 

H. — No.  It  is  (what  I  must  in  conformity  with  custom 
call)  a  present  participle ;  anb,  for  which  we  now  use  ing,  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  termination  of  the  participle  present :  and 

FiENDr-*i.  e.  I^IANT^S,  pianb^  the  present  participle  of 
);IAN^»  F^^^'  '^^  JHa^e^  means  (subaudi  Some  one,  Any  one) 
Hating,     In  the  same  manner, 

Friend — i.  e.  ppianb,  ppeonb,  the  present  participle  of 
ppian,  ppeon,  To  Love,  means  (subaudi  Any  one,  Some  one) 
Loving*  * 

"  For  he  no  more  thsn  the  fbndb 
Unto  none  other  man  Ib  fbbndb 
But  all  toward  hym  selfe  alone." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  113.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

F. — Why  do  you  say  that,  in  conformity  with  custom,  you 
must  call  it  a  present  participle  ? 

H. — Because  I  do  not  allow  that  there  are  zx\y  presetit  par- 
ticiples, or  any  present  tense  of  the  verb.     But  we  cannot 


^  [Spa  op:  fpa  hi  popleton  t$one  hpenban  Gob  iSonne  fmpbon  hi  2;e- 
hepjobe  anb  to  hofpe  jebonne  ppam  hteSenum  leobum  t5e  him  abutan 
eapbobon.  Gpt  t$onne  hi  chpobon  on  eopnoft  to  Gobe  mib  fotfpe 
bsebbote  Sonne  fenbe  he  him  pultum  Suph  f umne  ben^an  tSe  jntSf ette 
heopa  FeONDUCn  anb  hi  aL|1)e  op  heopa  YRCDDe.— J?(^ric.  d^  Veteri 
Testamento,  p.  12.     L*  I  ale*  a  Monuments,  4to.  1638. 

'Rah  he  beteehte  hij  on  haet^enpa  hanbum.  anb  heopa  FVND  fotSlice 
haepbon  heopa  jepealb.  anb  hij  PTiSe  je  bpehton  t$a  bepienbhca  FYND. 
— Id,  p.  23.] 

>.[The  following  is  the  foolish  derivation  of  Menage,  which  he  spells 
ill  to  get  nearer  to  his  etymology  : — "  Fbzant  de  /rigente,  ablatif  de 
/rt^M»/participe  de  frigere, — Charles  de  Bouvelles :  Fbtant  ;  id  est, 
deUcatas ;  yel  incertte  originis  est,  yel  dictus  a  verbo  F)rigo,  fiigla:  a 
quo  Frisurit,  ciborum  delicise :  quod  ejusmodi  frixuzas  is  omet  quern 
vulgus  FRiANT  appellst." 

It  is  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  ppianb. 

See  also  Johnson's  foolish  derivation  of  Friend  from  the  Dutch.] 

z 
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enter  into  that  question  now.  A  proper  time  will  arrive  for  it. 
Nor  would  I  meddle  with  it  at  all ;  but  that  some  foolish  me- 
taphysics depend  upon  it. 

F. — ^There  is  a  word  in  Shakespeare,  ending  with  a  d,  which 
has  exceedingly  troubled  all  his  editors  and  commentators.  I 
wish  much  to  know  whether  your  method  will  help  us  on  this 
occasion.  In  Troylus  and  Cressida,  Ajax,  speaking  to  Ther- 
siteSi  says  (according  to  the  first  Folio) 

"  Speake  then,  thou  whini^st  leauen,  speake." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  word  Whinid,  subsequent 
editors  have  changed  it  to  Unsalted,  And  thus  Mr.  Malone 
alters  the  text,  with  the  Quarto  editions, 

"  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak." 

if. — The  first  Folio,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  edition  worth 
regarding.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare  were  given  literatim  according  to  the  first  Folio : 
which  is  now  become  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  few  persons  can 
obtain  it.  For,  by  the  presumptuous  licence  of  the  dwarfish 
commentators,  who  are  for  ever  cutting  him  down  to  their  own 
size,  we  risque  the  loss  of  Shakespeare's  genuine  text ;  which 
that  Folio  assuredly  contains ;  notwithstanding  some  few  slight 
errors  of  the  press,  which  might  be  noted,  without  altering. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  exposing  all  the  liberties  which 
have  been  taken  with  Shakespeare's  text.  But,  besides  this 
unwarrantable  substitution  of  umalted  for  whinid^si,  a  passage 
of  Macbeth  (amongst  innumerable  others)  occurs  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, to  justify  the  wish  I  have  expressed. 

"  Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Russian  beare. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hircan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firme  nerues 
Shall  neuer  tremble.     Or  be  aliue  againe, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sworde. 
If  trembling  I  Inhabit  then,  protest  mee 
The  baby  of  a  girle." 

Pope  here  changed  Inhabit  to  Inhibit,  Upon  this  correc- 
tion Steevens  builds  another,  and  changes  Then  to  Thee.  Both 
which  insipid  corrections  Malone,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
inserts  in  his  text.     And  there  it  stands 

"  If  trembUng  I  inhmt  thee.'' 
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"  The  emendation  Inhibit  (says  Mr.  Malone)  was  made  by 
Mr.  Pope.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  read* 
ing.  By  the  other  slight  but  happy  emendation,  the  reading 
Thee  instead  of  TheUf  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens^ 
and  to  which  I  have  paid  the  respect  that  it  deserved  by  giving 
it  a  place  in  the  text,  this  passage  is  rendered  clear  and  easy." 

But  for  these  tasteless  commentators,  one  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  any  reader  of  Shakespeare  could  have  found  a  dif- 
ficulty; the  original  text  is  so  plain,  easy  and  clear,  and  so 
much  in  the  author's  accustomed  manner. 

'  "  Dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  tworde/' 

**  If  I  inhabit  tlien*^  i.  e.  If  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there : 
if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within  doors,  or  under  any  roof, 
or  within  any  habitation :  If,  when  you  call  me  to  the  desart, 
I  then  House  me,  or,  through  fear,  hide  myself  from  thee  in 
any  dwelling ; 

"  If  trembling  I  do  House  me  then — Protest  me  &c." 

But  a  much  stronger  instance  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
strictly  similar  edition  (in  which  not  a  single  letter  or  supposed 
misprint  should  be  altered  from  the  original  copy)  offers  itself 
to  me  from  the  two  following  passages  : 

"  He  blushes,  and  'tis  hit/' 

All  '8  well  that  ends  well,  p.  253.  col.  1 . 

Mr.  Malone  has  altered  the  text  to 
•'  He  blushes,  and  'tis  it." 

And  he  adds  the  following  note ;    * 

"  The  old  copy  has — 'tis  hit. The  emendation  was  made 

by  Mr.  Steevens.  In  many  of  our  old  chronicles  I  have  found 
HIT  printed  instead  of  it.     Hence  probably  the  mistake  here.'' 

"  Stop  up  th'  accesse  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  eflfect  and  nrt"— Macbeth,  p.  134. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Malone  (having  again  altered  the 
text,  from  hit  to  jt)  says, 

'*  The  old  copy  reads — Between  the  effect  and  hit — the 
correction  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  Folio." 

The  Correcter  and  the  Adopter  deserve  no  thanks  for  their 
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mischievous  alteration :  for  mischievous  it  is ;  although  no  al- 
teration can,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  triviah 

I  can  suppose  one  probable  mischief  to  have  resulted  from  it 
to  my  former  castigator,  Mr.  Burgess,— -(I  beg  his  pardon,  the 
present  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's). 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  not  have  seen  the  first  Folio,  and 
may  have  read  only  the  corrected  text  of  Shakespeare.  If 
so ;  by  this  alteration  he  may  have  missed  one  chance  of  a 
leading  hint;  by  which,  if  followed,  he  might  have  been  en- 
abled to  fulfill  his  undertaking,  concerning  an  explanation  of 
the  Pronouns,  which  he  promised  :  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
philosophy  or  system  of  human  speech.  For  I  can  easily  sup- 
pose that,  with  his  understanding  and  industry,  (for  I  have 
heard  a  very  favourable  mention  of  him,  in  all  respects)  he 
might  have  been  struck  with  this  hit  in  Shakespeare :  and 
might,  in  consequence,  have  travelled  backward ;  and  have 
found  that,  not  only  in  our  old  chronicles,  but  in  all  our  old 
English  authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
word  was  so  written  ;  and  that  it  was  not,  as  poor  Malone  ima- 
gined, uny  mistake  of  the  Printer. 

"  And  whan  the  bisahop  aright  hym  bethoughte. 
He  gan  remembre  playnly  in  his  myude 
That  of  disdayne  and  wylful  necligence 
llie  yerde  of  Joseph  was  left  behynde ; 
Wherby  he  knewe  that  he  had  done  ofiecce. 
And  gan  alone  to  br]mge  hit  in  presence. 
And  toke  hit  Joseph  deuoutely  in  his  honde." 

Lydgate.  Lj(fe  o/avr  L&dy,  p.  27. 
**  The  bisshoppe  hath  the  cuppe  fyrste  directe 
Unto  Joseph,  and  hym  the  parell  tolde. 
And  manly  he  gan  it  holde 

And  dranke  h£t  up,  and  chaunged  nat  hb  chere." — Ibid.  p.  91. 
"  Whiche  ordinaunce  of  Moses  was  afterward  established  in  the  citie 
of  Athens,  and  from  thens  the  Romaines  receiued  hit." — Dr,  Martins 
Ctmfutatian  of  Poynett,  chapiter  4. 

*'  Not  that  matrimonie  is  of  the  church  abhorred,  for  the  churche 
doeth  reuerence  and  alowe  hit." — Id.  chap.  7. 

"  He  useth  not  the  onely  tearme  of  womanne  by  hit  selfe/*— -/i. 
chai .  13. 

"  I  geue  mi  regall  maoyer  called  Wie,  with  al  thappertenannces 
longinge  to  my  regaU  crowne,  with  al  liberties  priuilegies  and  regal 
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cttstomes  as  fre  and  gayet  as  I  hadde  hit  fyrste." — T%e  true  Dt/ifferences 
of  Regall  Power,  By  Lord  Stafford. 

["  Much  in  his  glorious  coni^uest  sufired  hee  : 
And  hell  in  vaine  bit  selfe  opposde." 

Godfrey  of  Builoigne,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq,  p.  2. 

Molto  soj&l  nel  glorioso  acquisto : 

E  in  van  1*  Inferno  k  lui  s'  oppose." — Gierus,  liberata,  cant.  1. 

Wheregalnst  when  Persians  passing  numher  preast, 

In  battaile  bold  they  hit  defended  thanne," — God,  of  Bull,  p.  5. 
"  L'hayea  poscia  in  battaglia  incontra  gente 

Di  Persia  innumerabile  difesa." 
"  And  in  this  course  he  entred  is  so  ferrc. 

That  ought  but  that,  hit  seemes  of  nought  he  weyes." — Ibid,  p.  6. 
*'  B  cotanto  intemarsi  in  tal  pensiero, 

Ch'  altra  impresa  non  par,  che  piu  rammenti/' 
<'  His  shape  unseene  with  aire  he  doth  inuest» 

And  unto  mortall  sence  hit  subject  makes." — Ibid,  p.  9. 
'*  La  sua  forma  inuisibil  d'  aria  cinse, 

£t  al  senso  mortal  la  sottopose." 
"  But  he  her  warlike  image  farre  in  hart 

Preserued  so  as  hit  presents  aliue." — Ibid,  p.  26. 
"  Ma  r  imagine  sua  bella  e  guerriera 

Tale  ei  scrb6  nel  cor,  qual  essa  h  viva." 
*'  He  past  th'  Egean  sea  and  Greekish  shore, 

And  at  the  campe  arriues,  where  far  hit  stayes." — Ibid,  p.  33. 
"  Sarc6  1'  Egitto,  pa8s6  di  Grecia  i  liti, 

Griunse  ne  1'  campo  in  region  remote." 
••  On  that  chast  picture  seyz'd  in  rau'ning  wise. 

And  bare  hit  to  that  church,  whereof  oflFence 

Of  fond  and  wicked  rites  prouokes  the  skyes." 

Ibid,  p.  53.  cant.  2.  st.  7. 

■  '*  e  irreverente 

II  casto  simulacro  indi  rapio ; 

E  portollo  h,  quel  tempio,  ove  sovente 

S'  irrita  il  ciel  col  foUe  culto  e  no." 
*'  Th'  aduised  chieftaine  with  a  gentle  bit 

Gruideth,  and  seconds  their  so  bent  desire. 

To  tume  the  course  more  easie  seemeth  hit 

Of  winding  wane  that  rouls  Caribdis  nire. 

Or  Boreas  when  at  sea  he  ships  doth  slit." 

Godfrey  of  BuUoigne^  p.  98.  cant.  3.  st.  2. 
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"  Where  ia  the  kyngedome  of  the  dyuelle,  yf  hit  be  not  m  wurre  ?*" 
— Bettum  Erasmi,  by  Berthelet,  1534.  p.. 15. 

"  In  warre  if  there  happen  any  thynge  luckely«  hit  perteynetii  to 
verye  fewe :  and  to  theym,  that  are  unworthye  to  haue  it  "•^-Ikid.  p.  19. 

"  Fjrrste  of  all  consider,  howe  lothelye  a  thynge  the  romour  of  warre 
is,  when  hit  is  fyrste  spoken  of.  Then  howe  enuious  a  thing  bit  is 
unto  a  prince,  whyles  with  oftxn  demes  and  taxes  he  pillstb  his  sub- 
jectes." — Ibid.  p.  19.  2 ;  and  in  eighteen  other  places  in  this  very 
small  treatise  of  thirty-nine  small  pages. 

"  For  myself,  gracious  Soveraigne,  that  if  hit  mishappe  me,  in  any 
thinge  heerafter  that  is  on  the  behalfe  of  your  Commons  in  your  high 
presence  to  be  declared." — Life  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  by  Mr,  Roper, 
p.  85.] 

I  must  suppose  that  when  he  had  noticed  innumerable  such 
instances^  he  would  then  have  gone  still  further  back,  to  our 
original  language :  and  there  he  would  have  found  this  same 
word  written  Vixt,  Tiyt^  and  Tiadt :  which  might  perhaps  have 
plainly  discovered  to  him^  that  this  pronoun  was  merely  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  llAlT'A^'f  J^aetan,  nominare\ 
And,  upon  application,  he  would  have  found  this  meanings  viz. 
nominatum,  i.  e»  The  Said,  perfectly  to  correspond  with  every 
use  of  the  word  it  in  our  language.  Having  observed  this,  he 
would  have  smiled  at  our  grammatical  arrangements ;  and 
would  not  have  been  in  the  least  shocked  to  find  (as  he  would 
often  find)  the  word  it  used  in  the  following  manner, 

"  The  greate  kynge,  it  whiche  Cambyses 
Was  bote." — Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  158.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  When  King  Arthur  had  scene  them  doe  all  this,  hee  asked  Sir 
Launcelot  what  were  those  knights  and  that  queene.  Sir,  said  Laun- 
celot,  1  cannot  shew  you  no  certaintie,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  or  Sir  P^o- 


'  "  And  so  befel  that  in  ^he  taas  they  founde 
Two  yonge  knyghtes  lyeing  by  and  by 
Both  in  armes  same,  wrought  fiill  rychely, 
Of  whiche  two,  Arcyte  hight  that  one. 

And  that  other  hight  Palamon." — Knightes  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  2.  coL  2. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  note  upon  this  word  Hight,  says, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  part  of  speech  it  is ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  word  of  a  very  singular 
form,  a  verb  active  with  a  passive  signification." 

It  is  the  same  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle  of  Yi^lT^if ; 

and  has  the  same  meaning  as  hit  or  it. 
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nudes.    Wit  yee  well  of  a  certains  it  beene  they  and  la  beale  Isond." 
— Histcrie  of  Prince  Arthur,  Sd  part,  chap.  98, 

For  he  would  be  well  aware,  that  it,  (or  The  Said)  is  (like 
all  our  other  participles)  as  much  masculine  as  feminine  [or 
neuter,]  and  as  plurally  applicable  as  singularly  \  And  from 
this  small  inlet,  perhaps,  (if  from  no  other  quarter)  the  nature 
of  all  the  other  pronouns  might  instantly  have  rushed  upon  his 
mind,  and  have  enabled  him  to  perform  satisfactorily  his  con- 
tract with  the  pubbc. 

F» — I  have  often  remarked,  amongst  all  our  old  writers,  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  that;  which,  as  well  as  it,  is  applied 
by  them  indifferently  to  plural  nouns  and  to  singulai*.  For 
instance ;  in  that  TraictUe  you  have  quoted,  by  Dr.  Martin, 
(who  wrote  accurately  and  was  no  mean  scholar)  we  meet  with 
such  sentences  as  the  following ; 

"  Bfttrones  elected  many  into  that  holy  ordres,  neither  of  age,  nor 
of  leamyng,  nor  of  discretion,  woorthie  to  take  so  high  a  function/'— 
p.  2. 

"  The  temporal!  menne  at  that  dayes  did  much  extolle  and  mayn- 
taine  chaatitie." — p.  47. 

"The  midwife,  christenyng . the  child,  added  not  that  solemne 
wordes,  nor  any  man  prombed  the  same  for  him.'* — ^p.  113. 

"  There  was  a  statute  or  ii  deuysed  to  take  away  that  peines  of  the 
church,  that  were  before  alwaies  ordeined  and  used  against  maried 
priestes." — p.  140t 

"  To  the  entente  they  might  the  more  fully  and  frely  repose  them 
selues  in  that  unspeakeble  joyes  with  which  Christe  feedethe  them." 
—p.  284. 

So,  in  the  Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  chap.  98. 
*'  And  so  three  of  them  were  come  home  againe,  that  were  Sir 
Gawaine,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  LioneU." 


*  ["  My  powers  are  cressent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Sayes  it  will  come  to  th'  full." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  345.  col.  1. 
Malone  has  altered  the  text,  and  adopts  Theobald's  reading  and  note. 

"  My  power  's  a  crescent,"  &c. 
"  What  (says  Mr.  Theobald)  does  the  relative  it  belong  to }  It  can- 
not in  sense  relate  to  heme ,-  nor  in  concord  to  powers" 
"  Is  your  gold  and  siluer  ewes  and  rams  ? 
I  cannot  tell,  I  make  it  breede  as  fast." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  p.  166.  ool.  2.] 
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Sir  Thomas  More  uses  it  in  tlie  same  manner. 

*'  lliis  pleasure  undoubtedly  farre  excelleth  all  that  pleasures  that 
in  this  life  male  be  obteined." — Lifr  of  Picus,  p.  12. 

"  That  euyll  aungels  the  (ieuilles." — ^P.  386  of  his  Warkes. 

Now  I  have  always  hitherto  supposed  this  to  be  a  careless 
and  vicious  manner  of  writing  in  our  antient  authors' ;  but  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  false  concord 
in  this  application  of  the  word.  When  treating  formerly  of 
the  Conjunctions,  I  remember,  you  left  that  unexplained.  I 
thought  it  not  very  fair  at  the  time  ;  and  you  gave  but  a  poor 
reason  for  the  omission.  Will  you  oblige  me  now,  by  inform- 
ing me  whether  you  think  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  that 
will  justify  this  antient  use  of  the  word  ? 

J/.— In  my  mind,  perfectly.  For  that  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Dast,  i.  e.  Deab,  Deat)  means  Taken^  Assumed]  being  merely 
tb^  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dean,  Dejan, 
Dion,  IplnAH,  Dicjan,  Dijian ;  sumere,  assumere,  acci* 
pere ;  To  the,  To  Ge/,  To  Take,  To  Assume. 

*'  111  mote  he  thb 
That  caused  me 

To  make  myselfe  a  frere." — Sir  T.  More's  Workes,  p.  4. 
["  Wyse  men  alway  afiyrme  and  say  That  best  is  for  a  man  diligently 
for  to  apply  the  business  that  he  can,  and  in  no  wyse  to  enterpryse  an 
other  faculte ;  for  he  that  wyll  and  can  no  skyll,  isneuer  lyke  to  thb." 
^Sir  T.  More* 8  Workes,  p.  1. 

"  Well  mote  yee  tbxb,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  33. 

"  Fayre  mote  he  trbb,  the  prowest  and  most  gent, 
That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele  on  hye." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  11.  st.  17.] 

>  [For  II  similar  use  of  that,  see  Fabian :  "  of  that  party es,"  page  iiii. 
69,  98.  "  at  THAT  dayes,"  xi.  xxiiii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.  xli.  xlvi.  248,  374. 
"  by  THAT  costes,"  xci.  "  that  artycles,"  60.  "  in  that  counties," 
232.     "  that  disguysers,"  363. 

"  Of  the  ferther  maner  this  examples  or  questyons  be.'*— T^iie  thre 
bookes  of  T\illyes  Offycea  lately  translated  by  Roberte  Whytinton,  poete 
laureate,     Fyrst  booke.     By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1534. 

"  Man  that  hath  the  use  of  reason  wherby  he  seeth  that  thynges 
that  folowe." — Id.  Fyrst  booke, 

"  Of  THIS  four  places  wherin  we  haue  deuyded  the  nature  and  the 
vertue  of  honesty." — Id.  Fyrst  booke. 

**  F<M*  THIS  oonsyderacions,"  &c. — Id,  Fyrst  booke  (pag.  68).] 
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It  and  that  always  refer  to  some  thing  or  things^  person 
or  persons,  Taken,  Assumed,  or  Spoken  of  before ;  such  only 
being  the  meaning  of  those  two  words.  They  may  therefore 
well  supply  each  other's  place :  as  we  say  indifTerently,  and 
with  the  same  meaning,  of  any  action  mentioned  in  discourse  ; 
either — "  it  is  a  good  action  ;"  or,  '*  tuat  is  a  good  action/' 
i.  e.  2'ke  «Saief  (action)  is  a  good  action ;  or,  The  Assumed  (action) 
is  a  good  action ;  or,  The  action,  Received  in  discourse,  is  a 
good  action. 

The  (our  Article,  as  it  is  called)  is  the  Imperative  of  the 
same  verb  Dean  :  which  may  very  well  supply  the  place  of 
the  correspondent  Anglo-Saxon  article  jre,  which  is  the  Impe- 
rative of  ["eon,  videre :  for  it  answers  the  same  purpose  in 
discourse,  to  say — See  roan,  or.  Take  man.     For  instance ; 

"  Thb  man  that  hath  not  musicke  in  himselfe 
la  fit  for  treasons/'  &c.     Or, 

"  That  man  is  fit  for  treasons,"  &c. 

take  man  (or  see  man)  ;  taken  man  hath  not  musicke,  &c. 
SAID  man,  or  taken  man  is  fit  for  treasons,  &c. 

This  analysed  method  of  speech  must,  I  know,  seem  strange 
and  aukward  to  you  at  first  mention  ;  but  try  it  repeatedly,  as 
I  have  done  for  yeara ;  apply  this  meaning  frequently  on  every 
occasion  where  the  and  that  are  used  in  the  language;  and 
I  fear  not  your  conviction.  But  if  the  experiment  should  fail, 
and  leave  you  in  the  smallest  doubt,  we  will  then  enter  further 
into  the  subject :  for  we  must  hereafter  return  to  it. 

JF. — All  this  may  be  as  you  have  represented  it ;  and  the 
Bishop  perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  at  the  intelligence.  But 
you  have  lost  sight  of  my  original  question.  What  say  you  to 
this  monstrous  alteration  of  unsalted  for  Whinid*st? 

H. — I  say,  that  a  man  must  cither  have  no  ears,  or  very 
long  ears,  not  to  perceive  that  this  .was  never  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage. Metre  is  not  confined  to  Verse  :  there  is  a  tune  in  all 
good  prose  ;  and  Shakespeare's  was  a  sweet  one.  If  unsalted 
is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  Wliinid;  to  keep  his  tune,  you 
must  omit  one  of  the  two  monosyllables,  either  then  or  thou. 

In  behalf  of  the  word  Whinid,  Mr,  Steevcns  has  well  noted 
that,  Francis  Beaumont  in  his  letter  to  Speght,  on  liis  edition 
of  Chaucer's  works,  1602,  says — *'  Many  of  Chaucer's  words 
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are  becomei  as  it  were,  vinew^d  and  hoarie  with  over  long 
lying.- 

And  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone^  on  the  same  side^  has  observed 
that — **  In  the  preface  to  James  the  first's  bible,  the  transla- 
tors speak  of  Fenotoed  (i.  e.  Vineto'd  or  mouldy)  traditions." 

And  Mr.  Malone  himself  acknowledges  that — **  In  Dorset- 
shire they  at  this  day  call  cheese^  that  is  become  mouldy, 
Vinny  cheese." 

•  JF. — But  why  it  is  called  Whinidy  or  Vinew*dy  or  Fenowed, 
or  Vinny,  does  not  any  how  appear :  and  its  meaning  is  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  the  context,  where  the  word  is  found. 
Now  I  wish  to  know,  whether  Whinid  is  also  a  participle : 
and«  if  a  participle,  of  what  verb. 

£r.— Whinid — Vinew*d,  Fenowed,  Vinny,  or  puiie,  is  a 
past  participle:  and  of  the  verb  Fyni^ean,  To  corrupt,  To 
decay.  To  wither,  To  fade.  To  pass  away.  To  spoil  in  any 
manner.  Finie  hlap,  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  corrupted  or  spoiled 
loaf,  whether  by  mould  or  any  other  means.  ''  Tipadt  %a  %a 
Iiabanif-cean  jamenlice  jiaebbon.  ffnb  mib  jeaplicpe 
pape  pepbon  to  lopue.  Namon  him  ealbe  jepcy * .  anb 
unopnlic  pcpub.  anb  pinie  hlapap."     Joshua^  ix.  3-6. 

F. — It  seems  probable  enough  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  surpri- 
sing that  this  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  p^nijean,  should  have  been 
overlooked ;  since  it  has  left  behind  it  no  other  traces  of  its 
former  existence,  but  barely  this  solitary  expression. 

H. — I  beg  your  pardon  :  It  has  left  a  numerous  issue.  No 
European  etymologist  can  do  without  it.  Whither  else  can  he 
turn,  without  exposing  himself,  for  the  French  Faner,  Sefener, 
Evanouir,  and  Fange  ;  for  the  Italian  Affanno,  Affawiare,  and 
Fango  ;  for  the  Latin  Vanust  and  Vanesco ;  for  the  German 
PJinnig:  and  for  the  English  faint,  and  fen;  and  many 
other  woitls',  with  which  I  forbear  at  this  time  to  pester  you  ? 

F. — ^And  yet  they  have  done  very  well  without  it. 

'  [6albe  ^^F^^y-  Old  shoes. — Shoe  is  the  past  participle  of  fcyan-^ 
je-fcyan,  sub-ponere.     Shoe,  is,  aupposUum,'] 

*  ["  Per  essa  il  re  Agrican  quasi  vanbooia 
£  la  sua  vita  non  stima  un  danaio." 

Orlando  Innamorato  (da  Bemt),  lib.  1.  cant.  10.  st.  18.] 
[See  below,  ch.  iv.  v.  Faint  : — also  the  quotation  from  Upton,  in 
the  Additional  Notes. — ^£o.] 
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H. — ^They  have  done,  it  is  true  :  How  well,  yourself  shall 
judge.— Junius  says — "Faint,  languidus,  pusillanimus, 
ignavus,  periculo  cedens,  est  a  Oallico  Feindre,  non  audere, 
subducere  se  discrimiui :  solent  nempe  timidi  atque  imbelles 
formidinem  suam  pluribus  vanissimorum  obtentuum  figmentis 
tegere." 

Minshew — "Faint,  a  Gallico  Faner,  a  Lat.  Vanescere" 

Skinner — "Faint,  a  Fr.  G.  Faner,  Feiier ;  deficere, deflo- 
rescere,  ilaccescere,  emori/' 

Menage,  Orig.  Franc. — "Faner,  corame  ce  mot  vient  de 
Fanumy  quand  on  le  dit  dans  le  sens  propre,  en  parlant  d'une 
prairie  que  Ton  Fane ;  je  crois  qu'il  en  vient  pareillement  quand 
il  signifie  Sejletrir,  Se  seeker :  car  corame  le  foin,  quand  on  le 
fane,  se  fl^trit  et  devient  p&le  ;  de  mSme  on  dit,  dans  le  sens 
figur^,  Se  Faner,  de  tout  ce  qui  perd  sa  premiere  couleur,  sa 
beaute,  son  air  vif.'* 

Menage,  Orig.  Ital. — "Affannare,  affanno,  Dk  A/a, 
che  vale  quelP  affanno  cagionato  da  gravezza  d'  aria,  o  da 
gran  caldo  :  detto  dagli  Spagnuoli  Afan ;  e  Ahan  da  i  Fran* 
cesi.     Vuole  il  Monosini,  sia  Afa,  voce  Ebrea.^' 

"Fanoo^ — da  Fimus:  in  questa  maniera  :  Fimus,  Fimi, 
Fimicus,  Femcus,  Fencus,  Fengvs,  Fangus,  Fango :  e  per  me- 
taplasmo  Fanga :  onde  il  Francese  Fange,** 

F. — Enough,  and  too  much  of  this.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Afa,  voce  Ebrea ;  nor  with  Fimicus,  Fencus,  &c.  I 
will  rather  accept  your  Anglo-Saxon  derivation. 1  under- 
stand you  then  to  say  that  faint  (as  well  as  Fennowed,  &c.) 
is  the  past  participle  of  p^n^ean  :  yet  it  does  not  terminate 
in  ED  or  'd. 

if. — In  English  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  change 
of  the  participial  terminating  d  to  t.     Thus, 

Joint — is  Joined,  Joined,  Joint* 
Feint — is  Feigned,  Feign' d^  Feint. 
Gift — is  Gived,  Giv'd,  Gift. 
Rift — is  Rived,  Riv*d,  Rift. 

"  The  shippe  droue  unto  a  castle  and  was  al  to  bivsk." 

Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  part  l8t«  chap.  2$. 

"  Warres  'twixt  you  twainc  would  be 

As  if  the  world  should  cleaue,  and  that  alaine  men 

Should  sodder  up  the  rift." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  353. 
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-"  The  clouds 


From  many  a  horrid  bift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  light'ning  mix'd." 

Paradise  Regain' d,  book  4.  v.  41 1. 
["  He  pluckt  a  bough :  out  of  whose  riftb  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud.  that  trickled  down  the  same," 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1 .  cant.  2.  st.  30. 
"  Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years." — Tempest.'] 

Cleft  "^ 

Clift    > — is  Cleaved,  Cleav'd,  Cleft. 

Cliff  J 

"  Adowne  he  shofth  his  hand  to  the  cltftb 

In  hope  to  fynde  there  some  good  gyfte." 

Sompner's  Tale,  fol.  44.  p.  2,  col.  I. 
"  But  yet  this  cltftb  was  so  narrowe  and  lyte 

It  was  nat  sene." — Tysbe,  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  I. 

"  And  romyng  on  the  cleuib  by  the  see." 

Hypsiphile,  fol.  214.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
'*  This  lady  rometh  by  the  cltffb  to  play." 

Ibid.  fol.  214.  p.  1.  col,  2. 

"  In  tyme  of  Crystus  passyon  the  veyl  of  the  Jewes  temple  to  rente 
and  CLBEF  in  two  partes." — Diues  and  Pauper,  thyrde  Comm.  cap.  3. 

*'  She  founde  that  moneye  hangynge  in  the  craueyses  and  cltftbs 
of  the  half  bushel."— /6tc?.  fourth  Conmi.  cap.  4. 

"  Loue  led  hym  to  his  deth  and  clbbf  his  hert  atwo." 

Ibid,  tenthe  Comm*  cap.  3. 
"  Rob  Doner's  neighbouring  clbbvbs  of  sampyre." 

Poly-olbion.  Song  18. 

[ "  As  an  aged  tree. 

High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clift. 

Whose  hart^strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  hewen  be ; 

The  mightie  truncke  halfe  rent  with  ragged  rift 

Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearefull  drift." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.  22. 

'*  So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift. 
Whose  fedse  foundacion  waves  have  washt  away. 
With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayneland  rift. 
And,  rolling  downe,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  54. 
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"  Wliiles  Bad  Celeno,  sittmg  on  a  cliftb, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  asonder  could  have  biftx." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  23.] 

Thhift— is  Thrived,  Thrived,  Thrift. 
Shkift — is  Shrived,  Shrived,  Shrift. 
Drift — is  Drived,  Driv'd,  Drift. 

"  Be  plaine,  good  son,  rest  homely  in  thy  deift, 
lUdling  confession  findes  but  ridling  shrift" 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  61. 
"  It  could  no  more  be  hid  in  him 
Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  DRIFT  winds  force  to  raging." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 

"  Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam 
An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 
And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became." 

Dryden,  Annus  mirabilis,  st.  156. 

Theft— is  Theved,  Thev'd,  Theft. 
Weft— is  Weced,  Wev%  Weft. 
Heft — is  Heved,  Hevd,  Heft. 

**  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd ;  and  one  may  drinke,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venome  (for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected) ;  but  if  one  present 
Th'  abhor'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  knowne 
How  he  hath  drunke,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  Knrrs."— Winder's  Tale,  p.  282. 

"  Tn  the  hert  there  is  the  Hefde,  and  the  hygh  wyll." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  7.  p.  1. 

["  Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  hbftb. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  asonder  clefte." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  39. 
"  The  other  halfe  behind  yet  sticking  fast 
Out  of  his  head-peece  Cambell  fiercely  reft. 
And  with  such  furie  backe  at  him  it  heft." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  3.  st.  12.] 

Haft — is  Haved,  Hav^d,  Haft.     The  haft,  of  a  knife  or 
poniard,  is  the  Haved  part ;  the  part  by  which  it  is  Haved. 
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"  But  yet  ne/ond  I  nought  the  bait 
Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  acoorde." 

Gnwer,  lib.  4,  fol.  68.  p.  1.  col.  I. 
[«« Forgo  th'  advantage  which  thy  anna  have  won. 
Or,  by  the  blood  which  trembles  through  the  heart 
Of  her  whom  more  than  life  I  know  thou  lov'st, 
I  'U  bury  to  the  haft  in  her  fair  breast 
This  instrument  of  my  revenge." — Dry  den*  s  (Edipus,  act  5.  sc.  1.] 

Hilt — is  Held,  Helt,  Hilt.     The  hilt  of  a  sword  is  the 
Held  part|  the  part  which  is  Held. 

["  If  Tindall  saye,  nay :  let  him  shew  me  which  olde  holy  Popes 
were  they,  that  euer  hild  that  the  sacramentes  of  the  Auter  is  suche  a 
bare  simple  signe." — Sir  T.  More* 8  Workes,  p,  471. 
"  And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild. 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  upfild," 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  3.  st.  42. 

"  But  what  do  I  their  names  seeke  to  reherse, 
Which  all  the  world  have  with  their  issue  fild  ? 
How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compasse  hild  ?" 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  11.  at.  17.] 

Tight — is  Tied,  Ti'd,  Tight,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb Tian, 
vincire,  To  Tie. 

**  To  seie  howe  suche  a  man  hath  good 
Who  so  that  reasone  understoode 
It  is  unproperlicke  sayde : 
That  good  hath  hym,  and  halt  him  taide 
That  he  ne  gladdeth  nought  withall. 
But  is  unto  his  good  a  thrall." — ^otoer,  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

['*  And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight. 
With  both  his  hands  behinde  him  pinnoed  hard. 
And  round  about  his  neeke  an  halter  tight. 
And  ready  for  the  gallow  tree  prepard/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  4.  st.  22. 
"  Therewith  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along. 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tong. 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  ehaine  he  tight, 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own  despight." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  34.] 

DE8ERT-<*is  Deserved,  Deserved,  Desert. 

FarT|  a  very  innocent  word,  (the  Egyptians  thought  it 
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divine^)  Fared,  Fard,  Fari^  i.  e.  Fared,  Gone;  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  papan,  To  Fare,  or  To  Go.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
appears  to  have  been  understood  by  those  who  introduced  the 

vulgar  country  custom  of  saying  upon  such  an  occasion^ 

"  And  joy  oo  with  you/' 

Twist — is  Twiced,  Twic'd,  Twist, 

Quilt — ^is  Quilled,  Quilled,  Quilt. 

Want — ^is  Waned,  WarCd,  Want,  the  past  participle  of 
panian,  decrescere^  To  Wane,  To  fall  away. 

Gaunt — is  Ge-waned,  Geiban'd,  Gewant,  G'want,  Gaunt; 
the  past  participle  of  ISe-panian,  To  Wane,  To  decrease.  To 
fall  away.  Ge  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs. 
Gaunt  was  formerly  a  very  common  word  in  English. 

"  As  GANT  as  a  greyhound." — Ray's  proverbial  Similies. 

^  "  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 

Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  composition : 

Old  G^unt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 

Within  me  greefe  hath  kept  a  tedious  fest. 

And  who  abBta3me8  from  meate,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 

For  sleeping  England  long  time  haue  I  watcht, 

Watching  breeds  leannesse,  leannesse  is  all  gaunt. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feede  upon 

Is  my  strict  fiut,  I  mean  my  childrens  lookes» 

And  therein  fiasting  bast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  graue,  gaunt  as  a  graue. 

Whose  hollow  wombe  inherits  nought  but  bones." 

Richard  the  Second,  p.  28. 
. "This  man, 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 

Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 

To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown  :  and  let 

His  own  GAUNT  eagle  fly  at  him,  to  tire.** — B.  Joneon,  Catiline. 


>  "  Crepitus  ventris  pro  numinibus  habendos  esse  docuere." 

Clemens  Romanus,  v.  Recognit. 

"  lidem  ^gyptii  cum  plerisque  vobiscum  non  magis  Isidem  quam 
ceparum  acrimoniaa  metuunt;  nee  Serapidem  magis  quam  strepitus, 
per  pudenda  corporis  expresses,  extremiscunt." — Minucius  Felix,  Oc- 
tavius. 

["  Eleganter  Demetrius  noster  solet  dicere,  Eodem  loco  sibi  esse 
Toces  imperitoram,  quo  ventre  redditos  crepitus.  Quid  enim,  inquit, 
mea  refert,  sursum  isti  an  deorsum  sonent  ?" — Seneca,  Epist.  xcii.  edit. 
4ta.  lipsii.  p.  583,  584,] 
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"  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursa'd. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fengs  in  blood  embra'd. 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish* d  hounds." — Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria. 

Draught — the  past  participle  of  Dpajan,   To  Drangh, 
(now  written  To  Draw)  Dratighed,  Draugh^d,  Draught. 
Rent — Rended,  Rend'd,  Rent ;  of  the  verb  To  Rend, 

[  ■  "  But  thou,  viper. 

Hast  cancell*d  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature." 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  act  ^«  sc.  1.] 

Be  NT — A  person's  Bent  or  Inclination.  Bended,  Bend'd, 
Bent. 

Tilt — of  a  boat  or  waggon:  the  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tilian^  i.  e.  To  raise,  or  To  lifl  up.  To 
Till  the  ground,  is,  To  raise  it,  To  turn  it  up.  Atilt  is  well 
said  of  a  vessel  that  is  raised  up ;  but  we  ought  to  say  To 
Till,  and  not  To  Tilt  a  vessel. 

"  Many  wynter  men  lyued,  and  no  meate  ne  tilidbn." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 
"  Turned  upsidowne,  and  ouer  tilt  the  rote." 

Ibid.  pass.  21.  fol.  112.  p.  1. 
"  He  garde  good  feyth  flee,  and  false  to  abyde. 
And  boldly  bare  downe  with  many  a  bright  noble 
Much  of  Uie  wit  and  wisedome  of  Westminster  hal^ 
He  justled  tyll  a  justice,  and  lusted  in  his  eare 
And  ouxRTiLT  al  his  truth."  Ibid,  pass.  21.  fol.  113.  p.  2. 

"  O  hye  God,  nothyng  they  tell,  ne  howe. 
But  in  Goddes  worde  tblleth  many  a  balke." 

Chaucer,  Pioughmans  Tale,  fol.  95.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

[The  old  French  verb  Attiltrer  (used  by  Amyot*  and  others, 
and  whose  signification  is  mistaken  by  Cotgrave),  means 
susciter.  To  excite.  To  raise  up  :  it  is  derived  from  the  A.-S. 
Tilian".] 

F. — ^What  is  malt  ? 

H. — Mould  and  Malt,  thougli  now  differently  pro- 
nounced, written,  and  applied  by  us,  are  one  and  the  same 

>  [Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles  J 

'  [So  the  Till  of  a  shop ;  so  the  Thill  horse :  and  so  perhaps  a  Tile. 
Query,  may  it  not  be  from  Tegola,  Italian  ?  [Tejl.  from  Lat.  Tegula,^^ 
En.]     Consider  also  the  French  TilleuL'] 
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French  word  Momlli\  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Mouiller, 
To  wet  or  To  moisten.  Mouille,  anglicized,  becomes  Mouilled, 
MouilPd,  Mould:  then  Mouli,  Mault,  Malt.  Wetting  or 
moistening  of  the  grain  is  the  first  and  necessary  part  of  the 
process  in  making  what  we  therefore  well  term  malt. 

"  He  had  a  cote  of  christendome  as  holy  kyrke  beleueth 
And  it  was  moled  in  mani  places." 

Vision  of  F.  Ploughman, -^ass.  14.  fol.  68.  p.  2. 
"  Shal  neuer  chest  btmolen  it,  ne  mough  after  byte  it." 

Ibid.    pass.  15.  fol.  71.  p.  2, 
"  This  leper  loge  take  for  thy  goodly  hour 
And  for  thy  bed,  take  nowe  a  bunch  of  stro. 
For  wayled  wyne  and  meates  thou  hadst  tho. 
Take  moulbo  breed,  pirate,  and  syder  sour." 

Complaynt  of  Creaeyde,  fol.  204.  p.  I.  col.  1. 
"  And  with  his  blode  shall  wasshe  undefouled 
The  gylt  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  tmoulkd." 

Lydgate  (1531).     Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  p.  45. 
•'  Whan  mamockes  was  your  meate 
With  MOULD  bread  to  eat"  Skelton.     (Edit.  1736.)  p.  197. 

F, — En,  as  well  as  ed,  is  also  a  common  participial  termi- 
nation, and  our  ancestors  aiRxed  either  indifferently  to  any 
word.  Sir  Thomas  More  appears  to  have  had  a  predilection 
for  EN,  and  he  writes  Vnderstandew  {Works,  vol.  2.  p.  550.) 
whilst  his  contemporary  Bishop  Gardner  preferred  ed,  and 
therefore  wrote  Understanded  :  We  have  deserted  both,  and 
now  use  the  past  tense  Understood  instead  of  the  participle. 
But  will  not  a  final  en  or  'n  likewise  direct  us  to  some  of 
these  concealed  participles  ? 

//. — Surely,  to  many.  After  what  we  have  noticed  in 
Poltroon,  Dastard,  and  Coward,  we  cannot  avoid  seeing, 
that 

Craven — is  one  who  has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from 
his  antagonist — dextramque  precantem  protcndens. 

Leaven — is  from  the  French  Lever,  To  raise;  i.e.  That 
by  which  the  dough  is  raised.  So  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  it 
Dapen,  the  pa.st  participle  of  their  own  verb  TSeapan,  To 
raise. 

Heaven — (subaud.  some  place,  any  place)  Ileav-en  or 
HeaV'ed. 

2  A 
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'*  They  say  that  this  word  UKvns  in  the  article  of  our  foyth» 
ad  coelos,  signifieth  no  certaine  and  determinat  plaoe.  Som  tyme  it 
signifieth  only  the  suppre  place  of  creatures." — A  Declaration  of  Ckri$te, 
eap.  8.  by  Johan  Hoper.  1547. 

Bacon — is  evidently  the  past  participle  of  Bacan,  To 
Bake,  or  To  dry  by  heat. 

"  Our  brede  was  newe  bakbk,  and  now  it  is  hored*  our  hotels  and 
our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  boteb  be  nygh  hrustfn." — Dines 
and  Pauper,  2d  Conun.  cap.  20. 

"  And  there  they  dranke  the  wine  and  eate  the  vemson  and  the 
foules  BAKXN." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part»  chap.  133. 
"  As  Abraham  was  in  the  playn 
Of  Mamre  where  he  dwelt. 
And  BBAKT  himselfe  agaynst  the  sunne 
Whose  parching  heat  he  felt." 

Genesis,  chap.  18.  fol.  34.  p.  1.     By  W.  Hunnis.  1573. 
"  Crane,  beinge  rosted  or  bakbn,  is  a  good  meate." 

Castel  ofHelth,  fol.  21.  p.  1.     By  Syr  Thomas  Biyot. 

"  Whosoeuer  hath  his  mynd  inwardly  ameled.  bakbn,  and  through 

fyred  with  the  loue  of  God."  Lupset's  Workes,  Of  Charite,  p.  5. 

Barren — i.e.  Barr^ed,  stopped,  shut,  strongly  closed  up, 
which  cannot  be  opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor 
issue. 

"  Ood  shall  make  heuen  and  the  ayer  aboue  the,  brasen ;  and  the 
erthe  byneth  the,  yreny ;  that  is  to  saye,  babbtnb,  for  defaute  of  rayne." 
'^Diues  and  Pauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  8. 
"  For  God  thus  plagued  had  the  house 
Of  Bimelech  die  king, 
llie  matrix  of  them  all  were  stopt, 
•   They  might  no  issue  bring." — Genesis.    By  W.  Hunnis. 
"  For  the  Lord'  had  fast  closbd  up  all  the  wombs  of  the  house  of 
Abimelech." — t^enesis,  chap.  20.  v.  18. 

So,  in  an  iipprecation  of  barrenness,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Woman  Hater,  act  5.  sc.  2  : 

**  Mayst  thou  be  quickly  old  and  painted ;  mayst  thou  dote  upon 
some  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  Wood-yard,  and  he  be  honest ;  mayst  thou 
be  barr'd  the  lawful  lechery  of  thy  coach,  for  want  of  instruments ;  and 
last,  be  thy  womb  unopened" 

.  STBBN-^S/er-eti,  Ster*n,  i.  e.  Stirred,  It  is  the  same 
word  and  has  the  same  meaningi  whether  we  say— «  stbbx 
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countenance,  i.  e.  a  mot^ecf  countenance,  moved  by  some  pas- 
sion :  or  the  ST£BN  of  a  ship,  i.e.  The  moved  psiVi  of  a  ship« 
or  that  part  by  which  the  ship  is  moved*  It  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ftfjizn,  j-tijian,  movere ;  which  we  now 
in  English  write  differently,  according  to  its  different  applt-» 
cation,  To  Stir,  or  To  Steer.  But  which  waft  formerly  writ- 
ten in  the  same  manner,  however  applied. 

"  The  sTKBiTB  wynde  so  kmde  gan  to  routf 
That  no  wight  other  noyse  might  here.*' 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  p,  2.  ool.  I. 
"  There  was  no  more  to  skippen  nor  to  praanoe« 
But  boden  go  to  bedde  with  mischaance* 
If  any  wight  STsftTKO  ware  any  where 
And  let  hem  slepen«  that  a  bedde  were/* 

llfid.  boke  8.  fol<  176.  p.  L  ool.  2. 
"  And  as  the  newe  abashed  nightyngale 

That  stynteth  firsts  whan  she  begynneth  syng^ 
Whan  that  she  hereth  any  heardes  tale# 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stbrtng.'* 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  eol.  2. 
"  She  fell  in  a  g^te  malady  as  in  a  colde  palsey,  so  ferforth  that  she 
myght  neyther  stbrb  hande  nor  fote«" — Nychodemus  Gospel!,  chap.  8. 

*'  Whan  I  sawe  the  btbrtnobs  of  the  elementes  in  his  passyon,  I 
byleued  that  he  was  Sauyouf  of  the  VfoMe/'-^Ibid.  chap.  17. 

"  He  dyd  se  as  he  thought  oure  blessed  lady  brynge  to  hym  fayre 
niylke  in  a  foule  cuppe,  and  stbbbh  hym  to  ete  of  it." — Myracles  of 
our  Lady,  p.  10.  (1530.) 

"  Yf  the  chylde  stbarb  not  ne  motte  at  suche  tyme/' 

Byrthe  0/Mankynde,  fol.  15.  p.  2.  (1540.) 

"  Wame  the  woman  that  laboureth  to  strre  and  moue  herselfe." — 

Ibid.  fol.  23.  p.  2. 

"  I  suffre,  and  other  poore  men  lyke  unto  me,  am  many  a  tyme 
stbbtd  to  grutche  and  to  be  wery  of  my  lyfe." — Dines  and  Pauper,  1st 

Ck>mm.  cap.  1. 

"  Yf  a  man  wyll  styrb  well  a  shyp  or  a  bote,  he  may  not  stande  in 
the  myddes  of  the  shyp,  ne  in  the  former  ende ;  but  he  muste  stande  in 
the  last  ende,  and  there  he  may  sttrb  the  shyp  as  he  Wyl."— i/W</.  9th 
Comm.  cap.  8. 

"  This  bysshop  stbrith  up  afreshe  these  olde  heresies." 

Gardners  Decl.  against  Joys,  fol.  25.  p.  1.  (1546.) 

*'  He  STBRID  against  himselfe  greate  wrath  and  indignation  of  Ood«" 
—2^.  Mmiin.  Of  Priestes  unlawful  Marriages,  ch,  8. 

2  a2 
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"  It  is  yourselfea  that  btbxeb  your  fleash/' 

Dr.  Martin,  O/Priestes  unlawful  Marriages,  cb.  ll. 

"  Let  the  husbande  geue  hys  wyfe  hir  dude,  that  is  if  she  craue  for 
it,  if  they  feare  otherwise  that  Sathan  wyll  stivrx  in  them  the  deuileshe 
desyre  to  liue  incontineatlie." — Ibid.  eh.  11. 

"  Let  hym  that  is  angry  eiien  at  the  fyrste  consyder  one  of  these 
thinges,  that  lyke  as  he  is  a  man,  so  is  also  the  other,  with  whom  he 
IB  angry,  and  therefore  it  is  as  lefuU  for  the  other  to  be  angry,  as  unto 
hym :  and  if  he  so  be,  lAan  shall  that  anger  be  to  hym  displeasant, 
and  STBBB  hym  more  to  be  angr3re." — Castel  of  Helth,  hy  8fr  T.  E, 
fol.  63.  p.  1. 

"  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stbrnb  impatience." 

1st  Part  Henry  6.  p.  113. 
"  The  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 
In  Hell-blacke  night  indur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires. 
Yet,  poore  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heauens  to  raine.' 
If  wolues  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stbrnb  time. 
Thou  should'st  haue  said,  good  porter  tume  the  key." 

Lear,  p.  800. 
"  He  that  hath  the  stirragb  of  my  course 

Direct  my  sute."  Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  57. 

"  Tread  an  a  worm  and  she  will  stbib  her  tail." 

lCay*s  Scottish  Proverbs, 
I"  Ooe  we  unto  th'  assault,  and  selfe  instant. 
Before  the  rest  (so  said)  first  dotK  he  stbabb." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  translated  by  R,  C.  Esq, 
Windet  1594.  p.  122.  cant.  3.  st.  51. 
"  His  steed  was  bloody  red,  and  fomed  yre. 
When  with  the  maistring  spur  he  did  him  roughly  stirb." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  5.  st.  2.] 

Dawn — is  the  past  participle  of  Da^ian^  lucescere. 

"  Tyll  the  daye  dawbd  these  damosels  daunced." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  19.  fol.  103.  p.  2. 
"In  the  DAWYNGE  and  spryngyng  of  the  daye,  byrdes  begynne  to 
synge."— Dttie^^  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  28. 

"  And  on  the  odier  side,  from  whence  the  morning  daws." 

Poly-olbion,  song  10. 

Born — is  the  past  participle  of  Beajian,  Tobear :  formerly 
written  boren,  and  on  other  occasions  now  written  borne. 
Born  is^  Borne  into  life  or  into  the  world. 

Bbarn  (for  a  child)  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Beapan, 
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To  bear ;  with  this  only  difference  :  that  Born  or  Borden  is 
the  past  tense  Bore  with  the  participial  termination  en  :  and 
BBARN  is  either  the  past  tense  Bare,  or  the  Indicative  Bear, 
with  the  participial  termination  en. 

"  For  Maris  loue  of  heuen 
That  BARE  the  blissful  barnb  ^  that  bought  us  on  the  rode." 

Vision  of  P.  P.  pass.  3.  fol.  8.  p.  1. 

[Bad  and  Good. 

To  Bay,  i.  e.  To  vilify,  To  bark  at,  To  reproach,  To  express 
abhorrence,  hatred,  and  defiance,  8cc.  Bayed,  Baed,  i.  e. 
Bay*d,  Ba^d,  abhorred,  hated,  defied,  i.  e.  bad. 

Bayen,  Bay*n,  Baen,  write  and  pronounce  bane. 

Abbaiare,  It.  Abboyer,  Fr.  Abbaubare,  Lat.  &c.  Greek, 
Boaci;.  When  the  Italians  swarmed  in  the  French  court,  not 
being  able  to  pronounce  the  open  sound  of  Oy  or  Oi,  they 
changed  the  o  into  A  ;  as  in  Franfais,  Anglais.  See  Henri 
Etienne.     So  also  Nivernais.     Abayer, 

To  Ban,  i.  e.Ho  curse.     Bas,  Fr.     Base. 

Ge^owed  perhaps  Gowed,  written  and  pronounced  Good, 
which  the  Scotch  pronounce  and  write  gude.] 

Churn — (Chyren,  Chyr'n,  Chyrn)  is  the  past  participle  of 
Ilyjian,  agitare,  vertere,  revertere.  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Yarn — is  the  past  participle  of  Cyppan,  Ijyjiian,  To 
prepare.  To  make  ready.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  367. 
• — "Yare,  yare,  good  Iras" — is  the  Imperative  of  the  same 
verb  ;  the  Tj  and  J  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  however  pronounced 
by  them,  being  often  (indeed  usually)  softened  by  their  de- 
scendants to  Y. 

When  Valeria  in  Coriolanus,  page  4,  says — "  You  would 
be  another  Penelope  :  yet  they  say,  all  the  yearne  she 
spun  in  Ulysses  absence  did  but  fill  Athica  full  of  mothes," 
—  Yearne  (i.  e.  Yaren)  means  Prepared  (subaud.  Cotton, 
Silk,  or  Wool)  by  spinning. 


1  ["  The  A.S.  has  two  similar  words  which  have  been  confounded : 
Beopn,  masc.  *  a  chieftain/  pi.  beopnar;  and  Beapn,  n«ut,  'a  child/ 
sing,  and  pi.  alike." — Kemhle's  Glossary  to  Beowulf, "^ 
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F, — Is  BRAWN  one  of  these  participles? 

Jf.<*-«Eo  and  £N  are  Adjective  as  well  as  Participial  ter<- 
minations  :  for  which,  by  their  meaning  (for  all  common  ter- 
minations have  a  meaning,  nor  would  they  otherwise  be  com- 
mon terminations)  they  are  equally  qualified.  Thus  we  say 
— Golden,  Brazeti,  Wooden,  Silken,  Woolen,  8cc.  and  for- 
merly were  used  Silver-en,  Ston^en,  Treen-en,  Ros-en,  Glas- 
en,  &c. 

"  Thei  worshipiden  not  deuelys  and  symylacris,  golduk,  ssLusaxN, 
and  BRA80NB,  and  btonbn,  and  trbbnbh  ;  the  whiche  nether  mown  ae 
nether  here  nether  wandre." 

In  the  modern  translation, 

"  That  they  should  not  worship  Devils  and  Idols  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  u>ood ;  which  neither  can  see  nor 
hear  nor  walk." — Apocalips,  ch.  9.  v.  20. 

"  And  I  saw  as  a  glasun  see  meynd  with  fier,  and  hem  that  ouer- 
camen  the  beest  and  his  ymage,  and  the  noumbre  of  bis  name  stondynge 
aboue  the  olasuk  sse." 

In  the  modern  translation, 

**  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  :  .and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  hit  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glass.*'— IM.  ch.  15.  v.  fi. 

"  Whan  Phebus  the  sonne  begynneth  to  sprede  hys  clerenesae  with 
ROSBN  charlottes.'* — Chaucer,  Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  227.  p«  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  day  the  fayrer  ledeth  the  rosbn  horse  of  the  sonne." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  231.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  That  er  the  sonne  tomorrowe  be  rysen  newe 
And  er  he  haue  ayen  rosen  hewe." 

Chaucer,  Blacks  Knyght,  fol.  291.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  In  their  time  thei  had  trbbn  chalices  and  golden  prestes,  and  now 
haue  we  golden  chalices  and  trbbn  prestes." — Sir  7.  More's  Works. 
Dialogue  &c.  p.  1 14. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  being  controlled  for  first  suffering  himselfe 
to  be  serued  in  trbbkb  cuppes,  answered — These  homely  cupe  and 
dishes  pay  truely  for  that  they  eontaine :  I  had  rather  diinke  oat  of 
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TRKBNBi  and  pay  gold  and  8iluer«  than  drinke  out  of  gold  and  siluer, 
and  make  wooden  payment." — Camdens  Remains,  p.  241. 

[Strawen. 

"  Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  strawen  bed. 
That  may  pull  downe  the  courage  of  his  pride." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  5.  at.  50. 

EUOHEN. 

"  Or  els  by  wrestling  to  wex  strong  and  heedfiill. 
Or  his  stiffe  armes  to  stretch  with  buohsn  bowe." 

Spenser,  Mother  Huhherds  7a/e.] 

Our  English  word  boar  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bajt,  which 
they  pronounced  broad  as  Bawr ;  and  so  our  Northern 
countrymen  still  call  it,  and  formerly  wrote  it.  So  they 
wrote  Rar,  and  pronounced  Rawr^  what  we  now  write  and 
pronounce  Roar. 

"  The  bersit  baris  and  beris  in  thare  styis 
Raring  all  wod."  Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  204. 

"  Or  with  loud  cry  folowand  the  chace 
Efter  the  fomy  barb.^' 

So  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Ibid,  booke  1.  p.  23. 


"  Boat      ^ 

^  Bawt 

Bone 

Baton 

Home 

Hawm 

which  we 

Abode 

are  still  pro- 

Abawd 

>■    now  call    "^ 

Bold 

>*  nounced  in     < 

Bawld 

and  write 

Drone 

the  North 

Drawn 

Stone 

Stawn 

Loth 

Lawth 

^  Foam     ^ 

^  fatom 

Bat 

Ban 

TS2Lm 

Sbab 

Bal^ 

Djtan 

Stan 

La« 

Fam 

Ealb      J 

Bar-en  or  Bawr-en,  Bawr*n,  was  the  antient  adjective  of 
Bar,  Bawr ;  and;  by  the  transposition  of  R,  Bawrn  has  be- 
come BRAWN. 

Brawn  therefore  is  an  Adjective,  and  means  Boar^efi  or 
Boar*s  (subaud.)  Flesh. 

F. — Is  not  this  a  very  singular  and  uncommon  kind  of 
transposition  ? 


Cold 


Catold. 
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H, — By  no  means.     Amongst  many  others,  what  we  now 
call  and  write 

Gers*        A.-S.  IiaBpf 


Grass 

Bright 

Profile 

Brothel 

To  Thresh 

Threshold 

Thrilled 

Wright 

Nostril  £cc. 


was  formerly 

>.     called  and    < 

written 


Ital.  Porfilo 
Bordel 


Thirled 


B^pht 


-  Depj*cian 

-  Depj'cote 

-  Fypht 


^  Neisthyrl  &c. 

Grass. 

"  His  uthir  wechty  hames,  gude  in  nede. 
Lay  on  the  geos  besyde  Lim  in  the  mede." 

•  Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  350. 
"  llie  grene  gers  bedewit  M'as  and  wet."         Ihid,  booke  5.  p.  138. 

"  Unto  ane  pleaand  grund  cumin  ar  thay. 
With  battil  gbrs,  fresche  herbis  and  grene  9wardis." 

Ibid,  booke  6.  p.  187. 
Brothkl. 

"  One  Leonin  it  herde  telle, 
Whiche  maister  of  the  bordel  was." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  col.  2. 


1  [To  the  instances  given  above  of  the  transposition  of  the  r,  as 
in  Gera  for  Grass,  may  be  added  Kerse  for  Cress : — ^whence  the  harm- 
less sayings  "Not  worth  a  Kerse"  (cress)—**  I  don't  care  a  Kerse," 
have  been  first  changed  for  "  1  don't  care  a  Curse,"  &c.  and  then  whim- 
sically metamorphosed  into  "I  don't  care  a  Damn;"*:—"  Not  worth  a 
Damn  off  a  common." 

"  Wysdom  and  wytt  now  is  nat  worthe  a  ksrss." 

Pierce  Ploughman,  Dowell,  jpass.  2. 

"  I  sette  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreminges." 

Chaucer,  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale. 

"  Of  paramours  ne  raught  Ke  ]K)t  a  kers." — Milleres  Tale. 

So  also  "  ne  raughte  not  a  bene,"  ibid.,  is  used  in  the  same  sense: — 
and  "  nought  worth  a  pease,"  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.  Octob., — where  note, 
that  pease  is  the  true  singular,  (like  riches,  richesse ;  bellows,  baleise,) 
pea  being  formed  on  a  misconception.  The  ancient  plural /^tfcr^en  was 
long  preserved,  probably  to  avoid  the  cacophony  of  the  second  «,  as  in 
housen,  hosen,  still  in  use  in  Norfolk :  so  Daniel  iii.  21,  "  bound  in  their 
^osen  and  hats." — ^£d.] 
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"  He  hath  hir  firo  the  borobll  take." 

GoweTi  lib.  8.  fol.  182.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
These  harloUea  that  haunte  bordbls  of  these  foule  women." 

Chaucer,  Parsons  Tale,  fol.  114.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  She  was  made  naked  and  ledde  to  the  bordell  house  to  be  de- 
fouled  of  synfull  wretches." — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  23. 

Thrill. 

"  Quhare  as  the  swelth  had  the  rokkis  thirllit." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  87. 
"  The  cald  drede  tho  gan  Troianis  inuaide, 

Thirlland  throwout  hard  Bants  at  euery  part.' 

Ibid,  booke  6.  p.  164. 

"  The  prayer  of  hym  that  loweth  hym  in  his  prayer  thyrlbth  the 
clowdes." — Diues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  56. 

••  It  is  a  comon  prouerbe,  that  a  shorte  prayer  thyrlbth  heuen." 
^^Jbid.  1st  Comm.  cap.  56. 

Nostril. 

"  At  thare  nbisthyrles  the  fyre  fast  snering  out." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  2J5. 
["  Flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large  nosethrill." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  11.  st.  22.] 

And  what  we  now  write  and  call 


ft 


Burnt 

Bird 

Third 

Thirty 

Thirst 

Burst 

Thorp  Sfc, 


were  formerly  written  and 
called 


'"  Brent 
Brid 
Thrid 
^    Thritti 
Thrust 
Brast 
Thrope  S^c. 


Burn. 

"  Forsothe  it  is  beter  for  to  be  weddid  than  for  to  be  brent." 

Corinthies,  ch.  7.  v.  9. 
;•  The  great  clamour  and  the  weymentyng 

That  the  ladyes  made  at  the  brennyno 

Of  the  bodyes."  Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  1.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  By  the  lawe,  canone  26,  suche  wytches  sbolde  be  heded  and 
BRENTE." — Diues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  34. 

"  God  hath  made  his  arowes  bote  with  bbennyngb  thynges,  for 
they  that  ben  brbktb  with  synne  shall  brpnne  with  the  fyre  of  hcUe." 
— Ibid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  15. 
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#  But  would  to  God  these  hateful!  bookes  all 

Were  in  a  fyre  brbnt  to  pouder  small." — Sir  T.  Mores  Workes, 

Bird. 

"  Foxis  han  BorwU  or  dennes,  and  bbiddis  of  the  eir  han  nestis."— 
Mattheu,  ch.  8.  (ver.  20.) 

"  Whan  euery  bhyddb  upon  his  laie 

Emonge  the  grene  leues  singeth."  ' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  147.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Houndes  shall  ete  thy  wyfe  lesabell,  and  houndes  and  brtddbs 

shall  ete  thy  bodye."  Dmes  and  Pauper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

Third. 

"  He  wente  efte  and  preiede  the  thbiddb  tyme." 

Mattheu,  cb.  26.  (y.  44.) 

Thirty. 

"  Thei  ordeyneyde  to  him  thritty  plates  of  siluer." 

Mattheu,  ch.  26.  (v.  15.) 
"  Judas  solde  Cryste,  Goddes  Sone,  for  thrytty  pens." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

Thirst. 

"  I  hungride  and  ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  ete  ;  I  thristidb,  and 
ye  gauen  not  to  me  for  to  drinke. — Lord,  whanne  saien  we  thee  hun- 
gringe,  ether  thristinob  ?" — Mattheu,  ch.  25.  (v.  35.  37.) 

"  He  that  bileueth  in  me  shal  neuer  trristb." — John,  ch.  6.  (▼.  35.) 

"  There  spronge  a  welle  freshe  and  clere, 
Whiche  euer  shulde  stonde  there 
To  THRusTiB  men  in  remembrance." 

Gmoer,  lib.  6.  fol.  129.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Neither  hunger,  thrust,  ne  colde." 

Parsons  Tale,  fol.  118.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Tantalus  that  was  distroyed  by  the  woodenesse  of  longe  trrustb." 
— Boecius,  boke  4.  fol.  240.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  in  deserte  the  byble  bereth  wytnesse 
The  ryuer  made  to  renne  of  the  stone 
The  THRiSTB  to  staunche  of  the  people  alone." 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  65. 
*'  The  THRISTB  of  Dauid  to  staunche."  Ibid.  p.  164. 

"  They  gaaf  mete  to  the  hungrye,  drynke  to  the  thrustyb." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  0/  holy  Pouerte,  cap.  11. 
"  I  hadde  thrystb,  and  ye  gaue  me  drynke." 

Ibid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  17. 
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•'  Thcr  shal  be  no  wepynge,  no  cryeng,  no  hongre,  no  tbeust."    ^ 

Diues  and  Pauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  10. 
"  Their  tbbuit  was  so  great 
They  asked  neuer  for  meate 

But  drmcke«  still  drynke."  Skelton,  p.  132. 

["  His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed, 
And  THaisTT  give  to  drinke." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  qant.  10.  st  38. 
"  Is  this  the  ioy  of  armes?  be  these  the  parts 
Of  glorious  knighthood,  after  blood  to  thrust  V 

md.  book  2.  cant  2.  st  29.] 

Burst. 

"  All  is  to  BRVST  thylke  regyon." 

Kuyghtee  Tale.  fol.  10.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  teares  bbasti  out  of  her  eyen  two.*' 

Doctaur  ofPhysickes  Tale,  fol.  65.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Haue  here  my  trueth,  tyl  that  my  hert  brestb." 

Frankelyns  Tale,  fol.  52.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  in  his  brest  the  heaped  woe  began 

Out  BBVSTB."  Troiyhu,  boke  4.  fol.  183.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

•*  Brostbn  is  mine  herte,'*  Dido,  fol.  213.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  with  that  worde  he  bbbst  out  for  to  wepe." 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  78. 

— — — "  The  great  statue 

Fell  to  the  erthe  and  bbastb  on  peces  smale."  Ihid.  p.  139, 

"  The  false  idolis  in  Egipte  fell  downe 

And  all  to  br/lstb  in  peces."  Ibid,  p.  147. 

"  Wherefore  his  mother  of  very  tender  herte 

Out  bbastb  on  teres."  Ibid.  p.  167. 

"  The  blood  brastb  out  on  euery  syde." 

•  Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  2. 
"  Our  hotels  and  our  wyne  weren  newe,  and  now  our  hotels  be 
nygh  brustbn." — Ibid.  2d  Comm.  cap.  20. 

"  Sampson  toke  the  two  pylers  of  the  paynims  temple,  which  bare 
up  all  the  temple,  and  shooke  them  togydre  with  his  armes  tyl  they 
BBOSTEN,  and  the  temple  fell  downe." — Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  22. 

"  Esau  hym  met,  embraced  hym 
And  frendly  did  him  kysse. 
They  both  brast  forth  with  teares  and  wept." 

Genesis,  ch.  33.  fol.  83.  p.  2. 
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Here  ye  wyll  clap  your  handes  and  extoUe  the  strength  of  truth, 
that  .BRE8TSTH  out,  although  we  Pharisais  (aa  ye  Saduces  call  us) 
wolde  opprease  it." — Gardners  Declaration  Spc.  against  Joye,  fol.  122. 
p.  2. 

"  The  doloure  of  their  heart  brastb  out  at  theyr  eyen." 

Sir  T.  More,  Rycharde  the  Thirde,  p.  65. 

"  Such  mad  rages  runne  in  your  heades,  that  forsaking  and  bbust- 
INO  the  quietnesse  of  the  common  peace,  ye  haue  heynously  and  tiay- 
torously  encamped  your  selfe  in  fielde." — Sir  John  Cheke,  Hurt  of 
Sedition, 
[«  No  gate  so  strong,  no  locke  so  firme  and  fast. 

But  with  that  percing  nobe  flew  open  quite,  or  bbast." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.  4. 

"  Still,  as  he  fledd,  his  eye  was  backward  cast. 
As  if  his  feare  still  followed  him'behynd  : 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  handes  had  bbast." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  21.] 

Thorp. 

"  There  stode  a  thbofb  of  syght  ful  delectable 
In  whiche  poore  folke  of  that  village 
Hadden  her  beestes." — Clerke  of  Oxenf.  Tale,  fol.  46.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  As  we  were  entring  at  the  thropss  ende." 

Parsons  Prol.  fol.  100.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

So  of  ^peveriKoc  the  Italians  made  Farnetico ;  and  of  Far- 
netico  we  make  Frantick ;  and  of  Chermosiuo  we  make  Crim- 
son *.  In  all  languages  the  same  transposition  takes  place ; 
as  in  the  Greek  Kapiia  and  KpaSciy,  &c.  And  the  Greeks 
might  as  well  have  imagined  these  to  be  two  different  woikIs, 
as  our  etymologists  have  supposed  board  and  broad  to  be; 
though  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  them,  ex- 
cept this  metathesis  of  the  letter  r  :  the  meaning  of  boaud 
and  BROAD  being  the  same,  though  their  modern  application 
is  different. 

F. — Well.     Be  it  so.     I  think  your  account  of  brawn 


>  [So  in  Italian :  Ghirlanda,  Grillanda. — Orlando,  Roldano,  Rolando. 
"  How  my  blood  cruddles!" — Dryden,  (Edipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
['•  I  will  not  be  crubbed," — CoL  Wilson,  in  the  House  of  Commons" 
•'  Crulle  was  his  here. "-—Millers  Tale,  3314.— Ed.] 
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has  an  advantage  over  Junius  and  Skinner^:  for  your  journey 
is  much  shorter  and  less  embarrassed.  But  I  beg  it  may  b^ 
understood^  that  I  do  not  intirely  and  finally  accede  to  every 
thing  which  I  may  at  present  forbear  to  contest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F. — I  SEE  the  etymological  use  you  would  make  of  the 
finals  D,  T,  and  n.  But  you  said,  early  in  our  conversation, 
that  WRONG  was  a  past  participle,  as  well  as  right;  yet 
WRONG  does  not  fall  within  any  of  those  three  classes. 

H. — ^True.  It  belongs  to  a  much  more  numerous  and  less 
obvious  class  of  participles  ;  which  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  enter  upon,  till  you  had  been  a  little  seasoned  by  the 
foregoing. 

Wrong — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Wring, 
ppinj^an,  torquere.     The  word  answering  to  it  in  Italian  is 


^  Junius  says — "  Brawn,  callum ;  inde  Brawn  of  a  boar  est  callum 
aprugnum.  Videntur  autem  brawn  istud  Angli  desumpsisse  ex  ac- 
cusativo  Gr.  Trupos,  callus ;  ut  ex  irtapoy,  per  quandam  contractionem 
.et  literse  a  transpoaitionem,  primo  fuerit  Trpwv,  atque  inde  brawn." 

Skinner  says — "  Brawn,  pro  Apro,  ingeniose  deflectit  amicus  qui- 
dam  doctisBimus  a  Lat.  Aprugna,  supple  Caro  ;  rejecto  initiali  a,  p  in 
B  mutato,  G  eliso,  et  a  iinali  per  metathesin  tov  u  premisso. 

"  2  Brawn  autem  pro  callo  declinari  posset  a  Or.  irwptafxa,  idem  sig- 
nante ;  ir  in  /3  mutato,  ta  priori  propter  contractionem  eliso,  ia  poste- 
riori in  AU,  et  M  in  N  facillimo  deflexu  transeunte. 

"3.  Mallem  tamen  brawn,  pro  Apro,  a  Teut.  Brausen,  fremere ; 
vel  a  Brummen,  murmurare.     Sed  nentnim  placet. 

"  4.  Brawn  etiam  sensu  vulgatissimo  caUum  aprugnum  signat.  Vir 
rev.  deducit  a  Belg.  Beer,  aper,  et  Ranw,  Rouw,  in  obliquis  Rauwen, 
Rouwen,  crudus  :  quia  exteri  omnes  hujus  cibi  insueti  (est  enim  Angliae 
nostrse  peculiaris)  carnem  banc  pro  crude  habent ;  ideoque  modo  co- 
quiint,  modo  assant,  modo  ftigunt,  modo  pinsunt.  Sed  obstat,  quod 
nullo  modo  verisimile  est,  nos  cibi  nobis  peculiaris,  Belgis  aliisque 
gentibus  fere  ignoti  nomen  ab  insuetis  sumsisse. 

"  5.  Possit  et  deduci  (licet  nee  hoc  plane  satisfaciat)  ab  A.-S.  Bap, 
aper,  et  pun,  contr.  pro  punnen  vel  ^e-punnen,  concretus,  q.  d.  Barmn 
(i.  e.)  pars  Apri  maxime  concreta,  pars  durissima." 
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TortOf  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Thrquere ;  whence  the 
French  also  have  Tori.  It  means  merely  Wrung,  or  Wrested 
from  the  right  or  Ordered^^Mne  of  conduct. 

F. — If  it  means  merely  Wrung,  the  past  participle  of  To 
Wring,  why  is  it  not  so  written  and  pronounced  ?  Doctor 
Lowth,  in  his  account  of  the  English  verbs 

H. — O,  my  dear  Sir,  the  bishop  is  by  no  means  for  our 
present  purpose.  His  Introduction  is  a  very  elegant  little 
treatise,  well  compiled  and  abridged  for  the  object  which 
alone  he  had  in  view ;  and  highly  useful  to  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen for  their  conversation  and  correspondence  ;  but  afford- 
ing no  assistance  whatever  to  reason  or  the  human  under- 
standing: nor  did  he  profess  it*  In  the  same  manner  an 
intelligent  tasty  milliner,  at  the  court  end  of  the  iown>  may 
best  inform  a  lady,  what  the  fashion  is,  and  how  they  wear 
the  things  at  present ;  but  she  can  give  her  little  or  no 
account  perhaps  of  the  materials  and  manufacture  of  the  stuffii 
in  which  she  deals  ; — nor  does  the  lady  wish  to  know. 

The  bishop's  account  of  the  verbs  (which  he  formed  as 
well  as  he  could  from  B,  Jooson  and  Wallis)  is  the  most 
trifling  and  most  erroneous  part  of  his  performance.  He  was 
not  himself  satisfied  with  it ;  but  says, — ''  This  distribution 
and  account,  if  it  be  just," 

He  laid  down  in  the  beginning  a  false  rule  :  and  the  con- 
sequent irregularities,  with  which  he  charges  the  verbs,  are 
therefore  of  his  own  making. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  deal  so  copiously  in  Adjectives  and 
Participles,  as  we  their  descendants  now  do.  The  only  me- 
thod which  they  had  to  make  a  past  participle,  was  by  adding 
BD  or  £N  to  the  verb* :  and  they  added  either  the  one  or  the 
other  indifferently,  as  they  pleased  (the  one  being  as  regular 


>  ["  Being  a  people  very  stubbome  and  untamed,  or  if  it  were  ever 
tanocd,  yet  now  latdy  having  quite  shookbw  off  their  yoake." — Sgnmser'a 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.    Todd's  Edit.  1805.  p.  303. 
"  The  shepheards  boy  (best  mmowbn  by  that  name)." 

Speneer*  Colin  Clouts  cotne  home  agen,  Ist  line. 
"  That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaebd  it." — F.  Qaeene,  b.  1 .  c.  4.  st.  5. 
"  Who  reapes  the  harvest  sowav  by  his  foe, 

SowBir  in  bloodie  field,  and  bought  with  woe."— iM.  b.  1  .c.  4.  st.42. 
•<  Old  loves,  and  warres  for  ladies  dobn  by  many  a  kid." 

IM.  book  1.  eant,  5.  st.  9. 
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as  the  other)  to  any  verb  which  they  employed :  and  they 
added  them  either  to  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb,  or  to 
the  past  tense.  Shak-ed  or  Shak^en,  Smyti-ed  or  Smyti-en, 
Grow-ed  or  Grow-en,  Hold*ed  or  Hold*e»i,  Stung-ed  or  Stung- 
tf/i,  Buyld-ed  or  Buyld-en,  Stand-ed  or  Stand-en,  Mowed  or 
Mow^en,  Know-ed  or  Know-en^  Throw-ed  or  Throw^en,  Sow- 
ed or  Sow^en,  Com-ed  or  Com^en,  were  used  by  them  in- 
diflTerently.  But  their  most  usual  method  of  speech  was  to 
employ  the  past  tense  itself,  without  participializing  \t,  or 
making  a  participle  of  it  by  the  addition  of  ed  or  en.  So 
likewise  they  commonly  used  their  Substantives  without  ad^ 
jectiving  them,  or  employing  those  adjectives  which  (in  imita- 
tion  of  some  other  languages  and  by  adoption  from  them)  we 
now  employ. 

Take  as  one  instance  (you  shall  have  more  hereafter)  the 
verb  To  Heave,  Deapan. 

By  adding  ed  to  the  Indicative,  they  had  the  par- 
ticiple       •     •     .      .      •   Heaved 

By  changing  d  to  t,  mere  matter  of  pronunciation  •   Heaft 
By  adding  en,  they  had  the  participle    •     .     •     •   Heaven 
Their  regular  past  tense  was  ()3ap  }3op)       •  •  Hove 

By  adding  ed  to  it,  they  had  the  participle  .     .      .   Hoved 
By  adding  en,  they  had  tHe  participle     .      •     .      •  Hoven 

And  all  these  they  used  indifferently.     The  ship  (or  any 
thing  else)  was 


Heaved  or  Heaved 

Heaft 

Heaven 

Hove 

Hoved  or  Hov^d 

Hoven : 


And  these  have 
left  behind  them  in 
our  modern  Ian- 
yguage,  the  8uppo-'< 
sed  substantives, 
but    really    unsus- 


Head 
Hefi 
Heaven 

Hoof,  Huff,  and  the 
diminutive  Hovel 
Howve  or  Hood, 


pected  Participles    \    rr        ^  r\ 
^  *         [^  Haven,  Uven» 


"  Thou  wouldst  have  heard  the  cry  that  wofull  England  made ; 
Eke  Zelands  piteous  plaints,  and  Hollands  toksn  heare." 

Spenser,  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Tkestylis, 
"  That  kiss  went  tingling  to  my  very  heart. 
When  it  was  gone,  the  sense  of  it  did  stay ; 
The  sweetness  clino'd  upon  my  lips  all  day." 

Dry  den' 9  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  act  2.  so.  1.] 


shu 

neu  -" —     ^i=-^    --=^  -  -  i'^'  »5 

spar! 
In 
In 
In 
new. 
Spick  — 


verbs-  -         -      -=^-: i=£. 

has  su  «      r     _r  -  ^ 

Por  ou  -  —   -     ^    -=^    '=~^- 

ave  i\  ""^"^    ^^       ^  -  .  -.  -:u-*- 

[)onsa  '       *" —     •    -^^ 

e  mo  ""^     -     ^^    =    -2.7=^ 

e  dcL  --     —     -=^        -.-.^ 

elam  _  •   -   -  x-  .-.  . 

ms  e\ 

anish  .  — -    ■*.     -       ..— s-c=ij-    -  '«'^*i  2=* 

i  La( 

>otht  ._---=.       -T 

ativc  r-"--r^--i:     •    ▼^ 

'«lai  _     •       •. 

rhe  -        -  -    *    ^ 

ipi 

*  •  - 

5  I'  "^^ 

flO 
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If  you  should  find  some  difficulties  (I  cannot  think  they  will 
be  great)  to  make  out  to  your  satisfaction  the  above  derivations; 
it  will  be-but  a  wholesome  exercise;  and  1  shall  not  stop  now  to 
assist  in  their  elucidation  ;  but  will  return  to  the  word  wuong. 
I  have  called  it  a  past  participle.  It  is  not  a  participle.  It 
IS  the  regular  past  tense  of  the  verb  To  Wring,  But  our 
ancestors  used  a  past  tense,  where  the  languages  with  which 
we  are  most  acquainted  use  a  participle :  and  from  the  gram- 
mars of  the  latter  (or  distribution  of  their  languages)  our 
present  grammatical  notions  are  taken :  and  I  must  there- 
fore continue  with  this  word  (and  others  which  I  shall 
hereafter  bring  forward)  to  consider  it  and  call  it  a  past  par- 
ticiple. 

In  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon  (for  they  are  one  language), 
the  past  tense  is  formed  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  of  the  verb.  By  the  characteristic  letter  I  mean  the 
vowel  or  diphthong  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  immediately 
precedes  the  Infinitive  termination  an,  ean,  lan  ;  or  jan, 
jean,  pan. 

To  form  the  past  tense  of  Ppinjan,  To  Wring  (and  so  of 
other  verbs),  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  was  changed  to  a 
broad.  But,  as  different  persona  pronounced  differently,  and 
not  only  pronounced  differently,  but  also  used  different  written 
charactera  as  representatives  of  their  sounds ;  this  change  of 
the  characteristic  letter  was  exhibited  either  by  a  broad,  or 
by  o,  or  by  u. 

From  Alfred  to  Shakespeare,  both  inclusively,  o  chiefly 
prevailed  in  the  South,  and  a  broad  in  the  North.  During 
the  former  part  of  that  period,  a  great  variety  of  spelling  ap«- 
pears  both  in  the  same  and  in  different  writers.  Chaucer 
complains  of  this  : 

"  And  for  there  is  so  greate  diuersyte 
In  Englyshe,  and  in  writynge  of  our  tonge." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  200.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

But  since  that  time  the  fashion  of  writing  in  many  instances 
has  decidedly  changed  to  ou  and  u ;  and  in  some,  to  oa  and 
CO  and  ai. 

But,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  language  and  the 
meaning  of  words,  what  have  we  to  do  with  capricious  and 
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mutable  fashion  ?    Fashion  can  only  help  us  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world  to  the  rule  (a  necessary  one  I  grant)  of 

Loquendum  ut  vulgus. 

But  this  same  fashion,  unless  we  watch  it  well,  will  mislead  us 
widely  from  the  other  rule  of 

Sentiendum  ut  sapientes, 

F. — Heretic  !  What  con  you  set  up,  in  matter  of  language, 
against  the  decisive  authority  of  such  a  writer  as  Horace  ? 

a  "  Usus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  e^t  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

//. — I  do  not  think  him  any  authority  whatever  upon  this 
occasion.  He  wrote  divinely  :  and  so  Vestris  danced.  But 
do  you  think  our  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Cline,  would 
not  give  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  influence 
and  action,  the  power  and  properties  of  the  nerves  and  muscles 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders,  than  Vestris  could  ?  who, 
whilst  he  used  them  with  such  excellence,  did  not  perhaps 
know  he  had  them*  In  this  our  inquiry,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are 
not  poets  nor  dancers,  but  anatomists. 

i^.^-Let  US  return  then  to  our  subject. 

i/.— To  the  following  verbs,  whose  characteristic  letter  is  i, 
the  present  fashion  (as  Dr.  Lowth  truly  informs  us)  continues 
still  to  give  the  past  tense  in  o. 


Abide 

Drive 

Ride 

Rise 

Shine 

Shrive 


Abode 

Smite 

Drove^ 

Stride 

Rode 

Strive 

Rose 

Thrive 

Shodte 

Write 

Shrove 

Win 

Smote 

Strode 

Strove 

Throve 

Wrote 

Won 


<  ["  What  franticke  fit,  quoth  he,  hath  thus  distraught 
Thee,  foolish  man,  so  lash  a  doome  to  give  ? 
What  iusdce  ever  other  iudgement  taught. 
But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  not  to  live  ? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  dbivjc 
But  his  owne  guiltie  mind,  deserving  death." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  I.  cant.  9.  st.  39.  Todd's  Edit. 
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To  which  he  properly  adds  (though  no  longer  in  fashion) 

Chide         Chode 

And  Climb        Clomb 

"  Jacob  CHODE  with  Laban." — Genesis  zxsi.  36. 

"  And  the  people  choos  with  Moses." — Numh.  xx.  3. 

"  And  shortly  clombbv  up  all  thre," 

Millers  Tah,  fol.  14.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

**  Sens  in  astate  thou  clombbn  were  so  hye." 

Monkes  Ttde,  fol.  87.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

' "  The  Sonne  he  sayde  is  clombb  up  to  heuen." 

Tale  ofNonmes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
-"  So  effated  I  was  in  wantonnesse. 
And  CLAUBB  upon  the  fychell  whels  so  hye." 

Testam.  qfCressffde,  kh  904.  p.  8.  col.  1. 
"  Up  I  CLAMBB  with  muche  pa3me." 

3d  Soke  o/Fam,  fol.  297.  p.  2.  eol.  1. 
"  High  inatteYf  oall  our  muse ;  inviting  her  to  see 
As  well  the  lower  lands,  as  those  where  lately  she 
The  Cambrian  mountains  ci.oicb."— Po/y-o/Mon,  song  7. 
"  It  was  a  Satyr's  chance  to  see  her  silver  hair 
Flow  loosely  at  her  back,  as  up  a  cliff  she  clamb." — Jbid,  song  28. 
["  Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  requight, 

And  asked,  to  what  end  they  clomb  that  tedious  hight  ?" 

Faerie  Queene,ho6k  1.  cant.  10.  st.  49. 

"  Which  to  behold  he  clovb  up  to  the  bancke." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  57. 

"  Tho  to  their  ready  steedes  they  clombb  full  light." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  8.  st.  61. 

*'  8he  to  her  waggon  olombb  :  olombb  all  the  rest. 
And  forth  together  went."  Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  31. 

*'  Then  all  (he  rest  into  their  coches  clim." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  4.  st.  42. 

And  earely.  ere  the  nsorrow  did  upreare 
His  deawy  head  out  of  the  ocean  maine, 


C( 


«< 


That  the  bold  prince  was  forced  foote  to  give 

To  his  first  rage,  and  yeeld  to  his  despight : 

The  whilest  at  Urn  so  dreadfully  he  bb!vb, 

lliat  seem'd  a  marble  rocke  asimder  could  have  bItb." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  11.  st.  5.] 

2b2 
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He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine. 

And  c^oMBB  unto  his  steed." — Faerie QueeMe,hoQk  3.  cant.4. 8t.61. 

"  Unto  bis  lofty  steede  he  cloube  anone." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  at.  46. 

"  Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  moone  she  clambb. 
Where  Cynthia  raignes  in  everlasting  glory." 

Ibid,  Two  cantos  of  Mutabilite,  cant.  6.  St.  8.] 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  the  past  participles  of  the 
above  verbs  Abide,  Drive,  Shrive,  and  Ride,  besides  the  sup« 
^  posed  substantives  drift,  shrift,  (which  we  before  noticed) 
furnish  also  the  following;   viz. 

Abode,  i.  e.  Where  any  one  has  Abided. 

Drove,  i.  e.  Any  number  of  animals  Driven. 

Shrove — As  Shrove-tide.  i.  e.  The  time  when  persons 
are  Shrived  or  Shriven. 

Road.  i.  e.  Any  place  Ridden  over.  This  supposed  sub- 
stantive ROAD,  though  now  so  written,  (perhaps  for  distinction 
sake,  to  correspond  with  the  received  false  notions  of  language) 
was  formerly  written  exactly  as  the  past  tense.  Shakespeare, 
as  well  as  others,  so  wrote  it. 

"  The  martlet 

Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Euen  in  the  force  and  rodb  of  casualtie." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  (Ist  Folio)  p.  172. 

"  Here  I  reade  for  certaine  that  my  ships 
Are  safelie  come  to  rode." — Ibid,  p.  184. 

"  A  theeuish  liuing  on  the  common  rodb." — As  you  like  it,  p.  191. 

"  I  thinke  this  is  the  most  villanouse  house  in  al  London  rodb  for 
fleas."— *U^  Part  Henry  4,  p.  53. 

"  Neuer  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keepes  the  aoDB-way  better 
than  thine."^2i;  Part  Henry  4.  p.  80. 

"  lliis  Dol  Tearesheet  should  be  some  rodb,  I  warrant  you,  as  com- 
mon as  the  way  betweene  S.  Alban's  and  London."— 76.  p.  81. 

"  I  haue  alwaye  be  thy  beest,  and  thou  haste  alwaye  rodbn  on  me, 
and  I  serued  the  neuer  thus  tyll  now." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  5. 
"  They  departed  and  road  into  a  valey,  and  there  they  met  with  a 
squier  that  roadb  upon  a  hackney." 

Historic  of  P.  Arthur^  3d  part,  ch.  66. 
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[«  Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  iolly  marinerB* 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  boob." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  et.  42. 

"  Such  was  that  hag  which  with  Duessa  boadb." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  1.  st  81.] 

But,  together  with  the  unrashionable  Clomb  and  Chode,  the 
bishop  should  also  have  noticed,  that  by  a  former  (and  gene- 
rally not  more  distant)  Fashion,  the  following  verbs  also  (though 
now  written  with  a,  u,  ou,  or  i  short)  gave  us  their  past  tense 


m  o\ 


Begin 

Bid 

Forbid 

Bind 

Bice 

Clwg 

Drink 

Find 

Fling 

Fly 

Give 

Glide 

Ring 

Hive 

[Shine 

Shrink 

Sing 


Begon 

Bod 

Forbode 

Bond 

Bote 

Clonge 

Dronk 

Fond 

Flong 

Flow 

Gove 

Glode 

JRong 

Rove 

Shone] 

Shronk 

Song 


Sink 

Slide 

Sling 

Spin 

Spring 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Strike 

Swim 

Swing 

Swink 

Will 

Wind 

Wit 

Wring 

Yield 


Begin. 


Sonk 

Slode 

Slong 

Spon 

Sprang 

Stoke,  Stock 

Stong 

Stonk 

Stroke 

Sworn 

Swong 

Swonk 

Woll 

Wond 

Wot 

Wrong 

Yold. 


€* 


An  liyne  that  had  hys  hyre  ere  he  beoonnz." 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman,  pass.  15.fol.  74.  p.  1. 


*  [Mr.  Tooke  has  added  the  following  in  the  margin ; — Hear,  Hard; 
Dread,  Drad ;  Drip,  Drop,  or  Dripped;  Eat,  Ate;  B^^lban;  String; 
Thring. 

Also  To  Mete. 

•*  For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynd 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  mott  my  simple  song." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clwts  com^  home  again.2 
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"The  mightie  God,  whkh  vnhsgonitb 
Stont  of  hymselfe,  and  hath  BfeOOKif  fe 
All  othet  thinges  at  his  will/'-^Gower,  lih.  8.  fol.  183.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

"  His  herde  was  weU  BBOOfnTa  for  to  apiing." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  7.  p.  1.  col.  3. 

"  Now  I  praye  the  for  Goddes  sake  for  to  perfourme  that  thou  haste 
BEOONNBN." — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  1. 

"  This  doctrine  for  priestes  marriages  tendeth  to  the  ouerthrowe  of 
Christes  relligion  &c.  And  hothe  this  and  ail  other  lyke  newe  fkngled 
teachynges  be  now  euidently  knowen,  to  haue  bboon  with  lecherie,  to 
haue  continued  with  couetise,  and  ended  in  treason." — Dr,  Martm,  Di» 
dication  to  Queene  Marie, 

"The  tempie  of  God  in  Hierusalem  was  beoon  by  Dauyd  and 
fynyshed  by  Salomon." — True  Dyfferencee,  8fC,  By  Lord  Siaforde. 

"  Folow  this  g^d  worke  bboon." 

A  Declaration  ofChriste,  By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  13. 
"  Ood  will,  as  he  hath  beook,  continue  your  hignes  in  felicitie." 

An  Epitome  oftheKynges  Title  4<r.  (1547.) 
[  ■  "  But  this  same  day 

Must  end  that  worke  the  Ides  of  March  bboun^" 

Jutiue  Casar,  p.  126.  col.  1.] 

Bid*. 

"  Whaii  Christe  himselfe  hath  bodb  pees 
And  set  it  in  his  testament."-^GbiMr#  Prol.  fol.  9.  p.  1.  eoL  fi. 

"  He  was  before  the  kynges  face 
Assent  and  bodbn." — Ibid.  lib.  1 .  foL  24.  p.  1 1  ool<  1 

"  And  saith,  that  he  hymselfe  tofore 
Thinketh  for  to  come,  and  bod  therfore 
That  he  him  k^pe.'*—Ibid,  lib.  2.  fol.  32.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  Loue  al  this  had  boDBK  me." 

Rom*  qfthe  Rose,  foL  138. p.  hod.  1. 
"^He  ete  of  th6  roMBobBir  tree." 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  p.  37. 

"  Hadde  he  bodb  them  stone  hyr,  he  hadde  sayd  ayenst  his  owne 
prechynge."-— l>iW«  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  6. 


1  [To  this  passage  the  sapient  Malone  subjoins  the  following  note : 
"  Our  authour  ought  to  have  written-*-^e^aii.  For  this  crror^  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  is  himself  answerable."] 

«  [Bob  is  ustd  as  the  preterite  ia  Norfolk.— Ed.  j 
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"  For  couetyse  Nachor  was  stoned  to  d«th,  for  h*  fttall^  goMe  and 
clothe  ayenst  Goddes  FouBonn, '* -^Diues  a9id  faupir,  9ttk  Oomm.  cup.  4. 
"  Bat  yet  Lots  wife  for  looking  backe 
Which  was  to  her  fohbod 
Was  tumde  into  a  pyller  salt 
By  mightie  worke  of  God." — GehesU,  ch.  19.  fol.  89.  p.  !• 
•'  Up  is  she  go 
And  told  hym  so 
As  she  was  bodb  to  say."— Sir  T,  Mores  Worker, 

I'*  So  piercing  through  her  closed  robe  a  way. 
His  daring  thought  to  part  FoaaoDBEK  got." 

Ood/rey  o/Bulloigne,  translaied  by  R,  C.  Esq. 

1594.  cant.  4.  st.  38.] 

Bind. 

"  But  Jupiter,  which  was  his  sonne. 

And  of  full  age,  his  father  bondb." — Gower,  fol.  88.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  He  caught  hir  by  the  tresses  longe 
With  the  whiche  he  bokub  both  hir  armes." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  114.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  with  a  cha3rne  unuisible  you  boitdb 
Toglder  bothe  twaye." 

Chaucer,  Bhcke  Knyghte,  fol.  290.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  The  fende  holdeth  theym  full  harde  bouvdb  in  his  bouitdbs  as  his 
chatties  and  his  thralles." — Diuee  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  35. 

"  Moohe  more  it  is  nedefcd  for  to  unbynde  this  doughter  of  Abraham 
in  the  sabbat  from  the  harde  boukdb  in  the  whiche  Sathanas  had  holden 
her  BOUNDEN  xviii  yere  longe. "•^idicf.  3d  Comm.  cap.  14. 

"  Onely  bodely  deth  may  departe  them,  as  ayenst  the  bounds  of 
wedloke.     Goostiy  deth  breketh  that  bounds." 

Ibid*  6th  Cpmm.  cap.  7* 
"  God  SONDE  man  to  haue  cure  of  woman  in  hyr  myschief." 

Ibid,  6th  Conmi.  cap.  24. 
"  The  moneye  that  thou  hydest  in  the  erthe  in  waste  is  theraunsome 
of  the  prysoners  and  of  myscheuous  folke  for  to  delyuere  them  out  of 
pryson  and  out  of  bounoes,  and  helpe  them  out  of  woo." 

Ibid.  7th  Comm.  cap.  12. 
*'  He  hath  leffte  us  a  sacrament  of  his  blessid  body  the  whiche  we 
are  bond  to  use  religiously." 

A  Declaracion  of  Ckriste.     By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  8. 
[•'  Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond. 
That  greatest  Glorianft  to  him  gave." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  3.    Todd's  Edit. 
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"  Therefore  aince  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond. 
Or  false  or  trew,  or  living  or  else  dead." 

Faerie  Queene,  h.  1.  c.  12.  st.  28.] 
"  And  I  will  make  my  band  wyth  him. 
An  euerlasting  band. 
And  wyttk  his  future  seede  to  come 

That  euermore  shall  stande." — Genesis,  ch.  17.  fol.  33.  p.  1. 

"  Sister,  proue  such  a  wife. 

As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  fiEurthest  band 

Shall  passe  on  thy  approofe." — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  352. 

"  Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ?" 

"  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing — a  chain." 

"  I,  Sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band  ;  he  that  brings  any  man  to 
answer  it,  that  breakes  his  band." — Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  94. 

Bite. 


He  BOTB  his  lips. 


JLAC    J9VAB    Alio   AAUB, 


And  wringing  with  the  fist  to  wrek  himself  he  thought.' 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  21 .  p.  2. 
"  Whan  Adam  of  thilke  apple  botb. 
His  swete  morcell  was  to  hote." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  127.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Whan  a  mannes  sone  of  Rome  sholde  be  hangped,  he  prayed  his  Aider 
to  kysse  hym,  and  he  botb  of  his  faders  nose." 

Diaes  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  7. 
"  The  hart  went  about  the  table  round,  as  he  went  by  other  hordes 
the  white  brachet  botb  him  by  the  buttocke  and  pulled  out  a  peece." — 
Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  chap.  49. 

"  Bartopus  was  hanged  upon  a  galos  by  the  waste  and  armys,  and  by 
hym  a  mastyfe  or  great  curre  dogge,  the  whyche  as  soon  euer  he  was 
smytten,  botb  uppon  the  sayde  Bartopus,  so  that  in  processe  he  all  to 
rent  hym." — Fabian,  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  He  frowned  as  he  wolde  s\vere  by  cockes  blode, 
He  bote  the  lyppe,  he  loked  passynge  coye." 

Skelton,  p.  68,  (Edit.  1736.) 
"  The  selfe  same  hounde 
Might  the  confound 
That  his  own  lord  botb 

Might  bite  asunder  thy  throte." — Ibid,  p.  224. 

Cling. 

"  And  than  the  knyghtes  dyde  upon  hym  a  cloth  of  sylke  whiche  for 
haboundaunce  of  blode  was  so  clongb  to  hym  that  at  the  pullynge  of  it 
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was  an  hondred  folde  more  payne  to  hym  than  was  his  scourgynge."— 
Nychodemus  Gospell,  ch.  6. 

Drink. 

"  fiat  with  stronge  wine  which  he  dbonke 
Forth  with  the  trauaile  of  the  daie 
Was  Dronkb." — Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  33.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  thus  full  ofte  haue  I  bought 
The  lie,  and  dbonkb  not  of  the  wyne." 

Ibid.  lib.  3.  fol.  62.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  wyse 
No  drinke,  that  dbonke  might  hem  make." 

Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Noe  DBANKE  wyne  soo  that  he  was  dbonke,  for  he  knewe  not  the 
myght  of  the  wyne." — Diuea  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  1. 
"  Mylke  ncwe  mylked  dbonkb  fa8t3mge." 

Castel  ofHelth,  fol.  14.  p.  2. 

Find. 

"  Thus  was  the  lawe  deceiuable. 

So  ferforth  that  the  trouth  fonde 
•    Rescous  none." — Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  37.  p.  1 .  col.  1 . 

"  Among  a  thousande  men  yet  fonde  I  one, 
But  of  all  women  fonde  I  neuer  none." 

Marchauntea  Tale,  fol.  33.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
["  Thence  shee  brought  into  this  Faery  lond. 
And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  hyde ; 
Where  thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  fond." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  66,  Todd's  edit] 

Fling. 

"  And  made  him  blacke,  and  reft  him  al  his  songe 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flongb 
Unto  the  dyuel." — Manciples  Tale,  fol.  92.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Matrons  flono  gloues,  ladies  and  maids  their  scarffes." 

Coriolanus,  p.  11. 

"  And  Duncan's  horses 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wilde  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flono  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience." — Macbeth,  p.  188. 
[*'  At  last  whenas  the  Sarazin  perceiv'd 

How  that  straunge  sword  refusd  to  serve  hb  neede. 

But,  when  he  stboxb  most  strong,  the  dint  deceiv'd ; 

He  FLONO  it  from  him." — Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st.  49. 
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"  So  when  th«  liUy'^haiided  liagofe 

whereof  wise  Paeon  spBoirOi 

Did  feele  his  pulse,  shee  knew  there  staied  still 

Some  little  life  his  feeble  sprites  emong ; 

Which  to  his  mother  told,  despeyre  she  from  her  floko." 

Fberie  Queene,  book  ft.  cant.  4.  st.  41. 
"  A  dolefiill  case  desires  a  dolefull  song. 
Without  vaine  art  or  curious  ooflnplements ; 
And  squallid  fortune,  into  baseaes  ploiio. 
Doth  soome  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments." 

Spetmr,  Tntrei  tf  ike  Mmes.} 

Fly. 

**  And  the  fowles  that  floWe  forth." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  44.  p.  1. 
"  But  this  Neptune  his  herte  in  vayne 
Hath  upon  robberie  sette. 
The  Srid  is  flowe,  and  he  was  let. 
The  fayre  maide  is  hym  escaped." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  ibl.  117.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  I  dare  take  this  on  honde. 
If  that  she  had  wynges  two. 
She  wolde  haue  floWen  to  hym  tho." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  104.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  He  FLOWS  fro  us  so  swyfte  as  it  had  ben  an  egle." 

Nyckodemus  Gospell,  ch.  15. 

Give. 

"  Hadde  suffnd  many  thingis  of  ful  manye  lechis,  and  hadde  ooub 
alto  hir  thingis,  and  hadde  not  profited  eny  thing." 

Mark,  ch.  v.  (▼.  26.) 
"  Forsoth  the  traitour  hadde  oors  to  hem  a  signe." 

IM.  ch.  xiv.  (t.  44.) 
"  He  seide  to  hem  it  is  oouuir  to  you  to  knowe  tlM  mialOTie,  ether 
priuyte,  of  the  rewmo  of  God." — Ibid.  ch.  iv.  (v.  11.) 

«  FoTsothe  it  shal  be  GorUN  to  him  that  hath." 

Ibid.  ch.  iv.  (v.  25.) 
'*  The  kynge  counsailed  in  the  case, 
llierto  hath  toiten  his  assent." 

Gower,  lib.  1<  fol.  14.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  With  that  the  kynge,  right  in  his  place. 
An  erledome,  whiche  than  of  Escktie 
Was  late  falle  into  his  honde. 
Unto  this  knigbt,  with  i?nte  and  ionde» 
Hath  rotn.'*  Ibid.  lib.  1.  fol.  26.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  Pallas  whiche  is  the  goddesse 

And  vnfe  to  Mars,  of  whom  prowesse 

Is  ToiTB  to  these  worthy  knightes." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  f6L  1 17.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
'*  The  high  maker  of  natui'es 

The  trotdd  to  man  hath  tout  alone." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  169.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Glide. 

"  She  GLODB  forth  as  an  adder  doth." 

Chwer,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  k  col.  1. 
'*The  vapour,  which  that  fro  the  erthe  olods 
Maketh  fh^  sonne  to  seme  ruddy  and  brode." 

Squieri  Tah,  fol.  26.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

[ "  Fiercely  forth  he  rode, 

like  sparke  of  fire  that  from  the  andvile  glodk." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  st.  23.] 

RiMO. 

'*  If  he  male  peroe  hym  with  his  tonge, 
And  eke  so  londe  his  beUe  is  roitob.'^ 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  49.  p.  2.  ool.  2, 
"  The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  they  kongb." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  8.  p«  2.  col.  1. 
"  A  fooles  belle  is  soone  roitgb." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  145.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  They  wyll  not  snilre  theyr  belles  be  ronobk  but  they  haue  a  cer- 
t*yn  moneye  therfore." — Diuee  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  23. 

"  Be  man  or  woman  deed  and  doluen  under  claye,  he  is  soone  for* 
geteu  and  out  at  mynde  passed  a  waye.  Be  the  belles  BOfroB  and  the 
masses  songb  he  is  soone  forget6n."-^/5tif.  8th  Comm*  cfip.  12. 

"  The  great  Macedon,  that  out  of  Persie  chased 
Darius,  of  whose  huge  power  all  Asia  bong. 
In  the  rich  arke  Dan  Homers  rimes  he  placed. 
Who  fained  iestes  of  heathen  princes  song." 

Earl  of  Surreys  Songlfs  and  Sonets,  fol.  1 6.  p.  1 . 
"  Than  shall  ye  haue  the  belles  bong  for  a  miracle." 

Sir  T.  More's  Works.  A  Dialogue  &c.  p.  134. 

["  It  is  said,  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  thayre, 

doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  rokgbk  :  and  this  is  the 

cause  why  the  belles  ben  bougbk  when  it  thondreth,  and  when  grete 

tempeste  and  outrages  of  weather  happen." 

Golden  Legend,  by  W,  de  WordeJ] 
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RlVE. 

"  And  for  dispayre,  out  of  his  witte  he  sterte 
And  BOUE  hymselfe  anon  throughout  the  herte." 

Leg.  of  Good  Women,  Cleopatra^  fol.  210.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Therewith  the  castle  roub  and  walls  brake,  and  feU  to  the  earth." 
— Historic  of  Pr.  Arthur,  1st  part,  ch.  40.  , 

"  He  ROUE  himselfe  on  his  owne  sword." — Ibid,  ch.  42. 
"  The  thick  mailes  of  their  halbeards  they  earned  and  roue  in  sun- 
der."— Ibid,  Ist  part,  ch.  54. 

"  The  boore  turned  him  sodainely  and  roue  out  the  lungs  and  the 
heart  of  Sir  Launcelots  horse,  and  or  euer  Sir  Launcelot  might  get 
from  his  horse  the  boore  roue  him  on  the  brawne  of  the  thighe  up  to 
the  huckle  bone." — Ibid.  3d  part,  ch.  17. 

Shrink. 

"  Her  lippes  sbronkek  ben  for  age." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Somtyme  she  constrayned  and  shronke  her  seluen  lyke  to  the 

commen  mesure  of  men :  and  somtyme  it  seemed  that  she  touched  the 

heuen  with  the  hight  of  her  hed.     And  whan  she  houe  her  heed  hyer, 

she  perced  the  selfe  heuen." 

Chaucer,  Boecius,  boke  1.  fol.  221.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Because  the  man  that  stroue  with  him 
Did  touch  the  hollow  place 
Of  Jacob's  thighe,  wherein  hereby 
The  SHRONKEK  syucwc  was." — Genesis,  ch.  32.  fol.  83.  p.  1. 

"  A  nother  let  flee  at  the  lorde  Standley  which  shronke  at  the 
stroke  and  fel  under  the  table,  or  els  his  hed  had  ben  defte  to  the 
tethe :  for  as  shortely  as  he  shranke,  yet  ranne  the  blood  aboute  hys 
eares." — Sir  T,  More,    Rycharde  the  thirde,  p.  54. 

Sing. 

"  And  therto  of  so  good  measure 
He  soNOE,  that  he  the  beastes  wilde 
Made  of  his  note  tame  and  milde." 

Gower,  Prol.  fol.  7.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  On  whiche  he  made  on  nyghtes  melody 
So  swetely,  that  all  the  chambre  rono 
And  Angelus  ad  virginem  he  song. 
And  after  that  he  sonoe  the  kynges  note." 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  12.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  So  loude  SANOE  that  al  the  woode  rono." 

Blache  Knyght,  fol.  287.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  Some  80N0B  loude,  as  they  had  playned." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtingale,  fol.  351.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 
And  soNOEK  Songes  rather  than  hast  thou." 

76irf.  fol.  351.p.  l.col.  2. 
"  The  Abbot  sonob  that  same  daye  the  hye  masse." 

Myrachs  of  our  Lady,  p.  7.  (1530.) 
"  Euery  note  so  songb  to  God  in  the  chirche  is  a  praye3rng^  to 
God." — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Gomm.  cap.  59. 

"  By  this  nygtyngale  that  syngeth  boo  swetely,  I  understande  Cryste, 
Goddes  sone,  that  songb  to  mankynde  songbs  of  endeles  loue." 

Ibid,  9th  Comm.  cap.  4. 
'*  Which  is  SONG  yerly  in  the  chirch." 

Declaracion  of  Christe,  By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  5.  (1547.) 
"  If  Orpheus  had  so  play'd,  not  to  be  understood. 
Well  might  those  men  have  thought  the  harper  had  been  wood ; 
Who  might  have  sit  him  down,  the  trees  and  rocks  among. 
And  been  a  verier  block  than  those  to  whom  he  song." 

Poly-olbion,  song  21. 
["  And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  or  ioyous  lay." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  7.] 

Sink. 
"  They  sonkbn  into  hell." 

Vis.  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 
"  And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  sonkb." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  128.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  And  wolde  God  that  all  these  rockes  blacke 
Were  sonkbn  in  to  hell  for  his  sake." 

Frankeleyna  Tale,  fol.  52.  p.  2.  col.  2« 
"  His  eyen  drouped  hole  sonkbn  in  his  heed." 

Test.  ofCreseydey  fol.  202.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  The  trees  hath  leaues,  the  Bowes  done  spread,  new  changed  is 

the  yere, 

Tl)e  water  brookes  are  cleane  sonkb  downe,  the  pleasant  banks 

appere."  Songes  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  8fC, 

fol.  62.  p.  2.  (1587.) 
"  Our  ship  is  almost  sonkb  and  lost."  Ibid.  fol.  91.  p.  2. 

Slidb. 

"  The  sword  slod  downe  by  the  hawberke  behinde  his  backe." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ist  part,  ch.  14. 
"  His  sword  slodb  down  and  kerned  asunder  his  horse  necke." 

Ibid,  2d  part,  ch.  59. 
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"  In  hys  goynge  oute  of  hi*  ehyp*  and  takying  tha  Uad»  hys  on«  fote 
8L00X,  and  that  oth^r  Stacke  faate  in  tha  aande." 

Fabian,  foL  139.  p.  3.  ool.  1. 

■ 

Sling. 

"  This  Pandania  cama  laapyng  in  at  ones 
And  aayd  thua,  who  hath  ben  wel  ybete 
To  day  with  awardas  and  ai^oira  atonaa." 

Troylu$,  boke  8.  jbl.  1(8.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 

Spin, 

"  0  fiiitaU  anatran.  whiche  or  any  clothe 
Me  ahapen  was,  my  deatyne  me  aronira* 
Bo  helpetk  to  thya  werke  that  ia  B^gonmf,** 

Traphi,  boke  8.  foL  179.  p.  9.  ^ol.  1. 
"  Or  I  waa  borne,  my  deateny  waa  apovirB 

By  Parcaa  ayatenie/'  Bhek^  Knight,  fol.  300.  p.  1 .  col.  1 . 

'.'  Hienda  ia  in  hym  or  that  it  be  B^gtmn^, 
Men  Mtyne  the  woUe,  whan  it  is  wel  bponnb. 
Doth  that  the  elothe  ia  atronga  and  profttabla." 

Ballade  to  K.  Hmi»y  4.  fol.  830.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
'*  If  that  thy  wicked  wife  bad  avowNB  the  threade, 
And  were  the  weauer  of  thy  wo." 

Songes  and  Sonets  by  the  Earle  of  SHrrey,  S^.  fol,  93.  p.  2. 
["  With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide. 
So  finely  spoNKa,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spide." 

Spenser's  Muiopotmus,  at.  45.] 

Spbino. 

"  Out  of  the  flint  spaoNoa  the  floud  that  folke  and  beaatea  Dnmke." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  15.  fol.  72.  p.  2. 
"  And  thus  is  mankind  or  manhode  of  matrimony  araoira.'* 

Jduf.  pass.  17.  fol.  90.  p.  I. 
*'  Tho  might  he  great  merueile  see. 
Of  euery  toth  in  his  degree 
SpaoNO  up  a  knight  with  spere  and  ahelde." 

Oower,  lib.  5.  fol.  108.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Anone  there  spbong  up  floure  and  gras." 

md.  fol.  103.  p.  1.  ool.  1. 
*'  Thou  shalt  eke  consider  al  the  cauaes  from  whence  they  be  sproho." 

Tale  qf  Chauetr,  fol  76.  p.  2.  ool.  2. 
"  Out  of  his  graue  spaoms  a  fayre  lyly." 

Myracle$  qfourLadf,  p.  32.  (1330.) 
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"  From  these  three  soimeB  that  Noah  left. 
And  others  of  their  bloud, 
Haue  tpRoirGK  all  naoions  on  the  earth/* 

GenemM,  ch.  10.  fol.  19. 
"  Happy  it  was  that  these  heretiquea  bfronob  up  in  Jiis  dayes." 

Gardner's  Declaration  S^c.  fol.  25.  p.  1. 
"  With  OUT  new  religion  new  logicke  is  sprono  furth  of  late." 

Dr.  Martin  of  Priestet  unlauful  Mariagea,  chapitre  5.  p.  52. 
"  Where  loue  his  pleasant  trainee  hath  sowen 
Her  beautie  hath  the  fruites  opprest, 
Ere  that  the  buddes  were  epROKC  and  blowen." 

Songea  ifc.  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  SfC.  fol.  S.  p.  2. 
"  Of  lingring  doubts  such  hope  is  sraoNa."  Ibid,  fol.  18.  p.  1. 
"  Wherupon  newe  war  spromo  betwene  them  and  us.*' 

Epitome  of  the  Title  Src  (1647.) 
"  From  whence  all  knightly  deeds  and  brave  atohievements  sprono." 

Poly^olbion,  song  8. 
["  For  both  the  lignage,  and  the.certein  sire 

From  which  I  sfrong,  from  mee  are  hidden  yitt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  3. 
"  Sweete  Love  devoyd  of  vUlanie  or  ill, 
But  pure  and  spotles^  as  at  first  he  sfrovu 
Out  of  th'  almighties  bosom,  where  he  nests." 

Speneer,  Teare$  of  the  Mueee. 
'*  Surely  I  would  you  had  your  wish :  for  then  should  not  I  now  nede 
to  bungle  up  yours  so  great  a  request,  when  presently  you  should  haue 
Bene  with  much  pleasure,  which  now  peraduenture  you  shall  read  with 
Bome  doubt,  leese  thynges  may  encrease  by  writyng  which  were  so 
great  in  doyng,  as  I  am  more  afrayd  to  leaue  behind  me  much  of  the 
matter^  than  to  gather  up  more  than  hath  sprong  of  the  trouth" 

Roger  Ascham's  letter  to  John  Astely,  p.  4. 
"  He  said ;  and,  mantled  as  he  was,  sprang  fortli. 
And  seiz'd  a  quoit  in  bulk  and  weight  all  those 
Transcending  far,  by  the  Fhseacians  used. 
Swiftly  he  swuwo,  and  from  hiB  vig'rouB  hand 
Dismissed  it." 

Cowper's  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  p.  208.] 

Stick. 

"  Thfi  haue  anone  the  coffre  sroxs.'* 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  180.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  This  coffer  in  to  his  chamber  is  brought 
Whiche  that  thei  finde  faste  stokr."  Jbii,  p,  2.  col,  1, 
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"  In  the  midest  thereof  was  an  anoile  of  Steele,  and  therein  btookb 
a  faire  sworde  naked  hy  the  point." 

HisL  of  Prince  Arthmr,  Ist  part,  eh.  3. 
"  There  to  abyde  stockkd  in  pryson." 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  boke  2.  p.  35.  (1531.) 

Stino. 

"  As  thoughe  he  stonobn  were  to  the  herte." 

Kmyghtes  Tale,  fol.  2.  p.  1.  ool.  I. 
"  If  CO  we  or  calfe,  shepe  or  oxe  swel 

That  any  worme  hath  eaten  or  hem  stongb 

Take  water  of  this  wel."  Pardonere  ProL  fol.  ^,  p.  2.  cxA.  1. 

"  I  suffered  to  beten  and  bound,  to  be  spateled  and  despysed,  to  be 
nayled  to  the  crosse,  crowned  with  thomes,  stokobn  to  the  herte  with 
a  spere." — Diuee  and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  14. 

"  The  fende  which  appered  in  the  lyknes  of  an  adder  to  £ue  and 
8TANGB  her  full  euyl." — Ibid.  10th  Comm.  cap.  3. 
**  With  serpents  full  of  yre 
Stong  oft  with  deadly  payne." 

Songes  S(C,  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey  SfC,  fol.  84.  p.  1. 
"  Who  so  euer  was  stong  or  venemyd  with  the  poyson  of  the  ser- 
pentes,  if  he  lokyd  upon  the  serpent  of  brasse  might  be  helyd." 

Declaradon  of  Chriete,  By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  7. 
"  The  people  were  stong  with  serpentes." — Ibid.  ci^.  7. 

["  For  hardly  could  be  hurt,  who  was  already  stong." 

Faerie  Q^eene,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  3. 
"  I  saw  a  wasp,  that  fiercely  him  defide. 
And  bad  him  battaile  even  to  his  iawes  ; 
Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  blood  forth  drawes." 

Spenser,  Visions  of  the  worldes  vanitie.^ 

Stink. 

"  Badde  wedes  whiche  somtime  stonkbn." 

Testament  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  313.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
["That,  through  the  great  contagion,  direful  deadly  stokck." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  2.  st.  4.] 

Strike. 

"Thou  shalt  strike  a  stroke  the  most  dolorous  that  euer  man 
btrokb." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  ch.  33. 

"  Drew  out  his  sword  and  stbok  him  such  a  buffet  on  the  helmet." 

Ibid.  ch.  111. 

"  They  lashed  together  with  their  swords,  and  somtime  they  stbokb 
and  somtime  they  foined."-— /6fV.  3d  part,  ch.  13. 
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"  And  when  thia  man  might  not  preuayle 
Jacob  to  ouerthrow, 
He  Jacob  stbokb  under  the  thigh." 

Genesis,  ch.  xxxii.  fol.  82.  p.  I. 
"  Frets  call  you  these,  (quoth  she)  He  fume  with  them : 
And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head." 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  p.  216. 
"  Myselfe  am  strookb  in  yeeres  I  must  confesse."   Ibid.  p.  217. 
"  lie  haue  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in 
lUyiia :  though  I  stroke  him  first;  yet  it 's  no  matter  for  that." 

Twel/e  Night,  p.  270. 
'*  With  endless  grief  perplext  her  stubborn  breast  she  strake." 

Poly-olbion,  song  7. 
["  Strokbk  this  knight  no  strokes  againe  replyes." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  translated  by  R,  C.  Esq, 
Windet  1594.  p.  110.  cant.  3.  St.  24. 
"  Lifts  up  his  hand  as  at  her  backe  he  ran. 
And  where  she  naked  show'd,  stroke  at  her  there." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  p.  113.  cant.  3.  st.  28. 
"  Methinks  these  holy  walls,  the  cells,  the  cloysters. 
Should  all  have  strook  a  secret  horror  on  you." 

Dry  den.  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  act  5.  sc.  1. 
"  And«  as  from  chaos,  huddled  and  deform'd, 
The  God  strook  fire,  and  lighted  up  the  lamps." 

Dry  den,  CEdipus,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

Swim. 

"  Sweare  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 
SwoM  ashore  (man)  like  a  ducke."  Tempest,  p.  10. 

"  You  neuer  swom  the  Hellespont." 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  act  1.  sc.  1. 
"  Put  myself  to  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  swom  to  land." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta. 

"  Fish  under  water 

Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearle,  and  swoom  blind  after." 

Camdens  Remains,  p.  338. 
['*  The  Norman  usurper,  partly  by  violence,  partly  by  falshood,  layd 
here  the  foundation  of  his  monarchic  in  the  people's  blood,  in  which  it 
hath  SWOM  about  500  yeares." — Lyfeof  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  p.  4. 

"  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India ;  and 
Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Goa,  resigned  his  charge.  In  a  ship, 
freighted  by  himself,  he  set  sail^  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulph  near 

2c 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Mehon  on  the  coast  of  China.  All  he  had  ac- 
quired was  lost  in  the  waves :  hia  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand, 
while  he  swimmed  with  the  other,  were  all  he  found  himself  possessed 
of,  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shore." 

Enc.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  63.] 

Swing*. 

"  The  fiery  Tihalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd, 
Which,  as  he  hreath'd  defiance  to  my  eares. 
He  swoNQ  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  windes." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  54. 

SwiNK. 

"  Some  put  hem  to  the  ploughe,  pleden  full  selde. 
In  settynge  and  sowynge  swonkbn  full  harde." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  fol.  1.  p.  1, 
"  Thei  had  that  thei  han  bbswonkb." 

Cfower,  lib.  1.  foL  22.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Aleyn  waxe  wery  in  the  dawning. 
For  he  had  swonkbk  all  the  long  nyght." 

Reeues  Tale,  fol.  17.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  nyght,  or  art  thou  Dronhe, 
Or  hast  thou  al  nyght  with  some  queen  iswonkb." 

Manciples  ProL  fol.  91.  p.  1,  col.  2. 

Will. 

"  And  saide,  if  that  he  might  acheue 
His  purpos,  it  shall' well  be  Yolde, 
^Q  so  that  thei  hym  helpe  wolbo." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  169.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Wind. 

"  And  with  the  clothes  of  hir  loue 
She  Hilled  all  hir  bedde  aboute. 
And  he,  whiche  nothyng  had  in  doute, 
Hir  wimple  wondb  aboute  his  cheke." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  121.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
"  Loue  bounde  hym  in  cradel  and  wonbb  in  cloutes  fol  poure." 

IHues  andPavper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  3. 

*  ["  So  we  see  that  Princes  not  in  gathering  much  money,  nor  in 
bearing  ouer  great  swino,  but  in  keping  of  frendes,  and  good  lawes, 
liue  most  merely,  and  raigne  most  surely."*— /!•  Asckam,  p.  19.] 
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Wit. 

_  « 

'*  For  God  it  wotb,  he  satte  ful  ofte  and  Songe 
When  that  his  shoe  fill  bitterly  hym  Wronge." 

Wife  of  Bathes  ProL  fol.  36.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Wring. 

*'  Hunger  in  hast  tho  hent  wastour  by  the  maw. 
And  WR0N6  him  so  bi  the  wombe,  that  his  eies  watred." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  7.  fol,  33.  p.  2. 

*'  For  whiche  he  wept  and  wronob  his  honde. 
And  in  the  bedde  the  blody  knyfe  he  Fonde." 

Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  fol.  21.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  So  hard  him  wbono  of  sharpe  desyre  the  payne." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  but  it  the  better  be  stamped,  and  the  venomous  ieuse  out 
WBONGBN,  it  is  lykely  to  empoysonen  all  tho  that  therof  tasten." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  To  moche  trusted  I,  wel  may  I  sayne. 
Upon  your  lynage,  and  your  fayre  tonge. 
And  on  your  teares  falsly  out  wrongb." 

Chaucer,  Phillis,  fol.  209.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  The  dome  of  God  is  lykened  to  a  bowe,  for  the  bowe  is  made  of  ii 
thynges,  of  a  wrokob  tree  and  ryght  strynge,  &c.  And  as  the  archer 
in  his  Shetynge  taketh  the  wrowgb  tree  in  hys  lyfte  honde,  and  the  ryght 
strynge  in  his  ryght  honde,  and  draweth  them  atwynne"  8ic,*^Diue8 
and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"And  then  Sir  Palomides  wailed  and  wrong  his  hands." 

Hist,  of  P.  Arthur,  2nd  part,  ch.  73. 
"  And  with  my  hand  those  grapes  I  tooke 
That  rype  were  to  the  show : 
And  WROHOB  them  into  Pharos  cuppe 

And  wyne  therof  did  make." — Genesis,  ch.  40*  fol.  100.  p.  1. 

"  Wiues  WRONG  their  hands." 

Songes  SfC.  by  the  Earte  of  Surrey  SfC.  fol.  89.  p.  1. 

"  Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 
In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong  ; 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and  strong." 

Poly-ollnon,  song  21 . 
*'  When  your  ignorant  poetasters  have  got  acquainted  with  a  strange 
word,  they  never  rest  till  they  have  wrong  it  in." 

j3.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  act  2.  sc.  4. 
2  c2 
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"  Conuoy  me,  Sibyll»  that  I  go  not  wramo." 

Douglas,  Prol.  of  boke  6.  p.  158. 

["  But  Messalina  neuer  more  loose  and  dissolute  in  lusts,  the  au- 
tumne  being  well  spent,  celebrated  in  her  house  the  feast  of  grape- 
gathering;  the  presses  were  wrong,  the  vessels  flowed  with  wine, 
women  danced  about  kirt  with  skins,  like  unto  mad  women,  solemni- 
zing the  feasts  of  Bacchus." 

Tacitus  Annales,  translated  by  Greenmey,  1622, 
boke  11.  31.  p.  152. 

"  Let  false  praise,  and  wroono  out  by  praiers,  be  restrained,  no 
lesse  than  malice  and  cruelty." — Ibid.  p.  228.] 

Yield. 

"  And  thus  thb  tyranne  there 
Beraft  hir  suche  thynge,  as  men  se3me. 
May  neuer  more  be  yolden  ageyne." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  11 4.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  glader  ought  his  frendes  be  of  his  deth. 
Whan  with  honour  ttolde  is  up  the  breth." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  11.  p.  2.ool.  1. 
"  Ne  had  I  er  now,  my  swete  herte  dere, 
Ben  TOLDE,  iwis,  I  were  nowe  not  here." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  179.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  said  Charles  so  sharply  assauted  the  towne  of  Dam,  that  in 
shorte  processe  after  it  was  yolden  unto  him." — Fabian,  p.  154. 

"  Yf  an  other  mannes  good  be  not  yolden  ayen  whan  it  may  be 
TOLDEN,  he  that  stale  it  doth  noo  verry  penaunce." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  12. 
["  Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny. 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yoldb  againe." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  11.  st.  17. 
"  And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde. 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  told." 

Ibid.  Two  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  cant.  7.  st.  30.] 

P. — Enough,  enough.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
may,  I  grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  antient  authors.  But 
does  this  import  us  anything? 

//. — Surely  much  :  if  it  shall  lead  us  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  words  we  use  in  discourse.  For,  as  fnr  as  we 
"  know  not  our  own  meaning;"  as  far  as  "our  purposes  are 
not  endowed  with  words  to  u^akc  them  known  \^*  so  far  we 
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"  gabble  like  things  most  brutish."  But  the  importance  rises 
higher  when  we  reflect  upon  the  application  of  words  to  Meta- 
physics. And  when  I  say  Metaphysics  ;  you  will  be  pleased 
to  remember^  that  all  general  reasonings  all  Politics,  Law, 
Morality  and  Divinity,  are  merely  Metaphysic. 

F. — ^Well.  You  have  satisfied  me  that  Wrong,  however 
written,  whether  Wrong,  Wrong,  or  Wrung,  (like  the  Italian 
Torto  and  the  French  Tort)  is  merely  the  past  tense  (or  past 
participle,  as  you  chuse  to  call  it)  of  the  verb  To  Wring:  and 
has  merely  that  meaning.  And  I  collect,  I  think  satisfactorily, 
from  what  you  have  said,  that 

Song — i.  e.  Any  thing  Singed,  Sang,  or  Sung,  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Sing :  as  Cantus  is  of  Canere,  and 
Ode  of  aeiSw.     That 

Bond'  "^  — ^however  spelled,  and  with  whatever  subaudi' 
Band  >tion  applied,  is  still  one  and  the  same  word,  and 
Bound   J  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bind, 

"  As  the  custome  of  the  lawe  hem  bonds." 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  (1530.)  p.  29. 

*'  We  shall  this  serpent  from  our  bondbs  chase." — Ibid,  p.  56. 

"  His  power  shall  fro  royalme  to  royalme 
The  BONDBs  stratche  of  his  royalte 
As  fEure  in  south  as  any  flode  or  any  see." — Ihid.  p.  156. 

"  As  the  custome  and  the  statute  bande." — Ibid,  p.  99. 

"  And  false  goddes  eke  through  his  worchynge 
With  royall  might  he  shall  also  despise. 
And  from  her  sees  make  hem  to  arise, 
And  fro  the  bandes  of  her  dwellynge  place 
Of  very  force  dryue  hem  and  enchace." — Ibid,  p.  155. 

"  Droue  theim  all  out  of  the  mayne  lande  into  isles  the  uttermost 
BONDES  of  al  Great  Briteigne." — Epitome  of  the  Kynges  Title  8fC, 

["  Let  him  (quoth  he)  in  bonds  goe  plead  his  cace, 
Thats  BOND,  and  fit  for  bondage  hath  a  graine, 
I  free  was  borne,  and  line,  and  free  in  place 
Will  die,  ere  base  cord  hand  or  foot  astraine. 

>  [It  is  questionable  whether  bound,  a  limit,  be  connected  with  the 
verb  To  Bind :  and  there  is  also  another  bond,  Bonba,  paterfamilias, 
which  forms  a  part  of  our  word  husbond  or  husband,  whose  origin  is 
entirely  distinct,  being  the  present  participle  of  Euan,  habitare,  incolere; 
and  which  furnishes  another  curious  instance  of  the  tendency  of  similar 
words  to  coalesce.     See  Additional  Notes, — Bd.] 
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Usde  to  my  sword,  and  used  palmes  to  beare 

Is  this  right  hand*  and  scomes  vile  gyues  to  weare." 

Godfrey  of  Bulhignef  translated  by  R,  C,  Esq. 

A   H  that  ^^^^  ^'  *^'  ^^^'  P^^^  1594.] 

Bundle — i.  e.  Bondel,  Bond^dalf  is  a  compound  of  two  par* 
ticiples  Bond  and  basl :  i.  e.  a  small  part  or  parcel  Bound  up. 

**  Papistrie  being  an  heresie,  or  rather  a  Bovdlb  made  up  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  heresies," 

Wamyng  agaynst  the  dangerous  Practises  ofPapistes*  (1569.) 

And  that 

Bit    1  — whether  used  (like  Morso,  Morceau,  or  Morsel) 

Bait  J  for  a  small  piece,  part,  or  portion  of  any  thing ;  or 
for  that  part  of  a  bridle  {imboccatura)  which  is  put  into  a 
horse's  mouth*;  or  for  that  hasty  refreshment  which  man  or 
beast  takes  upon  a  journey;  or  for  that  temptation  which  is 
offered  by  treachery  to  fish  or  fool ; — is  but  one  word  dif- 
ferently spelled,  and  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bite* 

"  Baits,  baits,  for  us  to  bite  at." — Sejanus,  act  2. 

["  She  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  batt, 
Yet  doubting  least  bis  hold  was  but  unsound." 

Faerie  Queene,  hooV  5.  cant.  5.  st  42.] 
And  that 

Battel — (a  term  used  at  Eton  for  the  small  portion  of 
food  which^  in  addition  to  the  College  allowance,  the  collegers 
receive  from  their  Dames,)  is  JBa/-bael.     And 

Bat-ful — (a  favourite  term  of  Drayton,)  is  a  similar  com- 
pound of  the  two  participles  Bat  and  Full. 

"  That  brook  whose  course  so  batpul  makes  her  mould." 

Poly-olbion,  song  10. 
"  Of  Bever's  batful  earth,  men  seem  as  though  to  fain. 

Reporting  in  what  store  she  multiplies  her  grain." — Jbid,  song  13. 
"  Tliere's  scarcely  any  soil  that  fitteth  by  thy  side. 

Whose  turf  so  batful  is,  or  bears  so  deep  a  swath." — X&ti^.80iig21. 
"  Which  for  the  batful  glebe,  by  nature  them  den/d. 

With  mighty  mines  of  coal,  abundantly  are  blest." — Ibid,  song  23. 

["  The  soile,  although  differing  somewhat  in  kinde,  yet  generally  is 

wilde  with  woods,  or  unpleasant  and  il-£auoured  with  marishes :  moist 

towards  Oallia :  more  windie  towards  Noricum  and  Pannony,  batful 

enough  ;  but  bad  for  fruit-bearing  trees." 

Description  of  Germanie,  translated  from  Tacitus, 
by  Richard  Greenwey.  1622. 
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"  Whether  or  no  ought  we  to  folowe  the  nature  of  groundes  that  be 
BATWELL,  which  bringe  moche  more  fruyte  than  they  receyued." 

Roherte  Whytmton,  Translation  of  Tullyes  Offyces, 

1534,  WynJdn  Worde. 
"  The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberment ; 
For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  battil  better." 

Faerie  Queew,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  38.] 

That 

Drunk — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Drink:  and 

Stroke — of  the  verb  To  Strike. 

Still  this  is  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of  participles  passing 
for  substantives  from  the  verbs  in  English  whose  characteristic 
letter  is  i  or  y. 

H. — Scanty  indeed,  if  these  were  all :  especially  if  we  in- 
clude, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  numerous  verbs  which  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  have  the  same  characteristic  letters.  But  I  will 
produce  enough  to  you  ;  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  be  tired 
with  their  abundance. 

F.^-That  is  more  than  I  can  possibly  undertake  ;  but  I  do 
engage  to  let  you  know  it  when  it  happens. 

H.— Throng — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Thring, 
Dpin^an,  comprimere,  constringere. 

F, — Thring  !  Where  is  that  word  to  be  found  in  English  ? 
H. — In  the  antient  New  Testament,  in  Gower,  in  Chaucer^ 
in  Douglas,  and  in  all  our  old  authors. 

"  He  was  thronoun  of  the  cumpanye." — Luke,  eh,  8.  v.  42. 

"  And  Ihesu  seyth,  who  is  it  that  touchide  me  ?  sotheli  alle  men 
denyiDge,  Petir  seide  and  the!  that  weren  with  him,  Commaundour, 
companyes  thrtnobn  and  tourmenten  thee,  and  thou  seist,  who  tou- 
chide me." — Ibid.  v.  45. 

"  A  naked  swerde  the  whiche  she  bare 
Within  hir  mantell  priuely, 
Betwene  hir  hondes  sodeinly 
She  toke,  and  through  hurherte  it  throngb." 

Gotcer,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  sodainly  anon  this  Damyan 
Gan  pullen  up  the  smocke,  and  in  he  throngs 
A  great  tent,  a  thrifty  and  a  longe." 

Marchauntee  Tale,  fol.  33.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  For  there  was  many  a  birde  singyng 

Throughout  the  yerde  al  thainoyno." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  But  in  his  sleue  he  gan  to  thbyno 

A  rasour  sharpe  and  wel  byting." — Ibid.  fol.  155.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  When  Calcas  knew  this  tretise  shulde  helde 
In  cousistorie  amonge  the  Grekes  sone 
He  gan  in  thbinob  forthe  with  lordes  olde 
And  set  hym  there  as  he  wont  to  done." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol..l82.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  But  your  glory  that  is  so  narowe  and  so  strayte  tbrokgbn  into  so 
lytel  boundes." — Boecius,  boke  2.  fol.  230.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

•'  'V^'^ith  blody  speres  rested  neuer  styl ; 
But  THRO  NO  now  here  now  there  amonge  hem  bothe 
That  euerich  other  slew,  so  were  they  wroth." 

Annelida  and  Arcite,  fol.  170.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  But  of  my  disease  me  lyst  now  a  whyle  to  speke,  and  to  infonne 
you  in  what  maner  of  blysse  ye  haue  me  thbono." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  306.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  What  shal  I  speke  the  care  but  payne,  euen  lyke  to  hel,  sore  hath 
me  assay  led,  and  so  ferforthe  in  payne  me  thronob,  that  I  leue  my  tre 
is  seer,  and  neuer  shal  it  frute  forth  bring." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Amang  the  men  he  thrang,  and  nane  him  saw." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  26. 
"  Remoif  all  drede,  Troianis,  be  not  agast, 
Pluk  up  your  hartis,  and  heuy  thouchtis  doun  thrino." 

Ibid,  p.  30. 
"  The  Grekis  ruschand  to  the  thak  on  hicht 
Sa  thik  thai  thbano  about  the  portis  all  nycht. 
That  like  ane  wall  they  umbeset  the  yettis." 

Ibid,  booke  2.  p.  53. 
'    "  The  rumour  is,  doun  thruko  und^r  this  mont 
Enceladus  body  with  thunder  lyis  half  Bront," 

Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  87. 
"  All  folkis  cnuiroun  did  to  the  coistis  thrino." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  131. 
"  And  cuer  his  schynand  swerd  about  him  Swung 
Quhil  at  the  last  in  Volscens  mouth  he  thbano." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  292. 
"  And  of  hys  inemys  sum  inclusit  he, 
Kessauand  al  that  thrang  to  the  entre : 
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Ane  full  he  was,  and  witles  ane  nithing, 
Persauit  not  Tumus  Rutuliane  king 
So  violentlie  thrino  in  at  the  yet." — Douglas,  p.  304. 
"  The  bustuous  StreJce  throw  al  the  armour  thbang." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  334. 
"  The  matrouns  and  young  damysellis,  I  wys. 
That  grete  desire  has  sic  thing  to  behald, 
Thbing  to  the  stretis  and  hie  wyndois  thik  fald." 

Ibid,  tooke  13.  p.  472. 
"  When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  his  part  goe  to  the  worst,  hee  throng 
into  the  thickest  presse  with  a  sword  in  his  hand." 

Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  127. 
"  Sir  Launcelot  thbang  in  the  thick  of  the  presse." 

Ibid.  3d  part,  ch.  150. 
"  And  so  it  hapt  when  Joseph  came 

His  brethren  them  amonge. 
They  stript  from  him  his  partie  coate 

And  then  with  thrust  and  throng 
They  cast  him  in  an  emptie  pit." — Genesis,  ch.  37.  fol.  93.  p.  2. 

Strong — is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  String.    A 

STRONG  man  \s,  a  man  well  Strung\ 

"  Orpheus,  whose  sweet  harp  so  musically  strong, 

Inticed  trees  and  rocks  to  follow  him  along." 

Poly-olbiott,  song  21. 
"  And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart 

With  cries  and  tears  had  testified  her  smart ; 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul. 
New  STRUNG,  and  stifFer  bent  her  softer  soul." 

Dryden,  Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo, 
[**  I  saw  an  harpe  stroong  all  with  silver  twyne." 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time, 
"  Phoebus  shall  be  the  author  of  my  song. 
Playing  on  ivorie  harp  with  silver  string." 

Spenser,  VirgUs  Gnat, 
— —  "  nor  fear  I  foil 

From  the  Phaeacians,  save  in  speed  alone ; 

For  I  have  suffered  hardships,  dash'd  and  drench 'd 

By  many  a  wave,  nor  had  I  food  on  board 

At  all  times,  therefore  am  I  much  unstrung." 

Cowper's  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  p.  211.] 

»  [*'  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  whan  he  sees 

Ourselves  well  sinrwsu  to  our  defence." — King  John,  p.  23." 
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BoLD-*-is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Build. 

Bolt — is  the  same. — — You  seem  surprised  :  which  does 
not  surprise  me ;  because,  I  imagine,  you  are  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb  To  Build;  which  has  been 
much  degraded  amongst  us  by  impostors.  There  seems  there- 
fore to  you  not  to  be  the  least  shadow  of  corresponding  signi- 
fication between  the  verb  and  its  participle.  Huts  and  hovels, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  merely  things  Raised  up.  You  may 
call  them  habitations,  if  you  please ;  but  they  are  not  Buildings 
(i.  e.  Buildens^ :)  though  our  modern  architects  would  fain 
make  them  pass  for  such,  by  giving  to  their  feeble  erections  a 
strong  name.  Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bylban,  To  confirm.  To  establish,  To  make  firm  and 
sure  and  fast,  To  consolidate,  To  strengthen  ;  and  is  applicable 
to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling  places. 

"  Amyd  the  clois  undar  the  heuio  all  bare 

Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mekle  fare  altare, 

Heccuba  thidder  with  hir  childer  for  bbilo 

Ran  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  swarmes. 

Hot  quhen  she  saw  how  Priamus  has  tane 

His  armour  so,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying ; 

Quhat  fuliche  thocht»  my  wretchit  spous  and  kinge, 

Mouis  the  now  sic  wappynnis  for  to  weild  ? 

Quhidder  haistis  thou  ?  quod  sche,  of  ne  sic  bbild 

Haue  we  now  myster,  nor  sic  defendoris  as  the." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  56. 
[ "  Most  noble  Anthony, 

Let  not  the  peece  of  vertue,  which  is  set 

Betwixt  us  as  the  cjrment  of  our  loue 

To  keepe  it  buildbd,  be  the  ramme  to  batter 

The  fortresse  of  it" — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  352.  col.  1.] 

And  thus  a  man  of  confirmed  courage,  i.  e.  a  confirmed 
heart,  is  properly  said  to  be  a  Buildedy  Built ^  or  bold  man ; 
who,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  termed  B^te,  Bylbeb,  Eie-byib, 
Eie-bylbeb  as  well  as  Balb.  The  Anglo-Saxon  words  Bolb 
and  Bolt,  i.  e.  Buildedy  Built,  tire  both  likewise  used  indiffer- 
ently for  what  we  now  call  a  Building  (i.  e.  Buildcn)  or  strong 
edifice. 

>  [Such  an  account  of  the  Verbal  Substantive  is  quite  inadmissible. 
See  Additional  Note  on  the  Present  Participle. — £d.] 
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Bolt,  as  we  now  apply  it,  is  that  by  which  a  door,  shutter, 
&c.  is  fastened  or  strengthened. 

Drop — ^Any  thing  Dripped;  the  past  participle  of  To  Drip. 

So  DRIPPING  i.  e.  DRIPPEN. 

Chop — ^Any  thing  Chipped :  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Chip, 

Plot — ^i,  e.  Flighted.  A. plighted  agreement;  any  agree- 
ment to  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  have  plighted 
their  faith  to  each  other. 

"  PUgrames  and  Palmers  fltost  hem  togyther 
For  to  seke  S.  James  aad  sayntes  at  Rome." 

Vunono/P.  PioughmaH,  fol.  1.  p.  2. 

Plbdgb-'— i.  e.  Pleght:  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb 
To  Plight.  The  thing  Plighted ;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Flihtan,  Exponere  vel  objicere  periculo,  spondere,  oppigne- 
rare. 

Spot     1  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Spit,  A.-S. 

Spout  J  Spittan.  Spot  is  the  matter  Spitten,  Spate, 
or  Spitted:  and  spout  is  the  place  whence  it  was  Spitten  or 
Spate. 

Snot     ")  Is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Smte\  A.-S, 

Snout  J  Snytan,  emungere,  To  Wipe.  Snot  the  matter 
Suited  or  wiped  away.     Snout  the  part  Snited  or  wiped* 


>  [This  verb  remained  in  use  up  to  the  last  century.  Grrew,  descri- 
bing the  various  uses  of  the  tongue,  says,  "  Nor  would  any  one/'  without 
it,  "be  able  to  Snite  his  nose,  or  to  sneeze :  in  both  which  actions  the 
passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  being  intercepted  by  the 
tongue,  'tis  forced,  as  it  then  ought  to  do,  to  go  through  the  nose." 
Cosmologia  Sacra,  1701.  p.  26. 

Mr.  Tooke  reverses  the  order  in  which  Wachtcr  and  Ihre  place  these 
words ;  for  they  derive  the  verb  Snuiten,  Snutien,  from  the  noun  Snuit, 
Snut,  the  Snout.  And  indeed  we  can  hardly  derive  the  Snout  of  a  pig 
from  the  act  of  wiping.  Moreover,  To  wipe,  generally,  is  not  an  ad- 
equate translation  of  Snytan.  "  Snot  est  a  snuitbn,  ct  hoc  a  snuit, 
nasus."  Wachter.  "  Snttan,  a  snut,  rostrum.  Metaphorice  de  candelse 
purgatione."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  application  of  the  same  word 
to  the  nose  and  to  a  candle,  or  the  nozzle  of  a  lamp,  prevails  among  the 
Romance  as  well  as  the  Teutonic  dialects :  see  Moucher,  Menage ;  Mu^ 
catorium,  Emunctoria,  &c.,  Ducange ;  and  Emunctorium,  CanbeUpiytelf, 
i£lfric's  Glossary,  p.  61 .  The  derivation  of  Mouchoir  de  con  from  Mus^ 
catorium,  "  quod  collum  defendit  a  muscis"  will  not,  I  suppose,  obtain 
credit,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  homelier  one,  sdthough,  as 
Menage  says,  "  ce  mot  de  fnoucher  donne  une  vilaine  image." — En.] 
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"  He  that  snitbs  his  nose,  and  hath  it  not,  forfeits  his  face  to  the 
king." — Ray* 8  Proverbial  Sayings,  p.  68. 

Shot 

Shotten 

Shut 

Shutti^e 

Shuttle  cork 

Shoot 

Shout 

Shit 

Shitten 

Shittle 

Sheet 

Scot 
Italian    Scotto 
French  Escot,  ecot 
Italian    Schiatta 

Scout 

SCATES 

Skit 
Skittish 

Dutch     SCHEET 

Sketch 

Dutch     SCHETS 

Italian    Schizzo 
French  Esquisse 
Latin     Sagitta 

"  About  me  than  my  swerde  I  belt  agane, 
And  8CH0TB  my  lefte  arme  in  my  scheild  all  mete." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p«  61. 

"  Syne  tuke  his  wand,  quhare  with,  as  that  thai  tel. 
The  pail  saulis  he  cauchis  out  of  hell. 
And  uthir  sum  thare  gaith  gan  scbetb  fill  hot, 
Deip  in  the  sorouful  grisle  hellis  Pot," — Ibid,  booke  4.  p,  108. 

"  All  kynd  defensis  can  Troianis  prouide. 
Threw  stanis  doun,  and  shotts  here  and  thare, 
At  euery  part  or  opin  fenister."— JWrf.  booke  9.  p.  296. 
**  The  archer  shetyngb  in  this  bowe  is  Cr3rste." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  15. 
"  Eke  Hanniball  when  fortune  him  outshit 
Clene  from  his  reigne,  and  from  all  his  entent." 

Songes,  8fC.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  SfC.  fol.  20.  p.  >. 


All  these^  so  variously  written, 
pronounced  and  applied,  have  but 
one  common  meaning:  and  are  all 
the  past  participle,  fceac,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  verb 
Scycan,  j-citan.  To  Shite,  i.  e.  pro- 
jicere,  dejicere.  To  throw.  To  cast 
forth.  To  throw  out. 

Under  the  article  sheet,  Junius 
promised— ^'VariarumvocabuUj'ceafc 
acceptionum  exempla,  Deo  vitam  vi- 
resque  largiente.  Lectori  suppeditabit 
lexicon  nostrum  Anglo-Saxonicum.'^ 
But  this  has  not  been  performed. 
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"  'TIb  one  of  those  odd  tricks  whicli  sorow  shoots 
Out  of  the  minde,"'^ Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  358. 

"  I  shall  heare  abide  the  hourely  shot 
Of  angry  eje^.'^—^Cymbeline,  p.  370. 

"  Another  soul  into  my  body  shot." — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

The  French  used  formerly  this  same  word  in  the  same 
general  meaning — 

"  Les  autres  Nes  qui  nerent  mie  cele  par  guenchies»  furent  entrees  en 
boche  d'Auie ;  et  ce  est  la,  ou  li  Braz  Sain  lorge  chiet  en  la  grant 
mer."— FtWc  Hardkuin,  edit.  1601.  p.  18. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  verbs  whose  - 
characteristic  letter  is  i  or  y,  to  form  the  past  tense  in  this 
manner;  and  our  ancestors  wrote  it  ad  libitum,  either  with  o, 
or  A  broad,  or  ou,  or  oo,  or  u,  or  i  short. 

That  a  shot — from  a  gun,  or  bow,  or  other  machine,  means 
— something  Cast  or  Thrown  forth,  needs  neither  instance  nor 
explanation  to  persuade  you.     But  a  shot  window  may  re-  ^ 

quire  both. 

"  And  forth  he  goth,  ielous  and  ameroue, 

Tyl  he  came  to  the  carpenters  hous, 

A  lytel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrowe. 

And  dressed  him  by  a  shot  wyndowe.'' 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  13.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Quharby  the  day  was  dawing  wele  I  knew ; 

Bad  bete  the  fyre,  and  the  candyll  alicht. 

Syne  blissit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht ; 

Ane  scHOT  wyndo  unschet  ane  litel  On  Char" 

Douglas,  prol.  to  booke  7.  p.  202. 

A  SHOT  window  means  a  projected  window,  thrown  out 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  front :  What  we  now  call  a  Bow  window. 
And  this  was  a  very  common  method  in  our  antient  houses 
(many  of  which  still  remain)  ]  and  was  a  circumstance  worth 
the  painting  poet's  notice  ;  as  affording  a  much  better  station 
for  the  serenading  Clerk.  Absolon  (whom  I  think  I  now  see) 
than  that  which  Mr.  Urry  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  assign  to  him*. 


'  Mr.  Urry  alters  the  text  to  "shop"  window. 
Mr.  yyrwhitt  retains  shot  window ;  but  says — *'  lliat  is,  I  suppose, 
a  window  that  was  shut." 
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When  Speed  (in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  p.  27.)  says 
to  Launce — **  He  to  the  alehouse  with  you  presently ;  where 
for  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  haue  five  thousand  wel- 
comes ;" what  else  does  he  say,  but  that— For  five  pence 

Cast  down,  or.  For  one  Cast  of  five  pence,  he  shall  have  five 
thousand  welcomes  ? 

A  SHOTTEN  herring,  is  a  herring  which  has  Cast  or  Thrown 
forth  its  spawn. 

A  SHOOT  of  a  tree,  (In  Italian  schiatta',  which  is  the 
same  participle)  is — That  which  the  tree  has  Cast  forth,  or 
Thrown  forth. 

"  Quhare  stude  ane  wod,  with  8cboi7ta17d  bewis  schene.'^ 

Douglas,  boke  6.  p.  189. 

A  shout  ("a  word/'  says  Johnson,  "of  which  no  etymo- 
logy is  known'')  is  no  other  than  the  same  participle  diflferently 
spelled,  and  applied  to  sound  Thrown  forth  from  the  mouth. 

"  The  nobles  bended  as  to  loue's  statue,  and  the  commons  made  a 
shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  showts." — Coriolanus,  p.  11. 

"  You  SHOOT  me  forth  in  acclamations  hyperbolical. 
As  if  I  lou'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  pray8e8."^/Wrf.  p.  7. 

"  —   ■■  They  threw  their  caps 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  homes  o'  th'  moone. 
Shooting  their  emulation." — Ibid,  p.  2. 

*<  Unshoot  the  noise  that  banish'd  Martins; 
Repeale  him:*— Ibid.  p.  29. 

Shut  and  shit  are  also  the  past  tense  (and  therefore  past 
participle)  of  the  verb  To  Shite.  And  though,  according  to 
the  modern  fashion,  we  now  write — To  Shut  the  door — the 
common  people  generally  pronounce  it  more  properly  and 
nearly  to  the  original  verb,  and  say — lo  Shet  the  door:  Which 
means  to  Throw  or  Cast  the  door  to.     But  formerly  it  was 


1  Ferrari  derives  schiatta  from  "Caudes,  Caudico,  Ciocco,  Caudicata, 
Schiatta:"  or  from  *' Scaturiendo  "  or  from  "Scopus,** — Menage  dis« 
approves  these,  and  says — "  Crederei  piutosto  derivasse  da  Planta, 
Exsplanta,  Schianta,  Schiatta."  And,  upon  second  thoughts,  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  this  latter  derivation  from  Planta  i  that  Jiis  "Qreierei 
piutosto"  is  converted  into-—**  Nc  viene  al  sicuro" 
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otherwise  written  and  pronounced  :  nor  hod  a  false  delicacy 
proscribed  a  very  innocent  and  decent  word^  till  affectation 
made  it  otherwise. 

"  Forsothe  bifore  the  faith  cam,  we  weren  kepte  undur  the  lawe  shit 
togidir  in  to  that  faith  that  was  to  be  shewid.  And  so  the  lawe  was 
oure  litel  mastir  in  Crist." — Galathies,  ch.  ii.  (v.  23,  24.) 

"  These  han  power  of  shittyno  heuen,  that  yt  reyne  not  in  the  daies 

of  her  prophecie." — Apocalips,  ch.  xi.  (v.  6.) 

"  There  Christ  is  in  kingedome  to  close  and  to  shit. 

And  to  open  it  to  hem,  and  heuens  blisse  shewe." 

Vis,  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  1.  fol.  2.  p.  2. 

"  Marchaunts  meten  with  him  and  made  him  abide 

And  8HITTJ8  hym  in  her  shoppes  to  shewen  her  ware." 

Ibid.  pass.  3.  fol.  11.  p.  1. 
"  For  there  is  none  so  lytel  thyng 

So  hyd  ne  closed  with  shttttno 

That  it  ne  is  sene." — Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  127.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  the  sothfast  gamer  of  the  holy  gra3rne. 

As  sayth  Ouydo,  was  a  mayde  swete. 

In  whome  was  shtttb,  sothely  for  to  sayne. 

The  sacred  store." — Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  128. 
"  For  of  her  wombe  the  cloyster  virginall 

Was  euer  cliche  bothe  firste  and  laste 

Closed  and  shyttb,  as  castell  pryncipall. 

For  the  holy  ghoste  deidsed  it  and  caste, 

And  at  bothe  tymes  shtttb  as  lyke  faste 

In  her  chyldynge  no  more  through  grace  ybroke 

Than  at  her  conceyuynge  than  it  was  unloke." — Ibid,  p.  210. 

"  Fader  Joseph,  ye  knowe  well  that  ye  buryed  the  body  of  Jhesu 
and,  fader,  ye  knowe  well  that  we  shtttb  you  in  prison,  and  we  coude 
not  fynde  you  therin,  and  therfore  tell  us  what  befell  there.     Then 
Joseph  answered  and  sayd.  Whan  ye  dyde  shyttb  me  in  the  close  pry- 
son"  &c. — Nychodemus  Gospell,  ch.  13. 

"Than  they  lad  them  in  to  theyr  synagoge,  and  whan  they  had 
shyttb  the  dores  surely  they  toke  theyr  lawes,"  &c. — Ibid.  ch.  15. 

"  Shyttb  myghtely  your  gates  with  yren  barres."— /Wrf.  ch,  15. 

"  All  the  gates  and  shyitynges  with  yren  barres  and  boltes  all  to 
braste  in  his  holy  comynge." — Ibid,  ch.  16. 

"Whan  man  or  woman  sholde  pray,  they  sholde  go  in  to  theyr 
chambre  and  shyttb  the  dore  to  them.  The  dore  that  we  sholde 
SHTTTB  ben  our  fyue  wyttes  outwarde,  to  flee  dystraccion." 

Diu€9  and  Pauper,  fyrste  Comm,  cap.  54. 
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"  She  aaye,  that  she  hadde  leuer  to  shtttb  henelfe  all  qnyek  ia  the 
graae«  than  to  harme  eny  soule  that  God  made  to  his  lykenease." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  4. 

"The  yates  of  this  cyte  shall  neuer  be  shyttk." — Ibid.  ch.  11. 

"  Sometymes  the  mouth  of  the  matrice  is  so  large  and  ample  that  it 
cannot  conueniently  shttte  itselfe  together,  nether  contayne  the  feture 
or  conception."-^ByrM  of  Mankynde,  foL  41.  p.  1. 

"  And  holding  out  her  fyngers,  shtttinq  together  her  hand/'  &c. 

Ibid,  fol.  51.  p.  1. 
"  The  woman  sealeth  her  matrice  verye  fastelye  enclosed  and  shtttb, 
in  so  muche"  &c. — Ibid^  fol.  84.  p.  2. 

"  The  foure  sayde  bishoppes  denounced  kynge  Ihon  with  his  realme 
of  Englande  accursed,  and  shitte  faste  the  doores  of  the  churches." 

Fabian,  p.  28. 

"  That  boke  whiche  as  sainct  lohan  saith  in  the  Apocalyps  is  so  shtt 
with  vii  elapses,  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  by  the  lambe,  that  whan 
he  8HTTTETH,  then  can  no  man  open  it ;  and  whan  he  openeth  it,  than 
can  no  man  shyt  it." 

Sir  r.  Mores  Workes,  A  Dialogue,  SfC.  1st  boke,  p.  Ill, 

"  The  temple  of  Christ  is  mans  harte,  and  God  is  not  included  nor 
8HiT>  in  any  place." — Ibid.  p.  122. 

["  Syr  Thomas  More  being  shit  up  so  close  in  prison." — Letters  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  Daughter,  Feb.  1,  1532.  p.  142.] 

"  Goddes  determinacioiis  be  hydden  frome  us,  and  euery  wyndowe 
SHYT  up,  where  we  myghte  pere  into  them." 

Gardeners  Declaration  against  loye,  fol.  45.  p.  2. 
"  His  disciples  knew  not  how  he  entryd,  the  dores  being  shit." 

A  Declaration  of  Christe.  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  8. 

f "  Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Unlesse,  to  please,  it  selfe  it  can  appUe  ; 
But  shouldred  is,  or  out  of  doors  quite  shit." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe."] 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  notice,  that  the  expression  of — getting  shut  of  a  thing — 
means — to  get  a  thing  throw^n  ofF  or  Cast  from  U8^     And 

>  [See  the  Rev.  R.  Forby's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  ii.  p.  297,  v. 
Shbt,  and  Shittbn  Satubdat,  the  Saturday  in  Passion  Week. — £0.] 

3  [ ««  This  outward  sainted  deputie, 

Whose  setled  visage,  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowle^  is  yet  a  divell : 
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that  a  Weaver's  shuttlb  or  shittlb  {Shui-del,  ShU-del) 
means  a  small  instrument  shot,  i.  e.  Thrown  or  Cast, 

"  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  a  workman 
As  e*er  shot  sauttlb/' — B.  and  Fletcher,  The  Coaeombe,  p.  d34« 

A  sHUTTLG-cork  or  sHtTTLE-cork  has  the  same  meaning* 
i.  e.  A  cork  Thrown  or  Cast  (backward  and  forward). 

Sheet,  (whether  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  a  sheet  of  water,  a 
SHEET  of  lightning,  a  sheet  anchor,  8cc.)  is  also  the  same 
participle  j*ceat. 

What  we  now  write  sheet  anchor  was  formerly  written 
SHOT  anchor. 

"  Certaine  pnuers  shoulde  ther  be  sayd  :  and  thys  was  against  the 
stone  the  very  shots  anker." 

Sir  T,  Mores  Workes,  A  Dialogue  SfC,  2d  boke,  p.  195. 

"  Thei  runne  to  the  heresie  of  the  Donatistes  as  to  a  shoote  anker.'* 

T)raictise  0/  the  pretensed  Marriage  ofFriestes,  ch.  2. 

But,  besides  the  above  different  ways  of  writing  and  pro* 
nouncing  this  same  participle,  as  with  other  verbs ;  we  have, 
with  this  verb,  another  source  of  variation.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
yc  was  pronounced  both  as  sh  and  as  sk.  The  participle 
therefore  of  pcitan,  upon  that  account,  assumes  another  ap- 
parently different  form :  and  this  diflferent  pronunciation  (and 
consequently  different  writing)  has  ^iven  us  scot,  scout, 
scate,  and  skit*. 

Scot  and  shot  are  mutually  interchangeable.  They  are 
merely  one  and  the  same  word,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon  pceat, 
the  past  participle  of  pciCan  ;  the  pc  being  differently  pro- 
nounced. Scot  free,  scot  and  lot,  Rome-scoT,  &c.  are  the 
same  as  shot  free,  shot  and  lot,  Rome-SHOT,  See. 

His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appeare 
A  pond,  as  deepe  as  hell." 

Measure  for  Measure,  1st  folio,  act  3.  so.  1.  p.  71. 
See  Malone's  edition,  volume  2 ;  and  Johnson's  foolish  note.     "  To 
cast  a  pond  is  to  empty  it  of  mud." 

Aristophanes  in  the  first  scene  of  his  comedy,  intitled  '  Feace,*  speaks 
of  Acor  Karaifiarov,  The  epithet  has  exceedingly  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators.    It  means  merely,  Jupiter  the  shiter.]] 

»  [See  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  act  3.  sc.  2. 

Scaro-^ayos,  merdi-vonis. 
See  also  ^kqtos,  merda;  and  SctraXoc  in  Aristophanes.] 

2  D 
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The  Italians  have  (from  us)  this  same  word  scotto,  applied 
and  used  by  them  for  the  same  parpose  as  by  as.  Dante  uses 
it  in  his  Purgatory^ :  and  is  censured  for  the  use  of  it,  by  those 
who,  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  low,  tavern 
expression  ;  and  applicable  only  to  a  tavern  reckoning.  And 
from  this  Italian  scotto,  the  French  have  their  Escot,  Ecot, 
employed  by  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  word  has  extremely  puzzled  both  the  Italian  and 
French  etymologists.  Its  use  and  application  they  well  knew: 
they  could  not  but  know :  it  was — ^'  L'argent  je/^e*  sur  la  table 
de  Phote,  pour  prix  du  repas  qu'on  a  pris  chez  lui." — But  its 
etymology,  or  the  real  signification  of  the  word,  taken  by  itself, 
(which  alone  could  afford  the  reason  why  the  word  was  so  used 
and  applied,)  intirely  escaped  them.  Some  considered  that, 
in  a  tavern,  people  usually  pay  for  what  they  have  eaten :  these 
therefore  imagined  that  scotto  might  come  from  Excoctus  of 
Coquere;  and  that  it  was  used  for  the  payment  of  Excoctus 
cibtis.     ExcoctOf  EscotiOf  ScoUo. 

Others  considered  that  men  did  not  always  eat  in  a  tavern ; 
and  that  their  payment,  though  only  for  wine,  was  still  called 
SCOTTO.  These  therefore  fixed  upon  a  common  circumstance, 
viz.  that,  whether  eating  or  drinking,  men  were  equally  forced 
or  compelled  to  pay  the  reckoning :  they  therefore  sought  for 
the  etymology  in  Cogere  and  Excogere.  Coacto,  Excoacto, 
Excocto,  ExcottOf  Scotto. 

Indeed,  if  the  derivation  must  necessarily  have  been  found 
in  the  Latin,  I  do  not  know  where  else  they  could  better  have 
gone  for  it.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  into  which  both  the 
Italian  and  Latin  etymologists  have  fallen,  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Italian  must  be  found  in  the  Latin,  and  all  the  Latin  in  the 
Greek  :  for  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  bulk  and  foundation 
of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek ;  but  great  part  of  the  Latin  is 
the  language   of  our  Northern  ancestors,  grafted  upon  the 


>  [''L'alto  fato  di  Dio  sarebbe  rotto 
Se  Lete  si  passasse,  e  tal  vivanda 
Fosse  gustata  senza  alcuno  scotto 
Di  pentimento,  che  lagrime  spanda." 

//  Purgatorio  di  Dante,  cant.  80.] 
«  [Ital.  Gittare,    French  Jetter.'] 
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Greek.     And  to  our  Noribern  language  the  etymologist  must 
go,  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish  : 
and  there,  without  any  twisting  or  turning  or  ridiculous  forcing 
and  torturing  of  words,  he  will  easily  and  clearly  find  it.    We 
want  therefore  the  testimony  of  no  historians  to  conclude  that 
the  founders  of  the  Roman  state  and  of  the  Latin  tongue  came 
not  from  Asia,  but  from  the  North  of  Europe.     For  the  lan- 
guage cannot  lye.     And  from  the  language  of  every  nation  we 
may  with  certainty  collect  its  origin.     In  the  same  manner ; 
even  though  no  history  of  the  fact  had  remained  ;  and  though 
another  Virgil  and  another  Dionysius  had  again,  in  verse  and 
prose,  brought  another  £neas  from  another  Troy  to  settle  mo* 
dern  Italy,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  government ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  false  history,  or  silence  of  history,  we 
should  be  able,  from  the  modern  language   of  the  country 
(which  cannot  possibly  lye)  to  conclude  with  certainty  that 
our  Northern  ancestors  had  again  made  another  successful  ir- 
ruption into  Italy,  and  again  grafted  their  own  language  upon 
the   Latin,  as  before  upon  the  Greek.     For  all  the  Italian, 
which  cannot  be  easily  shewn  to  be  Latin,  can  be  easily  shewn 
to  be  our  Northern  language. 

It  would  therefore,  1  believe,  have  been  in  some  degree 
useful  to  the  learned  world  ;  if  the  present  system  of  this 
country  had  not,  by  a*  [shameful  persecution  and  a  most  un- 
constitutional, illegal,  and  cruel  sentence,  destroyed]  that 
virtuous  and  harmless  good  man,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  For 
he  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  agreed  with  me  to  undertake, 
in  conjunction,  a  division  and  separation  of  the  Latin  tongue 
into  two  parts  :  placing  together  in  one  division  all  that  could 
be  clearly  shewn  to  be  Greek ;  and  in  the  other  division,  all 
that  could  be  clearly  shewn  to  be  of  Northern  extraction.  And 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  this  circumstance  ;  not  to 
revive  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  man  who  deserved 
[reward  rather  than  punishment ;]   but  because,  he  being  dead 

>  [The  words  in  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  first  edition.  Mr. 
Wakefield  left  Dorchester  gaol  on  the  29th  of  May  1801,  having  been 
imprisoned  there  for  two  years ;  and  died  on  the  9th  of  September  in 
the  same  year. — ^En.] 

2d2 
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and  I  Bpeedily  to  follow  bimi  you  may  perhaps  excite  and  en« 
courage  some  other  persons  more  capable  to  execute  a  plaa, 
which  would  be  so  useful  to  your  favourite  etymological 
amusement*  I  say^  you  must  encourage  them  :  for  there  ap- 
pears no  encouragement  in  this  country  at  present  [but  for  the 
invention  of  new  taxes  and  new  penalties,  for  spies  and  inform- 
ers ;]  which  swarm  amongst  us  as  numerously  as  our  volunteers 
[in  this  our  present  state  of  siege;]  with  this  advantage,  that 
none  of  the  former,  [neither  taxes,  nor  penalties,  nor  spies,] 
are  ever  rejected  on  account  of  their  principles. 

Good  God  !  This  country  [in  a  state  of  siege]  ! What 

cannot  an  [obstinate  system  of  despotism  and  corruption]  at- 
chieve !  America,  [Ireland,]  Corsica,  Hanover,  with  all  our 
antient  dependents,  friends  and  allies,  [All  lost,  All  gone!] 
And  in  how  short  a  time  !  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
[persecuted  and  plundered]  island  (the  only  remaining  spot) 
[now  in  a  state  of  siege  !]  Besieged  collectively  by  France  from 
without:  [and  each  individual  at  home,  more  disgracefully 
and  daily  besieged]  in  his  house  by  swarms  of  [tax  collectors, 
assessors,  and  supervisors,  armed  with  degrading  lists,  to  be 
signed  under  precipitated  and  ensnaring  penalties;]  whilst  his 
growing  rents,  like  the  goods  of  an  insolvent  trader,  are  [pre- 
maturely attached]  in  the  hands  of  his  [harassed  tenants,] 
who  now  suddenly  find  that  they  too  have  a  new  and  additional 
rent,  beyond  their  agreement,  to  pay  to  a  new  and  unforeseen 
landlord. 

F, — ^Turn  your  thoughts  from  this  subject.  Get  out  of  the 
way  of  this  vast  rolling  mass,  which  might  easily  have  been 
stopped  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  but  must  now  roll  to 
the  bottom.  Why  should  it  crush  you  unprofitably  in  its 
course  ?  [The  die  is  certainly  cast,  although  we  had  not  a  fo- 
reign enemy  in  the  world.] 

H. — "Ever  right,  Menenius.     Ever,  Ever.'* 

A  SCOUT  has  been  supposed,  in  some  manner  (but  it  is  not 
attempted  to  be  shewn  in  what  manner)  to  belong  to  the  verb 
Ecouter,  Escouter,  auscultare,  To  Listen :  and  this,  merely 
because  of  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  and  letters  of  that  verb. 
But  is  listening  the  usual  business  of  a  scout  ?  Are  his  ears 
all,  and  his  eyes  nothing?  Is  he  no  good  scout  who  retarns 
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with  intelligence  of  what  he  has  seen*  of  the  enemy,  unless  he 
has  likewise  overheard  their  deliberations?  Is  an  Om^-scout 
at  Cricket  sent  to  a  distance,  that  he  may  the  better  listen  to 
what  is  passing?  A  scout  means  (subaud.  some  one,  any 
one)  SENT  out.  Say  before  an  army,  to  collect  intelligence  by 
any  means :  but,  I  suppose,  by  his  eyes  rather  than  by  his 
ears ;  and  to  give  notice  of  the  neighbourhood  or  position  8cc. 
of  an  enemy.  Sent  out,  (which  1  have  here  employed,  be- 
cause it  is  the  word  most  used  in  modern  discourse)  is  equiva- 
lent to  Thrown  or  Cast.  The  Anglo-Saxon  8ent>an  was  used 
indifferently  for  8citan :  and  send,  in  Old  English,  for 
Thrown  or  Cast.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  verse  22, 
our  modern  translation  says — ''  Oft  times  it  hath  Cast  him 
into  the  fire  and  into  the  waters."  Which  our  Old  English 
translation  renders — "  Ofte  he  hath  sente  him  bothe  in  to 
fier  and  in  to  watir."  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  it — "  Vie 
hyne  jelomlice  on  pyji  ant)  on  paetep  yenbe.'*  But  the 
plainest  instance  I  can  recollect  of  the  indifferent  use  of  send 
and  Cast  or  Thrown^  is  in  the  1 2th  chapter  of  Mark. — "  And 
Ihesu  sittinge  ayens  the  tresorie  bihelde  hou  the  cumpany 
Castide  money  into  the  tresorie  :  and  many  riche  men  Castiden 
manye  thingis.  Sotheli  whanne  a  pure  wide  we  hadde  come, 
she  SENTE  twey  mynutis,  that  is,  a  ferthing.  And  he  clepinge 
togidre  hise  disciplis,  seide  to  hem.;  treuly  I  seie  to  you,  for 
this  pore  widewe  sente  more  than  alle  men  that  senten  in 
to  the  tresorie:  for  alle  senten  of  that  thing  that  was  plen- 
teuose  to  hem  :  sotheli  this  sbntb  of  hir  pouert,  alle  thingis 
that  she  hadde,  al  hir  lyflode." 

''  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and  many  that  were 


*  ["  CaJiga,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  proper  soldier's  shoe,  made 
in  the  sandal  ^sishion,  without  upper  leather  to  cover  the  superior  part 
of  the  foot,  tho'  otherwise  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
fastened  with  thongs.  The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  of  wood,  like  the 
sabot  of  the  French  peasants,  and  its  bottom  stuck  full  of  nails  ;  which 
cktvi  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  in  the  shoes  of  the  scouts  and 
sentinels  ;  whence  these  were  called  by  way  of  distinction  caligie  specU' 
hUoria;  as  if  by  mounting  the  wearer  to  a  higher  pitch,  they  gave  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  sight." 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  4.  p.  42.] 
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rich  CAST  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow, 
and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than 
all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For  all  they  did 
CAST  in  of  their  abundance  ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in 
all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

As  a  WRIT*  the  past  paiticiple  of  To  Write,  means  (aubaud. 
something)  Written^ ;  so  a  skit,  the  past  participle  of  fcitan, 
means  (subaud.  something)  Cast  or  Thrown,  The  word  is  now 
used  for  some  jeer  or  jibe  or  covered  imputation  Thrown  or 
CastvLpon  any  one.  The  same  thing  in  jesting  conversation  is  also 
called  a  Fling^.  But,  as  the  practice  itself  has  long  been  ba- 
nished from  all  liberal  society,  so  the  word  is  not  easily  to  be 
found  in  liberal  writings ;  and  I  really  cannot  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  its  use.  But  the  adjective  skittish,  applied  to  a 
horse  or  jade  of  any  kind,  is  common  enough^. 

The  Dutch  Scheet,  peditus,  is  the  same  participle,  and 
means  merely  (subaud.  Wind)  Cast  out. 

Our  English  word  Sketch,  the  Dutch  Schets,  the   Italian 

1  ["  With  flying  speede,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismayd, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  sayd." 

"  Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  betake. 

Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  24,  25. 
**  O  cursed  Eld,  the  canker* worme  of  writs  ! 

How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  doth  appeare, 

Hope  to  endure,  sith  workes  of  heavenly  wits 

Are  quite  devourd  ?"  Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  2.  St.  33. 

"  Ne  may  this  homely  verse,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite. 
More  than  my  former  writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  bhmefull  blot/'  Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st  41.] 

°  [*'  Flantagenet  I  see  must  hold  his  tongue. 

Least  it  be  said,  Speake  Sirha  when  you  should : 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talke  with  lords  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  flino  at  Winchester." 

Ut  Part  of  Henry  VI.  p.  106.] 

3  [*'  For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  louers  are, 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Saue  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belou'd."  Twelfe  Night,  p.  262.  col.  1.] 
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Schizzo,  and  (though  further  removed)  the  French  Esqumey 
are  all  the  same  participle.  And,  besides  the  application  still 
common  to  ail  those  languages^  viz.  *^  spezie  di  disegno  non 
terminate,"  the  Italians  likewise  ap'ply  Schizzo  very  properly 
to — *'  Quella  macchia  di  fango,  d'acqua,  o  d'  altro  liquore  che 
viene  dallo  Schizzare :"  any  spot  of  dirt,  or  water,  or  other  li- 
quor spirted  out  upon  us. 

The  Latin  (Sagitta  pronounce  Saghitta)  is  likewise  this 
same  participle  skit,  with  the  Latin  terminating  article  a  :  and 
it  means  (subaud.  something)  Cast^  Thrown,  i.  e.  Shot.  Skit, 
Skita,  Sakita,  Sagita :  (The  earlier  Romans  never  doubled 
their  letters.)  And  Sagitla  comes  not  (as  Isidorus,  C.  Scali- 
ger,  Caninius,  Nunnesius  and  Vossius  dreamed)  from  sagaci 
ictu,  or  aay/na,  or  aKiBoc,  or  (rayY)\ 

[Shoe,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Scoe,  and  Scoh,  and  He-fcy, 
means  sub-position.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  Scyan, 
Iie-i'cyan,  To  place  under.  S.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  good 
luck,  calls  it — "  the  Cover  of  the  foot."  It  means  merely — 
Underplaced.  See  page  346. — "  ealbe  jeycy."  De-fcob, 
Shod,  calceatus.] 

Sop    ^ 

Soup      — are  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 

Sup     I  English  verb  8ipan,  To  Sip,  sorbere,  macerare. 

Sip     J 

^  I — are  the  past  participle  of  Hnyttan,  To  Knit, 

^  ^  I  nectere,  alligare,  altacher. 

"  To  by  a  bell  of  brasse  or  of  bryght  syluer 
And  KNTT  it  on  hys  coUer." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  fol.  3.  p.  2. 

"  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknittb  himselfe 
The  noble  knot  he  made."  Coriolanus,  p.  20. 


*  "  Saoittam,  a  sagaci  ictu,  hoc  est,  veloci  ictu,  ita  appeliari  scribit 
Isidorus.  Csesar  Scaliger  putat  a  tray^a,  eliso  m,  fieri  saga;  unde 
Sagitta.  Angelas  Caninius  et  Petnis  Nunnesius  aiunt  venire  ab  ob- 
liquo  aKdo$,  praemisflo  s.  Sane  vel  hoc  verum  est ;  vel  est  Sagiita  a 
2ayf}.  Ut  omnino  <rayri$  nomine  contineantur  Omnia  armorum  genera*' 
— Vossius, 
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"  He  have  this  knot  kkit  up  tomorrow  monimg." 

Romeo  and  Juiiet,  p.  71. 

"  So  often  shall  the  knot  of  ub  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gaue  their  country  Liberty." 

Julius  Caesar,  p.  119. 
["The  KNOT  was  knit  by  faith,  and  must  onely  be  unknit  of 
death." — Galathea  (by  Lily),  act  4.  sc.  2. 

"  His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12.  st.  37. 
"  Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  KNIT  the  knot  tbat  ever  shall  remaine."  Spenser,  sonnet  6.] 

Knight — is  Cnyt,  Un  attach^. 

"  And  KNiTTEf  upon  conclusion, 
His  argument  in  suche  a  forme 
Whiche  male  the  pleyne  trouth  enforme." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  149.  p.  2.  col.  I. 
••  Ye  knowe  eke  howe  it  is  your  owne  knight." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"Yf  it  were  lefull  to  syngell  man  and  syngell  woman  to  medle 
tog^dre  and  gendre,  God  hadde  made  matrymonye  in  vayne,  and  ther 
wolde  no  man  knitte  hym  undepartably  to  ony  woman." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  3. 
"  In  all  places  I  shall  bee  my  lady  your  daughters  seruant  and 
KNiQHT  in  right  and  in  wrong." 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  chap.  12. 
*'  0,  find  him,  giue  this  ring  to  my  true  knight." 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  66. 

Net — is  (subaud.  something)  Knitted. 

'*  Thei  ben  to  gether  knbt."— Cower,  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  The  goodlyhede  or  beaute  which  that  kynde 
In  any  other  lady  had  ysette 
Cannot  the  mountenance  of  a  gnat  unbynde 
About  his  hert,  of  al  Creseydes  nette 
He  was  so  narowe  ymashed  and  tknbttb." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  181.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Slop   ^^ 

Slovb  > — are  the  past  participle  of  Slipan,  To  Slip. 

Slip    J 

Slit  ") — Fissura  pedis  cervini,  is  the 'past  participle  of 

Slot  J  Slican,  findere,  To  Slit. 
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"  Here 's  Little  John  hath  harbour'd  you  a  Deer, 
I  aee  by  his  tackling.  And  a  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be.  Madam',  or  blame  your  men : 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport 
And  standing  'fore  the  dogs."  Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  sc.  I. 

"  Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  perceiyes 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge."  Poly^olhion,  song  13. 

Whore — is  the  past  participle  of  Ryjian,  To  Hire.  The 
word  means  simply  (subaud.  some  one,  any  one)  Hired.  It 
was  formerly  written  without  the  w.  How,  or  when,  or  by 
whom,  the  w  was  first  absurdly  prefixed^  I  know  not. 

"  Treuli  I  sey  to  you,  for  pupplicans  and  hoobis  shulen  go  bifore  you 
in  to  the  rewme  of  God.  For  John  came  to  you  in  the  wey  of  right- 
fiilnesse,  and  ye  bileuyde  not  to  hym ;  but  pupplicans  and  hookis  bi- 
leuiden  to  him." — Mattheu,  ch.  21. 

"  This  thi  sone  whiche  deuouride  his  substaunce  with  nooais." 

Luk,  ch.  15. 
"  Takynge  membris  of  Crist,  shal  I  make  membris  of  an  hoobe  ?" 

1  Corinthies,  ch.  6. 
"  Bi  feith  Raib  hoob  perishide  not." — Hebretoes,  ch.  11. 

"Also  forsothe  and  Raib  hoobe,  wher  she  was  not  iustified  of 
werkis." — James,  ch.  2. 

"  I  shal  shewe  to  thee  the  dampnacion  of  the  great  hobs." 

Apocalips,  ch.  16. 
"  The  watris  that  thou  hast  seyn  where  the  hobe  sittith,  ben  pupplis, 
folkis  and  tungis  or  langagis.     These  shulen  hate  the  fomycarie  or 
hoobe." — Apocalips,  ch.  17. 

"  Shal  I  make  the  membres  of  Christ,  partes  of  the  hobes  bodye  ?" 

Detection  of  the  Deuils  Sophistrie,  fol.  96.  p.  2. 

In  confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  the  word  (though  it 
needs  none,  for  it  is  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the 
whole  language,)  we  have  the  practice  of  other  languages : 
which,  on  the  same  score,  givelthe  same  denomination  to  the 
same  thing.  Thus,  as  Vossius  has  well  observed,  Meretrix  in 
Latin  is  so  denominated  a  Merendo ;  and  IIo/dvoc,  Tlopvri^  in 
Greek,  a  lle/oi/aai  (quod  a  Hepaio)  vendo. 

jF, — Am  I  then  to  understand  that  all  the  other  words  of  re- 
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preach  (so  numerous  and  dissimilar)  which  are  cast  upon  un- 
chaste women,  have  a  similar  etymology  ?  And  that  all  those 
denominations  (Harlot,  Prostitute,  Concubine,  Wench,  Trull, 
Punk,  Drab,  Strumpet)  have  also  a  reference  to  Sale  and 
Hire  ? 

H. — Not  so.  In  one  respect  they  have  all  a  resemblance  ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  past  participles ;  but  they  do  not  all 
relate  to  the  circumstance  of  Sale  or  Hire,  as  whorb  and 

HARLOT  do. 

Harlot — I  believe  with  Dr.  Th.  Hickes,  is  merely  Horelet, 
the  diminutive  of  more.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  (and 
commonly)  to  a  very  different  sort  of  Hireling,  for  that  is  all 
which  it  means,  to  Males  as  well  as  Females.  In  Troylus  and 
Cressida,  Thersites  tells  Patroclus, 

"  Thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlot. 
P.     Male  VAELOT,  you  rogpe.  What's  that  ? 
Th,  Why  his  masculine  whorb." 

Varlbt  iThe  antient  varlet'   and  the  modern  valet 

Valbt  J  for  Hireling,  I  believe  to  be  the  same  word  as 
harlot  ;  the  aspirate  only  changed  to  v^  and  the  r^  by 
effeminate  and  slovenly  speech,  suppressed  in  the  latter :  as 
Lord,  by  affectation,  is  now  frequently  pronounced  Lad  or 
Lud. 

F, — You  do  not  surely  produce  to  me  these  words  of  Ther- 
siteSy  to  shew  that  harlot  was  applied  to  males  as  well  as  to 
females  :  for  they  contain  an  infamous  charge  against  Patro- 
clus, and  intended  to  give  him  a  female  appellation  and  office. 

H. — Agreed.  But  they  shew  that  varlot  and  whorb 
were  synonymous  terms.  For  the  common  application  of 
HARLOT  to  meui  merely  as  persons  receiving  wages  or  hire,  I 
must  produce  other  instances. 

"  He  was  a  gentel  harlot  and  a  kyudci 
A  better  felowe  shulde  a  man  nat  fynde." 

Chaucer,  Prologues,     The  Sompnour* 


*  [Mr.  Todd,  in  a  note  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  1,  canto  8, 
stanza  13,  tells  ub,  that^-"  the  word  varlet,  in  old  French,  signifies  a 
Youth."  But  Mr.  Todd  knew  as  little  as  heart  can  wish,  concerning 
the  signification  of  any  words. 3 
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"  Ye :  false  haelot  (quod  the  Miller)  haate. 
A  false  traytour,  fedse  clerke  (quod  he)." 

ReuetTale,  foL  17.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  A  sturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behynde, 
That  was  her  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sacke." 

Sompners  Tah,  fol.  42.  p.  2.  col.  1 . 
"  Suche  HARLOTTBB  shul  men  disclaunder." 

Plowmans  Tale,  fol.  94.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  False  8emblant  (quod  Loue)  in  thys  wyse 
I  take  the  here  to  my  seruyce,  &c» 
My  kyng  of  hariiotbs  shalt  thou  be." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  149.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  bissy  knapis  and  vbblotis  of  his  stabil 
About  thaym  stude."  Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  409. 

"  This  day  (great  duke)  she  shut  the  doores  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house." 

Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  98. 
"  The  HARLOT-king  is  quite  beyond  mine  arme." 

Winters  Tale,  p.  284. 
V,    "  Let  not  your  too  much  wealth,  Sir,  make  you  furious. 
Corb.   Away,  thou  varlbt. 
V.       Why,  Sir  ? 
Corh^   Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

F.       You  mock  the  world.  Sir.    Did  you  not  change  wills  ? 
Corb,    Out,  harlot."  Volpone^    The  Fos,  act  2.  sc.  6. 

"  It  is  written  in  Solinus  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  that  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia  there  is  a  well ;  whereof  if  a  true  man  doe  drinke,  his  eie  sight 
straight  wale  waxeth  cleere  ;  but  if  a  false  harlot  doe  but  sup  of  it, 
hee  waxeth  starke  blinde  out  of  hande,  although  hee  did  see  neuer  so 
well  before." — Wilson  upon  Usurie,  fol.  186, 

Prostitute  1        ,     *        ,      ^. 
^  >  need  no  explanation. 

Concubine    J  '^ 

Wench — is  the  past  participle  of  pincian.  To  Wink  ;  i.  e. 

One  that  is  Winked  at ;  and,  by  implication,  who  may  be  bad 

by  a  nod  or  a  Wink.     Observe,  that  great  numbers  of  words 

in  English  are  written  and  pronounced  indifferently  with  cu 

or  K.     As  Speak  and  Speech,  Break  and  Breach,   Seek  and 

Seech,  Dike  and  Ditch,  Drink  and  Drench,  Poke  and  Pouch, 

Stink  and  Stench,  Thack  and  Thatch,  Stark  and  Starch,  Wake 

and  Watch,  Kirk  and  Church,  8cc. 

["  K,  Yet  they  doe  winkb  and  yeeld,  as  loue  is  blind  and  enforces. 
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B.  They  are  then  excoa'd,  my  lord*  when  they  see  not  what  they 
doe. 

K,  Then«  good  my  lord,  teach  yonr  cousin  to  consent  winking. 

B,  I  will  wiNKE  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  yon  will  teach  her  to 
know  my  meaning." — Henry  fift,  p.  94. 

"  If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 

Shall  tip  the  wink,  with  a  lascivious  eye ', 

And  thou,  with  a  consenting  glance,  reply." 

Dryden's  translation  of  the  Ath  Sat,  of  Pershu. 
"  I  pray  God  that  neuer  dawe  that  day 

Tliat  I  ne  sterue,  as  foule  as  woman  may, 

Yf  euer  I  do  to  my  kynne  that  shame 

Or  els  that  I  empayre  so  my  name 

That  I  be  false  ;  and  if  I  do  that  lacke. 

Do  stripe  me,  and  put  me  in  a  sacke 

And  in  the  next  ryuer  do  me  drenche  ; 

I  am  a  gentyl  woman,  and  no  wbnchb." 

Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  33.  p.  1,  col.  1. 
"  But  for  the  gentyl  is  in  estate  aboue 

She  shal  be  called  his  lady  and  his  loue. 

And  for  that  tother  is  a  poore  woman 

She  shal  be  called  his  wbnchb,  or  his  lemman." 

Manciplet  Tale,  fol.  92.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  to  weake  wbnch  did  yield  his  martiall  might : 

So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 

With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delight." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  8.] 

Tbull. 


» 


"  I  scar'd  the  dolphin  and  his  trull.' 

Ut  Part  Henry  6,  p.  102. 
**  Only  th'  adulterous  Anthony,  most  large 

In  lids  abhominations  tumes  you  off. 

And  giues  his  potent  regiment  to  a  tbull." 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  354. 
"  Amyddis  Itale,  under  the  hillis  law, 

Thare  standis  ane  famous  stede  wele  beknaw. 

That  for  his  brute  is  namyt  in  mony  land. 

The  vale  Amsanctus  hate,  on  ather  hand 


[«  *'  Wanton  looks 

And  privy  Becks,  savouring  incontinence." 

Heywood's  Rape  ofLucrece  (1630.) 
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Quham  the  8ydis  of  ane  thlk  wod  of  tre 
Closifl  all  deme  with  skuggy  bewia  hie : 
Ane  routand  burn  amydwart  therof  rynnis, 
Rumland  and  soimdand  on  the  craggy  quhynnis : 
And  elk  forgane  the  brokin  brow  of  the  mont 
Ane  horribill  cane  with  brade  and  large  front 
Thare  may  be  Bene  ane  throll,  or  aynding  stede 
Of  terribiU  Pluto  hder  of  hel  and  dede, 
Ane  rift  or  swelth  so  grislie  for  to  se. 
To  Acheron  reuin  doun  that  hellis  aye, 
Oapand  with  his  pestiferus  goule  full  wyde." 

Douglas,  boke  7.  p.  227. 
"  Est  locus,  Italiae  in  medio  sub  montibus  altis^ 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  vaUes :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens  : 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur :  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces."  Virg,  JEn,  lib.  7.  line  563. 

Trull,  applied  to  a  woman,  means  perforata*  Dy^pel, 
Dy^pl ;  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dyplian, 
perforare.  And  as  Dyplian  or  Diplian,  by  a  very  common 
transposition  of  r,  is  in  English  Thrill;  so  the  regular  past 
participle  of  Diplian,  viz.  Dypl  or  Dupl,  is  become  the 
English  throlLi  Thrul,  orTRULL\ 

"  All  were  they  sore  hurte,  and  namely  one 
That  with  a  spare  was  thbouleo  his  brest  bone." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  9.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  He  coude  hys  comynge  not  forbeare, 
Thoughe  he  him  thryllkd  with  a  speare." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  156.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"So  THYRLBD  wlth  the  poyut  of  remembraunce 
The  swerde  of  sorowe." 

Complaynt  of  Annelyda,  fol.  272.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

'  ["  Gik  veggia,  per  mezzul  perdere,  o  lulla. 
Com'  io  yidi  un,  cos)  non  si  pertugia, 
Rotto  dal  mento  insin  dove  si  trulla." 

Dante,    L* Inferno,  cant.  28. 
"  Trullo  (says  Menage)  Peto,  Coreggia.    Trullarb,  Lat.  pedere, 
sonitum  ventris  emittere.    Forse  da  Pedo,  Peditus,  Peditulus,  Tulus, 
Tullus,  TruUus,  trullo  "  !  \^Menage,  Orig.  ItaLI 
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"  Howe  that  Ardte,  Annelyda  so  tore 
Hath  THRILLED  with  the  poynt  of  remembraunoe/' 

Complaynt  of  Annelyda,  fol.  273.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  The  speare*  alas,  that  was  so  sharpe  withal* 
So  THBiLLso  my  herte." 

Mary  Magdaleyne,  fol.  386.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  But  wel  I  wot  the  speare  with  euery  nayle 
Thirlbd  my  soule."  Ibid.  fol.  336.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  The  knight  his  thbillant  speare  again  assayd." 

Faerie  Qneene,  book  1 .  cant.  1 1 .  st.  20. 
"  For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill. 
And  rayse  agfune  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  thrill." 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  19. 
"  How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull." 

Sd  Part  of  Henry  6,  p.  161.  col.  2. 
"  Tho'  yet  you  no  illustrious  act  have  done. 
To  make  the  woild  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  ofispring  of  a  trull,  who  sits 
By  the  town-wall." 

Dryden*9  Juvenal,  by  G,  Stepney,  sat.  8. 

Punk. 

"  She  may  be  a  pttnckr  :  for  many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow, 
nor  wife." — Measure  for  Measure,  p.  81. 

"  Squiring  pukck  and  Puncklings  up  and  down  the  city." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid. 

Punk  is  the  regular  past  participle  of  P^^n^an^  pungere  : 
and  it  means  (subaud.  a  female)  Pung  or  Punc,  i.  e.  Puncta, 

"  Lo,  he  cometh  with  cloudis,  and  ech  ige  shal  see  him,  and  thei 
puKGiDBK  or  prickiden  hym." — Apocalips,  ch.  1. 

"  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  also  which  Pierced  him." — Revelations,  ch.  1.  y.  7. 

Drau — is  the  past  participle  of  dLK^IlSA^^  ejicere, 
expellere. 

"  They  say  he  keepes  a  Troyan  urab,  and  uses  the  traitour  Chalcas 
his  tent." — Troylus  and  Cressida, 

Thersites  here  gives  Cressida  the  appellation  of  drab,  with 
peculiar  propriety :  for,  according  to  his  slanderous  speech, 
who  never  omitted  a  circumstance  of  reproach,  she  was  so  in 
more  senses  than  one.    She  was  Dpabbe,  oa  fences  (fiH*  so  oar 
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ancestors  applied  this  participle):  and  she  was  Djiab  and 
Troyan  Dpab,  as  being  expelled  and  an  Out-cast  from 
Troy. 

Stbumpet — i.  e.  Stronpot^ ;  a  compound  of  two  Dutch 
participles.  Which,  being  Dutch,  let  Cassander  and  his  as- 
sociate explain. 

F. — ^Speaking  of  Varlets,  you  mentioned  the  word  Lord. 
That  word  is  not  yet  become  quite  an  opprobiious  term^  what- 
ever it  may  be  hereafter ;  which  will  depend  intirely  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  who  may  bear  that  title,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  usually  be  obtained.  But  what  does  the  word 
mean  ?  For  I  can  never  believe,  with  Skinner,  that  it  proceeds 
from — "  J3lap,  panis,  et  Ford  (pro  Afford)  suppeditare  :  quia 
scilicet  multis  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  m.ultos  alit." '  For  the 
animal  we  have  lately  known  by  that  name  is  intirely  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 

H, — You  know,  it  was  anticntly  written  KSlapojib ;  and  our 
etymologists  were  misled  by  JSlap,  which,  as  they  truly  said, 
certainly  means  and  is  our  modern  loaf.  But  when  they  had 
told  us  that  loaf  came  from  T])lap,  they  thought  their  business 
with  that  word  was  compleated.  And  this  is  their  usual  prac- 
tice with  other  words.  But  I  do  not  so  understand  etymology. 
I  could  as  well  be  contented  to  stop  at  loaf  in  the  English,  as 
at  rMap  in  the  Anglo*  Saxon  :  for  such  a  derivation  affords  no 
additional  nor  ultimate  meaning.  The  question  with  me  is  still, 
why  )!Map  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ?  I  want  a  meaning,  as  the 
cause  of  the  appellation ;  and  not  merely  a  similar  word  in 
another  language. 

Had  they  considered  that  we  use  the  different  terms  bread 
and  DOUGH  and  loaf  for  the  same  material  substance  in  dif- 
ferent states ;  they  would  probably  have  sought  for  the  etymo- 
logy or  different  meanings  of  those  words,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  different  states.   And  had  they  so  sought,  they  probably 


1  [Strontpot,  lasanum  :  Skinner. — Ed.] 

*  "  Lord,  ab  A.-S.  Plapopb,  poetea  Lovepb,  Dominus  :  hoc  a  plaj:, 
panis,  et  Ford  pro  Afford ,  suppeditare.  Quia  so.  dominus,  i.  e.nobilis 
multis  panem  largitur,  i.  e.  multos  alit." — Skinner, 

Junius  andVerstegan  concur  with  this  derivation;  though  Junius 
acknowledges  a  difficulty — "  quoniam  nusquam  adhnc  incideram  in  vo- 
cabulum  A.-Saxonicum  quod  reeponderet  Angl.  Afford/* 
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would  have  found :  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  )!>lap  would 
have  saved  them  from  the  absurdity  of  their  derivation  of  lord. 

Bread  we  have  already  explained:  It  is  Brayed  grain. 
After  breaking  or  pounding  the  grain^  the  next  state  in  the 
process  towards  loaf  is  douoh.     And 

DouoH — is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Deapian,  To  moisten  or  To  wet.  Dough  therefore  or  dow 
means  Wetted, 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe  en  passant,  that  dbw^(A.-S. 
Deap)  though  differently  spelled  and  pronounced,  is  the  same 
participle  with  the  same  me.aning. 

"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warme  and  dew» 
Heuinly  begynnyng  and  original 
Bene  in  thay  sedis  quhilkis  we  sauliB  cal." 

Dougloi,  lib.  6.  p.  191. 
"  Of  Paradise  the  well  in  sothfastnea 
FojTflon  that  floweth  in  to  sondry  royamea 
The  Boyle  to  adbwb  with  his  swete  streames." 

Lyfe  o/aure  Lady,  p.  165. 

"  Wherefore  bis  mother  of  very  tender  herte 
Out  Braste  on  teres  and  might  herselfe  nat  Stere, 
That  all  bydjewbd  were  hereyen  clere." — Ibid,  p.  167. 

"  And  let  my  breste,  benigne  lorde,  be  dbwbd 
Downe  with  somme  drope  from  thy  mageste.*' — Ibid.  p.  182.  • 

"  With  teares  augmenting  the  fresh  mornings  dbaw.'* 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  p.  54. 

"  Her  costly  bosom  strew'd  with  precious  orient  pearl, 
Bred  in  her  shining  shells,  which  to  the  dbaw  doth  yawn. 
Which  DBAW  they  sucking  in,  conceive  that  lusty  spawn." 

Poly-olbion,  song  SO. 

["  The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them  fast : 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eyC'liddes, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  dbaw,  the  which  to  sleep  them  biddes." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  36. 

**  There  Tethys  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 

In  silver  dbaw  his  ever-drouping  bed." — Ibid,  st.  39. 

"  Now  when  the  rosy-fingred  morning  faire. 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffron  bed. 
Had  spread  her  purple  rpbe  through  dbawy  aire.*' 

Ibid,  cant.  2.  st.  7. 
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"  From  that  first  tree  forth  flow'd,  aa  from  a  veil, 

A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  most  soveraine 

And  dainty  dearcj  -which  on  the  ground  still  fell. 

And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine. 

As  it  had  dbawed  bene  with  timely  raine." 

Faerie  Queene,  cant.  11.  st.  4S. 
"  The  ioyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare ; 

And  ftiyre  Aurora  from  the  dbawt  bed 

Of  aged  Hthone  gan  herselfe  to  reare." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  ll.st.51. 
"  As  fresh  as  fiowres  in  medow  greene  doe  grow. 

When  morning  dbaw  upon  their  leaves  doth  light."  * 

Ibid,  cant  12.  st.  6. 
"  She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy- water- sprinckle,  dipt  in  nBowK." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  12.  st.  13. 
"  And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  dbow. 
Which  is  the  teares  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow." — Spenser. 

"  Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plaine. 

That  with  untimely  drought  nigh  withered  was. 

And  hung  the  head,  soone  as  few  drops  of  mine 

Thereon  distill  and  DEiiw  her  daintie  face,  . 

Gins  to  look  up." — Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  12.  st.  13. 
"  Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  most  meet. 

Or  of  the  dbaw,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie." 

Spenser's  Muiopotmos,  st.  23. 
"  Whose  beautie  shyneth  as  the  morning  cleare, 

With  silver  dbaw  upon  the  roses  pearling." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,'] 

After  the  bread  has  been  wetted  (by  which  it  becomes 
dough)  then  comes  the  Leaven  (which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
termed  I^aepe  and  I^apen) ;  by^vhich  it  becomes  loaf. 

Loaf — (in  Anglo-Saxon  J2lap,  a  broad)  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  Wipian,  To  raise  ;  and  means  merely  liaised.  So  in 
the  Mceso-Gothic,  hAAlKS  is  loaf;  which  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  hA6lI59A^f>  To  raise,  or  To  lift  up. 

In  the  old  English  translation  we  read — '*  He  hauynge  mynde 
of  his  mercy  Took  up  Israel  his  child."  In  the  modern  ver- 
sion— *'  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel  in  remembrance  of 
his  mercy."  Luke,  chap.  1.  ver.  64.  But  in  the  Gothic  it  is 
hAeiKldA  ISKASAA^  He  hath  raised  or  lifted  up  Israel. 

2  E 
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When  the  etymologiBt  had  thus  discovered  that  Dlap 
meant  Raised ;  I  think  he  must  instantly  have  perceived  that 
I])Iapopb  was  a  compound  word  of  }3lap  (raised  or  exalted) 
and  Opb,  Ortus,  source,  origin,*  birth. 

Lord — therefore  means  High-born,  or  of  an  Exalted  Origin. 
With  this  explanation  of  the  word*  you  will  perceive,  that 
[kings]  can  no  more  make  a  lobd,  than  they  caa  make  a 
Traitor.  They  may  indeed  place  a  I'hief  and  a  Traitor 
amongst  lords  ;  and  destroy  an  innocent  and  meritorious 
man  as  a  Traitor.  But  the  theft  and  treachery  of  the  one, 
and  the  innocence  and  merits  of  the  other,  together  with  the 
infamy  of  thus  mal-assorting  them,  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
and  power  of  any  [kings]  to  do  away. 

F. — If  lilapopb,  i.  e.  lord,  does  not  mean  (as  I  before 
suspected,  and  you  have  since  satisfied  me  it  does  not  mean) 
an  Afforder  of  Bread :  neither  can  ftlapbij,  i.  e.  lady,  mean 
a  Distributor  or  Server  out  of  that  Bread^ ;  as  (still  misled  by 


1  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence*  edit.  I634» 
pag.  316,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Lord  and  Ladt. 

"  Lord. 

*'  I  finde  that  our  ancestors  used  for  Lobd  the  name  of  Lafbrd,  which 
(as  it  should  seeme)  for  some  aspiration  in  the  pronouncing,  they  wrot 
Hlaford  and  Hlafurd.  Afterward  it  grew  to  be  written  Loverd :  and 
by  receiving  like  abridgment  as  other  our  ancient  appellations  have 
done,  it  is  in  one  syUable  become  Lord. 

"  To  deliver  therefore  the  true  etymology,  the  reader  shall  under- 
stand, that  albeit  wee  have  our  name  of  Bread  from  Bread,  as  our 
ancestors  were  woont  to  call  it,  yet  used  they  also,  and  that  most  com- 
monly, to  call  Bread  by  the  name  of  Hlaf;  from  whence  we  now  only 
retaine  the  name  of  the  forme  or  fashion  wherein  Breikd\%  usually  made, 
calling  it  a  Loaf ;  whereas  jLoi;/' comming  of  Hlaf  or  Laf^  is  rightly 
also  Bread  it  selfe,  and  was  not  of  our  ancestors  taken  for  the  forme 
only,  as  now  we  use  it. 

"  Now  was  it  usuall  in  long  foregoing  ages,  that  such  as  were  endued 
with  great  wealth  and  raeanes  above  others,  were  chiefely  renowned 
(especially  in  these  Northeme  regions)  for  their  housekeeping  and  good 
hospitality ;  that  is,  for  being  able  and  using  to  feed  and  sustaine  many 
men ;  and  therefore  were  they  particularly  honoured  with  the  name  and 
title  of  Hlaford,  which  is  as  much  to  say  as  An  A/order  of  Laf,  that  is 
a  Bread^giver :  intending  (as  it  seemeth)  by  Bread,  the  sustenance  of 
man ;  that  being  the  sutetance  of  our  moa»  the  most  agxeeaUe  t»  mr 
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ISIap)  the  same  etymologists  have  supposed.  Yet  in  I])lapbi3 
there  is  no  Ojib,  nor  any  equivalent  word  to  make  her  name 
signify  High-born, 

H. — Nor  does  it  so  signify.  I^lapblj  signifies  and  is  merely 
Lofty,  i.  e.  Raued  or  Exalted:  her  birth  being  intirely  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  wife  following  the  condition  of  the  husband. 
But  I  wish  you  here  to  observe,  that  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  I^hpan,  besides  loaf,  lord,  and  lady,  has  furnished 
us  with  two  other  supposed  substantives ;  viz.  lift  (L^pt) 
and  LOFT. 


ture,  and  that  which  in  our  daily  prayers  we  especially  desire  at  the 
hands  of  God. 

"  And  if  we  duly  obserue  it,  wee  shall  finde  that  our  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, which  generally  doe  beare  the  name  of  Loan,  have  alwaies,  and 
as  it  were  of  a  successive  custome  (rightly  according  unto  that  honour- 
able name)  maintayned  and  fed  more  people,  to  wit,  of  their  servants, 
retayners,  dependants,  tenants,  as  also  the  poore,  than  the  nobility  of 
any  country  in  the  continent,  which  surely  is  a  thing  very  honourable 
and  laudable,  and  most  well  befitting  noblemen  and  right  noble  minds. 


"Lady. 

"  The  name  or  title  of  Ladift  our  honourable  appellation  generally  for 
aU  principall  women,  extendeth  so  farre,  as  that  it  not  only  mounteth 
up  from  the  wife  of  the  knight  to  the  wife  of  the  king,  but  remaineth  to 
some  women  whose  husbands  are  no  knights,  such  as  having  bin  Lord 
Majors  are  afterward  only  called  Masters,  as  namely  the  Aldermen  of 
York.  - 

"  It  was  anciently  written  Hleqfdian  or  Leafdian,  from  whence  it 
came  to  be  Lafdy,  and  lastly  Lady,  I  have  shewed  here  last  before  how 
Hiaf  or  Laf  was  sometime  our  name  of  Bread,  as  also  the  reason  why 
our  noble  and  principall  men  came  to  be  honoured  in  the  name  of  La/ord, 
which  now  is  Loan,  and  even  the  like  in  corespondence  of  reason  must 
appeare  in  this  name  of  Leafdian,  the  feminine  of  Laford :  the  first  syl- 
lable whereof  being  anciently  written  Hleaf  and  not  Hlaf,  must  not 
therefore  alienate  it  from  the  like  nature  and  sense;  for  that  only 
seemeth  to  have  bin  the  feminine  sound ;  and  we  sea  that  of  Leafdian 
we  have  not  retained  Leady  but  Lady,  Well  then  both  Htqfand  Hleaf 
we  must  here  understand  to  signifie  one  thing,  which  is  Bread :  Dian 
is  as  much  to  say  as  Serve;  and  so  is  Leafdian,  a  Bread-server,  Whereby 
it  appeareth  that  as  the  JLaford  did  allow  food  and  sustenance,  so  the 
Leafdian  did  see  it  served  and  disposed  to  the  guests.  And  our  ancient 
and  yet  continued  custome  that  our  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  doe  use  to 
came  and  serve  their  guests  at  the  table,  which  in  other  countries  is 
altogether  strange  and  unusuall,  doth  for  proofe  hereof  well  accord  and 
oorespond  with  this  our  ancient  and  honourable  fenuniae  appellation." 

2b2 
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The  former  of  these,  lift,  is  not  nsed  at  present  ia  Eng- 
land ;  but,  1  am  told,  is  still  common  in  Scotland. 
" With  that  the  dow 


Hdch  in  the  uft  Inll  glaide  lie  gan  behald." 

Dtmgias,  booke  5.  p.  144. 
"  tJnder  the  lift  the  maist  gentyl  riueie." — IM.  booke  8.  p.  241. 

"  Nane  nthir  wyse,  than  as  sum  tyme  we  se 
The  achynand  brokin  thnnderis  lichtyng  fle, 
Peinand  the  vattry  cloudis  in  the  lift." — Ilnd,  p.  255. 

"  For  suddanlie  thay  se,  or  thay  be  war. 

The  fyre  fiauoht  beting  from  the  lut  on  fer. 

Cum  with  the  thunderis  hidduous  rumbling  blast.*' — Jhid,  p.  261. 
"  And  on  that  part  quhar  the  lift  was  maist  dere 

Towart  the  left  hand  maid  ane  thundering." — Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  300. 
"  Wyth  stormy  tempestis  and  the  northin  blastis, 

Quhilk  cloudis  skatteris,  and  al  the  livt  ouercastb." — Ihid.  p.  302. 

"  Ane  huge  clamour  thay  rasit  and  womenting, 
Beting  thare  breistis,  quhil  all  the  lift  did  ryng.'* 

Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  360. 

"  The  sparrow  chirmis  in  the  wallis  clyft 

Goldspink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  the  ltft.*' 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  12.  p.  403. 
"  Beliue  ouer  al  the  lift  upsemyt  rise 

The  fell  tempest."— Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  418. 
"  But  lo  ane  sworl  of  lyre  blesis  up  thraw 

Lemand  towart  the  lift  the  flamb  he  saw.*' — Ibid.  p.  435. 

"  And  as  I  lukit  on  the  lift  me  by. 
All  bimand  rede  gan  waxin  the  euin  sky." 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  13.  p.  449. 

Lift — ^is  the  past  participle  )])1ipob  or  liped  ;  obtained^  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  adding  the  participial  termination  66  or 
ED  to  lilip  or  Lif,  Lifed,  Lif'd,  Lift.  Seeing  the  signification 
of  the  word  lift,  you  will  not  wonder  that  it  is  perfectly  equi- 
valent to  HEAVEN  ;  and  that  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  you 
may,  if  you  please,  substitute  Heaven  for  Lift :  One  being  the 
past  participle  of  I^lipian,  and  the  other  of  }3eapan. 

Loft  (our  common  name  for  a  Raisedj  Elevated  or  High 
room  or  chamber) — is  likewise  the  past  participle  of  I])lipian ; 
obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  adding  the  participial  termi- 
nation ED  to  the  past  tense  KMap  or  Lawf. 
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Lafed  (a  broud)  Laf^dy  Laft — or  loft. 

"  A  heart  where  dread  was  neuer  so  imprest. 
To  hide  the  thought  that  might  the  truth  aduaunce. 
In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt. 
To  swell  in  wealth,  or  yeeld  unto  mischaunce." 

Songes  and  Sonets,  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  foL  1 6.  p.  2. 

•*  Ahsence,  my  friende,  workes  wonders  oft. 
Now  brings  fuU  low,  that  lay  fuU  loft." — Ibid,  fol,  87.  p.  1. 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  the  supposed  substantive  loft, 
the  language  proceeded  in  its  usual  way  of  forming  an  adjec- 
tive by  adding  13  to  it ;  which  our  modern  language  uniformly, 
in  all  cases,  changes  to  y.     Hence  the  Adjective  lofty. 

Lofty  ^  are  the  same  word,  the  same  participle,  the  same 
and      > adjective  ;   and   mean  merely  Raised,  Elevated, 
Lady  J  Exalted. 

F. — I  cannot  take  this  leap  with  you  at  once  from  lofty  to 
LADY :  They  are  too  distant  for  me.  I  must  have  some  station  or 
some  steps  between,  or  I  shall  never  reach  it.  I  do  not  boggle  at 
the  difference  between  o  and  a,  or,  a^  it  was  pronounced,  aw. 
That  change  is  perpetually  made.  But  the  ft  in  the  one, 
instead  of  d  in  the  other,  I  cannot  so  easily  get  over.  Besides, 
we  use  the  one  as  a  substantive,  and  the  other  as  an  adjective. 

H. — It  is  the  F  alone  which,  being  retained  in  the  one  and 
suppressed  in  the  other,  causes  all  your  difficulty,  and  all  the 
difference  between  the  words. 

J5lap,  Jilapob,  lilapb,  J^lapb-ij 

omitting  the  incipient  h,  is  in  our  modern  character, 

Laf,  Lafed,  Laf'd,  Lafd-y. 
if  the  F  is  retained  in  the  word,  the  immediately  subsequent  d 
IB,  as  usual,  changed  to  t  :   and  the  word  will  be  Lafty  (a 
broad)  or  lofty. 

If  the  F  is  suppressed,  no  cause  remains  for  changing  the  d, 
and  the  word  will  be  lady. 

It  is  not  necessary^  I  suppose,  to  say  one  word  to  explain 
why  LADY  is  used  as  a  substantive.  Their  frequent  recurrence 
causes  the  same  to  numberless  other  adjectives  which  are  now 
considered  as  substantives. 

E. — It  seems  rather  extraordinary  to  me,  that  you  should 
derive  from  one  common  stock  so  many  different  wordsi  which 
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in  their  common  use  and  application  do  not,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear to  have  any  the  smallest  relation  to  each  other.  That 
Lord  and  Lady  however  might  have  a  common  origin,  and 
be  derived  from  the  same  .source,  I  could  very  well  suppose. 
But  how  their  meaning  should  be  connected  with  the  Lift,  a 
Loft,  and  a  Loaf,  I  confess  I  had  not  imagined.  I  do  see  at 
present  the  common  link  which  holds  them  together.  But, 
though  you  did  the  same  thing  before  with  the  verbs  Deapan 
and  Scitran,  yet,  I  suppose,  such  coincidencies  are  rare. 

//. — No.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  languages. 
It  is  the  lot  of  man,  as  of  all  other  animals,  to  have  few  dif* 
ferent  ideas  (and  there  is  a  good  physical  reason  for  it),  though 
we  have  many  words :  and  yet,  even  of  them,  by  no  means  so 
many  as  we  are  supposed  to  have.  I  mean,  of  words  with 
different  significations.  What  you  now  notice  would  have 
happened  often  before,  if  I  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight,  till  you  should  be  ripe  for  it. 

At  first,  if  you  remember,  we  were  led  to  a  discovery  of 
these  hidden  participles  only  by  the  participial  terminations 
ED,  EN,  and  T.  But  we  have  now  proceeded  a  little  further, 
and  have  discovered  another  set  of  participles  which  we  obtain 
by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verb.  We  may 
now.  therefore  look  back  to  those  participles  we  at  first  noticed  ,- 
and  add  to  them  those  which  are  derived  from  the  same  com- 
mon stock,  and  which  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  mention.   Thus 

Brown  "j  as  well  as  brand^  are  the  past  participle  of  the 
and         >verb  To  Bren,  or  To  Brin.     The  French  and 

Brunt   J  Italians  have  in  their  languages  this  same  par- 
ticiple ;  written  by  them  Brun  and  Bruno,     Brown  means 
Burned,  (subaud.  colour).     It  is  that  colour  which  things  have 
that  have  been  Burned. 
["  Come  procede  innanzl  dair  ardore 
Per  lo  papiro  suso  un  color  bauno, 
Che  non  ^  nero  ancora,  e  '1  bianco  muore." 

U  Inferno  di  Dante,  cant  25.] 

"Newe  grene  che&e  of  smalle  clammynes  comfortethe  ahotte  storoake, 
as  Rasis  sayth,  it  repressethe  his  brounes  and  heate." 

Regiment  of  Helthe,  By  T,  Paynel,  (1641.)  fol.  61.  p.  1. 
"  It  BOUBNBTa  ouer  moche." — Ibid,  fol.  62.  p.  1. 

1  In  BBAiroT,  (Qerman  Brand-wein)  Brand  is  the  same  participle. 
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(Hence  also  the  Italians  have  their  Bronzo :  from  which  the 
French  and  English  have  their  Bronze.) 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  our  language  alone ;  nor  to  this 
colour  only.  All  colours  in  all  languages  must  have  their  de- 
nomination from  some  common  object,  or  from  some  circum- 
stances which  produce  those  colours.  So  Vossius  well  derives 
Fuscus — "ira/oa  to  <J>io<tk€iv,  quod  Hippocrati  est  Ustulare. 
Nam  qu8B  ustulantur  Fusca  reddunt."     In  the  same  manner, 

Yellow — (EleaBljeb,  lie-aBlj)  is  the  past  participle  of 
ne-selan^,  accendere.  The  Italian  Giallo  and  the  French 
(Iie-seljen)  Gialne^  Jaune,  are  the  same  participle.  So  the 
Latin  words  Flammem  and  Flavui  from  ^Xeyia,  <PXeyfAa, 
Fiufmno* 

Obbbn— *is  the  past  participle  of  Djienian,  virescere  :  as 
Viridis  of  vtrere,  and  Prasinus  from  Tlpaaov. 

White- — ^is  the  past  participle  of  0^t(>Q^M,  spumare. 

Grey — of  liejiejnan,  inficere,  &c. 

Brunt — (^Brun-ed,  Brun'd,  Brunt)  u  e.  Burnt^  is  the  same 
participle  as  brown  or  Brun.  In  speaking  of  a  battle,  To 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  day — is  to  bear  the  Heat^  the  Hot  or 
Burnt  part  of  it. 

[Skinner  says — "  Brunt,  To  bear  the  brunt  of  the  day : 
maximum  preelii  impetum  sustinere.  Procul  dubio  a  Teut.  et 
Belg.  brunst,  ardor,  fervor,  calor,  eestus,  i.  e.  The  Heat  of  the 
day.'T 

"  EnceladuB  body  with  thunder  lyis  half  bront." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  87. 

"  I  report  me  unto  the  kynges  maiestye  that  ded  is,  whiche  at  the 
fyrst  brount,  as  sone  as  he  toke  Godes  cause  in  hand,  that  leopard  and 
dragon  of  Rome,  did  not  only  solicitat  thole  forene  worold  against  him, 
but  hc"^^Declaracwn  of  Christe,  ByJohan  Hoper,  (1547.) 

"  With  what  reason  could  ye  thinke,  that  if  ye  bode  the  hote  bbunt 
of  battaile,  but  ye  must  needs  feele  the  smart?*' 

The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  By  Sir  John  Cheke. 

Loo    '\  as  well  as  Law— ^re  also  the  past  participle  of 

and     SAArQA**,  Lecjan,  ponere,  To  Lay.     Laj  (a 

Load  J  broad,  and  retaining  the  sound  of  the  3)  log,  from 


»  [Ale  ;  Yellow ;  Yelk,  Yolk ;  Gold.] 


All  these^  so  variously  written  and 
pronounced ;  and  now  so  diffierently  and 
L  distinctlj  applied;  are  yet  merely  the 
past  participle  of  Scipan^  To  Shear,  To 
cut,  To  divide.  To  separate.  And  they 
were  formeriy  used  indifferently. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon,  corresponds  with  post  from  the  Latin.  We 
say  indiflPeretiily — "  To  stand  like  a  post,"  or  "  To  stand  like 
a  LOG  "  in  our  way.  Lagged  or  Lag*d  (dismissing  the  sound 
of  the  j)  becomes  Lad  (a  broad)  or  load.  And  you  will  not 
fail  to  observe,  that,  though  Weight  is  subaud.  and  therefore 
implied  in  the  word  load  ;  yet  Weight  is  not  load,  until 
cuivis  Impositum. 

Sheer 

Sherd,  Shred 

Shore  and  Score 

Short 

Shorn 

Shower 

Share  and  Scar 

Shard 

Shire 

Shirt  and  Skirt 

« 

Nor  have  we  any  occasion  to  travel  for  their  etymology  (I 
cannot  say  with  Dr.  Johnson,  for  he  himself  never  advanced  a 
single  footstep  towards  any  of  them,  but  by  his  ignorant  di- 
rection) to  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  the  Islandic,  the  French, 
or  the  Frisick.  It  is  true  that  all  these  languages,  as  well  as 
the  German,  the  Danish,  and  even  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish, 
share  this  participle  in  common  \vith  ourselves :  and  if  that  be 
Etymology,  barely  to  find  out  a  similar  word  in  some  other 
langiiage,  the  business  of  the  etymologist  is  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculous.  For  they  might  all  refer,  each  to  the  other,  with- 
out any  one  of  them  ever  arriving  at  a  meaning.  But  the 
Italian,  the  French  and  the  Spanish  have  this  participle  from 
our  Northern  ancestors  :  and  in  our  own  language  the  etymo- 
logy of  all  these  words  is  to  be  found :  and  from  a  Northern 
language  only  can  they  be  rationally  explained.  The  Itahan 
and  French  etymologists  are  therefore  in  some  sort  excusable 
for  the  trash  they  have  written  on  the  Northern  words  in  their 
language  :  If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  condemned  by  my  own 
sentence,  I  should  add,  an  Englishman  has  no  excuse. 

To  exemplify  and  confirm  what  I  have  said,  I  will  give  yoo 
a  few  instances ;  your  own  reading  will  furnish  you  with  as 
many  more  as  you  please. 


^ 


€1 


€* 
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"Bot  thare  was  na  dynt  mycht  thare  federis  schbr." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  75. 

"  And  thay  that  with  scharp  cultir  Telle  or  scHBaE 
Of  Rutuly  the  hilly  knollia  hie."— /6t<f.  booke  7.  p.  237. 

"  Than  the  reuthful  Eneas  kest  his  spere, 
Quhilk  throw  Mezentius  armour  dyd  all  scHBas." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  347. 
"  And  bad  thay  suld  with  ane  scharp  knyfe  that  tyde 
ScHERB  down  the  wound  and  mak  it  large  and  wyde." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  423. 
And  with  that  word  his  scheband  swerd  als  tyte 
Hynt  out  of  sceith." — Ihid.  booke  4.  p.  120. 

And  with  ful  flude  flowing  fra  toun  to  toun 

Throw  fertil  feildis  schbriko  thare  and  here." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  241. 
"  But  with  no  craft  of  combes  brode« 

Thei  might  hir  hore  lockes  shode. 

And  she  ne  wolde  not  be  shoes." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Like  as  the  Nazarean3>  as  sone  as  euer  they  had  vpwed^  thei  shore 
of  streight  ways  their  heare." 

Dr.  Martin,  0/ Priestes  unlauful  Manages,  ch.  8.  p.  117. 

"  . 1  am  glad  thy  father 's  dead. 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  :  and  pure  greefe 
Shore  his  old  thred  in  twaine." — Othello,  p.  337. 

"  O  sisters  three,  come,  come  to  mee. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  mOke, 
Lay  them  in  gore,  since  you  haue  schorb 

With  SHEBRES  his  thred  of  silke." — Mids.  NightsDreame,  p,  1 61 . 

[*'  Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 

More  swift  than  swallow  shbres  the  liquid  skye." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  5. 
"  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare. 
The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or  comely  shears." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  st.  34. 
"  For  with  his  trenchant  blade  at  the  next  blow 
Halfe  of  her  shield  he  shared  quite  away." 

lUd.  book  5.  cant.  5.  st.  9. 
"  So  soone  as  fates  their  vitall  thred  have  shorne." 

Spenser*s  Ruines  of  lime. 
"  His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  heares. 
Like  Phoebus  face  adornd  with  sunny  rayes. 
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Divinely  BboiM ;  md  two  aharpe  winged  tnuuw. 

Decked  with  divene  plumes,  like  painted  jayes. 

Were  fixed  at  his  hacke  to  »/  his  ayery  wayes." 

Faerie  Qmeeme,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st.  5.] 
"  On  cais  thare  stade  ane  meikle  8chq>  that  tyde» 

Hir  wail  joned  dl  ane  bchorx  rollds  syde." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  342. 
"  And  fra  hir  hie  windms  can  espy 

With  bent  sail  caryand  furth  the  nauy. 

The  coistis  and  the  scHoas  all  desolate." — Ibid,  booke  4.  p.  120. 

"  Smate  with  sic  faxd,  the  airis  in  flendiis  lap, 
Hir  forschyp  hang,  and  sum  dele  scnoair  throw." 

ibid,  booke  5.  p.  134. 
"  With  mantil  rent  and  sonoaKB  men  micht  hir  se." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  269. 
"  His  berdles  chekis  or  his  chaftis  round 
In  sunder  schoeitb  has  with  ane  grealie  wound." 

IHd.  booke  9.  p.  305. 
'*  Byne  mate  he  Lycas,  and  him  has  al  to  lome, 
Tliat  of  his  dede  moderis  wame  furth  was  sotiomira." 

Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  326. 
"  And  lyke  as  sum  tjrme  cloudis  bristis  attanis, 
llie  scHOURB  forth  yettand  of  hoppand  halestanys." 

Bwghu,  booke  10.  p.  348. 
"  His  fens  has  this  pray  ressauit  mith. 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  to  graith, 
Hynt  of  the  hydis,  made  the  boulds  bare. 
Rent  furth  the  entrellis,  sum  into  itdfeie  scbabb." 

Ibid,  booke  1.  p.  19. 
"  The  god  of  loue,  whiche  al  to  scHAaa 
Myn  herte  with  his  arowes  kene." 

Rom.  of  ike  Rose,  fol.  128.  p.,2.  col.  2. 
'*  I  had  my  feather  shot  bhabr  away." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Kmght  of  the  Bunung  Pestle. 
"  And  eke  full  ofite  a  littel  skarb 
Upon  a  banke,  or  men  be  ware,  ' 
Let  in  the  streme,  whiche  with  gret  peine 
If  any  man  it  shal  restreine.*' — Gower,  Prol.  fol.  3.  p.  2.  col.  2.  * 
"  I  dare  aduenture  mee  for  to  keepe  her  from  an  harder  sbourb  than 
cucr  I  kept  her." — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  155. 

"  Yet  Lug,  whose  longer  course  doth  grace  the  goodly  sbbbrb." 

Pofy'OlbioH,  soBg  6. 
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"  Which  manly  Malvern  soea  from  furthest  of  the  bbber." 

Poly^olbion,  song  7» 
"  Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckned  in  the  shiebe." 

Ibid,  song  7. 

Shbbd  and  shrbd  have  been  already  explained^  (p.  330.) 
Sheer,  as  we  now  use  it,  means  separated  from  every  thing 
else.  As  when  we  8ay*---''sHBBR  ignorance,''  i.  e.  separated 
from  any  the  smallest  mixture  of  information ;  or,  separated 
from  any  other  motive.  So  in  the  instance  fVom  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (who  write  it  shaer)  it  means,  that  the  feather 
was  so  separated  by  the  shot,  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  par- 
ticle behind. 

* 

Bhore,  as  the  sea-sAore  or  shore  of  a  river  (which  latter 
expression  Dr.  Johnson,  without  any  reason,  calls  ''  a  licen- 
tious use''  of  the  word),  is  the  place  where  the  continuity  of  the 
land  is  interrupted  or  separated  by  the  sea  or  the  river.  Ob- 
serve, that  SHORE  is  not  any  determined  spot,  it  is  of  no  size, 
shape  nor  dimensions )  but  relates  merely  to  the  separation  of 
land  from  land. 

Shored,  Shor'd,  short  (or,  as  Douglas  has  written  it, 
schorit)  cut  off;  is  opposed  to  long,  which  means  Extended: 
Long  being  also  a  past  participle  df  Lenji^n,  To  extend,  or 
To  stretch  out. 

Shirt  and  Skirt  (i.  e.  fCipeb)  is  the  same  participle,  dif- 
ferently pronounced,  written,  and  applied. 

Shower  (in  Anglo-Saxon  fcyuji  and  fcuji)  means 
merely  broken,  divided,  separated:  (subaud.  clouds).  Junius 
and  Skinner  had  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  word ; 
Johnson  none. 

ScoRB,  when  used  for  the  number  Twenty,  has  been  well 
and  rationally  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  our  unlearned 
ancestors,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  large  numbers,  when, 
they  had  made  twice  ten  notches,  cut  off  the  piece  or  Talley 
{Taglie)  containing  them;  and  afterwards  counted  the  scores 
or  pieces  cut  off ;  and  reckoned  by  the  number  of  separated 
pieces,  or  by  scores. 

Score,  for  account  or  reckoning,  is  well  explained|  and  in 
the  same  manner;  from  the  time  when  divisions,  marks  or 
notches,  cut  in  pieces  of  stick  or  wood,  were  used  instead  of 
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those  Arabian  figures  we  now  employ.     This  antient  manner 
of  reckoning' is  humourously  noted  by  Shakespeare. 

*'  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realme,  in 
erecting  a  Orammer  Schoole ;  and  whereas  before  our  forefiathers  had 
no  other  bopkes  but  the  score  and  the  tallt»  thou  hast  caused  print- 
ing to  be  used." — 2d  part  Henry  6.  p.  141. 

["  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosae  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scob'd." 

Spenser* 8  Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  at.  2.] 

Share,  shire,  scar,  one  and  the  same  past  participle, 
mean  separated,  divided.  Share,  any  separated  part  or  por- 
tion. Shire,  a  separated  part  or  portion  of  this  realm.  And 
though  we  now  apply  scar  only  to  a  cicatrix,  or  the  remaining 
mark  of  a  separation ;  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  sepa- 
rated part  \ 

I" Stay,  Sir  King, 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyselfe,  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  then  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  euer  scabbe  for." — Cymbeline,  p.  397.  col.  2. 

"  Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  her  swift  bote 
Forthwith  directed  to  that  further  strand  r 
Upon  that  shobe  he  spyed  Atin  stand. 
There  by  his  maister  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phsedrias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous  shard." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  SS.J 

In  the  instance  I  produced  to  you  from  Gower,  he  calls  it — 
''a  liltel  SKARE  upon  a  banke  that  lets  in  the  streame."  So 
you  will  find  in  Hay's  North-country  words  (p.  62.)  that 
what  we  now  call  Potsherds,  or  Pot-shards,  are  likewise  called 


1  [Skinner  says, — "A  scab,  a  Fr.  G.  Escare,  Escarre,  cicatrix,  utr. 
detorto  sensu,  a  Gr.  £o-xap«*  Crusta  post  adustionem  relicta.  Medicis 
Escara,  xclf  ut  Minsh.  vult,  a  Belg.  Schorre,  Schoore,  ruptura ;  sed 
prius  prsefero :  Escara  enim  cicatrici  propter  duritien^  affinis  est  Verum 
si  Camdeno  credendum  sit,  8cap,  A.-S.  cautem  signare,  longe  optimum 
esset  ab  isto  8cap  deducere  :  nam  instar  cautis  dura  est.  V.  Camden. 
in  agro  Ebor.  reddentem  etymon  portAs  Scarborough."]  [So  in  York- 
shire and  Westmoreland  there  are  Hardraw  Scar,  Thornton  Scar,  Knype 
Scar,  &c.— Ed.] 


\ 
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Po^-8CAR9  or  Po^-sHRBDS*.  You  Will  fiud,  too^  that.where 
we  now  use  scar,  was  formerly  used  score,  with  the  same 
meaning:  as  in  Ray's  Proverbs  (p.  19.) — '* Slander  leaves  a 
SCORE  behind  it.'^ — So  the  '* cliff e  of  a  rocke"  (i.  e.  the  cleaved 
part  of  it)  as  Ray  informs  us,  is  still  called  a  ''scarre." 
Douglas,  we  have  seen,  calls  it — ''ane  schore  rolkia 
syde." 

"  And  northward  from  her  springs  haps  Scabdalb  forth  to  find. 
Which  like  her  mistress  Peake,  is  naturally  inclin'd 
To  thrust  forth  ragged  cleevbs,  with  which  she  scattered  lies. 
As  busy  nature  here  could  not  herself  suffice, 
Of  this  oft-alt*ring  earth  the  sundry  shapes  to  show. 
That  from  my  entrance  here  doth  rough  and  rougher  grow, 
Which  of  a  lowly  dale  although  the  name  it  bear, 
You,  by  the  rocks,  might  think  that  it  a  mountain  were. 
From  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Scabuale." 

Poly-olbion,  song  26. 

"  As  first  without  herself  at  sea  to  make  her  strong. 
And  fence  her  farthest  point  from  that  rough  Neptune's  rage. 
The  isle  of  Walney  lies  ;  whose  longitude  doth  swage 
His  fury,  when  his  waves  on  Fumesse  seems  to  war. 
Whose  crooked  back  is  arm'd  with  many  a  rugged  scab 
Against  his  boist'rous  shocks." — Ibid,  song  27. 

The  share-bone  is  so  called,  because  it  is  placed  where 
the  body  is  separated  or  divided.  So  Douglas,  booke  3,  p.  82, 

says, 

"  Ane  £eur  virginis  body  doune  to  hir  schebb*" 

Plough-share  is  a  Plough-sheerery  contracted  to  avoid  the 
repetition  er,  er. 

A  pair  of  sheers,  a  pair  of  sheerers. 

"  Quhais  woU  or  fleis  was  neuer  clepit  with  scusaB." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  p.  413. 

The  Italian  Scerre,  Sciarrare,  and  Schiera  ;  and  the  French 
h  rUfcart,  and  Dichirer,  sufficiently  speak  the  same  North- 


'  ["  They  hew^d  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  fotshabbs  bene." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant  1.  st.  37.] 
["  The  shardAmne  beetle ;"  "  sharded  beetle ;"  "They  are  his  shards, 
and  he  their  beetle  "^-^Shakespeare,  En.] 
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em  origin;  and  none  other  has  been  pr  cw  be  found  for 
tI)eoi  \ 

Blunt**-**A8  blinp  ha$  been  shewn  to  be  Blin-edi  so 
BLUNT  is  Blon-edj  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Bhnnan,  To  BHn,  To  stop.  Blon  is  the  regular  Anglo-Saxon 
past  tense ;  to  which  by  adding  bd,  we  have  Blon^ed,  Blon'd, 
Blont  or  blunt  :  i.  e.  Stopped  in  its  decreasing  progress  to* 
wards  a  point  or  an  edge. 

[«« For  God  he  often  saw  from  heavens  hight. 
All  were  his  earthly  eien  both  blukt  and  bad* 
And  through  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly  sight." 

Faerie  Qvuene^  book  1.  cant.  10.  st.  47.  j 

Foe  '  \  Upon  a  former  occasion^  you  may  remember,  I 
FoH  !  >  considered  the  adverb  or  interjection  fib  !  as  the 
Faugh! J  Imperative  of  the  verb  Fian,  To  Haie:  and  I 
have  Very  lately  shewn  fiend,  pianb,  to  be  the  present  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb.  Now  that  we  have  noticed  the  usual 
and  regular  change  of  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verbs,  I 
suppose  that  you  are  at  once  aware  that  foe,  pa,  is  the  past 
tense,  and  therefore  past  participle,  of  the  same  verb  plan  ; 
and  means  (subaud,  any  one,)  Hated, 

I  think  you  must<at  the  same  time  perceive,  that  the  nau- 
seating (Interjection,  as  it  is  called)  foh  !  or  faugh  !  is  merely 
the  same  past  participle*. 

"  Foh  !  one  may  smel  in  such^  a  will  most  ranke, 
Foule  disproportions^  thoughts  unnaturall." — Othello,  p.  324. 


>  Scerre  Menage  derives  from  Eligere, 
Sciarrare  from  the  French  Escarter. 
Schiera  from  the  Latin  Spira. 
E*cart  from  Ex  parte. 
And  Dichirer  from  Dilacerare, 
["  Or  ecco  Draghinazza  a  fare  sciabra.' 

Orlando  Innam.  (da  Bemi),  lib.  1.  cant.  5.  St.  44. 
<*  Impon,  ohe  '1  dl  se^ente  in  un  gran  campo 
Tutto  si  mostri  ^  lui  schibrato  il  campo." 

Gierusalemme  Liberaia,  cant.  1.  st.  34.  j 
*  "  Ml?  yt focro,  in  Greake,  sygnyfyeth  detestacyon,  as  we  speake 
wyth  one  syllable  in  Englyshe,  fyb." — Detection  of  the  De^die  So- 
phistrie.  By  Steuen  Gardiner,  Bp.  of  Wincheeter,  foL  64.  p.  1. 
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Fen  1  In  the  explanation  of  Fenawedy  Vinewed  or 
Faint  J  Whinid,  the  past  participle  of  p;^ni^ean  ;  I  men- 
tioned FEN  and  FAINT,  as  past  participles  of  the  same  verb. 
But  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  consider  them  more  particularly, 
because  no  mention  had  then  been  made  of  the  change  of  the 
characteristic  letter.     [See  p.  346.] 

Fan  or  pen  is  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participlei 
of  p^nijean ;  and  means  corrupted,  spoiled,  decayed,wither$d. 
In  modern  speech  we  apply  fen  only  to  stagnated  or  corrupted 
water ;  but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any  corrupted  or  de- 
cayed, or  spoiled  substance. 

"Quhen  that  Nisus  fallis  unbappely 
Apoun  the  glouit  blude,  quhar  as  fast  by 
The  stirkis  for  the  sacrifyce  per  case 
War  newly  brytnit,  quhareof  all  the  place 
And  the  grene  ^ers  bedewit  was  and  wet: 
.As  this  younghere  hereon  tredeand  fate  set, 
loly  and  blyith,  wening  him  victour  round. 
He  slaid  and  stummerit  on  the  sliddry  ground. 
And  fell  at  erd  grufelingis  amid  the  fbn« 
Or  beistis  blude  of  sacrifyce." — Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  138. 

Faint  is  Fafied,  Fand,  Font,  or  Fened,  Fend,  Fent.  The 
French  participle  Fane,  of  the  yevh  Faner  or  Fener,  is  also  from 
Fynijean. 

"La  rose  est  ainsi  appellee  pour  ce  qu'elle  jette  un  grand  flux 
d'odeur,  aussi  est  ce  pourquoy  eUe  se  fene  et  se  passe  bientost." 
jimpot :  Morales  de  Plutarque,  3  liv.  Des  propos  de  table. 

["B  come  donna  onesta,  che  permane 
Di  se  sicura,  e  per  1'  altrui  fallanza, 
Pure  ascoltando  timida,  si  fane  ; 
Cosi  Beatrice  trasmut^  sembianza.*' 

//  Paradiso  di  Danie,  cant.  27. 

"  C'est  comme  dans  un  jardin  oil  les  roses  fanbes  font  place  aux 
roses  nouvelles." — Jacques  le  Fataliste  et  son  Maitre:  par  Diderot, 
torn.  2.  p.  10. 

Fynijean. 

English.  Fen.  Faint. 

Fenowed.  Vinewed,  Whinid.  Vinny*. 

>  See  p,  345  et  seq. 
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Latin.       Vanus.    Vanesco. 

Italian.     Fango.    AfFanno.     Affannare. 

French.     Faner.      Se  Fener.  Fauge.     Evanouir.] 

■ 

Raft — ^As  RiPT(iitt;'d)  was  shewn  to  be  the  past  participle 
of  To  Rive ;  so  raft  {Rafed)  is  the  past  participle  of  Repan, 
Reapian,  rapere.  To  Rive,  To  Reave  or  Bereave,  To  Tear 
away. 

Rough  (pop)  and  rtff-raff  are  the  same  participle. 

"  What  gylte  of  me  ?  what  fel  experience 
Hath  me  raftk,  alas,  thyne  aduertence  ? 
O  trust,  O  faythe,  O  depe  assurannce 
Who  hath  me  raftb  Creseyde." 

Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  197.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  But  priuely  she  cought  forth  a  knyfe. 
And  therwithal  she  kaftb  herselfe  her  lyfe.'* 

Lucrece,  fol.  216.  p.  l.col.  1. 

["  Mischiefe  ought  to  that  mischaunce  befall. 
That  80  hath  raft  us  of  our  merriment." 

Shepheards  Calender :  August, 

"  And  stroke  at  her  with  more  than  manly  forpe. 
That  from  her  hody,  full  of  filthie  sin. 
He  BAFT  her  hatefull  heade  without  remorse." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1 .  cant.  1 .  st.  24.] 

C LOUGH  1  as  well  as  Cieeve,  Cleft,  Cliff,  Clift,  and  Cloven, 
Clout    J  are  the  past  participle  of  Lliopian,  findere,  To 
Cleave. 

"  She  fayned  her,  as  that  she  must  gon 
There  as  ye  wote,  that  euery  wight  hathe  nede. 
And  whan  she  of  this  byl  hath  taken  hede. 
She  rent  it  al  to  cloutes,  and  at  last 
Into  the  preuy  sothly  she  it  cast." 

Marchaunts  Tale,  fol.  31.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  She  ne  had  on  but  a  strayte  olde  sacke. 
And  many  a  cloutb  on  it  there  stacke." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  And  cast  on  my  clothes  CLouTBn  and  hole." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  31.  p.  2. 
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["  Then  as  you  like  this,  I  will  instraot  you  in  all  oar  eecrets :  for 
there  is  not  a  clowtb  nor  corde«  nor  boord,  nor  post,  that  hath  not  a 
speciall  name,  or  singular  nature." — GahUhea  (by  Lily),  act  1.  sc.  4. 

"  His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched  was." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  9.  st.  S6.] 

Clouve,   Clough,  cleaved  or  divided — into  small  piece's. 
Clouved,  Clouvd,  Clout. 

"  Indeede  a  must  shoote  nearer,  or  heele  ne're  hit  the  clout.*' 

Laue's  Labour  Lost,  act  4i 

Clouted  cream  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason. 
Woof— as  Weft,  before  noticed,  is  the  past  participle^  of 
Pepan,  To  Weave. 

*'  And  yet  the  spacious  bredth  of  this  diuision 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woofs  to  enter."  Troylus  and  Creasida, 

Tag^us  well  as  tight,  is  the  past  participle  of  Tian,  vin- 

cire. 

Ford — S.  Johnson  says,  most  untruly,  that  this  word — 

''sometimes   signifies  the  stream,   the  current,  without  any 

consideration  of  passage  or  shallowness^" 

As  FART,  so  ford  is  the  past  participle  of  Fajian,  To  Go : 

and  always,  without  exception,  means  Gone,  i.  e.  a  place  Gone 

over  or  through. 

Wane  "I  are  all  (as  well  as  want  and  gaunt  before- 
Wan  > mentioned)  the  past  participle  of  panian.  To 
Wand  J  Wane,  To  decrease.  To  fall  away;  and  mean  De- 


>  "  FoBD,"  says  Junius,  "  Vadwn,  qualiscunque  via  aut  transitus  per 
flumen.  A.-S.  popb,  a  papan,  ire,  transire :  quam  originem  tradit  Gun- 
therus  Ligurini  sui  lib,  prime : 

Sede  satis  nota,  rapido  qua;  proxima  Mogo 

Clara  situ,  populoque  frequens,  muroque  decora  est, 

Sed  rude  nomen  habet :  nam  Teutonus  incola  dixit 

Franconefurt ;  nobis  liceat  sermone  Latino 

Francorum  dixisse  Vadum ;  quia  Carolus  illic 

Saxonas,  indomita  nimium  feritate  rebelles 

Oppugnans,  rapidi  latissima  flumina  Mogi 

Ignoto  fregisse  vado,  mediumque  per  amnem 

IVansmisisse  suas,  neglecto  ponte,  cohortes 

Creditur,  inde  locis  mansurum  nomen  inhaesit.*' 

2f 
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ereased,  or  fallen  away.  The  moon  in  the  wane,  ia  the  moon 
in  a  decreased  state.  Skelton,  p.  167,  Edit.  1736,  aayt-^* 
"  The  waters  were  wan,"  i.  e.  decreased. 

["  All  the  channes  of  loue. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wand  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  heauty,  lust  with  hoth ; 
Tje  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts, 
Keepe  his  braine  filming." — Antony  and  Cieopatrti,  p.  345.  ool.  1* 

S.  Johnson  supposes  a  Fond  or  Warm  lip.     Wakd  here 
means  thin  or  delicate. 

"  Eftsoones  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious  might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  herselfe  t'  have  gained 
The  kingdome  of  the  night,  and  waters  by  her  wainbd." 

Faerie  Queene,  Tuio  Cantoe  qf  MutaHlUie,  eant.  6.  si.  10.] 
"  His  spear,  to  equal  whieh  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand." 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  verse  294. 

Tall  ^  All  these  words,  as  well  as  TiLTi  which  we  have 
Toll  |  already  explained,  however  different  they  may  at 
Tool  >first  sight  appear,  are  all  one  word,  with  one 
Toil  I  meaning  ;  and  are  the  past  participle  of  the  An- 
TailleJ  glo-Saxon  verb  Tilian  To  Ltf^  up,  To  Till. 
Tall,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (fis  applied  to  stature), 
i.  e.  raised,  lifted  up  :  require,  I  suppose,  no  explanation. 

["  Bttona  h  la  gente,  e  non  pu6  da  piik  dotta 
O'  da  piil  forte  guida  esser  condotta." 

Gierusalemme  Liberata,  cant.  1.  st.  61. 
"  Tall  were  the  men,  and  led  they  could  not  be 
By  one  more  strong,  or  better  skil'd  than  he." 

Godfrey  of  Bstlloigne,  translated  by  R.  C. 

N.B.  For  this  use  of  the  word  tall,  see  B,  Jonson, 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  elsewhere.] 

Toll,  and  the  French  word  Taille  (which  is  taken  of 
Goods)  differ  only  in  pronunciation  and  consequent  writing  of 
them.  It  is  a  part  lifted  off  or  taken  away.  Nor  will  this 
use  of  the  word  appear  extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
the  common  expressions  of*— To  raise  taxes— To  Levy  taxes 
— -Xerer  des  iropots.— -A  Levy  upon  any  persons— -Une  Levie. 
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The  TOLL  of  a  bell,  is,  its  being  Lifted  up,  which  eausea 
that  sound  we  call  its  toll. 

Tool  is  (some  instrument,  any  instrument)  Ltffed  up,  or 
taken  up,  to  work  with* 

Toil  (for  labour),  applied  perhaps  at  first  prifioipally  to 
having  Tilled  (or  lifted  up)  the  earth  ;  afterwards  tq  other 
sorts  of  labour.  The  verb  Wf^s  formerly  written  \\\  Epglish 
Tuieil  and  Tuail. 

"  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  pf  tji§  fee^hou  thei  w^xen :  thei  TPB|i(Bir  act, 
nether  spinnen."— Afa/A«M,  ch,  6, 

"  Greteth  well  MaHe  {  the  whiehe  hath  tuailid  myche  in  us." 

Romf^ns,  ch.  \^, 

Toil  (for  a  snare)  is  any  thjng  Lifted  up  or  raisedi  for  the 
purpose  of  ensnaring  apy  anioiel.  AS|  A  spider's  web  is  a 
toil  (something  Lifted  up)  to  catch  flies  ;  springes  and  nets, 
TOILS  for  other  animals. 

Batch — as  well  as  ba(:on  (before  e^cplained)  is  the  past 
participle  of  Bacan,  To  Bake.  The  indifferent  pronqnciation  of 
CH  or  K,  ought  not  to  cause  any  difQeMlty :  for  it  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  language.  As  Link  and  Linch,  Hick  and  HfcA,  &c. 

A  batch  of  bread,  is,  the  bread  Buked  at  one  tjin?* 

I  have  already  said  that  ^Aaa^N  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  To  Bar :  and  that,  when  we  apply  this  word  Barren 
either  to  land  or  to  females,  we  assert  the  passage,  either  from 
the  womb  or  the  earth,  to  be  Barr-en  or  Barr-ed  Uovfi  bearing 
any  thing  into  the  world  or  into  life. 

Our  English  verb  To  Bar  is  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  B^iflr^tf,  Beonjan,  Bipjan,  B^jijan;  which 
means,  To  Defend,  To  Keep  safe,  To  Protect,  To  Arm,  To 
Guard,  To  Secure)  To  Fortify,  To  Strengthen.  And  the  past 
participle  of  this  verb  has  furnished  our  language  with  the  fol- 
lowing supposed  substantives  : 


A  BAR 

A  BARRIER 
A  BARGAIN 
A  9ARGB 

The  BARK  of  a  dog 


The  BARK  o{  a  tree 

A  BARE — a  ship 

A  BARKEN 
A  BARRACK 
A  BARN 
2  F  2 
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A  BARON 
A  BOROWE  > 
A  BOROUGH 

The  BOiiouGH  oiSouthwark 

A  BURGS88 
A  BURGH 

a  burgher 
Burial 

A  BARROW^ 

A  BURROW^  or  WARREN 

Warranty 
Guaranty 


Guarantee 

War 

Warrior 

Guard 

Ward 

a  hauberk 

USBERGO  Ital. 

Hauberg  Ft. 
a  barbican 
Barbarity^ 
Barbarous 
Barmekin 


Warrant 

A  BAR,  in  all  its  uses  is  a  Defence :  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  fortified,  strengthened,  or  defended. 

A  BARN  {Bar-en,  Bar'n)  is  a  covered  inclosurCy  in  which 
the  grain  &c.  is  protected  or  defended  from  the  weather,  from 
depredation,  8cc« 

A  baron  is  an  armed,  defenceful,  or  powerful  man. 

A  BARGE  is  a  strong  boat. 

A  bargain  is  a  confirmed,  strengthened  agreement.    After 
two  persons  have  agreed  upon  a  subject,  it  is  usual  to  conclude 
with  asking — Is  it  a  bargain  ?    Is  it  confirmed? 
'  A  BARK  is  a  stout  vessel. 

The  BARK  of  a  tree  is  its  defence  :  that  by  which  the  tree  is 
defended  from  the  weather  &c. 

"  The  cause  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  quan- 
tity of  their  sap  and  juice ;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  against 
the  injuries  of  the  air," — Bacon's  Natural  History,  cent.  6. 

The  BARK  of  a  dog  is  that  by  which  we  are  defended  by  that 
animal. 

A  BARKEN,  according  to  Skinner — "Vox  in  comitatu  Wilts 

1  [See  BorseHolder,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  3.  p.  405.] 
^^[BorhS'Older ;  See  Schultes's  Inquiry  into  the  Elective  Franchise  of 
the  Citizens  of  London,  1822.— Ed.] 

>  [In  Dorsetshire  and  in  Cornwall  sepulchral  hillocks  are  called 

BARROWS.] 

3  [Bap vs. — ^Barbarus,  i.  e.  Bar-bar-us,  reduplication  of  Bar,  for  very 
strong,  Seneca,  lib.  1.  de  Ira«  describes  them — "Barbaros  tanto  rohus^ 
tiores  corporibu8."-^ta  Edit.  Lipsii,  p.  8.] 
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usitatissima.  Atrium,  a  Yard  of  a  house,  vel  a  verbo  To  Barr ; 
vel  a  Germ.  Bergen^  abscondere ;  A.-S.  Beoji^an,  muiiire, 
q.  d.  locus  clausus,  respectu  sc.  agrorum." 

A  HAUBERK.  Vossius,  Wachter  and  Caseneuve  concur  in 
its  etymology. — "  Hakberga  vel  Halsperga,  vox  est  Saxonica^ 
proprieque  signat  thoi*acem  ferreum,  sive  armaturam  colli  et 
pectoris ;  ab  Hals,  collum,  et  Bergen,  tegere,  protegere,  mu- 
iiire.  Quomodo  et  in  Legg.  Ripuariis,  cap.  36.  $.11,  Baiu" 
berga,  pro  ocrea*,  sive  crurum  armatura." — Vossius,  De  vitiis 
sermonis,  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

The  French,  in  their  accustomed  manner  changing  the  l  in 
)^al]^  to  I],  made  the  word  hauberg:  and  the  Italians,  in 
their  manner,  made  it  usbergo. 

A  BURGH  or  BOROUGH  meant  fonnerly  a  fortified  Town*. 

[Spenser  says  unadvisedly' : — 

"  By  that  which  I  have  read  of  a  borouob,  it  signifieth  a  Free  Towne, 
which  had  a  prindpall  officer,  called  a  Headborough,  to  become  ruler, 
and  undertake  for  all  the  dwellers  under  him." 

Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

1  [The  Boot  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  by  the  foot  as  well  as 
the  horsemen.  It  was  called  by  the  ancient  Romans  ocrea ;  in  middle- 
age  writers,  greva,  gambera,  benberga,  bainbarga,  and  bemberga.  The 
boot  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Garians.  It  was  at  first 
made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brass  or  iron,  and  was  proof  both  against 
cuts  and  thrusts.  It  was  from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazeh- 
booted.  The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg ;  some  say  the  right  leg, 
which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being  advanced  forward  in 
an  attack  with  the  sword ;  but  in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
on  either  leg,  and  sometimes  on  both.  Those  who  fought  with  darts 
or  other  missile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  foremost,  so  that  this 
only  was  booted. — Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  3.  p.  393.] 

^  [Bourguignons  or  Burgundians,  one  of  the  Northern  nations  who 
overran  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in  Gaul,  lliey  were  of  a  great 
stature,  and  very  warlike  ;  for  which  reason  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
the  Great  engaged  them  in  his  service  against  the  Germans.  They 
lived  in  tents  which  were  close  to  each  other,  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  unforeseen  attack.  These  conjunctions  of 
tents  they  called  burgs ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  3.  p.  486.] 

3  [Perhaps  Spenser's  grounds  for  making  this  distinction  are  better 
than  Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  thought.  But  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  Franciplegium  for  Frid-horg,  which 
is  pledge  for  the  peace,  and  not  free  borough, — See  Schultes's  Inquiry. 
Burt,  designating  a  town,  should  perhaps  be  traced  to  Buan,  To  abide. 
See  Additional  Notes. — ^En.] 
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Again — 

"  A  BOBOQH,  as  I  here  use  it,  and  as  the  old  lawee  still  use  it,  is  not 
a  BOROUGH  towne,  as  they  now  call  it,  that  is,  a  firanchised  tovne,  but 
a  main  pledge  of  100  free  persons,  therefore  called  a  free  bobottob  or 
(as  you  say)  Franci-plegium :  for  borh  in  old  Saxon  signifieth  a  pledge 
or  surety,  and  yet  it  is  so  used  with  us  in  some  speech^,  as  Chaucer 
saith ; — *  St.  John  to  bobbow  ;*  that  is,  for  assurance  and  fTiirrajely." 

Spenser,  View  of  the  Siate  ii^  Ireland. 

For  BBRiA,  see  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay  where  t  think  the 
fibcyclopedist  Is,  without  and  against  all  reason,  misled  by  Du 
Fresne,  who  is  himself  misled.] 

A  BURROW  for  rabbets  &c.  is  a  defended  or  protected  place : 
to  which  a  warren  is  synonymous,  meaning  the  same  thing  r 
for  warren  is  the  past  participle  of  J^ejiiah,  defendere,  pfo- 
tegere,  tiieri. 

"  Foxis  han  borwis  or  dennes,  and  Brtddis  of  the  eir  han  nestis ; 
but  mannes  sone  hath  not  whete  he  shal  reste  his  hede." 

MaHheut  ch.  6.  ▼.  SH). 

[War. — On  fij^um  bocum  uf  fej^  J>at  Saul  paef 
;eco)ieh  aBpe]*t  to  cynitlte  on  Irpahela  pGODG.  pop 
►ante  Hit  polbon  pumne  PGRIGnD  habban  J?e  hi  je- 

leolbe  pi^  ^ast  haej^ene  pole t^pset  J^a  Bamuel  paebe 

bat  Iiobe.  artb  Uob  him  DGpAFOOe  *at  hig  petton 
mm  to  kmin je  Baul  Cifej*  punu.  anb  he  pitSBati  plitotte 
peopcptij  jeapa  paec.  ania  J?at-polc  BGj^eRODG. 

Mlfric,  d€  Veteri  Te%tamento^  p^  13. 
fte  hip  pole  ^eheolb  butan  eelcum  trGFeOftXe. 

Id.  p.  14.] 
A  BoRowt  was  formerly  used  for  what  we  now  call  a  Secu- 
rity ^  any  person  or  thing  by  which  repayment  is  secured i  and 
by  which  the  Lender  is  defended  or  {{uak-ded  from  the  loss  of 
his  loan. 

**  ThoU  hroughtest  me  borowbs  my  biddings  to  fulfyll." 

Vis.  of  P.  Ploughman,  fol.  5.  p.  2. 
"  For  I  dare  be  his  bold  borowb  that  do  bet  will  he  neuer." 

Ibid,  (oh  47.  p.  9. 
"  And  I  will  be  your  Boaowye  shall  haue  bred  and  cloth." 

/itd.  fol.  il5.  p.  1. 
'*  We  fyhde  in  the  lyfe  of  saynt  Nycholas,  that  a  lewe  lente  a  crysten 
man  a  gtete  somme  of  golde  unto  a  eertayne  daye,  and  toke  no  syken> 
nesse  of  hi|n»  but  his  fayth  and 'saynt  Nycholas  to  bo»owb/' 

Diues  and  Pwper,  IM  Gomm.  cap.  9. 
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"  I  pt^ye  God  and  saynt  Nycbolaa  that  wai  thy  bomovte,  that  harde 
vengeaunce  tome  to  the."— 2>j«e«  amd  Pauper,  2d  Gomm.  cap,  9. 

"  Yf  the  Borower  upon  usure  fayle  of  his  daye  of  payment,  he  that  is 
his  BOBowB  may  paye  that  moneye  with  the  usure  to  th«  Lener,  and  do 
his  dettour  for  whome  he  is  bobowb  paye  to  hym  ayen  that  moneye 
with  the  usure.     For  it  is  to  the  bobowb  none  usure." 

Ibid,  7th  Comm.  cap.  25. 
["  St.  John  to  BOBBow."  Chaucer. 

'*  This  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepheards  sorrow, 
rhat  now  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  bobow." 

Shepheards  Calender:  May. 
"  Nay,  say  1  thereto,  by  my  dear  bobbowb. 

If  I  may  rest,  I  nill  live  in  sorrowe."  Ibid. 

**  They  boast  they  ban  the  devill  at  commaund. 
But  aske  hem  therefore  what  they  ban  paund : 
Marrie  !  that  great  Pan  bought  with  deare  bobbow. 
To  quite  it  from  the  blaoke  bowre  of  sorrow.'* — Ibid.  September. 

"  Like  valiant  champions  aduance  forth  your  standardes,  and  assay 
whether  your  enemies  can  decide  and  try  the  title  of  battaile  by  dint  of 
sword;  auaunce,  I  say  again,  forward,  my  captaines,— Now  Saint 
George  to  Bobbow  let  us  set  forward." 

Hoiinshed  (after  Hall),  Richard  Sd. 
'*  He  made  it  strange,  and  swore,  so  God  him  saue, 
Lasse  then  a  thousand  ponde  wold  he  not  haue, 
Ne  gladly  for  that  somme  nolde  he  it  don. 
Aurelyus  with  blissful!  herte  anon 
Answerde  thus  :  fye  on  a  thousand  pounde. 
lliis  wyde  world,  which  men  say  is  rounde, 
I  wolde  it  yeue,  if  I  were  lorde  of  it. 
Thys  bargayne  is  ful  driue,  for  we  be  knit ; 
Ye  shal  be  payde  truely  by  my  trouthe. 
But  loke  nowe  for  no  neglygence  or  slouthe. 
Ye  taryen  us  here  no  langer  than  to  morowe. 
Nay  (qd  this  clerk)  here  my  trouth  to  bobow." 

Frankehyns  Tate,  fbl.  54.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Her  loue  of  frendshyp  haue  I  to  the  won. 
And  therfore  hath  she  laid  her  faith  to  bobbow." 

Troybuy  boke  2.  foL  168.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Sir,  put  you  in  that  auenture. 
For  though  ye  bobowbs  take  of  me. 
The  sykerer  shall  ye  neuer  be 
For  hostages,  ne  sykemesse, 

Or  chartres,  for  to  beare  wytnesse. 

♦  1^  «  ♦  « 
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And  Loue  answerde,  I  trust  the 
Without  BOROVB,  for  I  wol  none." 

Rotnamt  of  the  Rose  Joh  155.  p.  1.  col.  I  &  2.] 

BuBiALy  ByPS^I*  is  the  diminutive  of  B^^pi^  or  Burgh;  a 
defended  or  fortified  place.  To  Bury,  B^p^an,  aepelire, 
means  To  Defend :  as  Gray  in  his  Elegy  expresses  it**^"  These 
bones  from  insult  to  protect."  It  cannot  escape  you,  that  the 
Latin  sepelire  has  the  same  meaning :  for  seps  or  sepes  *'  notat 
id,  quod  objectum,  prohibet  introitum  in  agrum  vel  hortura." 

Stern,  in  its  different  applications,  has  already  been  shewn 
to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  8tijian,  To  Stir,  To  Steer, 
To  Move.  This  participle  also  gives  us  the  following  sub- 
stantives. 


A  STORE  is  the  collective  term  for  any  quan- 
tity or  number  of  things  stirred  or  moved  into 
some  one  place  together. 

Stour  (A.-S.  r^iip),  formerly  in  much  use, 
means  moved,  stirred:  and  was  applied  equally 
to  dust,  to  water,  and  to  men ;  all  of  them  things 


Store 
Stour 
Sturt 
Start 
Stir 
Sturdy 
E'tourdi^ 
easily  moved. 

"  Besely  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  strife, 
Swepand  the  flude  with  lang  routhis  belife. 
And  up  thai  welt  the  stoubb  of  fomy  see." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  77. 

*'  Upsprang  the  clamour,  and  the  rerd  furtb  went 

Hie  in  the  skyis  of  mony  marinere, 

llie  fomy  sTouas^of  seyis  rays  thare  and  here." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  p.  132. 
"  Hot  we  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure 

Cummin  of  kynde  as  kene  men  in  ane  stoubb." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  299. 
"  Be  this  the  Troianis  in  thare  new  ciete 

Ane  dusty  sop  uprisand  gan  do  se, 

Full  thik  of  STOUBB  upthryngand  in  the  are." — Ibid,  p.  274. 

"  The  STOUBB  encressis  furius  and  wod." — Ibid,  booke  1 1 .  p.  387. 
^'  And  not  forsoith  the  lakkest  weriour, 

Bot  forcy  -man  and  richt  stalwart  in  stoube." — Ibid,  p.  389. 
'*  The  siluer  scalit  fyscbis  on  the  grete, 

Ouer  thwort  clere  etremes  sprinkiUand  for  the  hete. 


« 


n 
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With  fynnys  acbinand  broun  as  synopare. 
And  chesal  talis,  stouband  here  and  thare." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  1 2.  p.  400. 

llie  knyght  was  fayre  and  stjrffe  in  btoub." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  126.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

They  fight,  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  grounde. 
And  with  her  axes  out  the  braynes  quel. 
But  in  the  laste  stoubb,  sothe  to  tel. 
The  f olke  of  Troy  hem  seluen  so  misleden 
That  with  the  worse  at  night  home  they  fleden." 

Troylus,  boke  4.  fol.  182.  p.  2.  col.  U 

"  Lo  a  greet  stybyko  was  maid  in  the  see,  so  that  the  litil  ship  was 
hilid  with  wawys." — Mattheu,  ch.  8.  v.  24. 

"  There  foimd  Sir  Bors  more  greater  defence  in  that  knight  then  hee 
wend,  for  that  Sir  Priden  was  a  full  good  knight,  and  hee  wounded  Sir 
Bors  full  euill  and  hee  him  againe.  But  euer  this  Sir  Priden  held  the 
STOUBB  in  like  hsxA^'^Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  72. 

"  Then  began  a  great  stubbb  and  much  people  was  there  slains." 

Ibid.  ch.  154, 
"  He  in  the  midst  of  all  this  stubbb  and  route, 
Gan  bend  his  browe,  and  moue  himselfe  about." 

Songes  8sc.  By  the  Earle  of  Surrey  SfC.  fol.  89.  p.  2. 

*'  And  after  those  braue  spirits  in  all  those  baleful  stowbs 
That  with  Duke  Robert  went  against  the  pagan  powers." 

Foly-olbion,  song  16. 
**  Such  strange  tumultuous  stibs  upon  this  strife  ensue." 

Ibid,  song  4. 
"  -^— —  "Who  with  the  same  pretence 
In  Norfolk  rais'd  such  stibs,  as  but  with  great  expence 
Of  blood  was  not  appeas'd."  Ibid,  song  22. 

"  Better  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  ufstibbbs  and  unquiet- 
nesse  coulde  obtaine." — Hurt  of  Sedition,  By  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

'*  Your  pretensed  cause  of  this  monstrous  stubbb,  is  to  encrease 
mens  welth." — Ibid, 

'*  How  daungerous  it  is  to  make  sturbes  at  home,  when  they  doe 
not  only  make  ourselues  weake,  but  also  our  enimies  stronge." — Ibid, 

["  In  religion  and  libertie  were  sayd  to  be  of  many  men  the  very 
cause  of  all  these  stubbies." — R.  Ascham,  in  a  Letter  to  I,  Asteiy,  p.  7.] 

Sturt  18  formed  in  the  usual  manner  from  stour,  j-tup. 
Stur-ed,  Stur^d,  Sturt. 
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"  Dolonis  my  lyfe  I  led  ift  sTtrnt  ttnd  {mtie." 

Dtmfki,  booke  8»  p.  41. 
"  Hyr  moder,  quham  to  tone  ftill  desolate 
Yone  fals  se  reuer  wyl  Idf  in  •wmi'i  God  wftte/' 

Ibid,  booke  7.  p.  219. 
"  Suffir  me  swelti  and  end  this  oruel  lyffe, 

Quhil  doutsum  is  yit  all  sye  sturt  and  striffe." 

Ibid,  booke  8i  p.  263. 

A  START  and  a  sTiii  require  neither  instatiee  nor  explanation. 

By  the  accustomed  addition  of  ij  or  y,  to  btour  or  jruji, 
We  have  aldd  the  adjective  STtJRDT,  and  tixe  French  E^tourdiy 
BiourdL 

Storm — the  past  participle  of  Stypmian,  agitare^  ftin^re. 

Day — is  the  past  participle  Daj,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  DaBjian, 
lucescere.  By  adding  the  participial  termination  en  to  Da;, 
we  have  Dajen  or  dawn  ah*eady  mentioned. 

I  told  you  some  time  since  that  a  churn  is  the  past  participle 
Cyjien,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tyjian,  Scyjian,  vertere,  rever- 
tere ;  and  that  it  means  Jlimed,  Turned  about,  or  Turned  back- 
wards and  forwards.  This  same  verb  Cypan,  gives  us  also  the 
following) 

fCyjian. 
Char  \  Cart 


CtiAin>  CHAJR 

Chewr 
Cauii-wdRM 
Car 
Cardinal 


Char-woman,  charcoal 

Chair-man 

Chariot^  charioteer 

A^jar 

To  Jar 


LdltiHi  CARRUS,  CARDO5  CARBO.] 

"  A  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poore  passion  as  the  maid  that  milkes 
And  does  the  meanest  cnAatts^'*'^ifnfo»y  and  Ckopotra^  p.  364. 

"  And  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare.  He  giue  thee  leane 
Tb  play  till  doomesday."  IM.  p.  367. 


1  Mr.  Steerens,  at  this  passage,  cites  Heywood's  Rape  of  lAusrece : 

"  She,  like  a  good  wife,  is  teaching  her  servants  sundry  charbs." 
And  Promos  and  Cassandra  : 

"  Well,  I  must  trudge  to  do  a  certain  CHAas.'* 
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"  That  ()HAB  ia  orab'o)  as  the  good  wifo  taid,  When  she  hang'd  her 
husband/^ — Rajf*$  Prwerhh  p.  162. 

"  Here's  two  dAawaas  bHswa^o  t  when  wisdmn  is employ'd 
"Hs  erer  thiis.">— Ji<?aimiofi/  nni  FMeher,  MariUd  MM, 

"  All's  CHARD  when  he  is  gOne/'^— /^lU  ISoo  N9kk Kinsmen, 

"  hj\LA  ai  aae  bull  dois  rummesinK  and  rare, 
Quheh  he  eschi^is  hurt  on^  the  altare> 
And  CHABBI8  by  the  ax  with  his  nek  wyoht, 
CKf  on  the  forehede  the  dynt  hittis  not  richt." 

Doitgtas,  booke  2.  p.  46. 
*'  Hie  witches  of  Lapland  are  the  DiueVs  CHABB-women.** 

Beaumont  and  Ptetehert  Fair  Maid  of  the  tnn, 
'*  Chabbe  folks  are  never  paid." — Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  87. 

'•  The  pyping  wind  blaw  up  the  dure  on  chab." 

boUgtas^  booke  3.  p.  83. 
"  Ane  Schot  windo  unsc^iet  ane  litel  ok  ohab." 

Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  7.  p.  202. 

Menflge,  Mihshew^  Junius,  Skinuef,  ficc.  have  no  resoui*ce  for 

the  derivation  of  chair,  but  the  Greek  KaOeBpa;  in  which  they 
all  agree,  fiut,  though  they  travel  so  far  for  it,  none  of  them 
has  attempted  to  shew  by  what  steps  they  proceed  from  KoOeBpa 
to  CHAIR*  IThe  process  would  be  curious  upon  paper.  But 
MuOeipa^  though  a  Sent,  is  not  a  chair  9  not*  does  it  convey  the 
•  6taie  meaning.  ChaIr  is  &  species  of  Bent,  tt  is  not  ft  fixed, 
but  fl  tnoveable  seat ;  Turned  about  and  Returned  at  pleasure  : 
wad  from  that  circumstance  it  has  its  denomination :  tt  is  a 
CHAiR-seat. 
Gar^  dART>  OHARtOT^  &c»  and  the  Latin  carrub  are  the 


1  [A  i^mai-kftble  floHtitig  island  in  this  eOunb^.-^AdJoibing  fias- 
thVeaite-waier,  neat  HikWkishead,  Lancashire,  there  is  a  tarn  (br  smtdl 
lak^)  called  Pri^stpot,  upon  which  is  an  island,  <7ontaining  about  a  rond 
of  land,  knostly  Covered  with  willows ;  some  of  them  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high.  This  island  is  distinguished  by  the  hame  of  Th6  Cai^»  At 
the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  frost  in  the  year  1795,  a  boy  ran  into  Uili 
hbti^e  of  the  pm^rietor  of  this  island^  who  lived  Within  vi^w  of  tt,  and 
tbld  hiUi  that  '*  his  Gor  was  coming  Up  the  Tarn."  The  proprietnr  and 
hil^  ffiknily  snnn  ph)Ved  the  truth  of  the  boy's  report>  and  beheld  with 
astnniihnient,  not  "BIrnam-Wood  removed  to  dunsinane!"  but  the 
wnodv  island  apptobehlng  them  with  slow  iind  maj^tic  motion.  It 
tested,  however,  befotti  it  neadibd  the  edge  ^f  the  tam«  and  aiterwvtfds 
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same  participle.  This  word  was  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
langtiage  by  Csesar^  who  learned  it  in  his  war  with  the  Germans. 
Vossius  mistakingly  supposes  it  deriyed  from  Omrw. 

So  CHAR-coal  is  wood  Turned  coal  by  fire'.  Wjt  borrow 
nothing  here  from  Carbone ;  but  the  Latin  etymologists  must 
come  to  us  for  its  meaning,  which  they*  cannot  find  elsewhere. 
As  they  must  likewise  for  Cardo^ ;  that  on  which  the  door  is 
Turned  and  Returned* 

"  This  is  the  station  of  the  cause,  the  argument  and  material  of  all 
Paules  pistels,  even  the  tredsole  or  groundsole  whenipon»  as  the  dore 
is  Turned  sjid  Returned,  so  are  all  his  argumentes  and  proces  therupon 
treated  and  retreated." — Declaration  SfC,  against  loye,  fol.  25.  p.  1. 

,  frequently  changed  its  position  as  the  wind  directed ;  being  sometimes 
seen  at  one  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  across, 
and  sometimes  in  the  centre.  It  is  conjectured  tx>  have  been  long 
separated  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  only  fastened  by  some  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  which  were  probably  broken  by  the  extraordinary  rise 
of  the  water  on  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

Charrue,  the  French  name  for  a  plough.  A  carpenter,  in  French 
Charpentier,     Charta,  Lat. 

Charterparty,  "  The  present  Boyer  says  the  word  comes  from  hence, 
that  per  medium  charta  incidebatur,  et  sic  fiebat  charta  partita ;  because, 
in  the  time  when  notaries  were  less  common,  there  was  only  one  instru- 
ment made  for  both  parties :  this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave  each  his. 
portion ;  joining  them  together  at  their  return,  to  know  if  each  had 
done  his  part." — Encyclopiedia  Britannica,  Edit.  Sd.  1797.  vol. 4. p.  360.] 

>  ["  I  no  longer  see  the  human  heart  char'd  in  the  flame  of  its  own 
vile  and  paltry  passions." 

Mr,  Curran'e  Speech  for  Owen  Kirwan,  Edit.  1805.] 

*  Carbo,  say  the  Latin  etymologists,  from  Vareo  ;  quia  caret  flamma. 
Or  from  Kap<l>w,  arefacio.     Or  from  the  Chaldaic. 

'  "  Cardo  unde  sit,  docere  conatus  Servius  ad  1  i£n. :  Cardo  inquit, 
dictus,  quasi  cor  januae,  quo  movetur,  awo  rtis  Kaphas.  £t  Isidorus,  lib. 
XV.  cap.  vii.  Cardo,  inquit,  est  locus  in  quo  ostium  vertitur  et  semper 
movetur,  dictus  awo  rris  Kaphas ;  quod,  quasi  Cor  hominem  totum,  ita 
ille  cuneus  januam  regat  ac  moveat.  Unde  etproverbiale  est.  In  cardine 
rem  esse. 

**  De  etymo  longe  verisimiliora  sunt  quae  Martinius  adfert :  nempe 
ut  Kara  fieraOeaiy  sit  a  Kpairj,  hoc  est,  hamus,  vel  aliud  ex  quo  quid  sus- 
penditur.  Vel  a  KpaSata,  hoc  est  agito  :  in  cardinibus  enim  janua  agi- 
tatur  vertiturque,  Horum  alterum  malim  quam  ut  vel  sit  a  rparcw, 
fimdter  (eneo ;  quia  januam  retinet,  Vel  a  Kapros  pro  Kparos,  hoc  est, 
robur,  firmitas,  quam  janua  in  soils  cardinibus  habet." — G,  J,  Vossius. 
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A  CHUB-worm  is  so  called,  because  it  is  Turned  about  with 
great  celerity. 

To  set  the  door  or  the  window  achar,  which  we  now  write 
AJAR  (or,  as  Douglas  writes  it,  on  char)  is  to  put  it  neither 
quite  open  nor  quite  shut,  but  on  the  turn  or  rbtubn'  to 
either. 

A  cHAR-woman  is  one  who  does  not  abide  in  the  house 
where  she  works,  as  a  constant  servant,  but  Returns  home  to 
her  own  place  of  abode,  and  Returns  again  to  her  work  when 
she  is  required. 

A  CHAR,  when  used  alone,  means  some  single  separate  act, 
such  as  we  likewise  call  a  Turn,  or  a  Bout,  not  any  uninter- 
roitted  coherent  business  or  employment  of  long  continuance. 
And  in  the  same  sense  as  char  was  formerly  used,  we  now  use 

the  word  Turn. I'll  have  a  Bout  with  him.— I'll  take  a 

Turn  at  it. — ^That  Turn  is  served — (Which  is  equivalent  to— • 
That  char  is  char'd  ;  though  not  so  quaintly  expressed,  as 
it  would  be  by  saying — That  Turn  is  Turned,) — One  good 
Turn  deserves  another.     All  these  are  common  phrases. 


<f 


-Doe  my  lord  of  Canterbury 


A  shrewd  Tume ;  and  hee  's  your  friend  for  euer." 

Henry  8.  p.  230. 
" False  gelden,  gang  thy  gait. 

And  du  thy  7Wrf»  betimes :  or  I' is  gar  take 

Thy  new  breikes  fra'  thee,  and  thy  dublet  tu,"~^Sad  Shepherd. 

"  Gi'  me  my  tankard  there,  hough.     It's  six  a  clock :  I  should  ha' 
carried  two  Turns,  by  this."— ^very  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  1.  sc.  4. 

F. — ^What  is  the  name  of  that  fish  which  one  of  your 
friends  — — - 

if. — Oh  1  you  mean  my  gentle  and  amiable  friend,  Michael 
Pearson:  forty  long  years  my  steady  and  uniform  accomplice 
and  comforter  in  all  my  treasons ;  equally  devoted  with  myself 
to  the  rights  and  happiness  of  our  countrymen  and  fellow- 
creatures  ;  which,  for  the  last  forty  years  in  this  country  has 
by  some  persons  been  accounted  the  worst  of  treason.  Yes  : 
It  was  CHAR  that  he  sent  us  :  and  I  believe  with  Skinner,  that 
it  is  so  called — **  quia  hie  piscis  rapide  et  celeriter  se  in  aqua 
vertit." 
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Yxiifc  1  are  the  pa«t  participle  of  the  Aqglo^JSanoti  verb 
Yard  /  Eyppan,  n^pian,  To  Prepare:  and  it  ie  feoned 

in  the  accustomed  manner,  by  changing  the  pht^recteriBtiQ  letter 

f  to  A,     Yahe  means  PrepQt^d. 

"  The  winde  waa  good,  the  ship  was  taei, 
Thei  toke  her  leue,  and  forth  thei  fiare." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  101.  p,  2.  col.  1. 
"  In  all  hast  made  hir  yarb 

Towarde  hir  suster  for  to  fare."— J&irf.  fbl,  114.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  And  bad  the  maister  make  hym  tars, 

Tofore  the  wynde  for  he  wolde  fare." 

IM.  lib.  8.  fol.  184.  p.  1.  ed.  1. 
"  This  Tereus  let  make  hii  shyppes  yarb. 

And  into  Oreeee  himselfe  is  forth  yiaro." 

Clmptf,  Pk^lomem.  fol,  9l9i 
"  J  do  desire  to  learns.  Sir  i  aiid  I  hope,  if  you  haue  ogcfuiiop  to  i|ia 
me  for  your  owne  Tume,  you  shall  find  me  jaw.    For  truly,  Sir,  for 
your  kindnessei  I  owe  you  a  good  7^n»e." 

Meas^e/or  Meamre^  p.  76. 

A  YABDi  to  metei  or  to  measure  with  (before  any  certaiQ 
extent  was  designated  by  the  word)  was  called  a  CDet-jeanb, 
or  CDete-jypb,  or  Mete-yard^  1.  e.  something  Prepared  to 
mete  or  to  measure  with.  This  was  its  general  name  :  and  that 
prepared  extension  might  be  formed  of  any  proper  materials. 
When  it  was  of  wood,  it  was  fonperly  called  a  vaudwamd, 
i.  e.  It  Wand  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  common  use, 
when  we  talk  of  mensuration,  we  now  omit  the  preceding  word 
Mete»  and  the  subsequent  Wands  and  say  singly  a  yard, 

Yar-en,  Yar'n,  Yarn,  has  been  already  explained  (p.'  357.) 

To  those  participles  noticed  by  me  in  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation,  and  which  terminated  in  ed,  t,  and  en,  I  hare 
now  added  those  which  are  also  formed  from  the  same  verbs 
by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter.  And  I  may  new  pro- 
ceed to  other  verbs  which,  by  a  change  of  the  characteristie 
I  or  Y,  have  furnished  the  language  with  many  other  supposed 
Nouns,  which  are  really  Participles. 

Dot. — Skinner  says  "Muci  globus  vel  grumus,  fort,  a  Teut. 
Doiter,  ovi  vitelius,  i.  e.  Muci  crassioris  globus  vitello  ovi  in- 
crassato  similis.''  Johnson  says — ''  It  seems  rather  corrupted 
from  Jot/' 
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Dot  19  merely  tbe  pust  purticiplo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
D^^^tan^  occludere,  obturare,  To  Stop  up,  To  Shut  in.  It  \iM 
tbe  same  meaqing  as  Dyttob,  Ditted,  ocdusum.  It  is  pot 
''made  to  mark  any  place  in  a  writing;"  but  '\9,  wbat  we  calls 
a  full  stop,  The  verb  To  DU,  To  Stop  up,  i^  used,  in  \U  par- 
ticiple, by  Douglas  : 

"  Tbe  riuaria  pittit  with  dede  corp9i«  wot  red^ 

Under  bodjris  bullerand ;  for  sic  multitude 

Of  slauchter  he  maid,  quhil  Exanthus  the  flude 

Mycht  fynd  no  way  to  fin  unto  the  see."     Booke  5.  p.  155. 
•' ^emerentque  repleti 

Amnes,  nee  reperire  viam  atque  evolvere  posset 

In  mare  se  Xanthus." 

Lid        ^  These  words,  though  seemingly  of  such  different 
Lot  significations,  have   all  but  one   meaning :    viz. 

Blot      f-Covered,   Hidden.      And  the  only  difference  is 
Glade 
Cloud 


in  their  modern  distinct  application  or  different 
subaudition. 

Lid  and  lot  were  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  written  J^Iib  and 
KMot?;  and  these,  by  the  change  of  tbe  characteristic  letter 
1  to  I  short  and  to  o  (as  Writj  Wrote,  Wroot,  Wrat,  Wrate, 
of  Ppican,  To  Write^)  are  the  regular  past  tense,  and  there- 
fore past  participle  of  DUban,  tegere,  operirei  To  Cover,  The 
Anglo-Saxon  partieiple  l^lib,  suppressing  the  aspirate,  is  the 
English  LID,  1.  e.  that  by  which  any  thing  (vessel,  bpx,  &c.) 
is  Covered* 

The  Angl<HSa^on  participle  Vsldb  or  )3lot,  suppressing  the 
aspirate,  is  the  English  lot,  i.  e.  (something)  Covered  or 
Hidden. 

"  Playesg  at  the  dyce  standeth  in  lotte  and  auenture  of  the  dyce." 

Diuee  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  eap.  88. 


1  [Futtenham  in  his  Arte  qf  Englieh  Poeeie,  speaking  of  Thomas 
Ghaloner,  says — "that  other  gentleman  who  wratb  the  late  Shep- 
heardes  Calender." 

"  And,  her  before,  the  vile  Enchaunter  sate. 
Figuring  straunge  charaeters  of  his  art  i 
With  living  blood  he  those  characters  weati." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3,  esni.  U.  st.  31.] 
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So  we  Bay— To  draw  lots.     And  To  put  any  thing  to  the 

LOT. 

Indifferently  with  Dliban  our  ancestors  used  Be-hhban  and 
Ije-hliban^  with  the  same  meaning, 

Be-hlob  or  Be-hlot  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  par* 
ticiple  of  Be-hhban,  tegere;  which  is  become  our  English 
blot:  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  a  blot  upon  any 
thing  extends  just  as  far  as  that  thing  is  Covered,  and  no 
further. 

ne-hlyb,  Ce-hlib,  Iie-hlob,  Ere-hlab,  is  the  regular  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  Iie-hliban  :  and  Ge-hlab,  is  be- 
come the  English  glade  ;  applied  to  a  spot  Covered  or  Hidden 
with  trees  or  boughs. 

["  ■  the  ioyoiis  shade 

Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyling  heat, 
And  with  greene  boughes  decking  a  gloomy  oladb, 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  7.  st.  4. 

"  At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  olade. 
Covered  with  boughes  and  shrubs  from  heavens  light." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  7.  st.  3. 

"  Upon  our  way  to  which  we  weren  bent. 
We  chaunst  to  come  foreby  a  covert  gladb." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  2.  st.  16. 

"  Farre  in  the  fbrrest,  by  a  hollow  oladb 
Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding  brode 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade." — Ibid.  cant.  4.  st.  13. 

"  Till  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  oladb 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopt  his  further  sight." 

Ibid.  cant.  5.  st.  17. 

"  For  noon»day'8  heat  are  closer  arbours  made. 
And  for  fresh  ev'ning  air  the  op'ner  oladb." 

Dryden's  Fail  of  Man,  act  2.  sc.  1. 

"  Within  that  wood  there  was  a  covert  oladb." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  5.  st.  17. 

"  Into  that  forest  forre  they  thence  him  led. 
Where  was  their  dwelling ;  in  a  pleasant  oladb 
With  mountaines  rownd  about  environed 
And  mightie  woodes,  which  did  the  valley  shade."— /^*(f.  st.  39. 
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As  doth  an  eger  hound 


Thrust  to  an  hynd  within  some  covert  olade.' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  6.  st,  12. 

*'  Unto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  againe. 
Fall  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case : 
And  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofuU  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  oladb. 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heavens  face.*' 

Ibid.  cant.  7.  st.  88.] 

From  the  same  participle,  I  suppose,  is  formed  our  English 
word  cloud\  Gehlod,  Gehloud,  Gloud,  Cloud.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Latin  word  Nubes  was  formed  from  Nubere: 
which  means  To  Cover. — "  Quia  ccelum  Nubit,  !•  e.  operit ;" 
saysVarro.  And  therefore  Nupta  (i.  e.  Nubila,  Nubta)  is 
Femme  Couverte.  ♦ 

In  the  same  manner, 

Lock     1  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Loc,  Beloc,  are  the  regular 
Block  J  past  particrples  of  Lycan,  Be-lycan,  obserare, 
claudere. 

So 

Last        Tin  the  Anglo-Saxon  ftlaej'te  and  Be-hlaefte, 
Ballast/ are  the  past  participles  of  J^laeptan  and  Be- 
hlasftan,  oneraic.     The  French  Lester  is  the  same  word,  dis- 
missing the  aspirate,  and  changing  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive 
termination  an  for  the  French  infinitive  termination  er« 


1  "  Cloud  videtur  esse  a  KXv^iay,  fluctus,  unda ;  quod  nubes  undatim 
yeluti  fluctuent  in  media  aeris  regione :  vel  quod  imbres  nubibus  fusos 
horridus  undarum  de  montibus  decidentium  fragor  et  minax  exaestuan- 
tium  consurgentium'que  torrentium  facies  consequi  soleat." — Junius. 

"  Cloud,  Nubes,  Minshew  deflectit  a  daudo ;  quia  percludit  et  in* 
tercipit  nobis  solem.  Somner  a  C/oif  et  Clodded;  quia  sc.  est  vapor 
concretus  :  sed  utr.  violentum  est.  Mer.  Casaub.  tamen  longe  violen- 
tius  deducit  a  Gr.  ay(Xvs,  Quid  si  deducerem  ab  A.-S.  Out,  Pannus, 
nobis  Clout}  quia,  instar  panni,  solem  obtegere  videtur?  Sed  nihil 
horum  satisfacit.  Mallem  igitur  a  Belg.  Kladde,  macula,  litura ;  Klad- 
den,  maculare,  foedare ;  et  sane  omnino  ut  maculae  sen  liturae  chartam 
puram,  ita  nubes  aerem  fcedant  et  deturpant :  hoc  tandem  ab  alt. 
Klot,  Klotte,  nobis  Clod,  grumus,  formare  fortean  non  abs  re  esset." — 
Skinner. 

2g 
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Bl^zb  1  a  blaze  or  Blase  is  the  past  tense  C<ised  as  a 

Blast  J  participle)  of  Blaspin,  flare  :  By  adding  to  Blasej 

the  participial  termination  ed^  we  have  Biased,  Biased,  blast. 

Frost — is  the  past  participle  of  Fjiyj*an,  To  Freeze,  By 
the  change  of  the  characteristic  y,  the  regular  past  tense  is 
jijxoye,  which  we  now  write  Froze :  adding  the  participial  ter- 
mination BD,  we  have  Frosed,  Fros*d,  Frost. 

[Drum — is  the  past  participle  of  Djieman,  Djiyman, 
'^  To  make  a  joyful  noise :"  for  so  the  word  is  used  in  Psalois 
xlvi.  1  ;  Ixxxi.  1  ;  xcv.  I,  2  ;   8cc. 

Trump  and  trumpet — inDi/^cATROMP,  trompet.  Italian, 
TROMBA;  says  Menage^  "  Da  Tuba,  Truba,  Trumba,  tromba, 
fe  derivazione  indubitata." — And  perhaps  triumph-us. 

German,  trompe,  trompette,  trommette  ;  Danish, 
trompette;  German,  drommeten,  or  trompeten,  To 
Trumpet;  Swedish,  trumpet.      In  Dutch,  trom.] 

Nod — is  the  past  participle  of  I^nijaHi  caput  inclinare. 
The  past  tense  of  I^ni^an  is  I^nah.  By  adding  to  I^nah  or 
Nah  the  participial  termination  ed,  we  have  Naked,  Nah*d, 
Nad  (a  broad)  or  nod. 

Oak — A.-S.  Sac.  of  lean. 

Yoke — is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  He- 
lean.  Ican^  addere,  adjicere,  augere,  jungere^  gives  us  the 
English  verb  To  Ich  (now  commonly  written  To  Eke). 

"  I  speake  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  ICH  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  p.  173. 

Ce-ican,  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  i  to  o,  gives 
us  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  Ereoc :  which  (by  our 
accustomed  substitution  of  y  for  If)  we  now  write  yokof  yoke. 

"  It  is  fulle  good  to  a  man  whan  he  hath  borne  the  yok  of  our  Lorde 
from  his  youthe." — Diues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  21. 

This  same  participle  gives  the  Latin  jvo»um,  and  the 
Italian  Giogo. 

Old)   by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  i  or  Y,  is  the 
Eld  5  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  AngloKSaxon 
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verb  Ylban,  Itoan,  To  Remain,  To  Stay,  To  Continue,  To 
Last,  To  Endure,  To  Delay,  To  Defer,  morari,  cunctari^  tar- 
dare,  difFerre.  And  this  verb  (though  now  lost  to  the  language) 
was  commonly  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  that  meaning, 
without  any  denotation  of  long  antiquity.  As  we  now  say — A 
week  oLDy  Two  days  old.  But  a  minute  old. 

"  As  youth  passeth,  so  passeth  their  beaute.     And  as  they  oldb,  so 
they  fade." — Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  27. 

"  The  tyme  that  bldeth  our  auncestours 
And  BLDETH  kynges  and  emperours^ 
The  tyme  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  BLDBN  folke."  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  121.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Ope     "^ 

Ope  (by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  y  to  o) 
^is  the  regular  past  tense  of  Yppan,  aperirci  pan- 
dere.      By  adding  to  which  the  participial  termi- 
nation EN,  we  have  the  past  participle  open. 


Open 
Gap 

Gape 
Chap 
Chaps 


A  GAP  and  a  gape,  are  the  regular  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  Ce-^ppan,  by  the  change  of  the  characteristic 
Y  to  A. 

A  CHAP  and  chaps  vary  from  the  foregoing  only  by  pro- 
nouncing CH  instead  of  g.  But  the  meaning  and  etymology 
are  the  same. 

p  Poke  and  pock  (by  the  change  of  the  character- 

p  I  istic  Y  to*  o)  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past 

^^^®    {participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pycan,  To  Pyke, 

-,  or  To  Peck, 

Pox       J 

"  Than  cometh  the  Pye  or  the  rauene  and  ptkbth  out  the  one  eye. 

Than  cometh  the  fende  and  ptkbth  out  ther  ryght  eye,  and  maketh 

them  lese  conscyence  anent  God.     After  he  pyketh  out  the3rr  lyfte 

eye." — Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  Comm.  cap.  7. 

**  Heretikes  shall  not  thereby  pike  any  matter  of  cauillation  against 
-as/'—Dr,  Martin,  Of  Priestea  unlauful  Mariagea,  ch.  10.  p.  145. 

PocK  is  so  applied  as  we  use  it ;  because  where  the  pustules 
have  been,  the  face  is  usually  marked  as  if  it  had  been  picked 
or  pecked.     We  therefore  say  pitted  with  the  small  pocks  (or 

2  o2 
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pox).  And  the  French — picoU  de  la  petite  verole.  The 
French  Piquer  and  Picoter  are  both  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Py^can. 

Menage  says — *^  Picote,  On  appelle  ainsi  en  Poitoa  la 
petite  verole.  Ce  mot  se  trouve  dans  RabelaiS)  4,  52/'  ''L'un 
y  avoit  la  Picote^  Tautre  le  tac,  Tautre  la  verole/'  ''  De  piquer 
h  cause  que  le  visage  en  est  sou  vent  marqu^."- 

Smoke — is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
Smican,  fumare. 

Pit  1  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Pot  J  To  Pit,  i.  e.  To  Excavate^  To  Sink  into  a  hollow. 

» 

"  t)eip  in  the  sorowful  grisle  hellis  pot." — Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  108. 

"  First  fayre  and  wele 
Therof  much  dele 
He  dygged  it  in  a  pot."  Sir  T.  More*8  Worhes. 

Town"^  Notwithstanding  their  seeming  difference,  these 
Tun  > three  (town,  tun,  ten)  are  but  one  word,  with 
Ten  J  one  meaning;  viz.  Inclosed,  Encompassed,  Shut  in: 
and  they  only  differ  (besides  their  spelling)  in  their  modern 
different  application  and  subaudition.  It  is  the  past  tense  and 
therefore  past  participle  (ton,  tone,  tun,  tyne,  tene)  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tynan,  To  Inclose,  To  Encompass,  To 
Tyne. 

F.—^o  Tyne! 

H. — Nay,  I  will  not  warrant  that  use  of  the  word  in  modern 
English.  '*  To  TYNE  (Skinner  says)  adhuc  pro  Sepire  in  qui- 
busdam  Angliae  partibus  usurpatur :  si  Verstegano  fides  sit." 
Whether  the  word  be  now  so  used,  I  know  not,  nor  shall  I  give 
myself  the  trouble  to  inquire  \  I  think  it  probable  ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  this  verb  was  commonly  so  used 
in  that  period  of  our  language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  modern  subaudition,  when  we  use  the  word  town, 
is  restricted  to — any  number  of  houses — Inclosed  together. 


*  [**  The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tinb 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine." 

Dryden's  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Homer's  Ilias,] 
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Formerly  the  English  subaudition  was  more  extensive,  and  em- 
braced also  any  i/ic/o«/r^— any  quantity  of  land  &c.  inclosed^* 


tt 


Sotheli  thei  dispisiden,  and  thei  wenten  awei,  another  in  to  hia 
TOUK,  for  sothe  another  to  his  marchaundie." 

"  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  Farm, 
another  to  his  merchandise." — Matthew,  ch.  22.  v.  5. 

*  "  Whiche  thing  as  thei  that  lese widen  hadden  seyn  don,  thei  fledden, 
and  telden  in  to  the  citee  and  in  tounes." 

"  When  they  that  fed  them  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went 
and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  the  Country" — Luke,  ch.  8.  v.  34. 

''  And  alle  bigunnen  togidre  to  excuse,  the  firste  seide,  I  haue  bougt 
a  TouN,  and  I  haue  nede  to  go  out  and  se  yt." 

"  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  The  first 
said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  Piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go 
and  see  it." — Ihid,  ch.  14.  v.  18. 

"  And  he  wente  and  cleuide  to  oon  of  the  burgeys  of  that  cuntre,  and 
he  sente  him  in  to  his  toun  that  he  shulde  fede  hoggis." 

"  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country ;  and 
he  sent  him  into  his  Fields  to  feed  swine." — Ibid.  ch.  15.  v.  15. 

"  And  whaime  thei  ledden  him,  thei  token  sum  man  Symont  of  Sy- 
renen,  comynge  fro  the  toun  and  thei  puttiden  to  him  a  cross,  to  here 
aftir  Ihesu." 

"  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon  a  Cyre- 
nean,  coming  out  of  the  Country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross,  that 
he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus." — Ibid,  ch.  23.  v.  26. 

A  TUN  (tunne)  and  its  diminutive  Tunnel  {tddneX,  tend) 
is  the  same  participle,  with  the  same  meaning ;  though  now 
usually  applied  to  an  inclosure  for  fluids^ 


'  [Dr.  Beddoes,  in  a  letter  to  me  (H.  Tooke)  Nov.  25,  1805,  says, — 
"  Have  you  not  heard,  or  did  not  you  choose  to  mention,  that  in  the 
W.  of  Cornwall,  every  cluster  of  trees  is  called  a  town  of  trees, — ^first 
no  doubt  from  the  inclosure,  then  simply  as  a  group  ?  To  tyns  is  still 
a  provincialism.  To  tynb  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  means  at  present,  to  fiU  it 
up." — Extract  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Beddoes,  Nov,  25,  1805.] 

*  ["  ToNNA  vel  TXJNNA,  vas,  ex  Germanico  et  Belgico  tonne  ;  quo 
notatur  vas  vinarium,  reive  similis.  Auctor  vitae  Philiberti :  '  Rogans 
eum  cellarium  ingredi,  et  vas  vinarium,  quod  tonna  dicitur,  benedicere.' 
Hinc  diminutivum  tonnblla,  vel  tunnella,  vasculum.    M.  loannes 
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"  Certain  peraoiiB  of  London  brake  up  tlie  Tumn  in  tbe  warde  at 
Combill,  and  tooke  ante  certsyne  persons  that  duther  were  committed 
by  Sir  Ihon  Briton,  then  cilstoe  or  gardeyn  ol  tbe  citie." 

FMmi,  Eihearde  1.  p.  142. 

J^. — In  this  deriTation  of  tun,  I  suppoae  you  know  that 

-  you  have  only  all  the  etymologists  of  all  the  languages  of 

Europe  against  you :  for  all  of  them  use  this  word  :   aod  they 

seem  to  agree  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin   Tina,  and  Tina 

from  the  Greek  Aeirae. 

H. — Do  Aeivoe  or  Tina  afford  us  any  shadow  of  a  meaning 
to  the  word  tun  ?  If  they  do  not,  such  derivatioD  is  at  least 
nugatory.  But  TVrui  has  no  connection  with  this  doubtful 
Aeivoe.  Tina  is  itself  from  T^naD :  as  heaps  of  other  LaUn 
words,  referred  to  by  our  etymologists,  shall  in  due  time  be 
shewn  evidently  to  come  from  us,  and  not  our  words  from 
them. 

F. — When  different  languages  have  the  same  word,  who 
shall  decide  which  of  the  two  is  original? 

H. — This  circumstance — Its  meaning — shall  decide.  The 
word  is  always  sufficiently  original  for  me  in  that  language 
where  its  meaning,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  application,  can 
be  found.  Aod  seeking  only  meaning,  when  I  have  found  it, 
there  I  stop :  tbe  rest  is  a  curiosity  whose  usefulness  I  cannot 
discover. 


de  Tbwrocz  in  chronicis  Hungaricis,  secundie  partis  cap.  zcrii :  '  De 

vino  expenm  sunt  centum  et  ootoginta  TJisKXhi^.'  Ieqo  et  viriU  genere 

TONBLLvs  dixere  :  forte  ob  diminutionem  extrita  consona,  ut  a  lignnm, 

sigillum,  a  mamma,  mamilla.    Fetnis  Cellensis,  lib.  ix.  Epiat.  v.  'H&bea 

vinum  de  vite  vera  expressum  de  torculari  crucla  et  attractum  aperto 

ostio  Uteris.     Sicut  enim  tohbllub  foratur,  ut  vinum  habeatur:  m 

latQS  Cbristi  lancea  militie  Bpertum  est,  ut  exiret  aqua  baptismatis,  et 

fanguis  nostne  redemptionis.'     Tonsm  vt\  twyM  vocabnlo  vicinnm  est 

TINA  :  quod  legas  in  Actia  Thyrei  et  sociorum  od  xxviu  Jan.     'Tum 

Sytvanus  jussit  impleri  tinau  aqua,  et  merso  capite  ligari  pedes  ejus 

■urtum.  et  mediam  partem  corporis,  qusa  super  aqua  esset,  flagellis 

^arro  usurpat  in  iv.  de  L.L.  et  in  1.  de  vita  popnli  Ro- 

1  utrobique  iu  Conjectaneis  corrigit  Scaliger;  qui  et 

it  TINA ;  ubi  vulgo,  TiMiA,  vata  vinaria.    Utcunque  boc, 

roNNS  vel  TvwtfM  et  tin*  vel  Tisijt,  vocabula  esse 

idem  origiue  profecta." 

Vonii  de  VU.  Strm.  lib.  2.  ci^.  18.  p.  100.] 
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But  to  proceed  in  our  course. 

However  strange  it  may,  at  first  mention,  appear  to  you, 
TEN  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon'  tyn,  tin,  ten)  is  likewise  the  past 
participle'  of  T^nan. 

You  have  already  seen  that  the  names  of  Colours  have  a 
meaning,  as  a  cause  of  their  denomination ;  and  now  you  will 
find  that  the  names  of  Numerals  have  also  a  meaning.  So 
have  the  Winds,  8cc.  In  fact,  all  General  terms  must  have  a 
meaning,  as  the  cause  of  their  imposition  :  for  there  is  nothing 
strictly  arbitrary  in  language. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  all  numeration  was 
originally  performed  by  the  fingers,  the  actual  resort  of  the 
Ignorant:  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is  still  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  numeration.  The  hands  doubled,  closed,  or  shut  in, 
include  and  conclude  all  number :  and  might  therefore  well  be 
denominated  tyn  or  ten.  For  therein  you  have  closed  all 
numeration*:  and  if  you  want  more,  must  begin  again,  ten 
and  one,  ten  and  two,  &c.  to  Twain-tens:  when  you  again 
recommence,  Twain^tem  and  one,  &c. 

Knoll  'i   In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Enoll,  Ln]^ll,  is  the  past 
Knell  ^   participle  of  Enyllan,  To  strike  a  bell. 

Choice — was  formerly  written  chose;  and  is  the  past 
participle  of  Eij"an,  eligere.  To  Chese,  as  it  was  formerly 
written. 


»  [Ten — pa  TYN  beboba. — id  Mf— The  tbw  commandments. 

lof eph  leopobe  on  )?am  lanbe  msephce  hunb  teonti;^  S^^P^  ^^^  TIN 
to  eacan.*»^(^rtc.  de  Veteri  Testamento, 

8eo  of ep  hoc  yf  Exobuj*  ^ehaten.  He  COo^ey  APRAT  be  J)am  nudum 
tacnum  anb  be  f am  TYN  picum  f e  pupbon  fa  jeppemobe  opep  Phapao. 
—Ibid.'] 

ft  Decern,  Acjca,  has  also  been  well  derived  from  Aexo/iai,  compre- 
hendo— wapa  to  Be')(e(rBat  koc  wyKcxtifpriKeyai  ra  yeyri  travra  rwv 
opiOfiwy, — "  Sed  haec  (says  Vossius)  allusio  verius  quam  originatio." 

I  do  not  concur  with  him  in  this  censure. 

[See  Juvenal,  Sat.  10.  And  Cselius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  23.  cap.  12. 
et  sequ. — To  count  on  the  right  hand,  when  the  number  exceeds  a 
hundred.] 
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'*  Frely  paye  the  tytfae  neytlier  worete  ne  beste^  but  bs  they  come  to 
honde  without  chose." — Dines  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  13. 

«•  ■  Now  thou  might  chbss 

How  thou  couetiflt  to  cal  me,  now  thou  knowBt  al  mi  namee." 

Vision  of  P,  Plovghman,  pass.  16.  fol.  77.  p.  2. 

"  Then  sayd  Pilate  to  the  maysten  of  the  lawe  :   Chme  you  of  the 
moost  myghty  men  amonge  you,  and  let  them  holde  these  maces.'* 

Nichodemus  Gospell,  ch.  1.  (1511.) 

"  I  haue  sette  byfore  you  lyfe  and  dethe,  good  and  euyll,  blesaynge 
and  curse,  and  therfore  chesb  the  lyfe." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  13. 

Mint      1   are  the  past  participle  of  QOynejian,  COynjian, 
Money  J    iiotare,  To  Mark,  or  To  Coin.  Mineyed,  Minyed, 
Min'dj  Mint:  and  monby^  merely  by  changing  the  character- 
istic Y  to  o. — ^The  Latin  Moneta^  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
same  Anglo-Saxon  verb. 

Thong  ^  are  the  past  participle  of  DpinaDi  Dpman,  de* 
Thin     J  crescere,  minui.      Thong   (in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Dpon^y  Dpan^)  was  still  written  thwong^  long  after  our  Ian* 

guage  ceased  to  be  called  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Forsothe  a  stronger  than  I  shal  come  aftir  me,  whos  I  am  not  worth 
to  unbynde  the  thwono  of  hise  shoon." — Luke,  ch.  3.  v.  16. 

"  He  it  is  that  is  to  comynge  aftir  me,  whiche  is  maid  bifore  me,  of 
whom  I  am  not  worthi  that  I  unbynde  the  thwong  of  his  shoo." 

lohn,  ch.  1.  V.  27. 

"  He  axed  of  the  kynge  so  myche  grounde  as  the  hyde  of  a  bull  or 
other  bestc  wolde  compace,  which  the  kynge  to  hym  graunted.  After 
whiche  graunt,  the  sayde  Hengyste  to  the  ende  to  winne  a  large 
grounde,  causyd  the  sayd  bestes  skyn  to  be  cut  into  a  small  and  slender 
THONO." — Fabian,  parte  5.  ch.  83. 

Thin,  as  well  as  thong,  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
written  with  a  w'. 

"  And  then  hee  sickned  more  and  more,  and  dried  and  dwinbd  away." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  175. 


>  Vossius  tells  us  that  moneta  is  from  Moneo :  "  quod  ideo  monsta 
vocatur ;  quia  nota  inscripta  monet  nos  autoris  et  valoris." 
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Sorrow 

Sorry 

Sore 

[Sour] 

Shrewd 

Shrew 


are  one  word  differently  spelled,  and  in  modern 
English  somewhat  differently  applied  ;  but  have 
.  all  one  meaning :  and,  by  the  change  of  the  cha- 
^racteristic  letter  y  to  o,  are  the  past  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  8yppan,  8yjiepan, 
8ypepian,    To  Vex,  To  Molest,  To  cause  mis- 


chief  to. 

This  participle  was  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fojip,  jx)jipe, 
fojih,  fojihj,  f OJ13,  pijie,  f-aji.  And,  long  after  that  time, 
in  English  sobwe,  sorewe,  soor,  &c.  And  was,  and  is, 
the  general  name  for  any  malady  or  disease,  or  mischief,  or 
suffering;  any  thing  generally  by  which  one  is  molested, 
vexed,  grieved,  or  mischieved.  And  whoever  attempts  to  pro* 
nounce  the  Anglo-Saxon  participle  sorw,  will  not  wonder  that 
it  should  have  been  so  variously  written  ^ 

"  And  Ihesu  enuyrownyde  al  Galilee,  techynge  in  the  synagogis  of 
hem  the  gospel  of  the  rewme,  and  heelinge  al  so&ewb»  ether  ache,  and 
sikenesse  in  the  peple.  And  his  fame  wente  in  to  al  Sirie>  and  thei 
ofiriden  to  him  alle  men  haujrnge  yuel,  takun  with  dyuerse  soobis  and 
tormentis." 

"  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people.  And  his  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria ;  and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people 
that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments." 

Matthew,  ch.  4.  v.  23,  24. 


1  The  same  change  in  the  written  signs  has  taken  place  in  the 
modem  manner  of  representing  similar  sounds. 


Arwe 

Narwe 

Sparwe 

Harwe 

Falwe 

Halwe 

Salwe 

Walwe 

Yelwe 

Borwe 

Holwe . 

Morwe 


>-are  become'< 


'Arrow 

Narrow 

Sparrow 

Harrow 

Fallow 

Hallow 

Sallow 

Wallow 

Yellow 

Borrow 

Hollow 

Morrow, 
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"  Marye  Magdalejrn  anoynted  the  blysfol  fete  of  our  Lorde  Ihesu 
with  a  precjoua  oynement.     Judas  was  sobowe  therof  and  g;ratclied.'* 

Dimes  and  Pamper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  53. 

["  ■         I  am  somaow  for  thee: 

By  thine  owne  tongue  thoa  art  condemn'd." 

Cymbeiiae,  p.  397.  coL  2. 

Malone  ignorantly  says — **  This  obvious  error  of  the  press 
adds  support  to  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  a  passage  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'* — (i.  e.  Sorry  wag.)] 

In  the  same  meaning  we  say— a  sorry  tale^  a  sorry  ease 
or  condition. 

[^"  The  heardes  out  of  their  foldes  were  loosed  quight. 
And  he  emongst  the  rest  crept  forth  in  soar  plight." 

Faerie  Qmeewe,  book  3.  caat.  10.  et.  52. 

"  Here  in  this  bottle,  sayd  Uie  soar  mayd, 
I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition." — Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  24. 

"  Her  bleeding  brest  and  riven  bowels  gor'd. 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sob'd." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  12.  st.  38.] 

Junius  says — '*  sore,  A.-S.  fap.  Forte  est  a  au^poc,  cu- 
mulus; ut  proprie  olim  accepta  sit  vox  de  tumore  in  quern 
ingens  purulents  materise  copia  confiuit  ac  coacervatur.  Rec- 
tius  tamen  videri  potest  desumptum  ex  ypwpa^  scabies  late 
diffusa  et  alte  defixa.     Vel  a  ovpetv,  trahere/' 

Skinner  thinks  sore  is  a  contraction  from  the  Latin  seve- 
Rus.  And  the  Latin  etymologists  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  us,  that  Severus  is  either  satis  verus — or  secus,  hoc 
est,  juxta  verum—OT  semper  verus — or  ae^iipoc,  venerabilis. 

["  There  also  those  two  Pandionian  maides. 
Calling  on  Itis,  Ids  evermore. 

Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  g^tie  blades ; 
For  whom  the  Thracian  himenting  soas, 
Tum'd  to  a  lapvring,  fowlie  them  upbraydes. 
And  fluttering  round  about  them  still  does  soax." 

Spenser:   VirgiFs  Gnat.'] 

Shrewd — ^the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb  Syjipan, 
pypepan ;  not  by  a  change  of  the  characteristic  letter,  but  by 
adding  bd  to  the  indicative.    It  is  f  yppeb,  pypepeb ;  which, 
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Idoubt  not^  is  our  modern  shrewed,  or  shrewd.  And  f^ppe, 
j^ypepe,  is  our  modern  shrewe^  or  shrew'  :  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  indicative  of  j-yjiepan ;  and  to  mean, — one  who 
vexes  or  molests* 

Shrew  was  formerly  applied  indifferently  to  Males  as  well 
as  to  Females. 

"  The  old  SHBSW  Sir  Launcelot  smote  me  downe." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  133. 

"  Nay,  not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  that  knight  seemeth  a  shrew." 

Ibid,  ch.  143. 
"  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  £zau»a  srrewb." 

IHues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  20. 

"  Be  ye  subgettes  for  Goddes  sake,  not  only  to  good  lordes  and  well 
ruled,  but  also  to  shbbwes  and  tjrrauntes." 

Ibid,  4th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  But  Vulcanus,  of  whom  I  spake. 
He  was  a  shbbwe  in  all  his  youth." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  88.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  As  our  Saviour  sayd  by  the  wicked  baily,  which  though  he  played 
the  false  shbbwe  for  his  master,  prouided  yet  wilily  somwhat  for  him- 
selfe."— iSir  T.  More,  Confutacion  of  Tyndale,  p.  461. 

Be-shrew  thee  !  (Be-j*ypepe,  the  imperative  of  Be-j"ype- 
pian)  i.  e.  Be  thou  fyppe,  r^pepe,  i.  e.  vexed — or,  May'st 
thou  be  vexed,  molested,  mischieved,  or  grieved,  in  some 
manner. 

["  Now  much  BE8HBBW  my  manners  and  my  pride." 

Midsummer  Nights  Dreame,  p.  180.  vol.  2*.] 

Morrow  ^  Mer.  Casaubon  says — "Quia  ad  Gi*8Bcorum 
Morn  >verborum  sonos  aures  habet  vel  tantillum  im- 
MoRNiNG  J  butas,  qui,  cum  audit  solemne  illud  in  omnium 


*  By  a  similar  easy  corruption  of  y  to  A,  Syrop  becomes  Shrop, 
Skrup,  Shrub,  - 

«  [Mr.  Steevens  says — "  This  word,  of  which  the  etymology  is  not 
exactly  known,  implies  a  sinister  wish,  and  means  the  same  as  if  she 
had  said — ^Now  ill  befall  my  manners  &c."  Toilet  says — •*  See  Minshew's 
etymology  of  it,  which  seems  to  be  an  imprecation  or  wish  of  such  evil 
to  one,  as  the  venomous  biting  of  the  sbbbw  mouse." 

See  also  S.  Johnson's  nonsense.] 
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ore — Goorf-iworroKT— non    GraDcos    audire    se  putet — 'yaOnv 
V/aepav — dicentes  ?" 

Junius  says— "Ego  A.-S.  masjii^en  olim  suspicabar  de- 
sumptum  ex  GQap  ant)  COxppe,  aroplius.  Quoniam  dies  eras- 
tinus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  spatium  vilae  ulterius  adhuc,  eoque 
lucro  apponendum." 

Skinner's  good  sense  does  not  attempt  any  explanation. 

If  we  cannot  believe  with  Casaubon  (and  I  think  we  cannot) 
that  Good  morrow  is  merely  the  Greek  ayaOriv  fi^epav  ;  or  with 
Junius,  that  it.  means  a  Day  more  ;  you  will  perhaps  be  in- 
duced to  examine  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages  ;  in 
hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance,  hints  at  least,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  equivalent  words  of  other  languages  are 
explained  by  their  etymologists.  You  may  be  tempted  per- 
haps to  inquire  after  the  Greek  avpiov,  the  Latin  Cras,  or  the 
Italian  and  French  Dimane  and  Demain.  But  spare  yourself 
the  trouble.  From  the  numerous  labourers  in  those  vineyards, 
instead  of  the  grapes  you  look  for,  you  will  gather  nothing  but 
thorns. 

Let  us  then  trace  backward  the  use  of  the  word  in  our  own 
language ;  and  try  whether  we  cannot  find  at  home  the  mean- 
ing of  this  common,  useful,  and  ahnost  necessary  word  ;  which 
our  ancestors  surely  could  not  have  waited  for,  till  the  Greeks, 
or  some  other  nation,  were  pleased  to  furnish  them  with  it. 

"  Shorten  my  dayes  thou  canst  with  sudden  sorow 
And  plucke  nights  from  me ;  but  not  lend  a  morbow." 

Richard  2d.  foL  27. 

"  They  sped  tlieym  to  a  place  or  towne  called  Antoygnye  and  there 
lodged  that  nyghte,  and  uppon  the  morowb  tooke  their  journey  toward 
Normandy."— -FffWan**  Chronicle,  p.  253,  254. 

"  Right  so  in  the  mosnino,  afore  day,  he  mette  with  his  man  and  his 
horse.     And  so  king  Arthur  rode  but  a  soft  pace  tUl  it  was  day,** 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  1st  part,  eh.  21. 

"  Well,  said  Queene  Gueneuer,  ye  may  depart  when  ye  will.  So 
early  on  the  mobrow,  or  it  was  day,%ht  tooke  her  horse;" — Ibid,  ch.  73. 

"  This  night  abide  and  washe  your  feetc ; 
And,  or  the  day  begin. 
You  shall  rise  earely  in  the  mornb 
And  8o  departe  againe." — Genesis,  ch.  19.  fol.  37.  p.  1. 
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'*  Then  Abraham  rose  early  up 

In  MORNS  before  the  sonne." — Genesis,  eh.  22.  fol.  45.  p.  2. 

"Woo  be  to  you  that  thynke  unproffytable  thynge,|and  werke  wycked 
thynge  in  your  beddes  in  the  mobowb  whan  ye  may  not  slepe." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  9th  Ck>mm.  cap.  1, 

"  The  nyght  is  passed*  lo  the  mobowb  graye, 
The  fresshe  Aurora  so  fayre  in  apparence 
Her  lyght  Dawith,  to  voyde  all  offence 
Of  wynter  nyghtes."  Li/fe  of  our  Lady,  p.  7. 

"  Lorde,  in  relese  of  our  wo 
In  hygk  heuenes  thy  mercy  make  enclyne 
And  downe  discende,  and  let  thy  grace  shyne 
Upon  us  wretches  in  the  vale  of  sorowe. 
And  Lorde,  do  Dawe  thy  holy  glade  mobowb." — Ihid,  p.  120. 

"  And  anoon  in  the  mobbwbndb  the  heigeste  preistis  makinge  coun- 
sell,  &c." — Mark,  ch.  15.  v.  1. 

"  In  that  nigt  thei  token  no  thyng.  forsothe  the  mobbwn  maad, 
Ihesu  stood  in  the  brynk." — Iohn,c\L.  21.  v.  3«  4. 

**  Thei  leiden  hondis  in  to  hem,  and  puttiden  hem  to  kepyng  til  in  to 
the  MOBBWB,  sotheli  it  was  now  euen." — Dedis,  ch.  4.  v.  3. 

"  He  expownede  witnessynge  the  kyngdom  of  God,  fro  the  mobbwb 
til  to  euentide."— JftW.  ch.  28.  v.  23. 

From  MORROW,  morn  and  morning,  we  have  traced  the 
words  back  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  what  is  called  English,  to 
Moreto,  Morewn,  and  Morewende.  In  the  next  stage  back- 
ward of  the  same  language,  called  Anglo-Saxon,  they  were 
written  CDepien,  CDepjen,  CDejine ;  or  QOapjene,  CDajine  • 
or  CDopp,  CDopjen,  CDopn.  And  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  M6K9An>  CDeppan,  CDippan,  CDy^jijian,  To  rfissi- 
pate,  To  Disperse,  To  Spread  abroad,  To  Scatter^ 

The  regular  past  tense  of  07]^jipan  (by  the  accustomed 
change  of  y  to  o)  is  morr  ;  which  (in  order  to  express  the 
latter  r)  might  well  be  pronounced  and  written  Morew,  as  we 
have  seen  it  was;  and  afterwards  Morowe  and  morrow.  By 
adding  the  participial  termination  en  to  the  past  tense,  we 
have  QOepjen,  CDejiien,  CDeji'n ;  CDapjen,  cbap'n  ;  CDop- 
jen,  ClQojin ;  or  Morewen,  Morevv'n,  Mor'n  :  according  to  the 
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accustomed  contraction  of  all  other  participles  in  our  lan- 
guage*. 

Morrow  therefore,  and  morn  (the  former  being  the  past 
tense  of  COfpjizn,  without  the  participial  termination  bn  ;  and 
the  latter  being  the  same  past  tense,  with  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  bn)  have  both  the  same  meaning,  viz. 
Dissipated,  Dispersed.  And  whenever  either  of  those  words 
is  used  by  us.  Clouds  or  Darhiess  are  subaud.  Whose  disper- 
sion^ (or  the  time  when  they  are  dispersed)  it  expresses. 

**  Dileguate  intorno  s'eran  le  nubi." — It  was  the  morrow 
or  the  morn. 

Darkness  was  antiently  supposed  to  be  something  positive ; 
and  therefore  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told— 
'*  peop:pu  paepon  ocep  J^aepe  nipelnif  j-e  bpabnijye.  Dob 
cpa&%  ]7a.  Irepeop^e  leoht.  anb  he  tobaelbe  ]>at:  leoht 
ppam  j^am  j7eo|-tpum.  anb  haet  J^at  leoht  baej.  anb  )»l 
j^eoj-tpa  niht.  J'a  paep  jepopben  aspen  anb  mopjen  an 
baej." 

"  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Ood  siud,  Let  there  he 
light.  And  GK)d  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  Ood  called 
the  light,  day ;  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  The  evening  and  the 
moming  (OOop^en)  was  the  first  day." 

COfjxjxenbe  is  the  regular  present  participle  of  CD^ppan ; 
for  which  we  had  formerly  Morewende.  The  present  partici- 
pial termination  ende  is,  in  modern  English,  always  converted 
to  ing.  Hence  Alorewing,  Morwing  (and  by  an  easy  corrup- 
tion) morning. 

Pond 


Pound 

Pen 

Pin 

BiNN 


>  To  Pin  or  To  Pen^  is  a  common  English  verb. 


1  [So  the  Latin  cras  may  be  from  Kepai^w,  dissipo.3 

«  [" and  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  conceal' jii 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  V'^-^Milton,  P.  L.  b.  5. 

the  cock,  with  lively  din. 


n 


Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin."  L'Alhfro^^^ED,'] 
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"  And  made  Peace  porter  to  pixnb  the  gates." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  21.  fol.  116.  p.  1. 

"  Pbnt  up  in  Utica."  Cato. 

tt Hearke,  our  dnunmes 

Are  brining  forth  our  youth  :  wee'l  breake  our  walles 

Rather  than  they  shall  found  us  up  :  our  gates 

Which  yet  seeme  shut,  we  haue  but  pin'd  with  rushes. 

They  '11  open  of  themselues."  Coriolanus,  p.  5. 

[''  O  thou  hast  a  sweet  life,  mariner,  to  be  find  in  a  few  boords, 
and  to  be  within  an  inch  of  a  thing  bottomlesse." 

Galathea,  (by  John  Lily,)  act  1 .  so.  4,J 

This  modern  English  verb  To  Pin  or  To  Pen  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  Pynban,  includere;  whose  past  participle  is 
POND,  POUND,  PENN,  PIN,  BIN;  and  the  old  Latin  bbnna,  a 
close  carriage. 

Skinner  says — "Pond  Minsh.  dictum  putat  quasi  bond, 
quouiam  ibi  ligata  est  (i.  e.  staguat)  aqua.  Doct.  Th.  H.  ob- 
servat  antiquis  dictum  esse  pand,  q.  d.  patella."  He  adds, 
"  Mallem  deflectere  ab  A.-S.  Pynban,  includere :  turn  quia 
in  eo  pisces,  tanquam  in  carcere,  includuntur;  turn  quia 
vivarium  agro  vel  horto  includitur."  Skinner  is  perfectly  right 
in  bis  derivation ;  and  would  have  expressed  himself  more  po- 
sitively than  mallem,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  that  change  of 
the  characteristic  letter  of  the  verb,  which  runs  throughout  our 
whole  language  :  nor  would  he  have  needed  to  use  the  vague 
and  general  word  Deflectere,  when  he  might  have  shewn  what 
part  of  the  verb  it  was. 

Lye  concurs  with  Skinner — "Pond,  stagnum,  idem  credo 
habere  etymon  ac  pound.  In  hoc  difTerunt,  quod  alterum 
bestias  terrenas,  alterum  aquaticas  includit.'' 

Dotard      ")  I  believe  to  be  doder'd  (i.  e.  Befooled),  the 
Dotterel  J  regular  past  participle  of  D^bepian,  Dyb- 
pian,  illudere,  To  Delude\     Dotterel  is  its  diminutive. 


>  [Skinner  says — "To  dorr,  confiindere,  obstupefacere ;  a  Teut. 
Thor,  Btultus.  q.  d.  stupidum  vel  stultum  facere.  Alludit  Lat.  terreo  et 
Gr.  reipw  ;  sed  proculdubio  verius  etymon  est  a  nostro  Dorr,  A.-S. 
Dopa,  fucus ;  q.  d.  fiicum,  i.  e.  ignavum  et  aculei  expertem  reddere. 
Vir  rev.  deflectit  a  verbo  To  Dare,  q,  d.  minaciter  provocare." 
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["  And  if  some  old  Dottxrbli.  trees,  with  standing  orer  nie  them." 

R.  Asckatm,  p.  318.] 
"  The  DoTTBBBL,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish ; 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So  marking  you  with  care  the  apish  bird  doth  do. 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set." 

Fohf-oUnom,  song  25. 

This  Do^/«re/-catching  (except  treacherously  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  most  virtuous  subjects)  was  the  favourite  diversion 
of  Charles  the  second. 

Bow      '\  This  word   (for  it    is  but  one  word   differently 
BouGit    I  spelled)  whether  applied  to  the  inclination  of  the 
Bay        I  body  in  reverence ;  or  to  an  engine  of  war  ;  or  an 
Buxom  J  instrument  of  music ;  or  a  particular  kind  of  knot; 
or  the  curved  part  of  a  saddle,  or  of  a  ship ;  or  to  the  Arc-en- 
ciel ;  or  to  bended  legs ;  or  to  the  branches  of  trees ;   or  to 
any  recess  of  the  sea  shore  ;  or  in  buildings,  in  bams  or  win- 
dows ;  always  means  one  and  the  same  thing  :  viz.  Bended  or 
Curved :  and  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Byjan,  flectere,  incurvare.     It  will  not 
at  all  surprize  you,  that  this  word  should  now  appear  amongst 
us  so  differently  written  as  now,  bough  and  bay;  when  you 
consider  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  past  tense  of  B^jan 
was  written  Bojh,  Biij,  and  Beah. 

<*  I  se  it  by  ensample  in  sommer  time  on  trees. 
There  some  Bowes  bene  leued,  and  some  here  none." 

Vision  of  P.  PloughfMn,  fol.  78.  p.  2. 

"  Tlie  tabernacles  were  made  of  the  foyrest  braunches  and  aowss 
that  myght  be  founde." — Diues  and  Pauper,  3d  Comm.  cap.  4. 


"  It  is  our  purpose,  Crites,  to  correct 
And  punish,  with  our  laughter,  this  night's  sport ; 
Which  our  court  dobs  so  heartily  intend.'' 

Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  act  5.  sc.  1. 

"  Do  it,  on  psene  of  the  dob. 
Why,  what  is 't,  say  you  ? 

Lo,  you  have  given  yourself  the  dob.  But  I  will  remonstrate  to  you 
the  third  dob  ;  which  is  not,  as  the  two  former  dobs,  indicative ;  but 
deliberative." — Ibid,  act  5.  sc.  2.] 
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''  Ood  badde  the  childem  of  Israeli  take  braunches  and  bowes  of 
palme  treea."-^Ditie«  and  Pauper,  3d  Comm.  cap.  18. 

"  All  they  bowbd  awaye  firom  goddes  lawe." 

Ibid.  4th  Comm.  cap.  13. 
"  In  tyme  of  tempest  the  bowes  of  the  tree  bete  themself  togydre 
and  all  to  breaie  and  fall  downe." — Ibid,  cap.  27. 

["  As  in  thicke  forrests  heard  are  soft  whistlings. 

When  through  the  bowbs  the  wind  breathes  calmly  out." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
1594.  p.  101.  cant.  3.  st.  6. 

"  Whereat  the  prince,  full  wrath,  his  strong  right  hand 
In  full  aveng^ment  heaved  up  on  hie. 
And  stroke  the  pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
So  sore,  that  to  his  saddle- bow  thereby 
He  BOWED  low." — Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  8.  st.  43.] 

"He  lept  out  at  a  bay  window  euen  ouer  the  head  where  king 
Marke  sate  playing  at  the  chesse." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  58. 

"  They  stoode  talking  at  a  bay  window  of  that  castle." 

Ibid.  ch.  68. 

"  They  led  la  beale  Isond  where  shee  should  stand,  and  behould  all 
the  iusts  in  a  bay  window."-— I6t(f.  ch.  154. 

"  Queene  Gueneuer  was  in  a  bay  window  waiting  with  her  ladies, 
and  espied  an  armed  knight." — Ibid.  3d  part,  ch.  132. 

"  These  ceremonies  that  partly  supersticion,  partly  auaryce,  partly 
tyranny,  hath  brought  into  the  church  ar  to  be  eschuyed,  as  the  sayng 
of  priuat  masses,  blessing  of  water,  bowgb  bread." 

Declaracion  of  Christe,  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  1 1 . 

«'  ■  Or  with  earth 

By  nature  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
Tlie  large-BAY'D  bam  doth  fill." — Poly-olbion,  song  3. 

"  Adorn'd  with  many  harb'rous  bays." — Ibid,  song  23. 

["  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  yeare,  ile  rent  the  fairest  in  it,  after 
three  pence  a  bay*." — Measure  for  Measure,  p.  66.  col.  2.] 


1  [To  which  S.  Johnson  gives  the  following  note  : 

"  A  BAY  of  building  b,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  common  term  ; 
of  which  the  best  conception  that  I  could  ever  attain,  is,  that  it  is  the 
space  between  the  main  beams  of  the  roof;  so  that  a  barn  crossed  twice 
with  a  beam»  is  a  barn  of  three  bays."] 

2h 
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Buxom,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boj-pim,  Boc-pim,  Buh- 
]^um;  in  old  English  Bough-some,  i.  e.  easily  Bended  or 
Bowed  to  one 's  will,  or  obedient. 

"  Yf  ther  were  ony  unbuxom  childe  that  wold  not  obeye  to  his  fader 
and  moder  &c.  God  badde  that  all  the  people  of  the  cyte  or  of  that 
towne  sholde  slee  that  unbuxom  childe  with  stones  in  example  of  all 
otber." — Diuea  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  2. 

"  I  praye  you  all  that  ye  be  buxum  and  meke  to  fader  and  moder." 

Ibid.  cap.  10. 

["  Hee  did  treade  downe  and  disgrace  all  the  English,  and  setup  and 
countenance  the  Irish  all  that  hee  could,  whether  thinking  thereby  to 
make  them  more  tractable  and  buxomb  to  his  government" 

Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Todd^s  edit.  1805.  p.  437. 

"  But  tbey  had  be  better  come  at  their  call; 
For  many  han  unto  mischiefe  fall. 
And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent. 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxomb  and  Bent," 

Shepheard's  Caiendar,  September. 

"  So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee. 
And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  ioy  to  see." 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

"  The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh. 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea." 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphiyenia.'} 


Stock 

Stocks 

Stocking 

Stuck 

Stucco 

Stake 

Steak 

Stick 

Stitch 


All  these  (viz.  ptoc,  j^ac,  j^icce;  stok, 
sTOK-ENy  stuk,  stak,  stik,  stich)  80  va- 
riously written,  and  with  such  apparently  dif- 
ferent meanings,  are  merely  the  same  past 
tense  and  past  participle  (difTerently  spelled, 
pronounced,  and  applied,)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  StJcan,  jrtician,  To  Stick,  pungere, 
figeic  :  although  our  modern  fashion  acknow- 
ledges only  stuck  as  the  past  tense  and  past 

participle  of  the  verb  To  Stick,  and  considers  all  the  others  ss 

so  many  distinct  and  unconnected  substantives. 

We  have  in  modern  use  (considered  as  words  of  diflereot 

meaning) 

Stock — ^Truncus,  stipes,  i.  e.  Stuck:  as  Log  and  Post  find 

Block,  before  explained.—-"  To  stand  like  a  stock/' 
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Stock— *metaph.  A  stupid  or  blockish  person. 
Stock — ^of  a  tree,  itself  Stuck  in  the  ground,  from  which 
branches  proceed. 

Stock — ^metaph.  Stirps,  family,  race. 

"  Ony  man  bom  of  the  stoks  of  Adam." 

Declaracion  of  Christen  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  7. 

Stock — Fixed  quantity  or  store  of  any  thing. 
Stock — in  trade  :  Jixed  sum  of  money,  or  goods,  capital, 
fund. 

Stock — Lock;  not  affixed,  but  stuck  in. 

"The  chambre  dore  anone  was  stokb 
Er  the!  haue  ought  unto  lur  spoke/' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  171.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

Stock — of  a  gun ;  that  in  which  the  barrel  is  Jixed,  or  stuck. 

Stock — Handle  ;  that  in  which  any  tool  or  instrument  is 
Jixed. 

Stock — Article  of  dress  for  the  neck  or  legs.  (See  stock- 
ing.) 

Stocks — A  place  of  punishment ;  in  which  the  hands  and 
legs  are-  stuck  or  Jixed. 

*'  There  to  abyde  btockbd  in  prysoH."         Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  35. 

Stocks — in  which  ships  are  stuck  ox  Jixed. 

Stocks — The  public  Funds;  where  the  money  of  [un- 
happy] persons  is  now  Jixed. — [Thence  never  to  return.] 

Stocking— for  the  leg:  corruptly  written  for  stocken, 
(i.  e.  Stokj  with  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  kn) 
because  it  was  Stuck  or  made  with  sticking  pins,  (now  called 
knitting  needles.) 

Stucco — for  houses,  &c.  A  composition  stuck  ox  Jixed 
upon  walls  &c. 

Stake — in  a  hedge;   Stak  or  Stuck  there. 

["  Whose  Toioe  so  soone  as  he  did  undertake, 
Eftsoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  staks." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  3.  st.  39.} 

Stake — to  which  beasts  are  fastened  to  be  baited — i.  e« 
any  thing  stuck  ox  Jixed  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 
Stake— A  Deposit ;  paid  down  ox  Jixed  to  answer  the  event. 

2  h2 
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Stake — metaph.  Risque:  any  thing ,^xe<2  or  engaged  to 
answer  an  event. 

Steak — a  piece  or  portion  of  flesh  so  small  as  that  it  lAay 
be  taken  up  and  carried,  stuck  upon  a  fork,  or  any  slender 
sticking  ins^unient.  Hence,  I  believei  the  German  and  Dutch 
Stuck,  Stuk,  to  have  been  transferred  to  mean  any  small  piece 
of  any  thing. 

Stick — (formerly  written  stoc)  carried  in  the  hand  or 
otherwise ;  but  sufficiently  slender  to  be  Stuck  or  thrast  into 
the  ground  or  other  soft  substance. 

Stick — A  thrust. 

Stitch — ^in  needle  work  (pronounced  ch  instead  of  ck)  a 
thrust  or  push  with  a  needle :  also  that  which  is  performed  by 
a  thrust  or  push-  of  a  needle. 

Stitch — metaph.  A  pain,  resembling  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  being  stuck  or  pierced  by  any  pointed  instrament. 

The  abovementioned  are  the  common  uses  to  which  this 
participle  is  applied  in  modern  discourse ;  but  formerly  (and 
not  long  since)  were  used 

Stock — for  the  leg  ;  instead  of  stocken  (Stocking.) 

Stock — A  sword  or  rapier,  or  any  weapon  that  might  be 
thrust  or  stuck. 

Stock — A  thrust  or  push. 

Stuck — ^A  thrust  or  push. 

The  abovementioned  modem  uses  of  this  participle  stand 
not  in  need  of  any  instances  or  further  explanation.  For  the 
obsolete  use  of  it,  a  very  few  will  be  sufficient. 

"  Speed.     Item,  she  can  knit. 

"  Launce.  What  neede  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when 
she  can  knit  him  a  stockb  ?" — 7Vo  Gemtlewiem  of  Vertma,  p.  31 . 

*'  I  did  thinke  by  the  exceUent  constittttion  of  thy  legge,  it  vas 
form'd  under  the  starre  of  a  galliard. 

I,  'tis  strong;  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  dam'd  cdour'd 
BTocKitr—Twel/e  Night,  p.  257. 
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Wbich  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin^ 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in." 

Pofy-iMoM,  song  l^* 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foigne»  to  see  thee  traaeise,  to  see 
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thee  heere,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee  passe  iiky  puneto,  thy  stock, 
thy  reuerse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant." 

Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor,  p.  47. 
'*  I  hadde  a  passe  with  him,  rapier,  scabherd,  and  all :  and  he  giues 
me  the  stuckb  in  with  such  a  mortall  motion,  that  it  is  ineuitable." 

Twel/e  Night,  p.  269. 
"  When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drinke ;  He  haue  prepar'd  him 
A  challice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there."  Hamlet,  p.  276. 

"  The  fere  affrayit  my  mind  astonit  als, 
Upstert  my  hare,  the  word  stakb  in  my  hals." 

Douglas,,  booke  3.  p.  68. 

Though  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  explanation  of  stucco  ; 
yet|  standing  alone,  I  ought  to  give  you  Menage's  account  of 
it*  He  says,  that  the  French  du  Stuc,  is  from  the  Italian 
Stucco;  and  Stucco — "forse  dalTedesco  Stuk,  che  vale  Fram- 
mento :  essendo  composto  lo  Stucco  di  frammenti  di  marmo. — 
II  S"^  Ferrari  da  Stipare.*' 

The  Italian  stocco  and  stoccata  and  the  French  bstoc 
are  the  same  participle.  ' 

J?. — Before  you  quit  this  word,  I  wish  to  know  what  you 
will  do  with  Dryden's  Stitch-falVn  cheek  ? 

["  Mistaken  blessing  which  old  age  they  call, 
"Hs  a  long,  nasty,  darksome  hospital ; 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough ; 

Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff;  [jaw ; — 

A  stitch-faln  cheek,  (pendentesque  genas)  that  hangs  below  the 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace. 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face." 

Dryden's  Translate  of  the  Tenth  Sat.  of  Juvenal."] 

Johnson  says— "that  perhaps  it  meansyMrrou;^  or  ridges,*' 
and  that ''  otherwise  he  does  not  understand  it." 

H, — ^The  woman  who  knitted  his  stockings  could  have  told 
him,  and  explained  the  figure  by  her  own  mishap. 

Dry       "J  These  words,    though   diflferently   spelled,    and 
Drone    >difrerently  applied,  are  the  same  past  tense  and 
Drain  J  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbDpyjan, 
excutere,  expellere,  and  therefore  siccare. 
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Dby,  siccus,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dp^,  is  manifestly  the 
past  tense  of  Djiyjan,  used  participially. 

Dronb,  excussus;  expulsus  {subaud.  bee),  is  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Djian,  Dpane,  Dpaen.  Dpaj  (y  in  Dp^an 
being  changed  into  A  broad)  is  the  regular  past  tense  of  Dp^- 
^an  :  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  termination  en,  we  have 
Dpa^en,  Dpaj'iii  Dpan  (the  a  broad)  pronounced^  by  us  in 
the  South,  DRONE. 

Drain  is  evidently  the  same  participle  differently  pro- 
nounced, as  Dpaen :  being  applied  to  that  by  which  any  fiaid 
(or  other  thing)  is  excussum  or  expulsum. 

Rogue ^ 


Rock 

Roche 

Rochet 

Rocket 

Rug 

Ruck 

Array 

Rail 

Rails 

Rio 

Rigging 

RiGBL 

Rilling 
Ray 


All  these  are  the  past  participle  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon verb  ppijan,  tegere,  To  Wrine, 
To  Wrie,  To  cover.  To  cloak. 

To  Wrine,  or  To  Wrie  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon English  verb. 


1  ["  RoouB,  vulgari  usu  profligatissimus  nebulo,  trifurcifer,  r^i^a- 
trriyias,  tried,  scelus ;  in  legibus  nostris,  erro,  mendicus.  Sunt  qui  de- 
flectunt.  a  Fr.  G.  Rogue,  arrogans,  impudens,  q.  d.  A  bold  or  sturdy 
beggar.  Doct.  Th.  H.  dedinat  a  Fr.  G.  Roder,  vagarl.  Non  incom- 
mode etiam  deduci  posset  a  rogando ;  quia  stipem  corrogat :  Rogaior 
autem  pro  mendico  apud  Martialem  reperitur,  lib.  4.  Epigr.  30.  Et 
Roga  in  Grseco- Romano  imperio  pro  donativo  vel  eleemosyna,  praesertim 
ab  imperatore  collata,  usurpata  est  olim  apud  Codinum  et  alios  passim 
Orientalis  imperii  scriptores.  Minsh.  declinat  ab  A.-6.  Roajh,  ma- 
lignari,  et  Germ.  Roggen,  nebulonem  agere :  sed  hae  voces  nusquam 
gentium  comparent.  Melius  a  Gr.  *Paicos  et  Heb.  Rong,  malus.  Po- 
test et  formari  a  Belg.  Wroegben.  A.-S.  ppe^an,  accusare,  deferre, 
prodere ."— <S*tii«w. 

Junius  says— '^Enro,  scurra,  vagus.  Gnecis  fiaxot  est  homo  nihili/'  &c. 

S.  Johnson,  in  a  note  to  The  Mfirrg  Wives  of  Windsor,  says  t  "  A 
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"  The  goode  folke  that  Poole  to  preched 

Profred  hym  ofte,  whan  he  hem  teched. 

Some  of  her  good  in  charite. 

But  ther  of  ryght  nothyng  toke  he. 

But  of  hys  honde  wolde  he  gette 

Clothes  to  WBiNB  hym  and  hya  mete." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  152.  p.  1.  coL  1. 
"  I  haue  wel  leuer,  sothe  to  say, 

Before  the  people  patter  and  pray, 

And  WBYB  me  in  my  fbxerye 

Under  a  cope  of  papelardye."  Ibid,  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Aiid  aye  of  loues  seruauntea  euery  whyle 
Hin^elfe  to  wbtb,  at  hem  he  gan  to  smyle." 

Ibid,  fol.  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  For  who  so  lyste  haue  healyng  of  his  leche 
To  him  byhoueth  fyrst  ukwbib  hys  wounde." 

Ibid,  fol.  161.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  And  WBXB  you  in  that  mantel  euermo." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  165.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  But  O  fortune,  executrice  of  Wyerdes, 
O  influences  of  heuens  hye, 
Soth  is,  that  under  God  ye  ben  our  hierdes. 
Though  to  us  beestes  ben  the  causes  wbib." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  175.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
" >.  r  Up  embossed  hygh 

Sate  Dido  al  in  golde  and  perrey  wbjqh." 

Dido,  fol.  212.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Wbib  the  glede^  and  hotter  is  the  fyre, 
Forbyd  a  loue,  and  it  is  ten  tymes  so  wode." 

Tysbe,  fol.  210.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

The  disuse  of  this  verb  ppijan,  To  Wrine,  or  To  Wrie,  has, 
I  believe,  caused  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of  all  our  etymo- 
logists concerning  the  branches  of  this  word  which  are  left  in 
our  language  \     And  yet,  I  think,  this  should  not  have  hap- 

BOOUB  is  a  wanderer,  or  vagabond ;  and,  in  its  consequential  significa- 
tion, a  cheat." — Malone's  Edition,  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  226. 

In  his  Dictionary  he  says — "  Rogub,  of  uncertain  etymology."] 
»  [^"  Ford,  lie  Prat  her:  out  of  my  doore,  you.  witch,  you  bagoe, 
you  baggage,  you  poul-cat,  you  runnion,  out,  out :  lie  conjure  you,  lie 
fortune-tell  y ou . " 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  {First  Folio,)  p.  55.  act  4.  sc.  2. 
See  in  Malone  s  edition  the  not^  on  the  same  passage.] 
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pcncd  to  them  :  Tor  the  verb  ppi^an  is  not  so  intirely  lost  to 
the  languagCi  but  that  it  has  still  left  behind  it  the  verb  To 
Jtigf  with  the  same  nicaning.  Which  Johnson  (with  his  wonted 
sagacity)  derives  from  Ridge,  the  back.  Because,  forsooth, — 
*'  Cloalhs  are  proverbially  said  to  be  for  the  backj  and  victtuls 
for  the  belly." 

Rogue  (according  to  the  usual  change  of  the  characteristic 
i)  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  ppi^n, 
and  means  Covered,  Cloaked:  most  aptly  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter designated  by  that  term. 

It  happens  to  this  verb,  as  to  the  others,  that  the  caange 
of  the  characteristic  i  was  not  only  to  o,  but  also  to  a.  What 
we  call  ROGUE,  Douglas  therefore  calls  ray  (3  being  softened 

to  Y.) 

"  Thir  Romanis  ar  hot  ridlis,  quod  I  to  that  bat, 
Lede«  lere  me  ane  uthir  lessoun,  this  I  ne  like." 

Douglas,  Prol.  of  the  8th  booke,  fol.  239.  p.  2. 

Upon  this  passage,  the  Glossarist  to  Douglas  says — "  ray 
seems  to  signify  some  name  of  reproach,  as  Rogue,  Knave^  or 
such  like  :  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  for  a  Rymer  or  poet- 
aster, and  so  aUied  to  the  word  Ray  in  Chaucer  exp.  Songs, 
Roundels :  Or  lastly,  perhaps  it  may  denote  a  wild  or  rude 
fellow,  from  the  A.-S.  Reoh,  asper,  whence  Skinner  derives 
the  old  English  word  Ray,  mentioned  in  some  of  their  statutes, 
explained  by  Cowel  Cloth  never  dyed:  or  from  the  S.  Rea  (for 
Roe)  as  we  commonly  say,  as  v^ld  as  a  Rea.  But  after  all  I 
am  not  satisfied/' 

The  same  word,  with  the  same  meaning,  is  also  used  in 
Pierce  Ploughman. 

"  To  Wy  and  to  Wynchcster  I  wente  to  the  fayre. 
With  mani  maner  merchandise  as  mi  master  me  higfat, 
Ne  had  the  grace  of  Gyle  igoo  amongest  my  chaffer. 
It  had  bene  unsolde  thys  seuen  yere,  so  me  God  helpe; 
Than  draue  I  me  among  drapers,  my  donet  to  leme. 
To  drawe  the  lyser  a  longe  the  lenger  it  semed ; 
Amonge  the  riche  rates  I  rendred  a  lesson. 
To  broche  them  with  a  packnedle  and  plitte  hem  togithcrs. 
And  put  hem  in  a  presse  and  pynncd  them  thcrin. 
Til  ten  yardes  or  twelue  had  tolled  owte  xiii." 

Vis.  of  P.  Plougkmmi,  fd.  23.  p.  2. 
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A  ROCK  (k  instead  of  o)  is  the  covered  part  of  the  machine 
which  spinsters  use ;  I  mean  covered  by  the  wool  to  be  spun. 
It  was  formerly  well  written  noK,  c  before  k  being  always 
superfluous. 

"  As  sche  that  has  nane  uthir  rent  nor  hyre, 

Bot  wyth  hyr  bok  and  spynnyng  for  to  thryffe. 

And  therwyth  to  sustene  her  empty  lyffe." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  256. 
["  The  wyfe  came  yet 

And  with  her  fete 
She  holpe  to  kepe  him  downe, 

And  with  her  bocke 

Many  a  knocke 
She  gaue  hjm  on  the  crowne."  Sir  T.  More's  Workes,  p.  4. 

"  Sad  Clotho  held  the  bockb,  the  whiles  the  thrid 
By  griesly  Lachesis  was  spun  with  paine." 

Faerie  Queene,  booke  4.  cant.  2.  st.  48.] 

Rocket  or  rocHet,  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  and  for- 
merly of  women,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poc, 
exterior  vestis  (the  same  participle),  or  that  with  which  a  per- 
son is  covered. 

"  For  there  nys  no  clothe  sytteth  bette 

On  damosel,  than  doth  bokettb. 

A  woman  wel  more  fetyse  is 

In  BOKETTE,  than  in  cote  ywis  : 

The  white  bokette  ryddeled  fayre 

Betokeneth  that  fill  debonayre 

And  swete  was  she  that  it  bere." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  125.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  al  so  wel  wol  loue  be  sette 

Under  ragges  as  ryche  bochbtte."        Ibid.  fol.  142.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Rug,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rooc,  indumentum,  is  also  the 
same  past  participle  of  ppi^an  ;  the  characteristic  i,  as  usual, 
being  changed  also  to  oo  and  u. 

"  Horror  assumes  her  seat,  horn,  whose  abiding  flies 
Thick  vapours,  that  like  bugs  still  hang  the  troubled  air." 

Poly-olbion,  song  26. 

Ruck  also  (a  very  common  English  word,  especially  amongst 
feiQales,  though  I  find  it  not  in  any  English  collection)  is  the 
same  participle  as  jiooc,  and  means  covered.     It  is  commonly 
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used  when  tome  part  of  silk,  Iinen«  &c.  is  folded  oftr,  or  eaters 
some  other  part,  when  the  whole  should  lye  smooth  or  even* 

We  may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  old  English  words  To 
Rouk  and  To  Ruck,  are  likewise  formed  from  the  past  tense 
of  pjii^an ;  and  mean,  not  (as  Junius  supposes)  to  lye  quiet 
or  in  ambush,  but  simply  to  lye  covered* 

"  What  is  mankjmde  more  unto  you  yholde 
Than  is  the  shepe  that  boukbth  in  the  folde  ?" 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  3.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  Now  ryse,  my  dere  brother  Troylus,    .  • 

For  certes  it  non  honour  is  to  the 
To  wepe,  and  in  thy  bed  to  boukbk  thus." 

7Vsy/iw,  boke  6.  fol.  198.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Waytyng  his  tyme  on  Chaunticlere  to  fall, 
Ab  gladly  done  these  homicides  all. 
That  in  a  wayte  lye  to  murdre  men, 
O  felse  murdrer,  buckyno  in  thy  den." 

TaU  o/Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p.  1.  ooL  1. 

We  have  seen  ray  (the  past  tense  of  pjii^an)  used  by 
Douglas  for  rogue.  It  is  likewise  used  with  the  same  pro- 
priety for  ARRAY. 

"  The  thirde  the  kynge  of  nacions  was 
And  Hdnall  was  his  name. 
These  foure  did  marche  in  battel  bays 

By  armes  to  trye  the  same."  Genesis,  ch.  14.  fol.  25.  p.  2. 

"  And  such  as  yet  were  left  behinde 
Made  speede  to  scape  awaie : 
And  to  the  mountaynes  fledde  for  life 

Forgettinge  battel  baib."  Ibid.  ch.  14.  fol.  26.  p.  2. 

["  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 

Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay. 

Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  rives. 

And  spoyling  all  her  geares  and  goodly  bay, 

Does  make  herselfe  misfortunes  piteous  pray." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  2.  st.  50. 
"  1  heard  a  voyce  that  called  farre  away, 

And  her  awaking  bad  her  quickly  dight. 

For  lo !  her  bridegrome  was  in  readie  ray, 

To  come  to  her ;  and  seeke  her  loves  delight." 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Time.] 
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By  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination  bo  to  ray  or 
RAiE,  we  have  raybd,  raied^  or  raidb. 

"  What  one  art  thou,  thus  in  tome  weed  iclad  ? 
Vertue.     In  price  whom  aunoient  sages  had. 
Why  poorely  baidb  ?"--(i.  e.  poorly  eiogbd.) 

Songes,  8fC.  By  the  Earie  of  Surrey,  SfC,  fol.  107.  p.  1. 

Array  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  A  the  usual  prefix  to 
the  preeterit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs ;  and  means  Covered, 
Dressed:  {ind  is  applied  by  us  both  to  the  dressing  of  the 
body  of  an  individual,  and  to  the  dressing  of  a  body  of  armed 
men. 

Araynb  is  the  foresaid  past  tense  aray  with  the  addition 
of  the  participial  termination  en  :  Arayen,  Aray'n,  clothed^ 
dressed,  covered. 

"  Bfdr  thame  mydlit  samin  went  araynb 
The  ttl^  Troyanis  and  folkis  Italiane." 

DougUu,  booke  13.  p.  470. 

A  woman's  MgA^-RAiL,  in  the  Anglp-Saxon  Rse^el,  is  the 
diminutive  of  Raej  or  ray,  the  past  tense  of  pjiijan. 

As  ROCHET  so  RAIL  means  thinly  or  slenderly  covered. 
And  we  have  not  this  word  from  the  Latin  Ralla  or  Regilla, 
to  which  our  etymologists  refer  us,  without  obtaining  any 
meaning  by  their  reference ;  but  Ralla  and  Regilla  are  them- 
selves from  our  northern  jiaejel :  nor  is  there  found  for  them 
any  other  rational  reference. 

Rails,  by  which  any  area,  court^yard,  or  other  place  is 
thinly  (i.  e.  not  closely,  but  with  small  intervals)  covered,  is 
the  same  word  jiae^l. 

"  Furth  of  the  sey  with  this  the  dawing  springis, 

As  Phebus  rats,  fast  to  the  yettis  thringia 

The  chois  gallandis,  and  huntmen  thaym  besyde. 

With  BALIS  and  with  nettis  Strang  and  wyde. 

And  hunting  speris  stif  with  hedis  brade." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  104. 
" The  bustuous  swyne 

Quhen  that  he  is  betrappit  fra  hys  feris 

Amyd  the  hunting  balib  and  the  nettys.''    Ibid,  booke  10.  p.  344. 
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Of  the  same  meaning  and  family  is  the  word  billing  (for 
Rilleuj  as  bailing  for  bailen,)  for  that  with  which  the  feet 
are  covered. 

"  Thare  left  fute  and  al  thare  leg  was  bare, 
Ane  Touch  billing  of  raw  hyde  and  of  hare 
The  tothir  fiite  couerit  wde  and  knyt."  Douglas,  booke  7.  p.  238. 

A  BiG^  RiGELy  RiGiL,  or  RiGsiE,  IS  a  male  (horse  or  other 
animal)  who  has  escaped  with  a  partial  castration,  because 
some  portion  of  his  testicle  was  covered,  and  so  hidden  from 
the  operator's  view. 

Rigging  (written,  I  suppose,  corruptly  for  riggen,  i.e. 
pjli^^en)  is  that  with  which  a  ship,  or  anything  else,  is 
rigged  (i.  e.  ppijjeb)  or  covered. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long  upon  this  verb  Pjiijan. 
And,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  shew  you 
what  I  think  of  a  rock  in  the  sea^ ;  or  of  a  sky-ROCK£T  ;  or 
of  raiment,  ARRAiMENT,  To  Rail  and  7b  Rally;  the  real 
meaning  of  all  which,  I  believe,  the  etymologist  will  find  no- 
where but  in  Ppijan. " 

Dross — is  the  past  participle  of  (\)CinSAN,  Dpeopin, 
dejicere,  preecipitare. 

„  I      Hoard,  hAtlK^s  )3ojib,  is  the  past  pai^ 

„  I  ticiple  of  Rypban,  custodire. 

Herd  is  the  same  participle ;  and  is  applied  both  to  that 
which  is  guarded  or  kept,  and  to  him  by  whom  it  is  guarded 
or  kept.     We  use  it  both  for  Grex  and  Pastor. 

Hurdle,  )]>ypbel,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  same  participle 
I^Yjito  :  for  (as  usual  with  the  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter)  the  past  tense  of  )])]^pban  was  written  either  j3opb, 
J3ypb,  or  Repb. 

1  ["  With  rich  treasures  this  gay  ship  fraighted  was ; 
But  sudden  storme  did  so  turmoyle  the  aire. 
And  tumbled  up  the  sea,  that  she  (alas) 
Strake  on  a  bock,  that  under  water  lay." 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Petrarch.'} 
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Skill 

SOALK 
SOALD 

Shalb 

Shbll 

Shoal ^ 

Scowl 

Scull 

Shoulder 

Shilling 

Slate 

SCALA 

SCAGLIA 

ESCHBLLE 

ESCAILLB 

ESCHALOTTE 

SCALOGNA. 


At  first  sight,  these  words  may  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other ; 
little  at  least  in  the  soundy  less  in  the  mean- 
ing. Yet  are  they  all  the  past  participle  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Sc^lan,  To  Divide^ 
To  Separate^  To  make  a  difference.  To 
^  Discern^  To  Skill:  and  have  all  one  com- 
mon meaning. 

This  English  verb.  To  Skill,  though  now 
obsolete,  has  not  been  long  lost  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  continued  in  good  and  common 
use  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 


"  Shall  she  worke  stories  or  poetries  ? 
It  8KILLBTH  uot  which."        Eudimion,  (hy  John  Lily,)  act  3.  sc.  1. 

["  We  shall  either  beg  together,  or  hang  together. 

It  BKIL8  not  so  we  be  together." 

Galathea,  By  John  Lily,  act  1.  sc.  4.] 

"  And  now  we  three  have  spoke  it. 

It  SKILLS  not  greatly  who  impugnes  our  doome." 

Henry  VI.  part  2.  p.  132. 

"  It 's  no  matter,  give  him  what  thou  hast ;  though  it  lack  a  shilling 
or  two,  it  SKILLS  not." — B,  Jonson,  Poetaster,  act  3.  sc.  4. 

"  I  am  sick,  methinks,  but  the  disease  I  feel 
Pleaseth  and  punisheth  :  I  warrant  Love 
Is  very  like  this,  that  folks  talk  of  so : 
I  SKILL  not  what  it  is."  B,  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid. 

"  Now  see  the  blindnes  of  us  worldlye  folk,  how  precisely  we  pre- 
sume to  shoote  our  folish  bolte,  in  those  matters  most  in  whiche  we 
least  can  skill." — Sir  T,  More,  De  quatuor  nauiseimis,  p.  73. 


>  [Qunre. 

"  But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  sholb. 
Were  no  lesse  faire  and  beautifull  then  she." 

Faerie  Queeiie,  TSco  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie,  cant.  6.  st.  40.] 
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Skill,  as  no^  commonly  used,  is  manifestly  Discernment : 
that  faculty  by  which  things  are  properly  divided  and  separated 
one  from  another. 

«'  Into  vii  partes  I  haue  thui  boke  dyuyded. 
So  that  the  reder  may  chose  where  he  wylL 
The  fyrite  conteyneth  how  the  Br3rton8  guyded 
This  lande  from  Brute,  Moliundus  untyll. 
And  from  MoUuncius  I  haue  sette  for  sktivl 
To  the  nynthe  yere  of  kynge  Cassibelan 
The  seconde  parte."  Fabkm,  Pirblogae. 

"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness  ;  not  a  lust  obscene 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill/* 

B.  Jonsan,  Underwood. 

As  we  have  in  English  Writj  Wrote,  Wroten,  Wrootf  Wrat, 
Wrate,  and  Written,  for  the  past  participle  of  pjiitan,  To 
Write ;  so  the  characteristic  letter  i  or  y  of  the  verb  f*c^lan, 
in  order  to  form  the  past  tense,  is  changed  to  i  short,  or  to  a, 
or  to  E,  or  to  o,  or  to  oa^  or  to  oo,  or  to  ov,  or  to  ow,  or  to 
u.  And  here  again,  as  before  in  f  Cljian  and  j*Cltan  (and  in 
all  Anglo-Saxon  words)  f c  become  indifferently  either  sh  or 

SK. 

Scale,  therefore,  in  all  its  various  applications,  as  well  as 
SHALB,  SHELL,  SHOAL  or  SHOLE,  SCOWL,  and  SCULL,  wiU  be 
found  to  be  merely  the  past  participle  of  f'C^lan. 

[«« You  have  found, 

Skalino  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 

That  hee  's  your  fixed  enemie."  Coriolanus,  p.  14.  col.  1.] 

'*  The  cormorant  then  comes,  by  his  devouring  kind, 
T^^ch  flying  o'er  the  fen  immediately  doth  find 
The  fleet  best  stor'd  of  fish,  when  from  his  wings  at  full. 
As  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  skull. 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  the  shoal  pursues." 

Poljf^lbion,  song  25. 

["  Let  us  seeke  out  Mydas  whom  we  lost  in  the  chase. 
He  warrant  he  hath  by  this  started  a  couey  of  bucks. 
Or  roused  a  scul  of  phesants." 

My4a9  (by  John  Lily,)  act  4.  sc,  3.] 
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"  Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon  he 's  there  a  foote« 
And  there  they  flye  or  dye,  like  scaled  sculh 
Before  the  belching  whale/' 

Troylua  and  Cressida,  (p.  iOd,  if  paged.) 

On  this  passage  of  Shakespeare^  Mr.  Steevens  (whose  notes 
are  almost  always  useful  and  judicious ;  as  Mr.  [Malone's] 
are  as  constantly  insipid  and  ridiculous)  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing note : 

'*  Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fishes  swimming  together. 
The  modern  editors,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  term, 
changed  it  into  Shoals >  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  little  book  called  The  English  Expositor,  London, 
printed  by  lobn  Legatt,  1616.  Again,  in  the  26th  Song  of 
Drayton's  Poly^olbion : 

*  My  gilver-scaled  sculs  about  my  streams  do  sweep/  " 

I  forbear  to  repeat  to  you  the  tedious  nonsense  of  [Malone] 
which  he  has  added  to  this  note  :  for  I  think  you  do  not  wish 
to  hear  (nor,  when  heard,  would  you  believe)  that  the  Cacha- 
lot was — *'  the  species  of  whale  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare." 

"  By  this  is  your  brother  saued,  your  honour  untainted,  the  poore 
Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scalbd/'— ilf<ea^r!e  for 
Measure,  p.  72. 

On  this*  passage  Mr.  Steevens  mistakingly  says,—-"  To 
Scale,  as  may  be  learn'd  from  a  note  to  Coriolanus,  act  1. 
Bc.  1.,  most  certainly  means.  To  Disorder,  To  Disconcert,  To 
put  to  Jlight,  An  army  routed,  is  called  by  HoUinshed,  an 
army  Scaled.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  To  Diffuse  or 
Disperse  ;  at  others,  as  I  suppose  in  the  present  instance.  To 
put  into  confusion.*^ 

" I  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale,  it  may  be  you  haue  heard  it. 

But,  since  it  semes  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  SCALE  't  a  little  more/'  Coriolanus,  act.  1.  sc.  1. 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Steevens  says. 
To  Scale  is  To  Dispersed     The  word  is  still  used  in  the 


€i 


^  ["  May  be  you  placed  haue  your  hope  alone 

In  bondes,  of  which  this  circuit  maketh  showe. 
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North,     The  sense  is — ^Though  some  of  you  have  heard  the 
story,  I  will  spread  it  wider,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  rest. 

''A  measure  of  wine  spilt/ is  called —  a  scaled  pottle  of 
wine, — ^in  Decker's  comedy  of  the  Honest  Whore:  1635.  So, 
in  the  Historie  of  Clyomeuj  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  &c. 
a  play  published  in  1599. 

'  The  hugie  heapes  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  minde. 
Are  8KALBD  from  their  nestling  place,  and  pleasure's  passage  find.* 

"  In  the  North  they  say — Scale  the  com,  i.  e.  Scatter  it. 
Scale  the  muck  well,  i.  e.  Spread  the  dung  well. 

''  The  two  foregoing  instances  are  taken  from  Mr.  Lambe's 
notes  on  the  old  metrical  history  of  Floddon  Field.  Again, 
Holinshed,  vol.  2.  p.  499.  speaking  of  the  retreat  of  the  Welch- 
men,  during  the  absence  of  Richard  2,  says — ^They  would  no 
longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed  away. 

**  In  the  Glossary  to  Gawiii  Douglas's  translation  of  Virgil, 
the  following  account  of  the  word  is  given — Sk  ail,  sk  ale,  To 
scatter.  To  spread,  perhaps  from  the  Fr.  Escheveler,  Ital. 
Scapigliare,  crines  passos  sen  sparsos  habere.  All  from  the 
Latin  Capillus,  Thus — Escheveler^  Scheval,  Skail — ^bat  of  a 
more  general  signification.''     Steevens. 

To  these  instances  from  Shakespeare,  and  those  adduced  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  may  be  added  the  following : 

"  Ane  bub  of  weddir  foUowit  in  the  taill 
Thik  schour  of  rane  mydlit  full  of  haill. 
The  Tyriane  menye  skalis  wyde  quhare. 
And  all  the  gallandis  of  Troy  fled  here  and  thare." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  105. 


And  whom  disperst  you  vanquisht,  knit  in  one 
Now  eke  assoone  to  ouercome  you  trowe. 
Though  of  your  troopes  that  store  is  scald  and  gone 
Through  wars  and  want,  yourselfe  do  see  and  knowe." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 
p.  85.  cant.  2.  st.  73. 

"  Ma  forse  hai  tu  riposta  ogni  tua  speme 
In  queste  squadre,  ond'  hora  cinto  siedi. 
Quel  che  sparsi  vincesti,  uniti  insieme 
Di  vincer  anco  agevolmente  credi : 
Se  ben  son  le  tue  schiere  hor  molto  bcems, 
Tra  le  guerre,  e  i  disa^,  e  tu  te  '1  vedi." 

Gierusalemme  LiberatO'j 
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"  An  old  seek  is  aye  skailixo."       Ra/s  Scottish  Proverhs,  p.  280. 

Shakespeare  in  King  Lear,  p.  288,  mentions — ''a  sheal'd 
peascod." 

"  All  ia  not  worth  a  couple  of  nut  shalis." 

Skelton,  ^,  4,  Edit.  1736. 
"  Al  is  but  nut  bralbs 

That  any  other  sayth, 

He  hath  in  him  such  faith."  Ibid,  p.  154. 

*'  They  may  garlicke  pill, 
Gary  sackes  to  the  mil, 
Or  pescodes  they  may  bhil."  Ibid.  p.  145. 

And  Ray,  in  his  North  Country  Words,  p.  53,  tells  us,— - 
"To  SHEAL,  to  separate:  most  used  of  milk.  To  siieal 
milk,  is  to  curdle  it,  to  separate  the  parts  of  it." 

"  Ck>ughe8  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and  toth  aches, 
Keumes  and  radgondes,  and  raynous  scallbs." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  21.  fol.  112.  p.  2. 

You  laugh  at  the  derivation  from  Scapigliare,  Escheveler 
and  Capillus,  as  introduced  to  account  for  the  antient  but  nov^ 
obsolete  use  of  the  word  scale.  How  much  more  ridiculous 
would  it  appear,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  in  explanation  of 
the  word  scale  in  all  its  modern  uses. 

We  have — Scale — a  ladder^     And  thence 
Scale — of  a  besieged  place. 
A  pair  of  Scales. 
A  Scale  of  degrees. 

Scale  of  a  fish,  or  of  our  own  diseased  skin. 
Scale  of  a  bone. 

ScALL,  and  scaled  (or  scald)  head. 
We  have  also — Shale  of  a  nut,  &c. 

Shell  of  a  fish,  &c. 
SiioAL,  Shole,  or  Skul  of  fishes. 
Scull  of  the  head. 
Scowl  of  the  eyes. 


J  ["  Tu  vuoi  udir  quant'  ^  che  Dio  mi  pose 
Nell*  eccelso  giardino,  ove  costei 
A  cosl  lunga  scala  ti  dispose."—//  Paradiso  di  Dante,  cant.  26.] 
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Shoulder. 
And  finally — Skill, 

Shilling, 
And — Slate. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  in- 
stances produced  of  the  antient  use  of  the  word  scale  ;  one 
common  meaning  (and  only  one  common  meaning)  presents 
itself  immediately  to  our  notice  :  viz.  Dimded,  Separated. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  the  instances  produced. 

The  fishes  come  in  shoals,  sholes,  or  sculs'  (which  is 
the  same  participle,  yc  being  differently  pronounced  as  sii  or 
sk)  ;  that  is,  They  come  in  separate  divisiofis  or  parts  cUvided 
from  the  main  body:  and  anyone  of  these  divisions,  (shoals 
or  scuLs)  may  very  well  again  be  scaled,  i.  e.  divided  or 
separated  by  the  belching  whale. 

The  corrupt  deputy  was  scaled  (or  shaled,  if  you  please) 
by  separating  from  him,  or  stripping  off  his  covering  of  hypo- 
crisy. 

The  tale  of  Menenius  was  ^'scaled  a  little  more ; ''  by 
being  divided  more  into  particulars  and  degrees ;  told  more 
circumstantially  and  at  length.  That  I  take  to  be  Shake- 
speare's meaning  by  the  expression :  and  not  the  staling  or  dif- 
fusing of  the  tale  ;  which,  if  they  had  heard  it  before,  could 
not  have  been  done  by  his  repetition.  For  Menenius  does  not 
say  that  some  of  them  had  heard  it  before  :  that  word  some  is 
introduced  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  note ;  merely  to  give  a  co- 
lour to  his  explanation  of  '^  diffusing  it  amongst  the  rest." 

Holinshed's  army  pf  Welchmen  "  scaled  (i.  e.  separated) 
and  departed.'' 

Clyomen's  cares  were  scaled  (i.  e.  separated)  from  their 
nestling  place.' 

The  Tyrian  menye,  in  Douglas,  skalit  (i.  e.  separated) 
themselves  wide  quhare. 

An  old  sack  (as  old  men  best  know)  is  always  skailing; 
i.  e.  parting,  dividing,  separating,  breaking. 

A  *' ray  nous  (i.  e.  roynous,  from  ronger,  rogner^  royner: 
whence  also  aroynt)  scall,"  is  a  5e/iar£7^to»  or  discontinuity 

>  [In  Ck>mwall  they  say  "  a  skool  of  pilchards,"— £o.] 
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of  the  skin  or  flesh,  by  a  gnawing,  eating  forward,  malady  : 
As  is  also  a  scall  or  Scaled  head,  called  a  scald  head. 

["  Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eld. 
Was  overgrowne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  scald." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  8.  st.  47.] 

But  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  ^PP^y  ^^'^  same  explanation  in- 
dividually to  each  of  the  other  words  mentioned.  It  applies 
itself :  unless  perhaps  to  scowl,  i.  e.  separated  eyes,  or  eyes 
looking  different  ways ;  which  our  ancestors  termed  [*ceol- 
eaje.     We  say  only  j^ceol :  i.  e.  scowl.;  subaud.  Eyes. 

"  Than  scripture  scornid  me  and  a  skile  loked." 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman,  fol.  53.  p.  1.  pass.  11. 

(The  Germans  use  Schal  for  the  same.) 

In  the  same  manner  their  name  for  the  testicles,  was  j^callan, 
i.  e.  Divided  J  separated. 

Shoulder,  which  formerly  was,  and  should  still  be,  written 
SHOtjLDE,  is  also  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  f'C^^lan. 

"  The  due  fashion  of  b3rrthe  is  this,  fyrste  the  head  cometh  forwarde, 
then  foloweth  the  necke  and  shouldbs." — Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  13. 
p.  2.  (1540.) 

The  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  words  Scala,  Scaglia, 
Eschelle,  Echelon\  Escaille,  8cc.  referred  to  by  some  of  our 
etymologists  as  originals,  are  themselves  no  other  than  this 
same  Northern  participle.  Hence  also  the  French  Eschalotte 
and  the  Italian  Scalogna, 

I  think  it  probable  that  shilling  (Dutch,  Schelling)  may 
be  corruptly  written  for  shillen,  or  j^cylen,  an  aliquot  part 
of  a  pound.  And  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that  slate  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  same  verb  j'cylan. 

■  Besides  its  modem  uses,  the  French  formerly  employed  the  word 
Echelles  for  certain  divisions  of  their  army  :  and  the  modem  very  use- 
ful military  position  is  well  called  Echelon:  as  Captain  James  (to 
whom,  for  his  valuable  publications  at  this  time,  our  [besieged]  coun- 
try is  so  deeply  indebted)  informs  us  in  his  Military  Dictionary, 

"  President  Fauchet  in  his  book  De  la  Milice  et  des  Armies,  tells 
us,  that  by  this  word  (Echelles)  were  meant  several  troops  of  horse : 
so  that  Echelle  in  antient  times  signified  what  is  now  called  a  Troop." 

"  Echelon,  a  position  in  military  tactics,  where  each  division  follows 
the  preceding  one,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,"  &c. 

2  1  2 
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2*1— This  is  singular.  What  you  mentiuri  as  a  bare  pro- 
bability, a,ppears  to  me  doubtless.  And  where  you  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  I  have  the  most.  The  meaning  indeed  of  the 
past  participle  of  j^cylan  would  apply  very  well  to  slates, 
which  are  thin  flakes  of  stone  separated  or  scaled  from  each 
other.     But  the  words  themselves  seem  too  far  asunder. 

H. — ^We  must  bring  them  nearer  together.  What  we  now 
call  SLATE,  was  formerly  sclat. 

"  And  the!  not  fyndinge  in  what  parti  thei  sbulden  here  hym  in,  for 
the  cumpany  of  peple,  steigeden  up  on  the  roof :  and  bi  the  sclatis 
thei  senten  him  doun  with  the  bedde  in  to  the  myddil." — Luke,  eh.  5. 
V.  19. 

"  He  buylded  a  royall  mynster  of  lyme  and  stone,  and  couueryd  it 
with  plates  of  syluer  in  stede  of  sclatb  or  leade." — Fabian,  parte  5. 
ch.  131. 

I  suppose  the  word  to  have  proceeded  thus — sk  alit,  sklait, 
sklate,  slate.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  sup- 
position, because  our  ancestors  called  slates,  SKAAQ^; 
the  Scotch  (as  I  am  told  by  the  Glossarist  of  Douglas) 
skellyis  ;  and  the  Dutch  call  them  schalien^ 

The  French  Chaloir,  'Nonchalance^  the  Italian  Non  cale, 

("  £  pien  di  fe,  di  zelo  ;  ogni  mortale 

Gloria,  imperio,  tesor,  mette  in  Non  cale,'* — (i.  e.  It  skills  not,) 

Gierusalemme  Liherata,) 

and  the  Latin  Callidus;  are  all  from  this  same  northern  verb 
j-cylan.  And  it  is  not  unentertaining  to  observe  how  the 
French,  Italian  and  Latin  etymologists  twist  and  turn  and 
writhe  under  the  words.  If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  know, 
you  may  consult  Menage's  Orig,  ItaL  Article  calerb  :  and 
his  Orig.  Franc.  Articles  nonchalant  and  chaloir  ;  and 
Vossius,  Art.  callis. 

Shop    ^  The  past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle,  of 
Shape  >the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Scyppan,  To  Fashion,  To 
Ship     J  Form,  To  Prepare,  'To  Adapt, 
A   Shop — 'formatnm  aliquid  (in  contradistinction  from  a 


»  [^Sbale  (Germ,  schalen,  to  peel),  slaty  clay. — Roberts* s  Diet,  of 
Geology, — Ed.] 
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3/tf//)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  merchandise  for  sale,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather. 

A  SHIP — 'formatum  aliquid  (in  contradistinction  from  a 
Raft)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  merchandise;  8cc.  by  water, 
protected  from  the  water  and  the  weather. 

Shape  requires  no  explanation. 

"  At  whiche  the  god  of  loue  gan  loken  rowe 
Right  for  dispite,  and  shops  him  to  be  wrokcn." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  168.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

" We  ben  shape 

Somtyme  lyke  a  man  or  lyke  an  ape." 

Freres  Tale,  fol.  41.  p.  1.  col.  1, 

"  He  was  goodly  of  sbapps  and  of  vysage,  but  that  was  mynged  wyth 
lechery  and  cruelty." — Fahian,  fol.  120.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

**  Of  dyuerse  suapfe  and  of  dyuerse  colours." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  28. 

"  A  tyre  to  costful  or  to  straunge  in  shap." 

Ibid,  6th  Comm.  cap.  13. 

"The  glory  ous  vyrgyn  Mary  came  out  of  the  chapell  in  rayment  and 
SHAPPE  lyke  the  knyghtes  wyfe." — Myracles  of  our  Lady,  p.  14. 

Shroud    ")  Shroud,   in    Anglo-Saxon    8cpub,    vestitus, 

Shrowds  J  though  now  applied  only  to  that  with  which 

the  dead  are  clothed^  is  the  past  participle  of  8cjilban,  vestire  : 

and  was  formerly  a  general  term  for  any  sort  of  clothing  what- 


ever*. 


"  In  somer  season  whan  softe  was  the  sonn, 
I  shope  me  in  to  a  schrouo,  as  I  a  schepeherde  wer." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  1 . 

Thus  Athelstane  commands, 

'*/6)7el["tane  cyninj.  eallum  mmum  jepepum  binnon 
mine  pic  jecyj^e.  |?at  ic  pille  \2X  je  peba^  ealle  paeja  an 
eapm  Gnjlij-cman  (jip  je  him  Kabbah.  o]?]?e  oj^epne 
jepinba^)  ppam  tpam  minpa  peopma  ajype  mon  hine 

»  [*' There  is  nether  buske  nor  hay 

In  Mey  that  it  n'ill  shroudid  bene. 

And  it  with  new^  levis  wrene."  Rom,  of  the  Rose,  line  55. 

" Than  becometh  the  grounde  so  proude 

That  it  wol  have  a  newfe  shroude. 

And  make  so  queint  his  rohe."  Ibid,  line  65. — Ed.] 
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elce  mona%  ane  ambpa  melep  aiib  an  j^conc  j^picej*. 
0)7)76  an  pam  peop))c  iiii  peninjap  anb  8cpub  pop  tpelp 
mon]7a  aelc  jeap." 

You  see  here  that  pcpub^  su  roud^  means  any  sort  of  cloth- 
ing generally. 

F. — Yes.  I  see  the  meaning  of  shroud  ;  but  I  see  some- 
thing besides,  worth  more  than  the  meaning  of  any  word— -Jip 
je  him  habba%  ! — ^What,  Doubt  whether  an  Englishman 
could  be  found  so  poor  as  to  accept  this  bounty  !  Good  God ! 
Were  Englishmen  ever  such  a  people  as  this  ?  Had  they  ever 
such  kings  ?  And  had  their  kings  such  counsellors  ?  And  was 
this  the  manner  of  providing  (not  out  of  any  taxes,  but  out  of 
the  king's  own  estate)  for  a  poor  Englishman,  if  one  could  be 
found,  who  would  accept  such  provision  ?  Was  this  my  coun- 
try ?   And  is  this  my  country?* 

H, — Oh,  this  was  many  ages  ago.  Long  before  the  reign 
of  Messrs.  [Pitt]  and  [Dundas],  Long  before  the  doctrine 
was  in  vogue  or  dreamed  of,  which  has  made  so  many  small 
men  great  (small  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :)  I  mean  the 
[traitorous  doctrine  of  giving  up  our  last  guinea,  to  secure  a 
remaining  sixpence ;  and  the  most  precious  of  our  rights,  in 
order  to  secure  the  miserable  rest:]  Like  pulling  out  the  stones 
of  an  arch  (and  the  key-stone  amongst  them)  to  render  the 
edifice  the  stronger:  or  surrendering  all  our  strong  holds  to 
an  enemy,  that  the  rest  of  the  country  may  enjoy  the  greater 
security. 

But  a  truce  with  Politics,  if  you  please.  The  business  of 
this  country,  believe  me,  is  settled.  We  have  no  more  to  give 
up :  until  some  [Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  shall  find  out 
that  grand  desideratum  of  a  substitute  for  bread,  as  he  has 
already  discovered  a  substitute  for  money.  Till  that  period 
arrives,  let  us  pursue  the  more  harmless  investigation  into  the 
meaning  of  words. 

The  SHROWDS  are  any  things  with  which  the  masts  of  a 
ship  are  dressed  or  clothed. 


1   ["  Ego  illud  locupletiesimum  mortalium  genus  dixerim,  in  quo 
pauperem  invenire  non  posses."^  Seneca,  £p.  90.  ed.  4to.  Lips.  p.  580.] 
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«< 


Such  a  noyse  arose, 


As  the  SHBOWDBS  make  at  sea  in  a  stifFe  tempest. 

As  lowd,  and  to  as  many  tunes." — Henry  VIII,  p.  224. 

[«  With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past, 
As  split  the  sail-yards. 
The  flaming  shbowds  so  dreadful  did  appear." 

Dryden's  Juvenal,  sat.  12.  By  Thomas  Powis. 

"  Oh  cozen,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt. 
And  all  the  shhowds  wherewith  my  life  should  saile 
Are  turned  to  one  thred,  one  little  haire^" — King  John,  p.  22.] 

Flout — is  the  past  participle  of  Flitan,  jurgari,  conten- 
dere. 

"  Here  stand  I,  ladie,  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 
Bruise  me  with  scorne,  confound  me  with  a  flout." 

Loues  Labours  Lost,  p.  140. 

Foul — the  past  participle  of  Fylan,  apylan,  bepylan.  To 
File;  which  we  now  write  To  Defile. 

["  Where  feeling  one  close  couched  by  her  side, 
She  lightly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bed." 

Faerie  Queeney  book  3.  cant.  1.  st.  6i.] 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  haue  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  haue  I  murther'd." 

Macbeth,  p.  139. 

"  Sirrah,  I  scorn  my  fingjer  should  be  fil'd  with  thee." 

B,  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim, 

"  A  scabbit  sheep  files  ail  the  flock." — Ray's  Scottish  Proverbs, 

Sprout)  A.-S.  8ppote,  fppaut.     Sphout  is  the  past 
Spurt    J  participle  of  Sppitan,  j-ppytan,  genninare,  To 

Shoot  out,   To  Cast  forth.     Spurt  is  the  same  word,  by  a 

customary  metathesis. 


1  [On  this  passage  Malone  says, 

•*  Shakespeare  here  uses  the  word  shrouds  in  its  true  sense.  The 
SHROUDS  are  the  great  ropes,  which  come  from  each  side  of  the  mast. 
In  modem  poetry  the  word  frequently  signifies  the  sails  of  a  ship."  ! ! 

It  signifies  the  same  here :  "  shrowds  wherewith  my  life  should  saile.'* 
He  could  not  saile  with  the  great  ropes  alone.] 
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Trouble — Is  the  past  participle  of  Tpibulan,  lundero, 
conterere,  pinscre,  To  Bruise^  To  Pound,  To  Vex,  The  Latin 
Tribulare  is  the  same  word  ;  differing  only  by  a  different  in- 
finitive termination  :  Tribut^an,  Tribulare*  As  many  other 
Latin  verbs  differ  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  only  by  the 
different  infinitive  terminations  an  or  re. 


Brook 

Broach 

Brack 

Break 

Breach 

Breech 

Breeches 

Bracca 

Bracuium 


All  these  words  are  merely  the  same  past  par- 
ticiple (differently  pronounced  and  written)  of 
the  verb  BKUCA^^^  B/iecan,  bjiaecan,  To 
Break. 


Brook  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bpoc)  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  our  modern  past  tense 
broke:  and  indeed  this  supposed  noun  was 
formerly  so  written. 

*'  And  so  boweth  furth  bi  a  bhoke,  beeth  buxome  of  spech 
Tyll  you  fynden  a  forde,  your  fathers  honourable. 
Wade  in  that  water  and  wash  you  wel  there." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  29.  p.  2. 

**  And  helde  the  way  down  by  a  brokb  syde." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghiyngale,  fol.  351.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  He  lept  ouer  a  bsokb  for  to  fight  with  the  giaunt." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  79. 

"  The  eye  that  scometh  his  fader,  and  despyseth  the  byrth  c^  his 
moder,  rauyns  of  the  brokes,  that  is  to  saye,  fendes  of  belle  bbokbs, 
shall  delue  out  and  pgke  out  that  eye." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  1. 

"  With  knyghtly  force  and  violence  he  entred  the  sayde  cytye  (Lon- 
don) and  slewe  the  fore  namyd  Liuius  Gallus  nere  unto  a  brokb  there 
at  that  daye  rynn3rnge,  and  hym  threwe  into  the  sayd  brokb.  By 
reason  wherof  long  after  yt  was  called  Gallus  or  Wallus  brokb.  And 
at  this  day  the  strete  where  some  tyme  ranne  the  sayde  brokb  is  nove 
called  Walbroke." — Fabian's  Chronicle,  4th  parte,  ch.  65. 

Doctor  Th.  Hickes  was  aware  that  brook  must  be  in  sorce 
manner  derived  from  Bpaecan  :  and  gives  this  reason  for  it— 
"quia  rivua  exiliens  tenam  perrumpit."  And  this  is  very 
aptly  described  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess. 
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«'  - 


Underneath  the  ground, 


In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound. 

Till  on  yon  side  where  the  mom's  sun  doth  look. 

The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook." 

Abroach  is  Abpaec,  the  regular  past  tense  of  bpaecan,  by 
the  customary  addition  of  the  praefix  a. 

*'  He  we  fire  at  the  flynt  four  hundred  wynter. 
But  thou  haue  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or  brochbs. 
All  thy  labour  is  loste." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  18.  fol.  95.  p.  1, 

'  Brack  is  not  far  removed  from  our  modern  past  tense 
Brake,  which  is  still  in  use  with  us  as  well  fta  Broke:  and  it 
approaches  still  nearer  to  the  past  tense  as  it  was  formerly 
written  Brak. 

"  He  biholdinge  in  to  heuene,  blesside  and  brak,  and  gaf  looues  to 
disciplis." — Mattheu,  ch.  14.  v.  19. 

"  Hee  feutred  his  speare  and  ranne  agains  Sir  Trian,  and  there  either 
bracks  their  speares  all  to  peeces." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  94. 

"  So  he  ranne  to  his  sword,  and  when  he  saw  it  naked,  he  praised 
it  much,  and  then  he  shooke  it,  and  therewith  he  bracks  it  in  the 
middes." — Ihid,  3d  part,  ch.  79. 

Though  brack  (as  a  noun)  is  not  much  in  fashion  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  formerly  in  good  and  common  use. 

•'  Let  not  a  brack  i*  th*  stuff,  or  here  and  there 
llie  fading  gloss,  a  general  loss  appear." 

JB.  and  Fletcher,  Epilogue  to  Valentinian. 

"  You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity, 
Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice. 
Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed. 
Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation." 

Ibid.  A  Wife  for  a  Month. 

A  BREACH  (bpic)  or  BREAK,  the  samc  word  as  tjje  former, 
with  the  accustomed  variation  of  ch  for  ck. 

"  Is  it  no  breaks  of  duetie  to  withstande  your  king  }*' 

Hurt  of  Sedition,  By  Sir  John  Cheke. 

"  The  contrarie  partie  neyther  could  by  justice,  neither  would  by 
boldenesse  haue  enterprised  the  breaks  thereof." — Ibid. 
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Of  BREECH  (the  same  participle)  Skinner  says  well — 
'' Verum  etymon  vocis  breech  commodius  deduci  potest  ab 
A.-S.  bpyce,  ruptio,  ruptura :  quia  sc.  in  ano  corpus  in  fora- 
men quasi  disrumpi  videtur."— —  And  breeches^  which  cover 
those  parts  where  the  body  is  Broken  into  two  parts.  Hence 
also  assuredly  the  Latin  Bracca  * ;  and,  I  believe,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Bpayjitov,  Brachium. 


'  "  Bbaca  (pro  quo  vulgo  bracca,  vel  bracha,  minus  recte  scribunt) 
Isidoro,  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxii.  videtur  dici,  quod  Bit  brevis,  nempe  a  Gr8BC0 
f{pa\vs,  Aliis  placet,  esse  a  i^acoc ,  quod  a  pffaaut  seu  pfiyyvfit,  unde  ab 
Eustathio  esse  dicitur  heppiayos  i/ianov,  vestis  disrupta.  ^oles  (quo6 
Romani  maxime  imitantur)  literam  /3  literae  p  praemittunt^  quando  post 
p  sequitur  k,  r,  vel  ^,  Ut,  pvrrip,  ^vrrip,  polov,  (Spoloy,  puKOS,  flpaKos,  &c. 
Sed  sane  braca  vox  est  a  Gallis  fielgis.  Quippe  hodieque  Belgte,  sive 
Germaui  inferiores,  earn  broeck  appellant,  ut  Cimbri,  brog,  Britanni, 
breache.  At  braca  esse  a  Gallis,  clare  docet  Diodorus  Siculus,  cujus 
illud  de  Gallis,  xpii^vra^  ^e  ava^vpuriv,  as  €K€ivoi  (ypaKas  KoXovtriv,  Simi- 
liter Hesychius,  olimque  Gallise  pars  ab  harum  usu  dicta  bracata.  Idem 
confirmant  versus  isti  apud  Sueton.  in  Julio,  cap.  Ixxx : 

'  Gallos  Caesar  in  triumphum  ducit :  iidem  in  curia 
Gkdli  bracas  deposuerunt,  latum  clavum  sumserunt.' 

Sed  et  bracarum  Gallicarum  liquido  meminere  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano, 
Ijampridius  in  Alexandro  Severe,  plurcsque  alii.  Bracatos  quoque  mi- 
lites  Gallicos  appellat  Ammianus,  lib.  xvi.  Quare  et  braae  vocem  Gal- 
licam  putamus :  vel,  si  origo  est  Grseca,  voccm  earn  acceperint  Galli  a 
Massiliensibus,  qui  Grsece  loquebantur.  Non  soli  autem  bracis  usi 
Galli;  sed  et  Persae,  quibus  eas  tribuit  Ovidius  v.  Trist.  el.  x.  item 
Sarmatae,  sive  Scythae,  ut  ex  eodem,  item  Mela,  et  Valerii  v.  Argon, 
constat." — G,  J.  Vossius, 

"  Brachium,  ftpa\ibiy,  arro  Trjs  flpaxvTtiros,  Festus  :  Brachium  nos, 
Grteci  ^paxuav  dicunt :  quod  deducitur  a  (ipayy,  hoc  est,  breve ;  eo  quod 
ab  humeris  ad  manus  breviora  sini,  quam  a  coxis  plantic,  Sed  videtur 
obstare  Festo,  quod  brachium,  ac  (ipa\niiv,  proprie  dicatur  de  osse,  quod 
inter  scapularum  et  cubiti  articulos  interjacet.  Eoque  potius  brachium 
sic  dici  censeo,  quia  os  id,  quod  dixi,  breve  sit,  imprimis  si  conferetur 
cum  osse  femoris,  cui  ayaXoyov  est.  Nam  ut  pedibus  manus,  lacertus 
tibiae,  genui  cubitus,  sic  femori  brachia  respondent.  Ac  quia  de  hac 
vocis  proprfetate  aliquis  litem  movere  possit,  addo  rrjv  oXijv  x^<P^  Q^' 
telligo  per  x^'P^  totum  illud  ab  humero  usque  ad  extremes  digitos, 
quomodo  hac  voce  etiam  usi  Homerus  et  Hippocrates)  dividi  a  Galeno 
in  partes  tres;  ftpa^iova,  vj)')(yp,  et  ai:po\€ipoy,  quae  ipsa  etiam  corn- 
plexus  Naso,  cum,  1  Met.  ait : 

< Laudat  digitosque  manusque 

Brachiaque  et  nudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos.' 
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Snow — In   the   Anglo-Saxon   Snap^    and   the    same    in 
Pouglas. 

"  His  schulderis  heildit  with  new  fallin  snaw/' 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  108. 

"  And  tharwithal  attanis  on  euery  sydis 
The  dartb  thik  and  ffeand  takillis  glidis. 
As  dois  the  schoure  of  snaw." — Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  386. 

It  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
8nipan^  which  Oower  and  Chaucer  write  To  Snew. 

**  And  as  a  busshe,  whiche  is  bbsnewbd. 
Their  berdes  weren  hore  and  white." 

Gowevy  lib.  1.  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

*'  The  presentes  euery  daie  bene  newed. 
He  was  with  yeftes  all  bbbvbwbd." 

Ibid.  lib.  6.  fol.  135.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  A  better  viended  man  was  nowhere  none. 
Without  bake  meate  was  neuer  hys  house 


Quare,  cum  tres  sint  brachii  partes,  os  illud  totius  brachii  maximum, 
quod  est  inter  humerum  et  cubitum,  propria  (ipayjuav,  sen  brachium  ap- 
pellabitur.  Os  alterum  inter  brachium  et  manum  Latinis  fuerit  lacertus, 
Grsecis  irrixvs,  quanquam  haec  vox  et  angustius  interdum  sumatur.  Nam 
cum  OS  illud  duobus  constet  ossibus  ;  uno  inferior!  et  grandiori,  altero 
superinsidente  et  minori ;  illud  quidem  eodem  nomine  cum  toto  dicitur 
irrixvs*  sive  ulna ;  hoc  vero,  quia  parvarum  rotarum  radios  refert,  KepKis, 
sive  radius  nominatur.  Quod  superest  ajcpa  xeip,  et  una  voce  aKpo\^ipov, 
ac  jcar'  efox'7'^'  X^'P»  I^^tinis  manus  dicitur.  Ex  his  igitur  liquet,  quid 
proprie  brachii  nomine  sit  intelligendum.  At  Celsus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  1. 
quemadmodum  pro  brackio  humerum  dixit,  ita  per  brachium  intelligit 
omne  iUud  a  scapulis  dependens  usque  ad  extremam  manum.  Qui 
similiter  fipa\iovos  vocem  usurpat  Aristoteles,  lib.  1.  Histor.  Animal, 
cap.  XV.  ubi  hse  a  philosopho  statuuntur  partes  flpaxtoyos'  iafios,  ayKwy, 
utXjEicpayoy,  Tri^^vf,  x^^P*  ^f^os  ei  est  articulus  brachii  cum  btfwirXar^, 
sive  scapula.  Ay K(oy  est,  quod  interjacet  inter  dictum  articulum  et  eum 
cui  innitimur.  Is  articulus  Aristoteli  est  oifXcKpayoy,  quibusdam  cubitus^ 
aliis  gibber  brachii,  nominatur.  Utix^^  ^^^  quod  inter  manum  et  acutam 
gibberamque  brachii  partem,  eitum  est.  \€ip  palma  et  digitis  constat. 
Quaedam  tamen  ex  hisce  vocabulis  aliter  ab  Hippocrate  et  aliis  accipi, 
non  ignoramus :  et  qui  nescit,  discere  possit  ex  definitionibus  medicis 
doctissimi  Gomel.  Isidorus  autem  plane  audiri  non  meretur,  cum  lib. 
xi.  cap.  1.  hoc  pacto  scribit:  Brachia  a  fortitudine  nominaia:  Bapv 
enim  Grace  grave  et  forte  significat,  in  brachiis  enim  tori  lacertorum  sunt 
et  insigne  musculorum  robur  existit.*' — G.  J.  Vossius. 
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Of  fyshe  and  fieshe,  and  that  bo  plenteouse 
It  SKEWED  in  hys  house  of  meate  and  drinke." 

Prologues,  The  Frankeleyn, 

Snow,  is  simply — that  which  is  sniwed  or  SNEWED^ 

Loss    ")  The  past  participle  of  AltlSAM^^  Lypin,  amittere, 
Loose  j  diniittere*. 

"  Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  piec'd,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forket  pile. 
The  LOOSE  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile." 

Poly-olbion,  song  26. 

Knee        ^  I  believe  the  Gothic  IiMAIVQAN,  htT6l- 

Neck         I  VAN^>  a"<i  ^'^e  Anglo-Saxon  jf^nijan  (which 

Knuckle  |  have  all  the  same  meaning*,  viz.  incurvare,  incli- 

NoD  J  nare,  To  Bow,  To  Bendj  To  Incline)  to  be  the 

same  verb;  though  something  diiFerently  pronounced  :  And  I 

suppose  KNIV>  Eneop,  and  our  English  knee,  to  be  the 

past  tense  of  this  verb. 

Neck,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tJnecr  (or  [Jnejj)  may  perhaps 
also  be  the  past  tense  of  J^nijan. 

Knuckle,  in  Anglo-Saxon  EniicI  (perhaps  formerly 
tinu^el)  I  suppose  to  be  the  diminutive  of  r)nu3  ;  which  may 
likewise  have  been  the  regular  past  tense  of  JSni^an. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  to  you  barely  as  conjecture.  But  we 
know  that  T^nah  is  perpetually  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as 
the  past  tense  of  r)ni^an  :  by  adding  to  it  the  participial  ter- 
mination ED,  we  have  l]>naheb,  r)nah'b  (a  broad) ;  from 
which,  I  doubt  not,  we  have  our  English  nod,  i.  e.  An  incli- 
nation of  the  head. 


>  [In  Norfolk  Snew  ia  used  as  the  prseterite  ;  and  Shew  as  the  pne- 
terite  of  Show,  which  is  also  found  in  Shakespeare. — Ed.] 

*  [There  is  no  authority  for  rendering  this  word  by  dimittere:  it 
should  have  been  perdere,  AltlS^^  answers  to  our  Lose,  but 
AA^^QA^  ^^  °^^  I'^^^^  or  Loosen.  (See  above,  p.  85,  91.) 
Richardson  makes  strange  confusion,  by  erroneously  deriving  Loose 
from  liusan,  and  stating  that  loose  and  lose  "  are  the  same  word,  some- 
what differently  applied ;"  which  he  labours  to  support  by  a  forced  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  word.     See  Additional  Notes. — £d.] 
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Notch 
NocK^ 
Nook 
Niche 


Which  vary  respectively  in  sound  only  by  the  im- 
material difFereuce  of  CH  or  ck,  have  all  one  com- 
mon meaning :  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  past 
tl*^""*    I    pg^j.|.igjpjg  of  the  verb  To  Nick,  incidere. 

"  All  ruffe  of  haire,  my  nailes  unnockt,  as  of  such  seemeth  best, 
That  wander  by  their  wits,  deformed  so  to  be." 

Songes  8fC,  By  the  Earl  of  Surrey  SfC.  fol.  61.  p.  2. 

"  Like  the  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with  cuttinge  of  the 
NOCKR." — Dr.  Martin,  0/ Priestes  unlauful  Manages,  ch.  13.  p.  250. 

"  The  rough  Hibernian  sea  I  proudly  overlook 
Amongst  the  scattered  rocks,  and  there  is  not  a  nook 
But  from  my  glorious  height  into  its  depth  I  pry." 

Poly-olbion,  song  30. 

[** Or  did  his  genius 

Know  mine  the  stronger  daemon,  fear'd  the  grapple. 

And  looking  round  him,  found  this  kook  of  fate 

To  skulk  behind  my  sword." — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

The  Italian  and  French  languages  have  many  words, 
Nicchio,  Ntcckia,  Niche,  8cc.  of  the  same  origin. 

Wroth    ^ 

Wrath  All  these  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore  the  past 
Wreath  participle  of  ]7pi^an,  torquere,  To  Writhe,  The 
Raddle  r  two  former  are  applied  to  the  mind ;  and,  together 
Wry  with  wreath,  (or  writh)  speak  themselves. 

Riddle    ^ 

A  raddle*  hedge,  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  plashed  or 
twisted  or  wreathed  twigs  or  boughs.  I  suppose  raddle  to 
be  so  pronounced  for  ]7pa^el,  the  diminutive  of  Pjia^. 

So  riddle  metaphorically. 

Wry  I  suppose  to  be  so  pronounced  for  Ppi^. 


»  [•'  NocKE." — R.  Ascham,  p.  130.] 

«  "  With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that  they 
came  at  last  to  build  up  their  huts  or  houses  very  handsomely;  rad- 
dling, or  working  it  up  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round,  which  was 
a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd." 

Robinson  Crusoe,  vol.  2.  p.  119.  edit,  1790, 
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Deal    ") 

Dbll  I  These  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
DouB  I  verb  dAlAQAH,  Ddaa,  dividei^,  partiri.  To 
DouLE  I  DeaJf  To  divide.  To  distribute. 

DOWLB  J 

"  Mj  wife  sha]  bane  of  that  I  van  mitb  tnitli  and  no  more. 
And  nEALE  among  my  daughters  and  mr  dear  ^lOdien.*' 

Vmom  of  P.  Plomghmmt,  pasa.  7.  IbL  32.  p.  2. 

"  Tbjlke  that  God  geoeth  moste,  lee^  good  tbej  nauRV." 

Ihii,  pass.  11.  IbL  45.  p.  2. 

"  If  he  be  pore,  she  helpeth  hym  to  svynke. 
She  kepetb  his  good,  vasteth  neoer  a  naix." 

MmrdmaUa  Tale,  fol.  28.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  consent,  and  oonferme  enery  naLL, 
Your  w(»de8  aU  and  your  opinyon." 

Ihid.  fioL  29.  p.  2.  GoL  2. 

"  Al  this  lentence  me  lyketb  eacry  natx." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Proi.  foL  34.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  I  shall  tell  yon  a  part  now,  and  die  other  naaxa  to  morrow." 

Hist,  o/PrtMce  Artkmr,  3d  part.  ch.  75. 

["  He  oeast,  and  vanisht  flew  to  th'  opper  nxAiA, 
And  purest  portion  of  the  heavenly  seat." 

Godfrey  of  BtUIoigme,  JYoMslaJed  by  R,  C.  p.  10>.] 

"  And  that  night  a  uoaia,  and  al  they  that  would  come  had  as  much 
flesh  and  fish,  wine  and  ale  as  they  might  eate  and  drinke,  and  euery 
man  and  woman  bad  twelue  pence,  come  who  would.  Thus  with  his 
owne  hands  nsALsn  he  his  money." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Artkmr,  3d  part,  ch.  171. 

["  Clients  of  old  were  feasted ;  now  a  poor  « 

Divided  dolb  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door." 

Dryden's  Jmvemal,  sat.  1 . 

"  A  nd  slaves,  now  manumiz'd,  on  their  dead  master  wait : 
lliey  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dolb." 

Drydem's  Third  Sat,  ofPersias.2 


^  I"  Tacque,  e  sparito  rirol6  del  cielo 
A  le  parti  pi&  eccelse,  e  piil  serene." 

Gierusalemme  Liberata,  cant.  1.] 
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"  We  rede  in  holy  wryte.  Deut.  xxvii.  Oursed  be  he  that  flytteth  the 
boundes  and  the  doles  or  termes  of  his  neyghbour,  and  putteth  hym 
out  of  hia  ryght." — Diues  and  Fauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  7. 

In  this  last  passage^  dole  is  applied  to  a  Land-mark,  by 
which  the  lands  of  different  occupants  are  divided  and  appor^ 
tioned\ 


t€ 


It  was  your  presurmize. 


That  in  the  dole  of  blowea  your  son  might  drop." 

Henry  4,  2d  part,  p.  76. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says — ''The  dole  of  blows 
is  the  distribution  of  blows.  Dole  originally  signifies  the 
portion  of  Alms  (consisting  either  of  meat  or  money)  that  was 
given  away  at  the  door  of  a  nobleman." 

"  Now  my  master?,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  Euery  man  to 
hia  business." — Henry  4,  1st  part,  p.  54. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  says — "  The  portion  of  Alms  distributed  at 
Lambeth  palace  gate,  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole." 

"  If  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  p.  116. 

In  all  the  above  passages,  and  wherever  the  word  is  used, 
dole  is  merely  the  Anglo-Saxon  past  participle  bal ;  and  has 
not  in  itself  the  smallest  reference  to  Alms,  or  to  the  nobleman's 
gate,  or  to  Lambeth  palace  ;  if  indeed  those  places  have  any 
distinguished  connection  with  Alms.  But  dole  (i.  e.  Dal) 
might  very  well  be  applied  to  any  things  divided,  distributed, 
or  Dealt  out :  and  therefore  to  land-marks,  and  to  blows  in  a 
battle,  &c'. 


*  ["  Fop  fan  fe  fpi  baelaf  pnb  je  bselebe  puph  hi^.  Apa  on  eapt 
pice  fam  ylbftan  pina.  Appica  on  pi6  b«le  J^aif  Chamef  cynne.  anb 
€upopa  on  noptS  baele  laphepcf  offppmje." 

JBlfric,  de  Veteri  Tesiamenio,  p.  8.] 

*  ["  He  with  their  multitude  was  nought  dismay'd, 
But  with  stout  courage  tum'd  upon  them  all, 
And  with  his  brond-iron  round  about  him  layd ; 
Of  which  he  dealt  large  almes." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  4.  st.  32. 
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In  the  following  passage  from  Chaucer,  there  is  no  allusion 
to  any  of  these. 

*'  And  for  thou  trewe  to  loue  shalt  he, 
I  wyl,  and  eke  commaunde  the. 
That  in  one  place  thou  set  al  hole 
Thine  hert,  without  haliin  dolb." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131.  p.  1.  ool.  2. 

As  it  has  happened  in  the  interpretation  of  dole;  so  does 
it  with  DowLE :  and  so  will  it  usually  happen,  when  the 
interpreters  seek  the  meaning  of  a  word  (or  rather  endeavour 
to  collect  it)  singly  from  the  passages  in  which  the  word  is 
found  :  for  they  usually  connect,  with  the  unknown  word,  the 
meaning  of  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sentence.  A 
little  regard  to  the  individual  etymology  of  the  word  whose 
meaning  is  sought,  would  secure  them  from  this  perpetually 
repeated  error ;  and  conduct  them  to  the  intrinsic  meaning  of 
the  word. 

•• •  ITie  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  windes,  or  with  hemockt-at  stahs 

Kill  the  still- closing  waters,  as  diminish 

One  DOWLE  that 's  in  my  plumhe."  (plume.) — Tempest,  p.  12. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  tells  us,  that — "  Bailey,  in  his  Diction- 
ary, says  that  dowle  is  a  Feather :  or  rather  the  single  par- 
ticles of  the  Down,'* 

To  which  Mr.  Malone  adds — "  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Diction- 
ary, 1670,  interprets — young  dowle — by  Lanugo." 

But  bal,  bael,  dole,  doule,  dowle,  deal,  dell«  ai*eall 
but  one  word  differently  pronounced  and  differently  written; 
and  mean  merely  a  part,  piece,  or  portion,  without  any  desig- 
nation o(  Feather  or  Down,  or  Alms,  or  any  other  thing.  And 
when  the  cards  are  Denied  or  Dealt  round  to  the  company 
within  doors ;   each  person  may  as  properly  be  said  to  receive 


See  Milton : 

*'  Dealing  dole  among  his  foes.*' — Sampson  Agonistes,  v.  1529, 

See  also  Translation  (1598)  of  Orlando  Innamorato, 

**  Thus  Ferraw,  brauo-like,  doth  deale  his  dole/'] 
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his  DO  LB  or  DOWLE  (i.  e.  that  which  is   Dealed  out,   Distri 
huted,  or  Dealt  to  hira)  as  the  attendant  beggars  at  the  gate. 

Thus  Chaucer^  in  the  Plowman^s  Tale^  fol.  99.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The  gryffon  grynned  as  he  were  wood, 
And  loked  louely  as  an  owle. 
And  swore  by  cokes  hert  bloode 
He  wolde  him  tere  euery  doulb." 

What  think  you  is  contained  in  this  threat  of  the  gryfTon  ? 
That  he  will  tear  off  the  feathers,  or  the  small  particles  of 
Down  from  the  pelican  ?  Surely  not.  But  that  he  would 
tear  him,  as  we  say,  piecemeal;  tear  every  piece  of  him,  tear 
him  all  to  pieces. 

Skinner  is  of  opinion,  and  reasonably,  that  i>ollar  also 
belongs  to  bal,  portio — '^quia  sc.  est  anrei,  sen,  ducati  dimi* 
dium." 

ow  L  1  ,pj^^  p^^^  participle  of  If  Julian,  dellan,  ululare, 
uwL     ^f^.^YelL 


Yell 


/ 


P  I  Are  the  past  participle  of  R^man,  be-jiyman, 

■Q  I  dilatare,  amplificare,  extendere. 

Room  means  dilatum.  Extended,  Place,  Space,  Extent. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Luke,  verse  7.  where  our  modern 
translation  has  it — "  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn,** 
the  old  English  translation  says — "  There  was  not  Place  to 
hem  in  the  comyn  stable.*'  Non  erat  eis  Locus  in  diver- 
sorio.  The  Anglo-Saxon — hix  naepbon  pum  in  cumena 
hur.  The  Gothic— NI  VAS  IM  KnMiS  TM  STAAA 
f|iAMMA. 

["  At  whose  first  entrie  thearunto  he  made  him  Master  of  the 
Requests,  having  then  no  better  booms  voyde." 

Life  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  By  Mr,  Roper,  p.  32. 

"  In  the  yere  xiiij  of  his  gracious  raigne  there  was  a  parliament  holden, 
whereof  sir  Thomas  More  was  chosen  speaker.  Who  being  very  lothe 
to  take  this  soomb  uppon  him,  made  an  oracion." — Ihid,  p.  34. 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  audience  of  all  the  people  theare  assembled, 
shewed,  that  he  was  from  the  kinge  himselfe  streightlie  cbardged  by 

2k 
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spedall  ooaiiniMion»  theaxe  openlie  in  presenoe  of  them  all  to  make  de- 
claracion  how  muche  all  England  was  befaoldinge  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
for  his  good  service,  and  how  worthie  he  was  to  have  the  highest 
BOOMB  in  the  reahne." — JJfe  of  Syr  7%omas  More,  By  Mr.  Roper, p,  55. 

"  Yet  nevertheles  he  mast  for  his  owne  part  needes  oonfease  that  in 
all  things  hy  his  grace  alleadged  he  had  donne  no  more  then  was  his 
dutie :  and  farther  disabled  himselfe  to  be  immeete  for  that  mooMB." 

Ikid.  p.  56. 

''  He  made  suite  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  his  singular  good  Mend, 
to  be  a  meane  to  the  kinge  that  he  might,  with  his  grace's  favour,  be 
discharged  of  that  chardgeable  eoomb  of  the  chaunceUorship,  wherin, 
for  certain  infirmities  of  his  body,  he  pretended  himself  unable  anie 
longer  to  serve." — Ibid,  p.  65. 

"  Besides  this,  the  manifolde  goodness  of  the  king's  highnes  himselfe, 
that  hathe  binne  soe  manie  waies  my  singular  good  lord,  and  that  hath 
soe  deeriie  loved  and  trusted  me,  even  at  my  verie  first  oomming  into  bii 
honourable  service  with  the  dignity  of  his  honourable  Privie-Counsaile 
vouchsafinge  to  admit  me,  and  to  offices  of  great  credit  and  wonhip 
most  liberallie  advanced  me ;  and  finally  with  that  weightie  eoomb  of 
his  grace's  high  chauncellor." — Und,  p.  93. 

"  It  may  like  your  highness  to  cal  to  your  gracious  remembrance, 
that  at  such  time  as  of  the  great  weightie  bomb  and  office  of  your 
chauncellor  (with  which  so  farre  above  my  merites  or  qualities  able  and 
mete  therfore,  your  highnes  had  of  3rour  incomparable  goodnea  honoured 
and  exalted  me)."— i6tU  p.  107.] 

Rim  (of  p^man)  is  the  utmost  Extent  in  breadth  of  any 
thing. 

Bbim  (of  be-p^man)  is  al^o  the  Extent  of  (he  capacily  of 
any  vessel. 
[«•  ■  and  ran  at  him  amaine 

With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containe 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  BBIM." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  26. 

"  Then  by  the  edge  he  doth  lus  mantle  take. 
He  bowes  it,  plaites  it,  reacheth  towards  him 
The  plait,  and  to  these  forder  speeches  brake* 
More  then  to  fore  of  visage  spiteful  grim, 

0  thou  that  icome  of  hardest  brunts  dost  make, 

1  peace  and  warre  bring  in  this  plaited  bbim. 

Thine  be  the  choice." 

Godfrey  of  Bvtioiyne,  Tronshted  by  R.  C.  £«}. 

Windet.  1594.  p.  93,  cant,  2,  8t.89.] 
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"  Which  from  a  large-BBiu'D  lake 
To  hie  her  to  the  sea  with  greater  haBte  doth  make/' 

Poly-olbian,  song  30. 

Large-BRiM'D  (or  be-pym'b)  is  widely  extended  in  breadth. 

Groom] — We  apply  this  name  to  persons  in  various  situa- 
tions. There  is  a  groom  of  the  stables,  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, a  GROOM  of  the  stole,  a  groom  porter,  a  Brt(fe-GRooM, 
8cc.  But  all  of  them  denote  attendance,  observance,  care^  and 
custody  ;  whether  of  horses,  chambers,  garments,  bride,  See, 

["  The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  lefte, 

The  gi^ene-wood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  wide, 

At  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlome  wefte : 

T^U  on  a  day  the  Satyres  her  espide, 

Straying  tdone  withouten  oboomb  or  guide. 

Her  up  they  tooke,  and  with  them  home  her  ledd." 

Faerie  Queene,  hook  3«  cant.  10.  st.  36. 
"  Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went. 
But  that  great  yron  oboomb,  his  gard  and  government." 

Ihid.  book  6.  cant.  4.  st.  3.] 
"  He  is  about  it,  the  doores  are  open  : 
And  the  surfeted  oboombs  doe  mock  their  charge 
With  snores."  Macbeth,  p.  136.  col.  2. 

Groom  therefore  has  always  one  meaning.  It  is  applied 
to  the  person  by  whom  something  is  attended.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  introduction  of  the  letter  r  into  our  modem  word 
groom,  (for  which  I  cannot  account)  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Tjftnvir\,  curare, 
regere,  custodire,  cavere,  attendere' ;  and  that  it  should  be 
written  goom,  without  the  R.  And  I  think  it  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  that  what  we  now  call  frtWe-GRooM, 
our  ancestors  called  Bpib-^um.  And,  at  present,  in  the  coI-» 
lateral  languages  there  is  no  r  ; 

The  Germans  calling  him — Brauti*gam. 

The  Dutch       •     •     •     •     Bruide-gom. 

The  Danes       •     •     •     •     Brud-gom, 
And  the  Swedes      •     .     .     .     Brud-gumme. 


>  ["  Fop  faepa  kinmja  jeleajrleafte  J>e  popleton  heopa  bpihcen  anb 
J>»r.  polcej-  EIOOeLeASTe  J*e  ne  DIcnDG  jober." 

^ifric.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p.  16.] 

8k2 
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Swoop   1      "  — —  All  my  pretty  ones ! 

Swop     J  ^>d  you  say  AU  ?  Oh  Hell  Kite !  All  > 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  damme 
At  one  fell  swoopb  ?"  Macbeth,  act  iv. 

Mr.  Steevens  on  this  passage,  says — *'  Swoop  is  the  descent 
of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his  quarry.  It  is  frequently  however 
used  by  Drayton  in  his  Poly-olbion,  to  express  the  swift  de- 
scent of  rivers," 

Drayton  has  used  it  in  his  Poly^olbion  only  three  times : 
in  his  first,  sixth,  and  twenty-eighth  songs ;  but  never  as  a 
substantive. 

"  Proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  such  a  lusty  train. 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood."  Song  1. 

"  Thus  as  she  swoops  along  with  all  that  goodly  train."       Song  6. 

*'  And  in  her  winding  banks,  along  my  bosom  led/ 
As  she  goes  swooping  by."  Song  28. 

In  this  use  of  the  word  by  Drayton  there  is  nothing  antique, 
or  unusual,  or  in  the  least  different  from- the  common,  modem, 
every  day's  use  of  the  word  :  if  we  except  only  the  spelling  of 
it.  Put  sweeps  and  sweeping  instead  of  swoops  and  swoop- 
ing, and  no  man  would  ask  for  an  interpreter. 

["  Thus,  as  some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 

With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spendthrift's  need. 
You  sold  your  kindness  at  a  boundless  rate ; 
And  then  overpaid  the  debt  from  his  estate : 
Which,  mould'ring  piece-meal,  in  your  hands  did  fall ; 
Till  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all." 

Dryden's  First  Part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  is  Spipan,  in  modern  English  To  Sweep. 
Swoop  and  swop  are  (as  wc  have  already  seen  in  so  many 
other  instances)  its  regular'past  participle,  by  the  change  of 
the  characteristic  i  to  o. 

Swoop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  descent  of  a  bird ;  or 
with  any  descent  or  ascent;  but  it  may  be  applied  to  either: 
for  it  has  to  do  with  a  body  in  motion,  either  ascending,  de- 
scending, or  horizontal ;  and  with  a  body  removing  all  obstacles 
in  its  passage. 

A  SWOP  between  two  persons,  is  where,  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  without  any  delay,  any  reckoning  or  counting,  or 
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Other  adjustment  of  proportioni  something  is  Swepi  off  at  once 
by  each  of  them. 

Swoon — ^This  word  was  formerly  written^  Swough,  swowe^ 

SWOWNE,  ASWOWNE,  SWOND^  SOWNE,  and  SOWND. 

"  Tliat  what  for  fere  of  slaunder,  and  dred  of  deth 
She  loste  both  at  ones  wit  and  breth 
And  in  a  swouoh  she  lay."  Chaucer,  Lucrece,  fol.  215.  p.  2.  col.  2, 

"  I  fel  in  suche  a  slomber  and  a  swowe, 
Nat  al  a  slepe,  ne  fully  wakynge. 
And  in  that  swowb  methought  I  herde  sing 
The  sofie  byrde  the  leude  cuckowe." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngaie,  fbl.  351.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
"  Whan  she  this  herd,  aswouns  down  she  falleth." 

Clerke  of  Oxenfordes  Tale,  fol.  51.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  AswouNB  I  fel,  bothe  deed  and  pale." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  128.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
''  Whan  this  woman  sawe  this  sharte  and  redde  the  letter,  she  felle 
downe  in  swowke." — Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  15r 

"  Hee  tooke  such  a  hartily  sorrow  at  her  words,  that  he  fell  downe 
to  the  floore  in  a  swond.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  awaked  of  his 
BWOND  hee  lept  out  at  a  Bay  window." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  3d  part,  ch.  8. 

"  Hee  fell  downe  off  his  horse  in  a  sownb." — Ibid,  2d  part,  ch.  59. 

"  Hee  fell  ouer  his  horse  mane  in  a  sownd."  Ibid.  ch.  140. 

Swoon  &c.  is  the  past  participle  of  Spijan^  stupere ; 
whose  regular  past  tense  is  Swogt  or  Swoug,  written  by  Chaucer 
Swough  and  Swowe :  adding  to  which  the  participial  termina- 
tion £N»  we  have  Swoweii,  Swowne  ;  and  with  the  customary 
prsEifix  Ay  Aswowne. 

p  >  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Click. 

^  ?   Puddle  was  antiently  written  Podbll. 

Pool        S 

"  And  all  the  contre  whiche  was  by  fore  lykened  to  paradyse  for  fayre- 
nesse  and  plente  of  the  contre,  toumed  in  to  a  foule  stynkynge  podell, 
that  lasteth  in  to  this  daye,  and  is  called  the  deed  see." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  16. 

it  is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Piddle. 
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Pool  is  merely  the  contraction  of  Podely  Poodlej  Pool. 

F. — I  hardly  think  the  word  Piddle  to  be  of  any  long  stand* 
ing  in  the  language ;  as  the  word  pool  (or  Pic/,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wrote  it)  certainly  is.  There  is  no  antient  authority, 
I  believe,  for  the  use  of  the  word  Piddle :  and  yet,  to  justify 
your  derivation,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  as  antient  in  the  lan- 
guage as  the  Anglo-Saxon  PuL 

H. — I  cannot  produce  any  Anglo-Saxon  or  antient  author- 
ity for  it*  Yet  it  cannot  be  of  very  modem  introdaction ;  since 
it  long  ago  furnished  a  name  to  one  of  our  rivers. 

"  Whilst  Froom  was  troubled  thus,  where  nought  she  hath  to  do. 
The  piDDLB,  that  this  whfle  bestirr'd  her  mtmble  feet. 
In  falling  to  the  pool,  her  sister  Froom  to  meet. 
And  having  in  her  train  two  little  slender  rills ^ 
Besides  her  proper  spring,  wherewitii  her  banks  she  fills. 
To  whom  since  first  the  worid  this  later  name  her  lent, 
(Who  antiently  was  known  to  be  instiled  Trent) 
Her  small  assistant  brooks  her  second  name  have  gain'd.** 

Fofy'olbiont  song  2. 

Bead— The  past  participle  of  Bibban,  orare,  To  bid.  To 
invite.  To  solicit,  To  request,  To  pray. 

Bead  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beabe,  oratio,  something  proye^O 
is  so  called,  because  one  was  dropped  down  a  string  every  time 
a  prayer  was  said,  and  thereby  marked  upon  the  string  the 
number  of  times  prayed* 

["  Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  oelL 
Bidding  hb  bsadbs  all  day  for  his  trespaa." 

Faerie  Qneene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  30. 
"  All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bboss."  Ibid.  cant.  10.  st  3.] 

Gewgaw  1  What  we  write  Gewgaw  is  written,  in  the  An- 

Gaud        Jglo-Saxon,  Ire^ap.     It  is  the  past  participle 

of  the  verb  ISe-^ipan  :  and  means  any  such  trifling  thing  as 

is  given  away  or  presented  to  any  one\      Instead   of  gbw- 

GAWEs  it  is  sometimes  written  gigawbs  and  gewgaupss. 

And  of  Holy  Scriptures  Sawes 

He  counteth  them  for  gigawbs."     Skelton,  p.  171.  (£dit.  1736.) 


*  [I  doubt  this  et3rmology.     Gaud  and  obwgaw,  are  latfaer  Iie-eb 
and  Ije-geab,  from  6abian  and  De-eabian.— H.  T.] 


«t 
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["  Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began. 
Thou  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man. 
Eat  pap  and  spoonmeat :  for  thy  ouoawb  cry." 

Dryden's  Third  Sa(.  qf  Persius. 
"  Give  to  your  boy,  your  Caesar, 
This  rattle  of  a  globe,  to  play  withal. 
This  ou-GAU  world."  Dryde»,  All  for  Love,  act  2.  sc.  1.] 

"  May  not  Morose,  with  his  gold. 
His  OBWQAUDES,  and  the  hope  she  has  to  send  him 
Quickly  to  dust,  excite  this  ?" 

JB.  and  Fletcher,  The  Wbman*s  Prize. 

Gauo  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  the  same  as  the  fore* 
going  word,  with  only  the  omission  of  the  prsefix  ob,  gi,  or 
OEW.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  liipan ;  Qaved,  Gav'd, 
Gavd,  Gaud* 

"  Here  is  a  mittayne  eke,  that  ye  may  se, 
He  that  his  hande  wol  put  in  this  mittayne 
He  fthal  haue  multiplyeng  of  his  g^ayne,  &c. 
By  this  GAUos  haue  I  wonne  euery  yere 
An  hundred  marke  83rthen  I  was  Pardonere." 

Prol,  of  the  Pardoners  Tale,  fol.  65.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  And  also  thynke  wel,  that  this  is  no  gauob." 

Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  165.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Quhat  God  amouit  him  with  sic  ane  gauob 
In  his  dedis  to  use  sic  slicht  and  fraude." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  315. 
"  And  stolne  the  impression  of  her  fantasie. 
With  bracelets  of  thy  haire,  rings,  gawdes,  conceits, 
Knackes,  trifles,  nosegaies,  sweetmeats." 

Mids.  Nights  Dreame,  p.  145. 
*s  My  loue  to  Hermia 

(Melted  as  is  the  snow) 
Seems  to  me  now 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  oaudk. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon." 

Ibid.^BJOt  4.  sc.  2.  p.  158. 
"  Sweeting  mine,  if  thou  mine  own  wilt  be, 
I  've  many  a  pretty  gavd,  I  keep  in  store  for  thee ; 
A  nest  of  broad*fac'd  owls,  and  goodly  urchins  too." 

Poly-olbion,  song  21, 

Laugh — Is  the  regular  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  J 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  t^lihan,  ridere ;  viz.  t^lah,  which  we 
write  LAUGH.  '^  Vox  t^lahan  (says  Skinner)  licet  apud  Som- 
nerum  non  occurrit,  non  dubito  quin  olim  in  usu  fuerit/'  Had 
Skinner  been  aware  of  the  regular  change  of  the  characteristic 
letter  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  he  would  have  been  well 
contented  with  }^lihati ;  but  certainly  there  remained  for  him 
the  Gothic  llAA^^QA^y  though  not  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iDlahan. 

Wharf  1  Are  the  past  participles  of  Dpyjipan,  Pyjipan ; 

Waep     J  ambire,  projicere. 

Wall — Is  the  past  participle  of  pilan,  connectere^  co- 
pulare^  To  Join  together,  To  Consolidate,  To  Cement,  And 
its  meaning  is  singlvi  consolidated,  cemented,  or  joined  firmly 
together.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peal  is  sometimes  applied  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  alone  we  now  use  it ;  viz. 
for  any  materials,  brick,  stone,  mud,  clay,  wood,  &c.  co/i- 
solidated,  cemented,  or  fastened  together  :  but  it  is  also  some- 
times used  by  them  for  the  cement  itself,  or  that  by  which  the 
materials  are  connected. 

"  pij  hflcfbon  t^elan  yofi  pxn*  anb  tr^ppan  fop  Pealium." 
"  They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  Mortar" 

Genesis,  ch.  11.  v.  d. 

Our  etymologists  derive  wall  from  the  Latin  Vallum} :  and 

>  "  Vallum  dicebatur — Murus  e  terra  adfosste  oram  aggestus,  crehris 
sudibus  sive  palis  munitus — Itaque  duse  ejus  partes*  agger  siye  terra,  et 
pali  sive  sudes.  De  etymo  sic  Varro,  lib.  iv.  de  L.  L. : — Vallum,  wl 
quod  ea  varicare  nemo  possit : — vel  quod  singula  ibi  extrema  hacilla  fur- 
cillata  hahent  figuram  litera  v.  Quas  lectio  si  recta  est,  varicare  hie 
erit  vwepfiatyeiy  sive  transgredi :  quomodo  varicare  in  vett.  Glossis  ex- 
jjODitur.  De  etymo  plane  assentio.  Quamvis  enim,  quia  valli  agger 
jactu  aut  aggestione  terrse  fieret,  vallum  et  vallare  non  inepte  dedud 
queant  a  Grseco  /3aXXw  ;  tamen  cum  non  omnis  agger  sit  vallum,  sed 
turn  demum  id  nomen  adipiBcatur,  cum  nmnitus  est  vallis  sive  sudibus  : 
quin  a  vallus  vallum  dicatur,  dubitandum  minime  censeo.  Idem  esse 
vallus,  quod  palus,  sive  sudis,  ostendimus  superius.  Vallos  autem  aggeri 
imponi  solerc,  clare  docet  hie  Vegetii  locus,  lib.  3.  cap.  viii. : — '  Primum 
in  unius  noctis  transitum,  et  itineris  occupatione  leviore,  cum  sublati 
cespites  ordinantur,  ct  aggerem  faciunt,  supra  quern  valli,  hoc  est,  sudes, 
vel  tribuli  lignei,  per  ordinem  digeruntur.* — Hinc  Ammianus,  lib.  31. 
—  Vallo  sudibus  /ossaque  ftrmato, — Quemadmodum  autem  vallum  a  val- 
lus, ita  vallus  vnoKoptariK^t  a  varus,  quo  furcillas  notari  ostensum  euo 
loco." —  Vossius. 
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Dot  only  the  English  word,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  Peal  ako 
from  the  same.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  Latin  is  a  mere 
modern  language,  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Roman  beginning  (even  their  fable)  is  not,  comparatively,  at 
a  great  distance.  The  beginning  of  the  Roman  language  we 
know ;  and  can  trace  its  formation  step  by  step.  But  the 
Northern  origin  is  totally  out  of  sight;  is  intirely  and  com- 
pletely lost  in  its  deep  antiquity.  Besides,  in  deriving  wall 
from  pilan,  we  follow  the  regular  course  of  our  whole  lan- 
guage, without  the  least  contortion  ;  and  we  arrive  at  once  at 
a  full  and  perfect  meaning,  and  a  clear  cause  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  thing.  But,  if  we  refer  wall  to  Val^ 
lum,  what  have  we  obtained  ?  We  must  seek  for  the  mean* 
ing  of  Vallum^  and  the  cause  of  its  application  :  and  that  we 
shall  never  find  but  in  our  own  language  :  none  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  etymologists  can  help  us  to  it :  for  Vallum  itself  is  no 
other  than  our  word  Wal,  with  the  addition  of  their  Article 
UM  (or  the  Greek  ov)  tacked  to  it. 

Tart  (teapt,  asper)  is  the  past  participle  of  Typan,  ex- 
acerbare,  irritare,  exasperare.  To  Tar*  Tar-ed,  Tar'd, 
Tart. 

"  Ye  faderia  nyle  ye  Tbbbb  youre  sonea  to  wraththe." 

Ephesies,  cap.  6.  v.  4. 

"  Faderis  nylc  ye  Tbrbe  youre  sones  to  indignacioun." 

Colocensis,  cap.  3.  ver.  21. 

"  And  like  a  dogge  that  is  compell'd  to  fight 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tabae  him  on." 

King  John,  act  4.  sc.  1.  p.  14. 

"  Two  curres  shal  tame  each  other,  pride  alone 
Must  TABBB  the  mastiffes  on,  as  'twere  their  bone." 

Troylus  and  Cressida,  end  of  act  1 . 

"  Faith  there  has  bene  much  to  do  on  both  sides  :  and  the  nation 
holds  it  no  «inne,  to  tabbb  them  to  controuersie." — Hamlet,  p.  263. 

Span. — For  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  this  word,  you 
may,  if  you  chuse  it,  travel  with  others*  to  the  German,  the 


>  Vossius  de  Vit  Serm.  lib.  2.  cap.  17.  «  "  Spannum  et  spanna  habe- 
ro«8  in  Legibus  Frisonum.  Tit.  xxii.  de  Dolg.  Ixv. :  '  Vulnus,  quod 
longitudiuem  habeat  quantum  inter  poUicem  ct  complicati  indicis  ar- 
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I^renchy  the  ItaliaDi  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek.  But  you  may 
find  them  more  readily  at  home  :  for  the  German  Spanne,  the 
old  French  Espan  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  the  Italian  Spanna, 
and  the  Low  Latin  Spannum^  together  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish,  the  Swedish,  and  the  Islandic,  are  all,  aa  well  as  the 
English  word,  merely  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  parti- 
ciple f*pan,  f*pon,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Spman,  To  Spin, 
extendere,  protrahere* 

"  And  eik  his  coit  of  goldin  thredis  bricht, 
Quhilk  his  moder  him  span."  Daugku,  booke  10.  p.  349. 

'*  He  will  not  give  an  inch  of  his  will  for  a  span  of  his  thrift" 

Ray's  Scot.  Prov.  p.  291. 

Narbow  1  Napp,  Neapp,  Neajipe.     The  past  participle 
Near        /of  N^ppian,  coarctare,  comprimere,  contraherci 
3b  Draw  together,  To  Compress,  To  Contract, 

ticulum,  spannum  non  impleat,  iv.  solid,  componatur.  Quod  integne 
spantue  longitudinem  habuerit,  hoc  est,  quantum  index  et  poUex  extendi 
possunt,  vi.  solidis  componatur.'  Et  cap.  Ixvi.  :  '  Quod  inter  pollicem 
et  medii  djgiti  spannum  longum  fuerit,  xiii,  solidis  componatur.'  Item 
Fris.  addit.  Tit.  iii.  Ivi. :  '  Si  unius  spanna  longitudinem  habuerit' 
Est  vero  spannus  et  spanna,  id  quod  spithama  antiquis  :  estque  a  Ger- 
manico  spanne,  quod  a  spannen,  tendere :  nisi  malis  esse  ab  Italico 
spandere  pro  Latino  expandere.     Nam  pro  ex  ssepe  initio  ponunt  s." 

Menage. — "  Spanna.  La  lunghezza  della  mano  aperta  e  distesa 
dalla  estremitk  del  dito  mignolo  a  quella  del  grosso.  L^t.  palmus  ma- 
jor, Gr.  tnndafifi.  Gall,  empan,  Dal  Tedesco  spann,  che  vale  il 
palmo  maggiore,  che  h  costituito  di  dodici  dita  Geometriche.  Owero 
dal  Latino  expalmus,  expanmus,  expammus,  expannus,  spannus ;  -onde 
r  antico  Francese  espan,  Cos)  da  impalmus,  il  Francese  empan :  da  im- 
palmare,  enpaumer.  La  prima  oppinione  par  la  vera.  S'  ingaona  il 
Monosini  diducendo  spanna  da  tnridapfi.  Lo  seguita  per6  il  Sr.  Fer- 
ran. 

Junius — "  Span,  Spithama,  dodrans,  palmus  major,  intervallum  inter 
pollicem  et  minimum  digitum  diductos ;  estque  duodenum  digitorum, 
sive  palmonim  trium.  A.-S.  8pan,  fponn.  It.  Spanna.  G.  Espan, 
D.  Spand,  B.  Span,  Isl.  Span  vel  Span,  Su.  Span.  Fr.  Span,  Spanna. 
M.  Casaubonus  petita  vult  ex  ZxcOn/ii;,  Spithama.  V.  eum  p.  837. 
opusculi  de  V;ct.  Ling.  Angl.  Sed  omnino  videntur  promanasse  ex 
Teut.  Spannen,  tendere,  extendere.  Ipsum  vero  Spannen  affine  est  Gr. 
Sir^v,  trahere  :  quod  attrahendo  res  extendantur." 

Skinner — "  Span  &c.  Omnia  per  contractionem,  et  convereionem 
M  in  N,  et  ejus  reduplicationem  immediate,  a  Lat.  et  Gr.  Spithama. 
Vel,  si  a  Germanica  origine  petere  malles,  a  Teut.  et  Belg.  Spannen, 
tendere,  extendere.  Martinius  autem  Teut»  Spannen  a  Lat.  Expanden 
deducit.    Alludit  Gr.  Siraw." 
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[*'  To  kerke  the  mak&b.  from  God  more  farre. 

Has  bene  an  olde-said  sawe."  Shepheards  Calender,  July.'] 

Sharp — ^The  past  participle  of  Sc^ppan,  acuere. 
Rack   "| 

Rakb     I  A  rack  of  hay,  and  a  rick  of  hay,  are  the  past 
Rick      >participle  of  KIKQA^^  congerere,  colligere.   To 
Rich      1  Colled,  To  Draw  together,  To  rake  together. 
Riches  J 

A  RAKE,  the  same  participle ;  it  being  the  tool  or  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Hay  is  collected. 

["  The  sonnes  must  bee  masters,  the  fathers,  gaffers  ;  what  we  get 
together  with  a  rakb,  they  cast  abroad  with  a  forke.*' 

Mother  Bombie  (by  John  Lily),  act  1.  sc.  3.] 

Rich  and  riches  are  the  same  participle.  Throughout 
the  language  the  different  pronunciation  of  CH  and  ck  is  not 
to  be  regarded.  Thus,  what  we  pronounce  rich  and  riches 
(tch),  the  French  pronounce  richb  and  richesse  (sA),  and 
the  Italians  Ricco  and  richezza  (ft).  But  it  is  the  same 
word  in  the  three  languages  :  and  it  applies  equally  to  any 
things,  collected,  accumulated,  heaped,  or  (as  we  frequently  ex- 
press it)  raked  together  ;  whether  to  money,  cattle,  lands, 
knowledge,  &c. 

Sale       >   is  the  past  participle  of  8ylan,  dare,  tradere. 

Handsel)  Jo  Sell.  In  our  modern  use  of  the  word  a 
condition  is  understood.  Handsel  is  something  given  in 
hand. 

Harangue — In  Italian  Aringa,  in  French  Harangue;  both 
from  our  language. 

This  word  has  been  exceedingly  laboured  by  a  very  nume- 
rous band  of  etymologists  ;  and  upon  no  occasibn  have  their 
labours  been  more  unsuccessfully  employed.  S.  Johnson,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  improved  upon  all  his  predecessors  : 
and  as  he  is  the  last  in  order  of  time,  so  is  he  the  first  in  fa- 
tuity. He  says — "  Perhaps  it  comes  from  Orare,  or  Oralio^ 
nare,  Oraner,  *  Aranger,  Haranguer.*  " 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  childish  con- 
jectures of  others,  nor  with  the  tedious  gossiping  tale  of  Ju- 
nius. 
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Skinner  briefly  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Menage  ;  and  be 
spells  the  word  properly,  in  the  old  English  fashion,  harang  ; 
and  not  (a  la  Fran<ione)  harangue. 

The  word  itself  is  merely  the  pure  and  regular  past  parti- 
ciple, I^panj,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dpm^an,  To  Sound, 
or  To  make  a  great  sound.  (As  )]>pino  is  also  used.)  And 
M.  Caseneuve  alone  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  word, 
when  he  says—-''  Harangue  est  un  discours  prononc6  avec 

CONTENTION  DE  VOIX." 

So  far  has  the  manner  of  pronunciation  changed  with  us^ 
that,  if  the  commencing  aspirate  before  R  was  to  be  preserved, 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an  a  between  u  and  r;  and 
instead  of  hrang,  to  pronounce  and  write  the  word  ha- 
rang." 

"  By  theyr  aduyse  the  kyng  Agamemnowne 
For  a  trewse  sent  imto  the  towne 
For  thirty  dayes,  and  Priamus  the  kinge 
Without  abode  graunted  his  abtnge." 

Lydgate,  Auncient  Historie,  SfC, 

Yard      }   Yard,  in  the  Anglo-Sax.  Ireapb,  is  the  past 

Garden)  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Erypban,  cingere,  jfb  Gird,  To  Surround,  To  Inclose :  and  it 
is  therefore  applicable  to  any  inclosed  place;  as  Couri-YAUD, 
Church'YAKD,  8cc. 

Garden  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  the  addition  of  the 
participial  termination  en.  I  say,  it  is  the  same ;  because 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Tm  is  pronounced  indifferently  either  as  our 
g  or  Y. 

Though  it  is  not  immediately  to  our  present  purpose,  you 
will  not  be  displeased,  if  I  notice  here,  that  a  Girtft  is  that 
which  Girdeth  or  GirdUh  any  thing:  that  a  Garter  is  a  Girder; 
that  we  have  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  diminutive  Ei^pbel,  or 
Girdle ;  and  that  I  suppose  the  verb  Eiypbelan,  whose  pre- 
sent participle  would  be  Gypbelanb,  encircling,  surrounding; 
anb  (for  which  we  now  employ  ing)  being  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  old  English  termination  of  the  participles  present :  and 
that  I  doubt  not  that  Eiypbelanb,  Cypblanb,  Eyplanb,  has 
become  our  modern  Garland.  ' 
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The  Italian  Giardino  nnd  Ghirlafida\  and  the  French  Jar- 
din  and  Guirlande  have  no  other  origin. 
Stage 
Stag 
Stack 
Stalk 
Stay 
Stairs 
Story 
Stye 
Stile 
Stirrup 


Certainly  these  words  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  the  least  connection  with  each  other.  And, 
till  the  clew  is  furnished,  you  may  perhaps  wonder 
why  I  have  thus  assembled  them  together. 


The  verb  Sti^an,  ascendere,  to  which  we  owe 
these  words,  is  at  present  lost  to  the  language  ; 
but  has  not  been  long  lost.  For  it  survived  that 
period  of  the  language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon ; 

^^      and  descended  in  very  good  and  frequent  use  to 

Etage  J  that  period  of  the  language  which  we  now  call  Old 
English :  a  name  hereafter  perhaps  to  be  given  by  our  suc- 
cessors to  the  language  which  we  talk  at  present. 

Instances  enough  may  be  found  of  the  use  of  this  verb 
j^mjan,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  down  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  though  it  has  itself  most 
strangely  disappeared  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  it  has 
still  left  behind  it  these  its  surviving  members. 

In  that  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  was 
very  much,  though  surreptitiously,  circulated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third  and  afterwards,  (and  of  which  many  other 
manuscripts  remain,  beside  the  curious  one  which  you  have 
given  to  me)  we  have  seen  the  word  perpetually  employed  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  in  the  Epistles,  in  the  Acts,  and 
in  the  Revelations.     Let  us  turn  to  a  few  instances. 

"  Anpon  Ihesu  constreynide  the  disciplis  to  stbiob  in  to  a  boot."— i 
Mattheu,  ch.  14.  v.  22. 

"  The  whiche  seyden  by  spirit  to  Poul,  that  he  shulde  not  stir  to 
lerusalem." — Dedia,  ch.  21.  v.  4. 

"  We  preiden,  and  thei  that  weren  of  that  place,  that  he  shulde  not 
STYB  to  lerusalem." — Dedis,  ch.  21.  v.  12. 


*  "  Ghirlanda  (says  Menage)  h  voce  presa  perawentura  dal  parte- 
fice  fiituro  passivo  del  verbo  ghirlare,  non  usato,  che  venga  da  girare, 
dice  il  Castelvetro.  E  cosa  certissima.  Da  gyrus,  gints,  girulus,  giru- 
lare,  girlare,  ghirlare,  gkirlandus,  ghirlanda'* — Cosa  certissima  ! — Ut 
plane  homines  non,  quod  dicitur,  XoyiKa  (taa ;  sed  ludicra  et  rldenda 
qusedam  neurospasmata  esse  vid^antur. 
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"  But  whanne  thou  shalt  be  bedun  to  feest,  go  and  aitte  dotm  in  the 
laste  place,  that  whanne  he  ahal  come  that  bad  thee  to  feeat,  he  aeie  to 
thee,  frende  stbxgb  heiger." — Luke,  ch.  14.  v.  10. 

"  The  firste  vols  that  I  herde,  as  of  a  trampe,  apekynge  witii  me, 
selynge,  stt  up  hidur." — Apocalips,  ch.  4.  v.  1. 

"  Forsoth  Ihesu  took  twelue  disciplys,  and  aeide  to  hem,  lo  we  stibk 
to  lerusalem." — Luke,  ch.  18.  y.  31. 

"  To  ech  of  us  grace  is  gouen  up  the  mesure  of  the  gyuyng  of  Crist, 
for  whiche  thing  he  seith,  he  stbigtnob  in  to  heig,  led  caitifte  caitif." 
— Ephesyes,  ch.  4.  v.  7,  8. 

"  Ihesu  was  baptisid  of  lohn  in  lordan,  and  anoon  he  stitngs  up  of 
the  watir." — Mark,  ch.  1.  v.  9,  10. 

"  Lo  we  STBIOBN  to  Jerusalem." — Mattheu,  ch.  20.  v.  18. 

"  Ihesu  forsothe  seyngecompanyea  stbioidb  in  to  an  hil." — Maitkn, 
ch.  5.  v.  16. 

/'  And  the  thomes  STBiQsnBN  up  and  strangliden  it." — Mark,  ch.  4. 
V.  7. 

"  And  whanne  it  is  sowun  it  stbigbtr  in  to  a  tree."— JW.  v.  32. 

"  What  ben  ye  troblid,  and  thougtis  steiobn  up  in  to  youre  hertis  ?" 
— Luke,  ch.  24.  v.  38. 

"  Stibob  up  at  this  feest  dai,  but  I  shal  not  stib  up  at  this  feest  day» 
for  my  tyme  is  not  *yit  fillid.  Whan  he  had  seide  these  thingis  he 
dwelte  in  Galile.  Forsothe  as  hise  britheren  stibobn  up,  thanne  and 
he  STBIBDB  up  at  the  feest  dai." — lohn,  ch.  7.  y.  8,  9,  10. 

'*  Nyle  thou  touche  me,  for  I  haue  not  yit  stibd  to  my  £adir.  For- 
sothe go  to  my  britheren  and  seie  to  hem,  I  stib  to  my  fadir." — Ibid» 
ch.  20.  V.  17. 

*'  And  whanne  he  stbig  into  a  litil  ship,  hise  disciplis  sueden  him." 
— Mattheu,  ch.  8.  y.  23. 

• 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  any  more  placea  in  this  little  book ; 
where  the  word  is  used  at  least  ninety  times. 

The  same  word  is  constantly  employed  by  Gower,  Chaucer^ 
Lydgate,  Fabian^  Sir  T.  More,  &c.  8cc. 

"  And  up  she  stiohx,  and  faire  and  welle 
Bhe  drofe  forth  by  chare  and  whelle 
Aboue  in  the  ayre  amonge  the  skies." 

Gower^  lib.  5,  fol,  105,  p.  1.  col.  2. 
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"  And  or  Christ  went  out  of  this  erthe  here 
And  sTioHBD  to  heuyn,  he  made  his  testament." 

Balade  to  K,  Henry  4.  foL  349.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Beryne  clepid  a  maryner,  and  bad  him  sty  on  loft. 
And  weyte  afdr  our  four  shippis  aftir  us  doith  dryue  ; 
For  it  is  but  grace  of  God,  yf  they  be  alyue. 
A  maryner  anoon  wyth  that,  right  as  Beryn  bad, 
Sttbd  into  the  top  castell,  and  brought  hym  ty dings  glad." 

Merchaunia  2d  Tale,  Urr/s  Edit.  p.  607. 

"  ■  Joseph  might  se 

The  Angell  sttb  aboue  the  sonne  heme." 

Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  By  Lydgate,  p.  103. 

"  Then  king  Philip  seing  the  boldnesse  of  the  Flemminges,  and  how 
little  they  feared  him,  tooke  counsayle  of  his  lordes,  how  he  might 
cause  them  to  descende  the  hylle«  for  so  longe  as  they  kepe  the  hyl,  it 
was  ieoperdous  and  perelous  to  stib  towarde  them." — Fabian's  Chror 
nicle,  vol.  2.  p.  265. 

"  But  like  the  hell  hounde  thou  waxed  full  furious,  expressyng  thy 
malice  when  thou  to  honour  stxbd." — Ibid,  p.  522. 

"  And  so  he  toke  Adam  by  the  ryght  hande  and  sttbd  out  of  heU 
Qp  in  to  the  ayre." — Nichodemna  Gospell,  ch.  16. 

"  The  ayre  is  so  thycke  and  heuy  of  moysture  that  the  smoke  may 
not  STTB  up."-~2)iW9  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  27. 

"  But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  self  full  wele 
That  may  set  once  his  hande  uppon  her  whele. 
He  holdeth  fast :  but  upwarde  as  he  stieth 
She  whippeth  her  whele  about,  and  there  he  lyeth." 

Sir  T.  More's  Works,  (1557). 

['*  But  when  my  muse,  whose  fethers,  nothing  flitt. 
Doe  yet  but  flagg  and  lowly  leame  to  fly. 
With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  alofte  to  stt 
To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queene." 

Spenser's  Verses  to  the  Earle  of  Esses. 

"  The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound. 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight. 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  sttb  above  the  ground, 
But  kis  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  2.  st.  25. 
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•« 


And  though  no  reason  may  apply 


Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  love  can  higher  sttb 

Then  reasons  reach."  Faerie  Queeme,  book  3.  cant.  2.  st.  36. 

"  For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight. 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stib 
Up  to  the  clowdes."  Spenser's  Mwopoimos,  st.  6. 

"  A  bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each  wing. 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  gods  did  flie. 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasant  notes  did  sing, 
Whilst  in  the  smoake  she  unto  heaven  did  stib." 

Spenser,  Visiams  of  Settsif. 

"  That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty. 
And  every  linck  thereof  a  step  of^dignity." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant  7.  at.  46^] 

If  more  were  necessary  to  confirm  the  claim  of  ftn^an  to  a 
place  in  our  language,  much  more  might  be  drawn  from  a  va- 
riety of  quarters  ;  but  I  suppose  the  foregoing  instances  to  be 
amply  sufficient :   and  you  may  perhaps  think  them  too  many. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  this  verb,  let  us  proceed  to  its 
application.     And  first  for  stage. 

1.  We  apply  stage  to  any  elevated  place,  where  comedians 
or  mountebanks,  or  any  other  performers  exhibit;  and  to 
many  other  scaffoldings  or  buildings  raised  for  many  other 
purposes.     As, 

"  At  the  said  standarde  in  Chepe  was  ordeyncd  a  sumptuouse  stags, 
in  the  whiche  were  sette  dyuers  personages  in  rychapparelL" — FMan, 
vol.  2.  p.  334. 

2.  We  apply  stage  to  corporeal  progress.  As, — At  this 
Stage  of  my  journey — (Observe,  that  travelling  was  formerly 


1  [On  this  passage,  T.  Warton  says  ; — "  The  lexicographers  infoim 
us,  that  STY  signifies  to  soar,  to  ascend.  Sty  occurs  often.  This  word 
occurs  in  Chaucer's  Test,  of  Love,  p.  480.  edit.  Urry — •  Ne  steyrs  to 
STBY  one  is  none  : ' — where  it  is  used  actively,  to  lift  one  up." 

Mr.  Warton  mistakes  the  passage  ;  being  misled  by  Chaucer's 
spelling.  Stsy  is  not  here  used  actively.  One  is  here  thus  written  for 
on  or  upon, 

Chaucer  does  not  mean — ^There  are  no  stairs  to  sty  one$  but — ^there 
are  no  stairs  to  sty  on,  to  ascend  upon,^ 
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termed  "  steioing  ";   to  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  place) — At 
this  Stage  of  the  business. — At  this  Stage  of  my  life. — As, 

"  And  O  thou  young  and  wourschipfol  child,  quhais  age 
Is  to  my  youthede  in  the  nerrest  stage." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  p.  285. 

3.  We  apply  stage  to  degrees  of  mental  advancement  in 
or  towards  any  knowledge,  talent,  or  excellence.     As, 

"  Bot  Tumus  stalwart  hardy  hye  curage. 
For  all  this  fere  dymynist  neuir  ane  stage." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  325. 

4.  And  besides  the  above  manners  of  applying  this  word 
STAGE,  our  ancestors  likewise  employed  it  where  the  French 
still  continue  to  use  it:  for  their  word  Estage,  Etage,  is  merely 
our  English  word  stags  ;  though,  instead  of  it,  upon  this  oc- 
casion we  now  use  story. 

"  Architriclynus,  that  is,  prince  in  the  hous  of  thre  stagis." 

loon,  eh.  2.  v.  8. 

"  Sotheli  sum  yong  man,  Euticus  bi  name,  sittynge  on  the  wyndow> 
whanne  he  was  dreynt  with  a  greuous  sleep,  Poul  disputynge  long,  he 
led  bi  sleep  felde  doun  fro  the  thridde  stage  or  sopyng  place." 

Dedis,  ch.  20.  v.  9. 

For  STAGE,  in  this  last  passage,  the  modern  translation  puts 
LOFT ;  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  is  an  equivalent  par* 
ticiple. 

Now  I  suppose  that  in  all  these  applications  of  it,  you  at 
once  perceive  that  ascent  (real  or  metaphorical)  is  always 
conveyed  by  the  word  stage:  which  is  well  calculated  to  con-^ 
vey  that  meaning;  being  itself  the  regular  past  participle  of 
j^ijan. 

Stag  is  the  same  past  participle.  And  the  name  is  well 
applied  to  the  animal  that  bears  it  ^ ;    his  raised  and  lofty 


*  ["  Cervus,  or  Deer,  &c.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  seven,  enu- 
merated by  Linnaeus,  &c. 

"  I.  The  Camelopardalis,  or  Giraffe,  &c.  The  fore  legs  are  not 
much  longer  than  the  hind  legs ;  but  the  shoulders  are  of  a  vast  length, 
which  gives  the  disproportionate  height  between  the  fore  and  hind 
parts :  &c.    The  latest  and  best  description  of  this  extraordinary  qua** 

2   L 
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bead  beiog  the  most  Btriking  circumstance  at  the  first  sight  of 
him  '•     Thence  the  poet's  welUchosen  description  : 

**  When  as  those  fallow  deer,  and  huge-hauncht  stags  that  grtz'd 
Upon  her  shaggy  heaths,  the  passenger  amaz'd. 
To  see  their  mighty  herds  with  high-palm'd  head  to  threat 
The  woods  of  o'eigrown  oaks ;  as  though  they  meant  to  set 
Their  horns  to  th'  others  heights."  Poly'Olbion,  song  12. 

"  £  cervi  con  la  fronte  alta  e  superba." 

Orlando  Fur.  cant,  6.  st.  22. 

The  swiftness  of  these  animals ;  the  order  which  they  are 
said  to  observe  in  swimming;  and  the  sharpness  of  their  horns; 
these  three  distinct  properties  have  induced  Minshew,  JuniuSi 


druped  is  given  in  the  1 6th  number  of  a  work  intitled,  '  A  Descriptioa 
of  the  uncommon  Animals  and  Productions  in  the  Cabinet  and  ^lena- 
gerie  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  hy  Mr.  Vosmanr, 
&c.'  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  giraffe  agree  in  representing  its 
hind  quarters  as  about  2^  feet  lower  than  its  withers,  &c. . . .  The  gi: 
raffe  here  described,  which  Mr.  Gordon,  who  dissected  it,  says  was  the 
largest  he  bad  ever  seen,  was  15  feet  4  inches  Rhinland  measure  (about 
15  feet  10  inches  English)  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its  head,  &c. 
M.  Vaillant  asserts  that  he  has  seen  several  which  were  at  least  17  feet 
high :  and  M.  Vosmaer  declares,  that  he  has  been  assured  by  some  very 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  that  thev  had  seen  and  killed  gi- 
raffes which,  including  the  horns,  were  22  Rhinland  feet  in  height, 
&c.  &c. 

"  2.  The  Elk,  Alces,  or  Moose  Deer,  &c.  This  is  the  bulkiest  animal 
of  the  deer  kind,  being  sometimes  17  hands  high,  &c.  In  Siberia  they 
are  of  a  monstrous  size,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  &c. 

"8.  The  Elaphus  or  Stag,  &c. :  when  pursued  they  easily  clear  a 
hedge  or  a  pale  fence  of  six  feet  high,  &c." 

Encycloptsdia  Britannica,  Edit.  1797.  vol.  4.  p.  300.] 

*  [A  HORSE  is  so  denominated  from  his  obedience  and  tractabUneu, 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  hepan  and  heopan  is  To  Hear  and  To  Obey.  (In 
the  same  manner  Audire  and  Atcoveir,  signify  both  To  Hear,  and  To 
Obey.) 

pepmjman  means  obedient :  so  do  heppim,  and  hipfume,  and  hjTipim. 

pipfumian,  hyppan,  and  h^pimmn,  and  heopfumian  mean  To  Obef. 
P5rppunne]7e,  obedience. 

popfhce  means  obediently. 

peopf  and  hopf  (Anglice  hossb)  is  the  past  participle  of  p^paoi 
To  Obey."]  [But  see  Ross  in  Metdenger'a  Wbrterbuch.  Outsen  con- 
aiders  Horse  and  Ross  as  words  of  distinct  origin. — Glossar.  der  Frin* 
ischen  Spracke.    Yet  Alfred  calls  the  Walross  popf •bpsL^En.] 
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and  Skinner  to  attempt  respectively  three  different  derivations 
of  STAG.      In  which  I  think  they  fail'. 

Stack  is  the  same  past  participle  (pronouncing  k  for  g). 
Janius  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  stake.-— ''Stacaj^ 
A.-Saxonibus  erant  stipiies:  atque  inde  fortasse  cumulus  fceni, 
aliarumque  rerum,  stack  dictus  est :  Quod  perticam  longam 
acuminatamque  alte  satis  terra  infigebant^  circa  quam  foenum 
undiquaque  congestum  in  metara  oequaliter  assurgeret." 

But  how  would  this  notion  of  the  word  do  for  a  stack  of 
chimnies  ?  I  fear  he  was  a  worse  farmer  than  etymologist : 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  a  stack  of  hay  or  of  wood  was  e?er 
80  Raised  by  any  one,  in  any  country,  at  any  time. 

Stalk,  applied  by  us  at  present  only  to  plants,  I  believe 
to  be  the  same  participle^;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  written 
STAWK  (as  we  pronounce  it)  or  stak  (the  a,  as  formerly, 
broad):  and  indeed  the  l  may  have  been  introduced  to  give 
the  broad  sound  to  our  modem  a.  This  however  is  only  my 
conjecture,  being  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  L  into  this  wordy  whose  meaning  is  evident.  This 
etymology,  I  think,  is  strengthened  by  the  antient  application 


>  Junius  says — "  Staoo.  Cervus.  Fortasse  est  a  2reix<^«  ordine  in- 
cedo.  In  cervis  certe  gregatim  prodetmtibua  mirum  ordinem  depre- 
hendunt  quibus  ea  res  cune,  Praecipue  tamen  admirabilis  est  ordo» 
quern  tenant  maris  transnatantes.  Maria  tranant  gregatim  nantes  por- 
recto  ordine  Hnquit  Plin.  N.  H.  viii.  32.^  et  capita  imponentes  prsece- 
dentium  clunibus,  vicibusque  ad  terga  reaeuntes.  Hoc  maxime  notatur 
a  Gilioia  Cyprum  trajicientibus.  Nee  vident  terras,  sed  in  odorem  ea- 
rum  natant/' 

Skinner  says — "  Stag  Minsh.  deflectit  a  ^reixu,  curro :  sed  Srecy^ 

nusquam  curro ;  sed  Eo  ordine,  et  Eo  ezponitur. Nescio  an  ab  A.  -S. 

Stican.    Tent.  Stechen,  Stecken,  pungere. Quia  so.  Comua  acuta 

habet  quibus  pungere  aptus  natus  est." 

3  ["  Like  as  the  seeded  field  greene  grasse  first  showes, 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  stalks  doth  spring, 
And  from  a  stalks  into  an  eare  forth-growes. 
Which  eare  the  frutefuU  graine  doth  shortly  bring ; 
And  as  in  season  due  the  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  heares. 
Which  bound  in  sheaves,  and  layd  in  comely  rovves, 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stalkes  he  reares." 

Spenser,  Rvines  of  Rome,'} 

2  L  2 
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of  the  word  stalk  to  the  lounds^  or  steps,  or  stairs  of  a 
ladder. 

"  He  made  him  ladders  three 
To  clymben  by  the  ronges,  and  the  stalkbb 
Into  the  tubbes  hongyng  by  the  balkes." 

MffUer9  Tale,  fol.  14.  p.  1.  coL  2. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  l  may  have  been  introduced 
here,  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  to  balkes :  it  certainly  is  a  liberty 
often  taken  both  by  Gower  and  Chaucer,  and  by  our  other 
antient  rimers. 

As  the  verb  ["ti^an  was  variously  pronounced  and  variously 
written,  stbig,  sty£,  stib  ;  some  sounding  and  writing  the 
o;  some  changing  it  to  y;  and  some  sinking  it  altogether; 
so  consequently  did  its  participles  vary. 

We  have  already  noticed  stag,  stags,  stack,  stalk;  in 
which  the  g  hard,  or  the  g  soft,  or  its  substitute  k,  is  retained: 
and  we  must  now  observe  the  same  past  participle  of  j^tnjan, 
without  either  g  or  k  ;  viz.  stay. 

"  Ane  port  thare  is,  quham  the  Est  fludis  has 

In  manere  of  ane  bow  maid  boule  or  bay. 

With  rochis  set  forgane  the  streme  full  stay 

To  brek  the  salt  fame  of  the  seyis  staure." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  86. 
"  Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatur  in  arcum. 

Objects  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes. 

Ipse  latet :  gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro 

TuRRiTi  scopuli,  refug^tque  a  littore  templum." 

The  Glossarist  of  Douglas,  in  explanation,  says — ''  Stay, 
steep  :  as  we  say,  Scot, — A  stay  brae,  i.e.  a  high  bank  of 
difficult  ascent :  from  the  verb  Stay,  to  stop  or  hinder ;  because 
the  steepness  retards  those  who  climb  it ;  as  the  L.  say,  iter 
impeditum,  loca  impedita,- — Or,  from  the  Belg.  Stegigh,  prBB- 
ruptus.*' 

I  think  the  Glossarist  wanders. — "  Rochis  full  stay,"  are 
— very  high  rocks.  And  a  *'stay  brae,'*  is  a  high  bank* 
Without  any  allusion  to,  or  adsignification  of,  the  diflSculty  of 
ascent.  Nor  is  there  any  word,  either  in  the  original  or  in  the 
translation,  which  alludes  to  delay  or  iter  impeditum.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  were  prarupta  cautes.     But  these 
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obfecia  cautes  are  afterwards  called  Turriti  scopuli.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  description  is  barely  to  account  for  the  port 
itself  being  hidden :  ipse  latet :  for  which  purpose  their  height 
was  important.  But  the  Glossarist  was  at  a  loss  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  stay  ;  and  therefore  he  introduces  difficult 
ascent,  and  praruptus  ;  giving  us  our  choice  of  two  derivations ; 
viz.  either  from  our  English  verb  To  Stay,  i.  e.  to  delay;  or 
from  the  Dutch  Stegigh.  But  neither  of  these  circumstances 
are  intended  here  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet :  and  Douglas 
knew  too  well  both  his  author  and  his  duty,  to  introduce  a  fo- 
reign and  impertinent  idea,  merely  to  suit  his  measure  or  his 
rime. — Stay  means  merely  JTteij,  raised,  high,  lofty. 

Stair,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  I'tae^ep,  and  still  in  the  Dutch 
Steiger,  I  must  not  at  present  call  a  participle  (whatever  I  may 
venture  to  do  hereaAer;)  for  fear  of  exciting  a  premature  dis- 
cussion. Stair  means  merely  an  Ascender,  The  change  from 
I'tae^ep  to  stair,  has  been  in  the  usual  course  of  the  lan- 
guage. First  the  6  gave  place  to  the  softer  y,  and  has  since 
been  totally  omitted.  Chaucer  wrote  it  steyer;  and  the 
verb  To  Steig  he  wrote  To  Stey. 

"  Depe  in  thys  pynynge  pytte  with  wo  I  lygge  ystocked,  with  cbaynes 
lynked  of  care  and  tene.  It  is  so  hye  from  thens  I  lye  and  the  com- 
mune erth,  ther  ne  is  cable  in  no  lande  maked,  that  myght'stretche  to 
me,  to  drawe  me  into  blysse,  no  steybrs  to  stey  is  none." 

Testament  of  Loue,  fol.  203.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Fabian,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7.  continues  to  write  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  Then  the  saied  1 1  dead  corses  were  drawen  downe  the  steyebs 
without  pitie." — Chronicle,  vol.  2.  p.  294. 

"  At  Bedforde  this  yere  at  the  keping  of  a  Shire  daie,  by  the  fallyng 
of  a  STEYER,  wer  xviii  murdered  and  slaine." — Ibid,  p.  434. 

["  Others  number  their  yeares,  their  houres,  their  minutes,  and  step 
to  age  by  st aires  :  thou  onely  hast  thy  yeares  and  times  in  a  cluster, 
being  olde  before  thou  remembrest  thou  wast  young." 

Endimion  {by  John  Lily)  act  4.  sc.  3.] 

Story,  which  the  French  denominate  Estage,  E'tage*, 

1  "  Nicot  dans  son  Dictionnaire,  et  Caninius  dans  son  Canon  des 
Dialectes,  le  d€rivent  tr'hs  vdritablement  de  oreyij.  Srcyiy,  areya,  ste- 
gagivm,  Etage,     Ou  bien :  stega,  Estege,  Estage,**  Menage. 
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and  which  (as  we  have  seen  in  a  foregoing  instance)  was 
formerly  in  England  also  called  a  staob,  ia  merely — Siagery, 
Stayery,  (the  a  broad)  Stawry  or  Story,  u  e.  A  set  of  Stmr$, 
Afi  Shrubbery  f  Rookery,  8ic.  a  number  or  collection  of  shrabs; 
a  number  or  collection  of  rooks,  8lc.  The  termination  eeTi 
for  this  purpose,  to  any  word,  is  a  modem  adoption  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  term  therefore  comparatively  modern :  but  the 
meaning  is  clear ;  and  the  derivation  at  least  unrivalled '. 

Sty,  on  the  eye.  Skinner  says  well — "  tumor  palpebne 
phlegmonodes,  vel  ab  A.-S.  S^ijan,  ascendere ;  quia  sc.  con- 
tinuo  crescit,  nisi  per  medicamenta  cohibeatur."  He  adds 
injudiciously — ''  vel  a  Gr.  Sna,  lapillus,  propter  duritiem,  ut 
auguratur  Mer.  Cas." — ^The  name  of  this  complaint  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  fCx^en'b  or  i^janb,  ascendens,  rising  up ; 
the  present  participle  of  the  verb  [Ti^an.  Our  ancestors 
therefore  wanted  not,  and  were  not  likely  to  borrow  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  a  malady  so  common  amongst  themselves. 

Sty  for  hogs,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  j'^tn^e,  is  the  pastpartici* 
pie  of  fnjan.  It  denotes  a  Raued  pen  for  those  filthy  animals, 
who  even  with  that  advantage  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  tole- 
rable cleanliness.  The  Italian  Siia  is  the  same  word  ;  of  which 
Menage  was  aware;  though  he  knew  not  its  meaning. — 
"  E  vocabol  Gottico.  Steyra  dicono  gli  Suezzesi  per  signifi* 
care  stalla  da  porci ;  et  Hogsiie,  gli  Inghilesi."  Which  makes 
it  the  more  extraordinary,  that,  with  his  good  understanding, 
Skinner  should  imagine  that  it  might  be  derived*—''  a  stipando: 
quia  sc.  in  eo  quasi  stipantur.*' 

A  STILE,  in  Anglo-Saxon  fti^el,  the  diminutive  of  Sty. 

Stirrup,  in  An^lo-Saxon  ftnj-pap-'  In  the  derivation  of 
this  word  our  etymologists  (with  the  exception  of  Minshew) 
could  not  avoid  concurrence.  It  is  a  mounting-rope  ;  a  rope 
by  which  to  mount. 


1  '<  A  STORY,  contig^atio,  nescio  an  a  Teut.  Stewer,  fulcrum ;  vel  a 
nostro  Store,  q.  d.  locus  ubisupellexetreliqua  omnia  bona  asservantur; 
vel  a  Belg.  Schuere,  horreum,  granarium ;  vel  fort  quasi  Stower  vel 
Btowry  ab  A.-S.  Scop,  locus." — Skinner. 
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["  The  STiBRUP  was  called  so  in  8come»  as  it  were  a  stay  to  get  up, 
being  derived  of  the  old  English  word  stt,  which  is  to  get  up«  or 
mounte."  Spenser  $  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

edit.  1805.  vol.  8.  p.  391.] 

The  Low-Latin  words  Astraba  and  Sirepa,  and  the  Spanish 
Esiribo,  are  manifestly  taken  from  our  language  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  ytnjpap  or  ftijiap*. 

Gain — i.  e.  Any  thing  acquired.  It  is  the  past  participle 
of  ^epan,  of  the  verb  Iie^pinnan,  acquirere.  This  word  has 
been  adopted  from  us  into  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages :  of  which  circumstance  Menage  and  Junius  were 
aware  ;  Skinner  not  concurring. 

Pain — We  need  not  have  recourse  to  Pana  and  Iloiviy. 
It  is  the  past  participle  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Pinan, 
cruciare. 

Rain — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rse^n,  is  the  past  participle  of 
KIPM^QA^'  pluere.  As  the  Latin  Pluvia  is  the  unsuspected 
past  participle  formed  from  Pluvi,  the  antient  past  tense  of 
Pluere. 

**  In  Helies  time  heauen  was  closed 
That  no  raine  ne  konnb." — Vision  of  P.  Plougkmant  fol.  72.  p.  2. 


^^^  n%  v^    A    ■  ^kY  ^^^. 

_  I  Strain  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 

--  -       Vparticiple  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  verb  Stny- 

^  •^1  nan,  gignere,  procreare,  acquirere* 

[*' J2u  he  leopobe  nijan  hunb  jeapa  on  Jjaepe  copman 
ylbe  Jjiffepe  populbe,  anb  beapn  liGSTRINDG  be  h\f 

*  "  Etiam  inter  ilia,  ubi  non  solum  forma  exterior,  sed  res  ipsa  vete- 
ribus  fuit  incognita,  reponi  debet  instrumentum  illud  ferreum  ab  equi 
lateribus  utrimque  dependens,  cui  innituntur  atque  insistunt  equitan- 
tium  pedes.  Ea  enim  yeteribus  fuisse  incognita,  recte  jam  ante  duo 
secula  monitum  Johanni  Tortellio  Aretino,  Novo  igitur  huic  invento 
novum  quaerendum  nomen  fuit. 

"Strepa  dicitur  ferreum  illud  instrumentum  cui  insistunt  pedes 
equitantium.  A  Strepa  est  Hispanicum  Estriho  :  e,  more  ejus  gentis 
et  Gallicae,  praraisso.     Ac  inde  etiam  Astraba" 

Vossius  de  Vii.  Serm.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  and  lib.  2.  cap.  17. 
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jebebban  Guan." — MIfrie.  de  Veteri  TeUamento,  in  L'lale's 
Saxon  Monuments^  p.  5. 

"  Ac  Abam  xeSTRINOe  aeptep  Abelej-  yleje  oSepnc 
l^unu." — Ibid.  p.  6. 

"  Op  ]?am  STRGNCe  com  Jjaet  f  cucu  be  lap." — IM. 

"  Nu  pej^  up  peo  boc  be  Noep  oppppm  je  Jwit  hip  puna 
jeSTRINDON  tpa  anb  hunb  peopontij  puna." — Ibid.  p.7. 

"  Ipaac)7a  ^eSTRYNDe  Gpau  anb  lacob."— /Wrf,p.9.] 

"  I  hate  the  whole  strain." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  4. 

"  Does  this  become  our  strain  ?*'  Ibid,  act  5. 

"  As  William  by  descent  come  of  the  conqaeror's  sTaAiK." 

Pofy-olbioH,  song  24. 

"  Thus  farre  can  I  pnuse  him ;  hee  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approued 
Talour,  and  confirm'd  honesty." — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  p.  107. 
["  The  strains  of  mans  bred  out  into  baboon  and  monkey." 

Tttnon  of  Athens,  p.  82.  col.  2.] 

Chaucer  uses  the  same  word  in  the  same  meanings  writing 
it  sTREBN  and  strene. 

"  For  Gode  it  wote,  that  children  ofte  been 
Unlyke  her  worthy  elders,  hem  before : 
Bounte  cometh  all  of  God,  and  not  of  the  sthbsn 
Of  which  they  ben  engendred  and  ibore." 

Clerke  of  Oxenfordes  Tale,  fol.  46.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

*'  For  bycause  al  is  comimpable. 
And  fayle  shulde  successyon, 
Ne  were  their  generacioun 
Our  sectes  STasNB  for  to  saue 
Whan  father  or  mother  ame  in  graue." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  143.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

["  And  them  amongst,  her  glorie  to  commend, 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clene. 
And  sacred  Reverence  ybome  of  heavenly  strenb." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  9.  st.  32. 

"  For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene. 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  6.  st  9«] 
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Douglas^  instead  of  the  past  tense  as  a  participle,  uses  the 
past  participle  with  Ihe  participial  termination  eo;  strynbd, 

STRYN'd,  STRYND. 

"  My  fader  than  reuoluing  in  his  mynd 
The  discent  of  fore  faderis  of  our  stbtno." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  p.  70. 

"  My  son  Pallas,  this  young  lusty  syre 
£xhort  I  wald  to  tak  the  stere  on  hand, 
Ne  war  that  of  the  blude  of  this  ilk  land 
Admyxt  standis  he,  takand  sum  stbynd 
Apoun  his  moderis  syde,  of  Sabyne  kynd." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  260. 

"  But  an  an  hypa  hpylc  beapn  haebbe.  j)onne  ly  me 
leopaft  Jjaet  hit  janje  on  J?aBt  STRYNGD  on  J>a  paepneb 
healfe."— Alfred's  Will. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  use  of  the  participle 
STRAIN  or  sTRYND  Rs  a  substantive.  The  past  participle  get, 
i.  e.  Begotten,  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

"  And  I  thy  blude,  thy  gbt,  and  dochter  schene." 

Douglas,  booke  10.  p.  313. 

"  Quhare  that  his  douchter,  amang  buskis  ronk. 
In  deme  sladis  and  mony  sloggy  slonk, 
Wyth  milk  he  nurist  of  the  beistis  wilde. 
And  wyth  the  pappys  fosterit  he  hys  chyld : 
Of  sauage  kynd  stude  meris  in  that  forest. 
Oft  tymes  he  thare  breistis  mylkit  and  prest 
Within  the  tendir  lippis  of  his  get." — Ibid,  booke  11,  p.  384. 

And  though  we  do  not  at  present  use  get  as  a  past  parti- 
ciple,  for  Begotten ;  it  was  so  used  formerly. 

"  For  of  all  creatures  that  euer  were  get  and  borne 
This  wote  ye  wel,  a  woman  was  the  best." 

Chaucer,  Praise  of  Women,  fbl.  292.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

What  is  commonly  called  a  Cock's  stride  is  corruptly  so 
pronounced,  instead  of  a  cock's  strynd. 

Skinner  says  well — "A  cock's  stride,  vel,  ut  melius  in 
agro  Line.  efFerunt,  a  cock's  strine  :  ab  A,-S.  Stpinb." 

Yesler^daif,  Yester-night,  Yester-even:  and  Dryden,  with 
great  propriety,  says  also  *'  Yester-siin.*' 
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["  To  love  an  enemy*  the  only  one 

Remaining  too,  whom  YBSTiB-sun  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms,  and  rolling,  as  she  past 
By  every  squadron,  her  alluring  eyes ; 
To  edge  her  champions^  swords,  and  urge  my  ruin." 

Don  Sebastian,  act  2.  sc.  1.] 

YESTEH'day  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ereprpan  basj.  Ce- 
|*tpan  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Tje^fXpinsLU, 
To  Acquire,  To  Get,  To  Obtain*  But  a  day  is  not  gotten  or 
ohtainedy  till  it  is  passed:  therefore  jcftjian  bas^  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  passed  day^    Dej^pan,  Yestran,  Yestem*,  Yester. 

The  Latin  Etymologists  and  Menage,  with  whom  Junius 
and  Skinner  concur,  would  persuade  us  that  HBSTERN-tf^  is 
derived  from  y^tt,  or  ty^et,.  And  some  of  them  from  Hftreo— 
"  nempe  quia  dies  hesternus  hroret  hodierno.*'  But  this  reason 
would  suit  as  well  the  subsequent  as  the  preceding  day  :  and 
therefore  the  terra,  leaving  no  distinction  between  them,  would 
not  be  qualified  for  the  office  assigned  to  it.  The  Latin  hks- 
TERN-MS  is  also  of  our  Northern  origin :   Ghestern,  Hestenu 

Bruise — according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage, by  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter,  is  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bpypin, 
conterere;  according  to  our  antient  English,  To  Brise,  [French, 
JBrwer.] 

*'  Then  they  rashed  together  as  it  had  beene  thunder,  and  Sir  Hemi- 
son  BRIBED  his  speare  upon  Sir  Tristram." 

Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  83. 

"  Whan  a  tree  is  newely  sette  men  water  it,  and  sette  stakes  and 
poles  about  to  strength  it  ayenst  the  wyndes  blastes  and  for  ttormes,  it 
sholde  ellys  bryse  it  or  breke  it  and  felle  it  adowne." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  61. 

"  The  asse  sawe  the  angell  and  fledde  asyde  for  drede  of  the  angels 
swerde,  and  bare  Balaam  ayenst  the  walle,  and  beosbo  his  fote."—-^ 

Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

Bruit — means  (something)  spread  abroad^  divulged,  di- 


'  In  German,  Gestem :  in  Dutch,  Gisteren,  [Wachter  says,  '*  Oothis 
gisiradagis  est  eras,  Matth.  vi.  30 :  quod  miratur  Junius."— Eo.] 
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$persed\  It  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  formed  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Bpittian, 
Bpyttian,  distribuere,  dispensare :  In  English  also  To  Brit. 

"  To  BAiTi  apud  Salopiensesi  to  divulge  and  spread  abroad/' 

Ray'8  Preface  to  North  Country  Worde, 

Truce — ^is  formed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  the  regular 
past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Tpiprian,  fidem  dare,  To  pledge  one's  Faith,  To  plight 
one^s  Troth.  The  French  Trive  (formerly  written  Tresvei)  is 
the  same  word. 

"  He  therfore  sent  hym  in  ambassade  to  the  sayd  RoUo  to  requjrrc  a 
TBBWB  or  TRBWSB  foT  thre  monethes." — Fabian^  parte  6.  ch.  131. 

"  Under  coloure  of  a  fayned  trbwcb  they  were  taken  and  caste  the 
moste  parte  of  theym  in  pryson^" — Ibid,  parte  7.  ch.  241. 

"  Was  proclaimed  throughe  the  citee  and  also  the  hooetei  a  dale  of 
lenger  tbbwbs." 

"  The  dale  of  expiration  of  the  tbubwbb  opproched." 

Fabian,  Lewes  XI.  p.  484. 

Full — is  the  past  tense,  used  as  a  past  participle,  of  the 
verb  Fyllan,  To  Fill.  And  mhy  at  all  times  have  its  place 
supplied  by  Filled*. 


'  ['•  Brother,  we  will  proclaime  you  out  of  hand. 
The  BBUiT  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends." 

3rf  Part  of  Henry  6,  p.  167.  col.  1. 

Malone  says—"  The  word  bbuit  is  found  in  BuUokar's  Bnglish  Ex- 
positor, 8vo,  1616,  and  is  defined—'  A  reporte  spread  abroad.'  " 

So  (says  Steevens)  in  Preston's  Cambyses ; 

•' .  Whose  many  acts  do  fly 

By  bbuit  of  fame." 

"  The  French  word  bbuit  (says  Mr.  Whalley)  was  very  early  made 
a  denizen  of  our  language. 

••  *  Behold  the  noise  of  the  bbuit  is  come.' — Jeremiah,  10.  22,"] 

«  [The  Italian  folla  ;  whence  the  French  foullb. 

Menage  says — "  Folla,  dal  Lat.  inusitato  falla,  originate  da  fullus, 
detto  per  Fullo,  Fullonis,  Quindi  deriva  il  Francese  foullb.  Vedi 
FouUer  nelle  Origini  Francesi." Where  may  be  seen  the  foolish  de- 
rivations of  Caseneuve  and  Menage.] 
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Stum — is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Stryman, 
fumare,  To  Steam.     It  meians  fumigated,  steamed^, 

"  Stum,  in  the  wine  trade,  denotes  the  unfennented  juice  of  ttie 
grape,  after  it  has  heen  several  times  racked  off  and  separated  from  its 
sediment.  The  casks  are,  for  this  purpose,  well  matched  or  /mmigated 
with  brimstone  every  time,  to  prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting,  as  it 
would  otherwise  readily  do,  and  become  wine." 

Encydop,  Britannica,  Art,  stum. 

Lust— The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Lyftan,  cupere.  To  List,  It  was  not  formerly,  as  now,  con- 
fined only  to  a  desire  of  one  kind ;  but  was  applied  generally 
to  any  thing  wished,  or  desired,  or  liked. 

"  And  of  the  myracles  of  these  crownes  twey, 
Saynt  Ambrose  in  his  preface  luste  to  sey." 

Seconde  Nonnes  Tale,  fol.  57.  p.  2.  coL  2. 

"  Faire  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  to  drinke  of  that  water  haue  I  a  lust." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  2d  part,  ch.  87. 

Dung  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  dong)  by  the  change 
of  the  characteristic  letter  y  to  o,  or  to  u,  is  the  past  tense 
and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  verb  D'}n^^Tl,  dejicere.  To 
Cast  down. 


»> 


"  And  Dowel  shal  dino  him  down*,  and  distrol  his  might.' 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  1 1 .  fol.  50.  p.  2. 


I  "  Stum  of  wine.  Sic  appellatur,  ni  fallor,  Mustum  statim  quam 
primum  expressum  est,  validissimo  dolio  circulis  ferreis  munito  usque 
ad  summum,  nuUo  spiritibus  loco  vacuo  rellcto,  inditum  sen  potius  in- 
fartum,  ne  sc.  posset  effervescere  et  defsecari :  hoc  vinis  fere  vietis  et 
evanidis  immissum  novum  ipsis  vigorem  et  spiritum,  instar  fermenti, 
conciliat;  et,  modo  confestim  bibantur,  palata  apprime  commendat. 
Nescio  an  a  Belg.  Stom,  Teut.  Stumm,  mutus,  q.  d.  vinum  mntum; 
quia  nunquam  efferbuit.  Vel  potius  a  fidg.  Stomp,  Teut.  Stmu^ff,  hebes, 
obtusus  (i.  e.)  vinum  obtusum ;  quia  sc.  quoniam  nulla  fermentatione 
depuratum  est,  spiritus,  non  ut  vina  setate  defeecata,  puros  vividos  et 
expeditos,  sed  hebetes  et  languidos  habet." — Skinner. 

Lye  says — "  Stum,  vox  oenopolis  satis  nota,  Su.  Stum.  Detnmcatum 
volunt  ex  Lat.  Mustum." 

*  [In  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare  are  inserted  Poems  on  Shake- 
speare,  and  in  the  200th  page  of  the  Ist  part  of  the  1st  volume,  it  is 
thus  written : 
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["  My  fore  grandeyr,  hecht  Fyn  Mac  Cowl, 
That  DANQ  the  deuil  and  gart  him  yowll, 
The  sky  is  rained  whan  he  wald  scowll. 
And  trablit  all  the  air." 

Interlude  of  the  Droichis,  Scotch  Poem  about  the 

time  of  James  the  4th. 

f 

"  Many  strong  eddies,  gusts,  and  counterblasts :  whereby  we  are 
hoisted  sometime  to  heaven  with  a  billow  of  presumption,  and  dung 
downe  againe  with  abysse  of  despaire  to  helward." 

Divers  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue :  Published  by 
William  Lisle  of  Wilburgham,  Esquire  to  the  King's  body. 
Printed  by  £.  G.  for  Francis  Eglesfield,  1688.  Pre/ace,  p.  8.] 

Dung,  or  dono,  therefore  means  Defectum,  and  in  that 
meaning  only  is  applied  to  Siercus. 

**  And  at  the  west  gate  of  the  toun  (quod  he) 
A  carte  ful  of  donob  there  shalt  thou  se." 

Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  99.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  All  other  thynges  in  respecte  of  it,  I  repute  (as  sainct  Paule  saith) 
for  DONG." — Sir  T,  More,  Lyfe  of  Pycus,  p.  20. 

[" Who  shall  let  me  now 

On  this  vile  body  from  to  wreak  my  wrong, 
And  make  his  carkas  as  the  outcast  dong." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  st.  28.] 

Turd  (or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  Topb  and  toord)  is 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  Tipan,  To  Feed 
upon. 

['*  Then  hath  she  an  haukes  eye. 
O  that  I  were  a  partridge  head. 

"  His  (meaning  Marlowe's)  Hero  and  Leander,  was  published  in 
quarto,  1598,  by  Edward  Blount,  as  an  imperfect  work.  The  fragment 
ended  with  this  line — 

'  Dano'd  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage.' 
Chapman  completed  the  Poem,  and  published  it  as  it  now  appears,  in 
1600." 

*'  Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them, — ding — dono,  bell. 

(Burden,  ding — dong,  bell.)" 

In  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  }.  part  2.  The  Tempest, 
p.  27.] 


« 


«« 
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To  what  end  ? 

That  she  might  tire  with  her  eyes  on  my  countenance." 

MydoM  (6y  Jokm  Lily),  act  1.  sc.  2. 

"Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-Tra'o,  unrooated 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here/'  WiMter's  Tale,  act  2.  ac.  3. 

" And  like  an  emptie  eagle 

Traa  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  aonne." 

Zd  Part  o/Hemj  6.  p.  149.  col.  9. 

1  greeve  myedfe. 

To  thinke,  when  thou  shalt  he  diaedg'd  hy  her 

That  now  thou  ttrsst  on«  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  he  pang'd  by  me.**—Cymbeline,  p.  388.  col.  1. 

■.   ■■    And  now  doth  ghostly  death 
With  greedy  tallents  gripe  my  bleeding  heartp 
And  like  a  harper  ttkes  on  my  life." 

One  of  Malone's  Notes,  vol.  1,  part  2.  p.  211.] 

Buen  M  an  empty  eagle,  shaip  by  fast. 

Tires  with  her  beak  on  feather,  flesh  and  bone. 

Shaking  her  wings,  deuouring  all  in  haste. 

Till  either  gorge  be  stuiT'd,  or  prey  be  gone." — Venus  and  Adonis, 

"  I  thinke  this  honorable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day.  Upon 
that  were  my  thoughts  ttrino  when  we  encountred." 

Thnon  of  Athens,  p.  89>. 

" This  man, 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown ;  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tirb." 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  act  3. 

Turd  and  dung  may  therefore  be  well  applied  to  the  same 
thing  I  although  each  word  has  intrinsically  a  very  different 
meaning :  for  turo,  i.  e.  that  which  has  been  fed  upon,  been 


<« 


I  [Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says*-"  A  hawk,  I  think»  is  said 
to  TIRB,  when  she  amuses  herself  with  pecking  a  pheasant's  wing,  or 
any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tirb  upon  a  thing,  is 
therefore,  to  be  idly  employed  upon  it,'  ! 

Upon  this  note,  Malone  sagaciously  remarks — '*  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson 
b  mistaken.  Tiring  means  here,  I  think,  Fised,  Fastened  i  as  the 
hawk  fastens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its  prey."!] 
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eaten^  must,  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  afterwards  Defectum 
from  the  body;  and  thereby  becomes  dung. 

"  Sum  man  hadde  a  fige  tree  plauntid  in  his  vyner,  and  he  cam 
sekinge  firuyt  in  it,  and  fonde  not.  sotheli  he  seide  to  the  tilier  of  the 
y3mer,  lo  thre  yens  ben,  sithen  I  come  Bek3mge  fruyt  in  this  litil  fyge 
tree :  and  I  fynde  not.  therfor  kitte  it  doun,  wherto  occupieth  it  the 
erthe  ?  And  he  anaweringe  seide  to  him»  Lord,  sufire  also  this  yeer : 
til  the  while  I  delue  aboute  it,  and  sende  toobdis.  And  if  it  shal  make 
fhiyt :  ellis  in  tyme  to  comynge  thou  shalt  kitte  it  doun," 

Luke,  ch.  la.  ▼.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

"Natheles  I  gesse  alle  thingis  for  to  be  peyrment  for  the  clear 
science  of  Ihesu  Grist,  for  whom  I  made  alle  thinges  peirement,  and  I 
deme  as  toordis,  that  I  wynne  Crist," — Philippensys,  ch.  3.  v.  8. 

Muck   1  These  two  words  are  improperly  confounded  by 
MixBN  J  Junius  and  Skinner.    They  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Muck  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of 
QOiCjan,  meiere,  mingere,  I'o  Piss,  And  it  means  (any  thing, 
something)  pissed  upon.  Hence  the  common  saying — *'  As 
wet  as  MUCK,''  i.  e.  As  wet  as  \f  pissed  upopi.  So  the  hay 
and  straw.  Sec,  which  have  been  staled  on  by  the  cattle,  make 
the  MUCK  heap,  or  heap  of  materials  which  have  been  staled 
upon  by  the  cattle. 

MixBN  means  the  same  as  Mixed,  and  is  equivalent  to 
Compost. — "  Quia  est  (as  Skinner  truly  says)  miscela  omnium 
alimentorum." 

"  The  operation  of  the  stomake  is.  to  make  a  good  mtxton  of  thynges 
there  in,  and  to  digeste  them  well." 

Regiment  of  Helth,  By  Tho.  Paynel,  fol.  48.  p.  1 . 

What  we  call  a  mixen  was  indifferently  termed  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon either  CDeox  or  QOixen :  that  is,  they  either  (in 
their  accustomed  manner)  used  the  regular  past  tense  as  a 
past  participle  ;  or  they  added  the  participial  termination  en 
to  the  verb,  and  so  obtained  a  past  participle.  Our  English 
verb  To  Mix  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  QOifCan, 
miscere.  By  casting  off  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  termi- 
nation AN,  and,  according  to  our  custom,  prefixing  our  infinitive 
sign  3<o,  we  had  the  verb  3b  Misc.  And  this,  by  &  transpo- 
sition common  to  all  people  and  languages,  became  To  Mies, 
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].  e.  To  Mix.  COtocf  or  G}eox  is  the  past  tense  of  C10i[*can 
or  QOicpLDy  used  pariicipially :  and  O^ifcen,  CDicjnen,  or 
Mixen  is  the  past  participle. 

I  cannot  help  noticing  to  you  as  we  pass  (though  I  hare 
often  forborne  a  similar  remark)  that  the  Latin  verbs  Miscere 
and  Meiere,  for  which  Junius  and  Vossius  would  send  us  in 
vain  to  the  Hebrew,  are  evidently  from  our  own  Northern  lan- 
guage; with  no  other  diflference  than  the  Latin  in6nitire 
termination  ere  instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  termina- 
tion AN. 

Anglo-Saxon     Oi}ifC-an        A.-S.     CDicj-an. 
Latin       .     •     Miserere        Lat.    <  ^V     >  ^ere, 

JP, — You  have  touched  upon  this  subject  before.  And  what 
you  threw  out  has  not  been  lost  upon  me.  I  do  spy  great  re- 
lief to  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  etymologist,  by  directing 
his  view  to  the  North  rather  than  to  the  East,  when  all  his 
labour  and  toil  are  frustrate  in  the  Greek.  And  I  agree  with 
you,  that,  dismissing  the  common  terminations,  which  arc  mere 
common  adjuncts  to  the  different  words,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  discover  at  once  the  derivation  of  many  of  them. 

Besides  those  Latin  words  you  have  already  noticed ;  the 
following. 


):>abb-an        J 


J3n<ec-an  Nec-are 

8ec-an  Seqwi — qu  equivalent  to  c. 

)iij-an  I-re    — ^The  aspirate  suppressed. 

Tj    J  r  Which  the  Latin   has 

ijciic^  ail  ^       Qi^ly  ^^  composition. 

8uc-an  Sug-ere 

Vab-an  Vad'tre 

J?ealop-ian  Volv-ere 

pe|^-an  Vast-are 

Fleup-an  Flwere 

8pip-ian  Spir-are 

8peop-ian  Spwere 

8pit:-an  Sput-are 

CDilefc-ian  Muk-en 
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OCJeolc-ian 


Iipenn-ian 
Pin-an 
Pynj-an 
Fej-an 

Dilj-ian 
Kap-ian 

mAA-Am 

6p-iaii 
Til-ian 

Enitt-an 

or 
Nict-an 
Kepjr-an 
Eippj--an 
Paec-an 
Ipj'-ian 

T6K-AM 

Dem-an 
Ppop-ian 

Epac-ian 

Reap-ian 

Suej-ian 

Bibb-an 

6cc. 


{ 


antiently  written   with 
only  one  l. 


Observe,  Lac  is  the  Latin 
%jr  I  )       substantive :  whilst  we 

^        *       retain  the  past  partici- 
ple of  our  own  verb. 

-Grunn-ire 
PuH'ire 
•Piing-ere 
■Fig-ere 

•  Del-ere 
■Cur-are 
•Mol'cre 
•Ar-are 

'ToU'ere-- 

'Necl^ere* 

'Cres'cere 
'Crisp-are 
'Pecc-are 
Irasc'i 

•  2 awg-ertf— antiently  Tag'ere, 
'Damn-are 
•Prob-are 

f  Quass-are 

\  Quat-ere 
Rap-ere 
Suad-ere 
•Pet-ere 
&c. 


are  plainly  of  Northern  origin  :    and  the   Lutin  etymologist 
struggles  in  vain  to  discover  any  other  source. 

Buty  in  my  opinion,  the  most  decisive  fact  in  your  favour, 
id,  that  we  iind  in  the  Latin  {as  Nouns)  many  of  our  past  par- 
ticiples ;  which  cannot  receive  any  rational  explanation  in 
the  Latin  or  Greek  languages ;  because  they  have  either  not 
adopted  the  verbs  to  which  those  participles  belong  ;  or  did 
not  from  those  verbs  form  their  past  participles  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manner.     I  mean^  for  instance,  such  words  as, 

2  M 


Ror'is 
Ros 
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[Gaudi'^um  De^eabij-an.] 

Nod'us  Knotf  of  Cnittan,  nectere. 

Stult'us  of  StJ'lcan,  obstupescere. 

Lang-US  Longy  of  Lenjian,  extendere. 

Fizd'us Faejcb,  of  Fas^^n^  pangere. 

Jug'um  loc.   Yoke^  of  lean,  juDgere. 

Dir-us Dear  J  of  Dipian,  nocere. 

Spoli'um Spoil,  of  8pillan,  privare. 

Laus  ftlior,  of  Jilipin,  celebrare. 

Hestern-us  Tester,  of  Iiej^pinan,  acquirere. 

> hpop,  of  ftpypan,  cadere,  prolabere. 

Mori  is       1 r  CDop¥,  of  0!7]ppan»  dissipare,  abstra- 

Mors  }            \      here. 

Aur-a  OpaK,  of  Ope^ian,  spirare. 

Di-es  Daej,  of  Daejian,  illucescere. 

Ocui'us^ AnrX,  of  AnrAM,  ostendere. 

&c.  8cc. 

Of  all  which  words  the  serious  and  elaborate  accounts  given 
by  the  Latin  etymologists,  will  cause  to  those  who  consult 
them,  either  great  disgust  or  great  entertainment,  according 
to  the  disposition  and  humour  of  the  inquirer. 

But  I  beg  pardon  for  this  interruption,  which  yourself  how- 
ever occasioned :  We  shall  have  time  enough  hereafter  to 
canvass  this  matter  :  and  I  entreat  you  at  present  to  proceed 
in  your  course. 

H. — Loos,  though  now  and  long  since  obsolete,  was  for- 
merly in  common  use  in  the  language :  and  your  mention  of 
the  Latin  word  laus  has  brought  it  to  my  recollection. 

"  It  is  a  carefull  knight,  and  of  kaytife  kynges  making, 

That  hath  no  land  ne  linage  riche  ne  good  loos  of  hys  handes/' 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  fol.  57.  p.  2. 
'*  And  felle,  that  Ariadne  tho, 

Whiche  was  the  doughter  of  Minps, 

And  had  herde  the  worthye  lob 

Of  Theseus."  Gou)er,  lib.  5.  fol.  112.  p.  2.  ooL  1. 

"  Great  loos  hath  largesse,  and  great  prise 
For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwyse." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  125,  p.  2.  col.  I. 


I  [Aksha,  Sanskrit-^En.] 
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"  She  knewe  by  the  folke  that  in  his  shippes  he. 

That  it  was  lason  ful  of  renomee. 

And  Hercules,  that  had  the  great  loos.** 

Hypsiphile,  fol.  214.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Ye  shal  haue  a  shrewde  name 

And  wicked  loos,  and  MC^orse  fame, 

Thoughe  ye  good  loos  haue  wel  desemed." 

3rf  Bokeo/Fame,  foL  300.  p.  1.  col,  1. 
"  And  yet  ye  shal  haue  better  loos 

Ryght  in  dispyte  of  al  your  foos."  Ibid, 

"  And  he  gan  blowe  her  loos  so  clere 
In  hys  golden  clarioun, 
Through  the  worlde  went  the  soun."  Ibid,  col.  2. 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  loseo  with  God  hath  none  ende." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  310.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Sir  priest,  he  said,  I  kepe  for  to  haue  no  loos 
Of  my  crafte,  for  I  wold  it  were  kept  cloos,  • 

And  as  you  loue  me,  kepith  it  secre." 

Tale  ofChanons  Veman,  fol.  63.  p.  1.  col.  2.* 
["  That  much  he  feared  least  reproachfull  blame 
With  foule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore ; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame. 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifie  his  name." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  12.  st.  12.] 

This  word  was  also  antiently  in  common  use  with  the 
French.  Menage  endeavoured  to  revive  it.  He  says — "  Ce 
mot  ^toit  un  beau  mot.  le  sonhaiterois  fort  qu'on  le  remit  en 
usage :  et  pour  cela,  j'ai  dit  dans  mon  epltre  k  M.  Pelisson  : 

'  Fais-tu  raisonner  le  los 
De  Fouquet,  ton  grand  h^ros.'  " 

Loos  or  LOS  is  evidently  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Tihyzn,  celebrare*.  As  La  us  also  is.  Of  which  had  the 
Latin  etymologists  been  aware ;  they  never  vvould^  by  such 
childish  allusions,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  it  from  Aaoc, 
populus — "ut  laus  proprip  sit  sermo  populidevirtutealicujus 
testantis." 

**  Vel  a  Aaw,  id  est,  eloquor/* 


»  ["  pir  PLY8A  If  pil  CUD  on  jeleapillum  bocum." 

^l/ric,  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p,  13.] 
2m2 
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Vel  ab  antiquo  Aavto,  id  est,  fruor.— "  Quia  nullus  virtulia 
major  est  friictii?,  quaui  la  us." 

Busy,  i.  e,  Occupatus,  U  the  past  participle  of  Bj'j^ian,- 
occupare. 

Stunt,  i.  e.  Stopped  in  the  growth  :  the  past  participle  of 
8tmtan,  To  Stop\ 

Numb  1  [Swedishy  DunibskaUe.]    This  word  was  for- 

NuMSCuLL  /merly  written  num.     How,  or  why,  or  when 
the  B  was  added  to  it,  I  know  not. 

"  She  fel,  as  she  that  was  throug  nome 

Of  loue,  and  so  forth  ouercome." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  103.  p,  1.  col.  2. 
•'  He  maie  neither  go  ne  come,  * 

But  all  to  gether  he  is  benome 

The  power  both  of  honde  and  fete.** 

Ibid.  lib.  6.  fol.  127.  p.  2.  col  1. 
["  Or  hath  the  crampe  thy  ioynts  bsnomd  with  ache." 

Spenser,  Shepheards  Calender,  Aitguat.'] 
" If  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 

And  that  great  mindes,  of  partiall  indulgence 

To  their  benumheb  wills,  resist  the  same. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordred  nation 

To  curbe  those  raging  appetites."  Troylua  and  Cressida, 

"  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  KUM'n  and  mortified  armes 
Pins,  &c."  Lear,  p.  293. 

"  These  feet  whose  strengthlesse  stay  is  numme." 

1*/  Part  of  Henry  G.  p.  104. 

["  It  was  such  hitter  weather  that  the  foote  had  waded  allmost  to 
the  middle  in  sncw  as  they  came,  and  were  so  nuhmeb  with  cold,  when 
they  came  into  the  towne,  that  they  were  faine  to  be  rubbed  to  get  life 
in  them." — Life  of  Col,  Hutchinson,  p.  181.] 

NuM  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Niman,  capere, 
cripere,  To  Nim.      Skinner  says  truly — "  Eodeni   fere  seiisu 


*  Skinner  says — "  Stunt,  vox  agro  Line,  familiaris,  Ferox,  iracundus, 
contumax,  ab  A.-S.  8cunca,  jrunce,  stultus,  fatuus ;  fort,  quia  stuiti, 
pmeferoces  sunt :  vel  a  verbo  To  Stand,  ut  Resiy,  a  restando ;  metaphors 
nb  equis  contumacibus  sumpta."  Lye  says  — **  Stunt,  alicujus  rei  in- 
crenuntum  impedire :  manifeste  venit  ab  IsL  Stunta,  abbreviare;  ia 
decursu,  sensu  aliquant ulum  mutato." 
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quo  Lat.  dicitur  membris  captus,  i.  e,  niembrorum  usii,  sc.  motu 
et  sensu  privatus." 

NuMscuLL,  in  Ital.  MentecattOf  Aniino  captiis. 

So  Seneca.      Hercules  Furens» 

"  Ut  possit  animo  captus  Alcides  agi, 
Magno  furore  percitus  ;  vobis  prius 
Insaniendiun  est" 

HuKT — The  past  participle  of  Jjyjipian,  injuria  afficere, 
vexare. 

Hunger — ^The  past  participle  of  I^^njpian,  esurire. 


Din    ") 
Dint  > 


The  past  participle  of  Dj^nan,  strepere,  To  Din. 
Dun  J 

"  They  hurled  together  and  brake  their  speares  and  all  to  sheuered 
them,  that  all  the  castle  rang  of  their  dints." 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  ch.  132. 

A  DUN  is  one  who  has  dinned  another  for  money  or  any 
thing. 

Snake  "^  Snake,  Anglo-Saxon  8nac,  is  the  past  participle 

Snail    >of  Snican,  serpere,  repere,  To  Creep,  To  Sneak; 

Snug  J  as  Serpens  in  Latin  is  the  present  participle  of 
Serpere, 

Shakespeare  very  properly  gives  this  name  to  a  sneaking  or 
creeping  fellow. 

"  I  see  Loue  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake." 

As  you  like  it,  act  4.  sc.  3.  p.  202.  . 

Snail,  pnaejel  (or  Snakel)  the  diminutive  of  snake  :  g 
being  sounded  and  written  instead  of  k  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  both  g  and  k  dropped  in  the  English. 

Snug  (i.  e.  Sni4c)  is  likewise  the  past  participle  of  8nican  ; 
the  characteristic  i  changed  to  u,  and  o  sounded  for  k. 

Smut — is  the  past  participle  of  8mitan,  be-j'mitan,  pol- 
luere,  inquinare,  contaminare  *. 


>  [*•  Then,  all  around  with  a  wet  sponge  he  wiped 
His  visage,  and  his  arms  and  brawny  neck 
Purified,  and  his  shaggy  breast  from  smutch." 

Cowper's  Iliad,  vol.  2.  book  18.  p.  235. 
"  A  cauldron  of  four  measures,  never  smirched 
By  smoke  or  fiame."  Ibid,  book  23.  p.  380.] 
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CnuM — Mica,  is  the  past  participle  of  T,pfmmzn,  acp^m- 
man,  friaie. 

"The  ryche  man  shal  gyae  answere  of  euery  threde  in  his  clothe,  of 
euery  cromme  of  brede  in  his  bredeskep,  of  euery  droppe  of  drynke  of 
his  barell  and  in  his  Tonne" — Diues  and PoMper,  8th  Comm.  cap.  17. 

["  Then  art  thou  in  a  state  of  life  which  philosophers  commend.  A 
CRUM  for  thy  supper,  a  hand  for  thy  cup." 

Campaspe  (by  John  Lily),  act  1.  sc.  2.] 

"  As  the  gold-finer  will  not  out  of  the  dust,  threds,  or  shreds  of  gold, 

let  pass  the  least  crum  ;  in  respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  meteJl ;  so 

ought  not  the  learned  reader  to  let  pass  any  syllable  of  this  law,  in 

respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  matter." 

Lord  Coke* 8  Exposit.  of  29th  chap,  of  Mofma  Charta. 

.Grlm  1  The  past  participle  of  Ijjijp^mman,   sfevire,   fre- 
Grim  J  mere*. 

Gun — formerly  written  gon,  is  the  past  participle  of  liy- 
niaxi^  hiare. 

**  They  dradde  none  assaut 
Of  gynne,  gonnb,  nor  skaifaut." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  140.  p.  1*  col.  1. 

Scum — ^That  which  is  Skimmed  off';  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  To  Skim,  Hence  the  Italian  Schiuma  and  the  French 
Escume,  Ecume, 

Snuff — That  which  is  Sniffed  up  the  nose;  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  To  Sniff, 

Pump — An  engine  by  which  water,  or  any  other  fluid  is 
obtained  or  procured.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
To  Pimp,  i.  e.  To  procure,  or  obtain. 


*  ["  Calati  dunque  nel  cosco,  e  portati  bene,  sai  ?     Che  monel  fn 
tan  to  andrk  a  canzonar  co  '1  orimo." 

Guarini,  La  Idropica,  atto  8.  sc.  10. 
•'  Grim  A.    Vecchia  Grima,"  says  Menage,  *'  II  Sig'.  Ferrari  da  Cri- 
nitia,    U  Eritreo,  a  Rimis :  *  quod  ejus  frons  rugis  arata  sit.'    Sono  d« 
cercare  altre  derivazioni  di  questa  voce.    Grimace  per  Smorfia,  diciamo 
in  Francia." 

La  Crusca  says — "  Grimo  :  aggiunto  che  diamo  a  veochio  grimo, 
senex  rugosus." 

"  The  hearing  this  doth  force  the  tyrant  ort." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Translated  by  R,C,i^.S\.  cant  2.  st.  23. 
"  Hor,  questo  udendo,  in  minaccievol  suono 
Freme  il  tiranno/'J 
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Stench — is  the  past  participle  of  8tincan,  fcetere ;  pro- 
nouncing CH  for  K.  As  Wench  is  the  past  participle  of  pincan  ; 
Drench  of  Djimcan ;  and  Wrench  of  Ppinjan. 

Snack — Something  Snatched,  taken  hastily,  k  foi*  ch  ;  it 
is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Snatch, 

Ditch  "^  The*  past    participle    of  the   Anglo-Saxon    verb 

Dyche  SDician,  fodere,  To  Dig.     As  the  Latin  reputed 

Dike    J  substantive  Fossa  is  the  past  participle  of  fodere. 

In  these  words  Dig,  Dike,  Dj/che,  Ditch,  we  see  at  one  view 

how  easily  and  almost  indifferently  we  pronounce  the  same 

word  either  with  g,  k,  or  ch. 

"  I  DTKE  and  delue  and  do  that  truth  hoteth, 
Some  tyme  I  sowe  and  some  tyme  I  thresh."  • 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  29.  p.  1. 
"  These  labourers,  deluers  and  dykers  ben  ful  poore." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  46. 

"  Two  freres  walkynge  on  a  dtchbs  brynke." — Ibid.  cap.  50. 

Dim — The  past  participle  of  Dimnian,  abimnian,  ob- 
scurare.      It  was  formerly  in  English  written  dimn  \ 

"  Ye  elues,  by  whose  ayde  I  haue  bbdymn'd 
The  noone  tide  sun."  Tempest,  p.  16. 

"  With  sad  unhelpeful  teares,  and  with  dimn'd  eyes." 

2d  Part  of  Henry  VL  p.  132. 

Trim — used  adjectively  or  substantively,  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  Tj\fmat\,  ordinare,  disponere. 

"  Young  ladies,  sir,  are  long  and  curious 
In  putting  on  their  trims." — B.  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased, 

**  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes."  Gray, 

Limb     1  In  Anglo-Saxon  written  LiiTi*  and  Limb  ;  b  being 

LiMno  J  written  for  P.      It   is    the  past   participle  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  verb  Limpian,  pertinere.    And  it  means — quod 

■  Junius  derives  this  word  from  **  AetfxaaBai,  quod  Hesychio  exp. 
6op€i(rBai,  metuere ;  quandoquidem  naturalis  tenebrarum  metua  est." 

Skinner,  from  "  Teut.  Demmen,  Dammen,  obturare ;  quia  omnia  ob- 
turata  propter  luminis  exclusionem  tcnebricosa  sunt." 

Lye  from  "  C.  B.  et  Arm.  Du,  vel  Dy ;  caliginosus,  ater,  niger." 
S.  Johnson, — from  "Dow,  Erse." 

>  Junius  says — **  Lim,  fortasse  per  inversionem  factum  e  tribus  in- 
itialibuB  Uteris  Graeci  fieXos,  membrum." 
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pertinet  or  quod  pertinuit.  What  belongetb  or  hath  belonged 
to  something.  Limb  of  the  body.  Limb  of  the  law.  Limb 
of  an  argtiment,  &c.  Hence  and  hence  only  are  derived  the 
Latin  words  Limbus  and  Lembus^ :  which  are  sometimes  trans* 
lated  wept^arpw/Aa,  wepi'Treraa^a :  but  that  is  not  precisely 
the  meaning,  unless  the  notion  of  pertinendi,  u  e.  of  holding  tOj 
or  belonging  to,  is  included. 

["  He  found  himself  unwist  so  ill  bestad. 
That  LiM  he  could  not  wag." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  5.  cant.  1.  st.  22. 

"  And  aoothly  sure  she  was  full  fayre  of  face. 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  lim." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  9.  st.  9.] 

Imp — Shakespeare,  in  Loues  Labours  Lost^  p.  125,  makes 
Don  Arraado  say, 

"  Sadnesse  is  one  and  the  selfe  same  thing,  dear  jmpb." 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  says  : — **  Imp  was  antiently 
n  term  of  dignity.  Lord  Cromwel  in  his  last  letter  to  Henry 
VIII.  prays  for  the  imp  his  son.  It  is  now  used  only  in  con- 
tempt or  abhorrence ;  perhaps  in  our  author's  time  it  was 
ambiguous,  in  which  state  it  suits  well  with, this  dialogue/' 

In  the  2d  part  of  Henry  IV.  p,  99,  we  have  imp  again, 

"  Saue  thy  grace,  king  Hall,  my  royall  Hall, 
llie  heauens  thee  guard  and  keepe,  most  royall  imfb  of  fame." 

And  again  in  Henry  V,  p.  83. 

"  The  king 's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold,  a  lad  of  life,  an  impb  of 
fame,  of  parents  good." 

Mr.  Steevens  (very  differently  indeed  from  Dr.  Johnson) 
sought  industriously  and  judiciously  for  the  meaning  of  Shake- 
speare's words,  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  tlie  same  terms 
by  other  antient  authors :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  Mr. 
Steevens  to  make  liima  most  perfect  editor  of  Shakespeare,  but 


'  "  LiMBUs— Non  occurrit  nunc  unde  verisimilius  deducam,  quam  a 
Xf»/?os,  quo  TQ  akfa  iraira  significari  Hcpychius  et  Suidas  testantur." — 
Vossius, 
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a  knowledge  of  his  own  primitive  language,  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Mr.  Steevens  tells  us, — '*  An  imp  is  a  Shoot,  in  its  primitive 
sense,  but  means  a  Son  in  Shakespeare.  In  Hollinshed,  p. 
951,  the  last  words  of  Lord  Cromwel  are  preserved,  who  says 
— 'And  after  him  that  his  sonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodlie 
IMPB,  may  long  reigne  over  you.'*' — • — And  again,  **The 
word  IMP  is  perpetually  used  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  and  other 
antient  writers,  for  progeny » 

'  And  were  it  not  thy  royal  imps 
Did  mitigate  our  pain. — ' 

Here  Fulwell  addresses  Anne  Bulleyne,  and  speaks  of  the 
young  Elizabeth.     Again,  in  the  Battle  0/  Alcazar,  1594  : 

'  Amurath,  mighty  emperor  of  the  East, 
That  shall  receive  the  imp  of  royal  race. — ' 

Impyyn  is  a  Welch  word,  and  primitively  signifies  a  Sprout, 
a  Sucker.  In  Newton^s  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587,  there 
is  a  chapter — on  shrubs,  shootes,  slippes,  young  imps,  sprays, 
and  buds/' 

Mr.  Steevens  needed  not  to  have  travelled  to  Wales,  for  that 
which  he  might  have  found  at  home.  Our  language  has  ab« 
solutely  nothing  from  the  Welch.  Imp  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Impan,  3b  Plant,  2b  Graft. 

" I  was  continually  a  fryer 

And  the  couentes  gardiner  for  to  graft  impbs 
On  limitors  and  listers,  lesynges  I  imped 
Tyll  they  beare  leaues  of  smowthe  speach." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  fol.  22.  p.  2. 

"  Imps  on  an  eldeme,  and  if  th3me  apple  be  swete 
Muchel  maruaile  me  thynketh." — Jbid,  pass.  10.  fol.  44.  p.  1. 

"  As  it  is  in  younge  and  tender  ymfes,  plantes,  and  twygges,  the 
whiche  euen  as  ye  bowe  them  in  theyr  youtlie,  so  wyll  they  eucrmore 
rcmayn." — Byrth  of  Mankynde,  fol.  54.  p.  2. 

["  And  also  for  the  love  which  thou  doest  beare 
To  th*  Heliconian  ymps,  and  they  to  thee  ; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most  deare." 

Spenser's  Verses  to  the  Earle  of  Oxenford, 

"  And  thou,  most  dreaded  imps  of  highest  Jove, 
Faire  Venus  sonne."  Faerie  Queene,  Prol.  to  1st  book. 
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"  That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazde. 
To  see  th'  unkindly  impbs,  of  heaven  aceurst. 
Devoure  their  dam."  Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  26. 

"  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  tmf,  was  but 
To  banish  oowardiEe  and  bastard  feare."*^/6itf.  cant.  S.  st.  S4. 

"  Well  worthy  ihpe,  said  then  the  ludy  gent. 
And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hand." — IHd,  cant.  9.  st.  6. 

"  And  thou,  faire  tmp,  sprong  out  from  English  race, 
How  ever  now  accounted  Elfins  sonne. 
Well  worthy  (loest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
To  aide  a  virgin  desolate  fordonne." — Ibid,  cant.  10.  st.  60. 

"  Now,  O  thou  sacred  MusCi  most  learned  dame, 
Fayre  tmpe  of  Phoebus  and  his  aged  bryde." 

Ibid.  cant.  11.  st.  5. 

"  Fayre  tmpbs  of  beautie,  whose  bright  shining  beames 
Adorne  the  world  with  like  to  heavenly  light." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  5.  st.  53. 

••  The  lirst  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect  and  beautie  without  peare, 
Matchable  either  to  that  tmpb  of  Troy, 
Whom  Jove  did  love  and  chose  his  cup  to  bearc. 
Or  that  same  daintie  lad,  which  was  so  deare 
To  great  Alcides."  Ibid.  cant.  12.  st.  7. 

*'  Fond  dame !  that  deem'st  of  things  divine 
As  of  humane,  that  they  may  altred  bee. 
And  chaung'd  at  pleasure  for  those  impes  of  thine." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  2.  st.  51. 

Helpe  therefore,  O  thou -sacred  impb  of  Jove, 

The  nourslingof  dame  Memorie  his  deare." — Ibid.  cant.  11,  st.  10. 

.         That  faire  city  (Cambridge)  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode. 

And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany."  Ibid.  st.  16. 

But  Belg^  with  her  sonnes  prostrated  low 

Before  his  feete,  in  all  that  peoples  sight ; 

Mongst  ioyes  mixing  some  teares,  mongst  wele  some  wo» 

Him  thus  bespake  :  O  most  redoubted  knight. 

The  which  hast  me,  of  all  most  \vretched  wight, 

lliat  earst  was  dead,  restored  to  life  againe, 

And  these  weake  ihpes  replanted  by  thy  might." 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant  11.  st.  16. 
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*'  Ye  sacred  imps  that  on  Parnasto  dwell. 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  learnings  threasures." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6,  cant.  1 .  st.  2. 

"  The  noble  tmfb,  of  such  new  service  fayne. 
It  gladly  did  accept."  Ibid.  cant.  2.  et.  38. 

"  That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  was  unknowne. 
More  brave  and  noble  knights  have  raysed  beene 
(As  their  victorious  deedes  have  often  showen. 
Being  with  fame  through  many  nations  blowen) 
Then  those  which  have  bene  dandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  imps  were  so  wen 
Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap. 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t'  all  honorable  hap." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant*  4.  st.  36. 
"  Brave  impb  of  Bedford,  grow  apace  in  bountie. 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy  countie." 

Spenser* 8  Ruines  of  Time. 
'*  The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill. 
That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  chiefe  ornament. 
And  learned  impes  that  wont  to  shoote  up  still. 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdomes  government." 

Spenser,  Teares  of  the  Muses, 
"  The  Norman,  th'  English,  and  Dardaniane, 
(O  royall  imps)  are  ioyned  by  thy  sire ; 
And  thou  fro  mothers  side  draw'st  blood  of  Dane." 

To  the  Prince  (Charles  1st)  his  highnes,  Welcome  home,  SfC, 
Ancient  Monuments,  by  William  Ulsle  of  Wilburgham,  Esquire 
to  the  King's  body,  st.  6.  Francis  Eglefield,  1638. 

*'  Then  shall  we  need  no  more  to  plant  vs  vines. 

Nor  them  to  prop,  to  spread,  to  prune,  to  rub ; 

Nor  send  beyond  seas  for  outlandish  wines ; 

But  in  our  fields,  about  each  humble  shrub. 

The  selfe-set  imp  shall  winde,  and  load  the  same 

With  purple  clusters,  all  of  deerest  name." — Ibid.  st.  21.] 


Grip — and  its  diminutive  grapplEi  the  past  participle  of 
Hrpipan,  prehendere. 

Mist — The  past  participle  of  OOiftian,  caligare". 


*  Minshew  derives  mist  from  the  Latin  Mistus.    "  Aer  enim  caligine 
et  densis  vaporibus  Mistus" 
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Bliss    1  The  past  participle  of  Bli/yian  and   BliJ^pan, 
Blith  /  lastari. 

Quick — The  past  participle  of  Gpiccian,  vivificare. 

Wizen — The  past  participle  of  Pijrnian,  arescere. 

Stiff — ^I'he  past  participle  of  Stippian,  rigere. 

^  I  The  past  participle  of  Diccian.  densare.  con- 

TlllCKET  >  ,       '^        '^  '^ 

^  I  densare. 

Thigh     J 

Thicket,  for  Thicked,  i,  e,  with  trees.  Thtgh  (gh  for 
ck)  is  sometimes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  Deoh  (for  Deoc) 
by  change  of  the  characteristic  letter. 

Witch    1  Skinner  inclines  to   suppose    wicked    derived 

Wicked  J  from  Viliatus:  and  Johnson,  that — "Perhaps  it 

is  a  compound  of  pic  (vile, bad)  and  Head, — Malum  caput,*^ — 

According  to  which  latter  wise  suppositioni  a  wicked  action 
means — a  malum  caput  action  :  but  nothing  is  too  ridiculous 
for  this  Undertaker.  Witch  is  the  past  tense,  used  as  a  par- 
ticiple, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  piccian,  incantare,  veneficiis 
uti.  And  wicked  i.  e.  witched  (k  for  ch)  is  the  same  past 
tense^  with  the  participial  termination  ed.  The  word  witch 
is  therefore  as  applicable  to  men  as  to  women. 

tt  WiTCHBs,  in  foretime  named  Lot-teliers,  now  commonly  called  sor- 
cerers.*' Catalogue  of  English  printed  Bookes,  1595. 

By  Andrew  Maunaell,  p.  122. 

Lot-teller ;  i.  e,  a  teller  of  covered  or  hidden  things, 

"  Wherof  came  the  name  of  Symonye  ?  Of  Symon  Magos,  a  grete 
WTTCHB." — Diue8  and  Pauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  16. 

"  Dauid  was  lyk  wyce  so  intanglld  in  the  snares  of  the  deuill,  that 
with  mouche  paine  he  could  quit  hym  self  from  the  wycchyi}  coupe 
that  the  deuill  had  ons  brought  hym." 

Declaracion  of  Christe,  By  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  zi. 

The  notions  of  enchantment,  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were 

Dr.  Th.  Hickes  supposes  it  to  be  Moist. 

And  according  to  Junius — "  Videtur  esse  a  fieiaroy,  quod  Hesychio 
exp.  eXaxttnoy,  nihil  enim  aliud  est  nebula,  quam  tenuissima  queedam 
ac  subtiUssima  pluvia." 
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universally  prevalent  with  our  ancestors,  who  attributed  all 
atrocious  actions  to  this  source  :  thus  attempting  to  cover  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  by  its  weakness^  and  the  depravity 
of  some  other  imaginary  beings.  So  run  our  indictments  to 
this  day  ;  in  which  the  crime  is  attributed  to  the  instigation  of 
the  Devil. 

^*  Latini  certe  comici,"  says  Junius,  ^'hominem  aperte  im- 
probum  atque  omnibus  invisum,  pari  prorsus  ratione,  dixerunt 
Ve^feficum,'' 

HiLDiNG — (like  Coward)  is  either  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  JiJ^tean,  inclinare,  curvare,  To  Baid  down,  To  Crouch 
or  To  Cower ;  (and  then  it  should  be  written  hilden)  or  it  is 
the  present  participle  J^yteinj  (J^yteanb)  of  the  same  verb. 

["  Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  8tept» 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hyldiko  hound.'* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  5.  st.  25.] 

"  A  base  slaue,  a  hilding  for  a  liuorie,  a  squires  cloth,  a  pantler." 

Cymbeline,  p.  378. 
"  *Tis  positiue  against  all  exceptions.  Lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lacquies,  and  our  pesants. 
Who  in  unnecessarie  action  swarme 
About  our  squares  of  hattaile,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe." — Henry  V,  p.  86. 

"  He  was  some  hikldino  fellow,  that  had  stolne 
The  horse  he  rode  on."  2nd  Part  Henry  IV,  p.  75. 

"  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to  't ;  let  him  have  his  way.  If  your 
lordshippe  finde  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 
Beleeue  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  owne  direct  knowledge,  he  is  a  most 
notable  coward:*  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  p.  243. 

Some  have  supposed  hilding  to  mean  Ilinderlitig  (if  ever 
there  was  such  an  English  word)  and  some  Hilderling ;  which, 
Spelman  says,  is  familiar  in  Devonshire.  It  is  true  that 
)l>ylbep  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  furnished 
by  this  same  verb,  and  means — a  croucher  or  cowerer\ 


>  S.  Johnson,  in  a  note,  act  2.  sc.  1.  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  tells  us  that 
hilding  means — "  a  low  wretch."  But  in  his  Dictionary  he  has  disco* 
vered  that  pilb  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  means  a  Lord :  and  that  "  perhaps 
Hilding  means  originally  a  little  Lord,  in  contempt  for  a  mail  that  has 
only  the  delicacy  or  bad  qualities  of  high  rank." 
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"  I  can  no 'more  but  here  outcast  of  al  welfare  abyde  the  daye  of  my 
dethe,  or  els  to  se  the  syght  that  myght  al  my  wbi.ltng  aorowea  T03rde» 
and  of  the  flod  make  an  ebhe." 

Testament  of  Lome,  fol.  304.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

''  The  mother  of  the  Soudon  wel  of  vices." 

Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  fol.  20.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  Christe  that  of  perfeccion  is  well." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol  fol.  34.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

•'  There  dwelt  a  tcrselet  me  fast  by 
That  seemed  wbl  of  all  gentilnesse." 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  27.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"The  holy  water  of  the  sacrament  of  baptisme,  the  water  that 
Welleth  oute  of  holy  church  which  stretcheth  to  two  seas  of  synnes.** 

Sir  T.  Move's  Workes,  p.  385. 

["  Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  wbllbo  forth  alway.*' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1*  st.  34. 

" About  the  fountaine 

Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well," 

Ibid.  cant.  7.  st.  4. 

"  All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh." — Ihidt  cant.  9.  st.  36. 

"And  with  intrusive  enmity  to  light. 
Welled  like  a  spring,  and  dimmed  the  orbs  of  sight." 

The  Maid  of  Snowdon,  By  Cumberland. 
edit.  1810.  p.  199.] 

Welkin  I  j^  the  Winter's  Tale,  act  1.  so.  1.  p.  278.    We 

w 


ELKIN|j^^^^    jy.^^^^^.^ 
IlKEL      >, 

I  have — 

HILE     J 


"  Come  (Sir  Page) 
Looke  on  me  with  your  wslkik  eye." 

On  which  passage  S.  Johnson  says  hardily,  as  usual ; 
''welkin  eye:  Blue  eye;  an  eye  of  the  Fame  colour  with 
the  WELKIN  or  sky/' 

And  this  is  accepted  and  repeated  by  Malone.  I  can  only 
say,  that  this  Note  is  worthy  of  them  both  ;  and  they  of  each 
other. 

Wrlkin  is  the  present  participle  pilli^enb,  or  Pealcyn^ 
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(i.  e«  volvens,  quod  volvit)  of  the  AngIo*>Saxon  verb  pillt^aiii 
Pealcan,  volvere,  revolvere.  Which  is  equally  applicable  to 
an  eye  of  any  colour — to  what  revolves  or  rolls  over  our  heads 
•—and  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  pealc^nbe  ea.  pealcenbe  p as, 

A  rolling  or  wandering  eye  is  no  uncommon  epithet : 

"  Come  hither,  pretty  maid,  with  the  black  and  rolling  eye." 

Here  is  a  black  pealcj'nb  or  wblkin  eye  :  and  indeed  the 
WELKIN,  or  that  which  is  rolled  about  over  our  heads,  is  some-* 
times  black  enough  ^ 

But  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Malone  probably  agree  with  Mr. 
Tyrwhitty  who,  in  the  advertisement  to  his  Glossary,  p.  iiii. 
says — ''  Etymology  is  clearly  not  a  necessary  branch  of  the 
duty  of  a  Glossarist  V 

Wheel,  quod  volvitur.  In  Anglo-Saxon  Dpeojl,* Dpeohl, 
Dpeopol,  (by  transposition,  for  peolij  or  peolj)  is  also  the 
past  participle  of  pilli^an. 


>  ["  As  gentle  shepheard  in  «weete  eventide. 
When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welkb  in  west. 
High  on  an  hill,  liis  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best.' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  23. 

"  Ne  ought  the  whblkt  pearles  esteemeth  hee. 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away." 

Spenser,  VirgiPs  Gnat, 
On  which  Mr.  Todd  gives  the  following  note  : 

"  The  WHiLK  or  wslk  is  a  shell-fish.  Perhaps  the  poet  introduced 
thb  adjective  in  the  sense  of  wreathed,  twisted,  as  that  shell-fish  ap- 
pears. Or  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  in  the  sense  of  whelkbo, 
that  is,  rounded,  or  embossed  j  from  whelk,  a  protuberance,  according 
to  Fluellen's  description  of  Bardolph's  face.  K.  Hen,  V,  '  His  face  is 
all  bubukles,  and  whklks,  and  knobs,'  &c. — ^Where  Mr.  Steevens  cites 
the  word  from  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense.' 

Methought  his  eyes 


f* 


** 


«< 


Were  two  full  moones :  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Homes  wealk'd  and  waved  like  the  enraged  sea." 

Lear,  p.  303.  col.  1. 
"  There  comes  proud  Phaeton  tumbling  thro'  the  clouds. 
Cast  by  his  palfreys  that  their  reigns  had  broke. 
And  setting  fire  upon  the  w bleed  shrouds." 

Drayton,  Barons  Wars,  book  6.  st.  39.1 
2n 
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"  Haile  to  thee»  Ladie :  and  the  grace  of  heauen. 

Before,  behinde  thee,  and  on  euery  hand 

Enwhbklb  thee  round."  Othello,  p.  316. 

"  Heaven's  grace  inwhul  ye : 

And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  The  Ptfyrim,  act  1.  se.  2. 

While^^^Iq  the  Anglo-Saxon  )3pile(for  Dpiol)  is  the  same 
past  participle.  We  say  indifferently— Walk  a  While — or — 
Take  a  Turn. 

["  And  commonly  he  would  not  heare  them  wbilist  an  hundred 
Buters  should  come  at  once." — R,  Aecham,  p.  19.] 

The  past  participle  of  Eypaiii  mercarii  To  Trqffick, 
To  Bargain,  To  Buy  or  SeiL 

Gooef-CHEAP  or  Bad'CUEAP,  i.  e.  Well  or  til  bargained^ 
bought  or  sold  :  such  were  formerly  the  modes  of  expression. 
The  modern  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good  cheap  ;  and 
therefore  omits  the  epithet  Good,  as  unnecessary. 

"  By  that  it  neghed  to  haruest,  new  corns  came  to  caaPiiro/' 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  fbl.  95.  p.  2. 

"  The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  haue  bought  me  lights 
as  Good  CHXAPX,  at  the  dearest  chandlers  in  Europe." 

let  Part  Henry  4.  act  3.  sc.  3. 

"To  CHOP  and  change •' — means  To  bargain  and  change. 

"  I  am  an  Hebrew  borne  by  byrth 
And  stolne  away  was  I, 
And  cnoFT  and  changds  as  bottdslaues  bee 

This  wretched  life  to  trye." — Genesie,  ch.  xl.  fol.  100.  p.  2. 

A  CHAP  or  CHAPMAN.— Any  one  who  has  trafficked. 

Wreck        |  Ppac,  Ppaec,  Ppec.     The  past  participle  of 
Wretch       I  ^KIKAN^*  ppican,  persequi,  affligere,  pu- 
*  Wretched  |  nire,  vindicare,  ulcisci,  laaderei  perdere.     The 
Rack  J  different  pronunciation  of  ch  or  ck  (coittmon 

tlirooghont  the  language)  is  the  only  difference  in  these  words. 
They  have  all  one  meaning.  And  though,  by  the  modern 
fashion,  they  are  now  differently  applied  and  differently  writ- 
ten ;  the  same  distinction  was  not  antiently  madet 
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"  Such  WRXCH  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleyne 
Thare  shal  be  take."  Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  196.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Other  thought  cometh  not  in  my  mynde,  but  gladnesse  to  thynke 
on  your  goodnesse  and  your  mery  chere,  frendes ;  and  sorowe  to  thynke 
on  your  wkechb  and  your  daunger." 

Testament  of  Low,  boke  1,  fol.  303.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

•'  My  sprete  for  ire  brynt  in  propir  tene. 
And  all  in  greif  thocht  cruell  vengeance  tak« 
Of  my  countre  for  this  myscheuous  wraik 
With  bitter  panis  to  wreik  our  harmes  smert." 

Dougloi,  booke  2.  p.  58. 

"  Vengeance  tuke  and  wraik  apoun  our  flote." 
^  /6ul.  booke  11.  p.  370. 

"  It  was  an  open  token  of  the  grete  offence  to  God  with  the  people 
of  £nglonde«  and  that  harde  wrbtchb  was  corny ng  but  yf  they  wolde 
amend  them.'* — Diues  and  Pauper,  Ist  Comm.  cap.  29. 

"  We  &holde  wepe  and  not  be  gladde  for  that  we  haue  soo  many 
martyrs,  and  nyght  and  daye  crye  mercy,  to  lett  wrbtchb." 

Ibid,  cap.  60. 

"  By  this  commaundement  he  forbedeth  us  wrathe  and  wrbtchb." 

Ibid,  5th  Comm.  cap.  6. 

"  You  haue  tresoured  wrath  and  wrbtchb  to  you  in  the  laste  dayes." 

Ibid.  8th  Comm.  cap.  18. 

*'  There  nis  sicke  ne  so^e,  ne  none  so  much  wbbtch 
That  he  ne  may  loue,  if  him  like." 

Vision  o/  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  18.  fol.  96.  p.  2. 

The  WBAOHB  walis  and  wryngis  for  this  worldis  wrak." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  8.  p.  228. 

Na  help  unto  thay  wrachit  folkis  I  socht 

Na  armour  sekitf  nor  thy  craft  besocht." — Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  255. 

"  Man  may  know  hymselfe  to  be  as  he  is  a  very  wrbcchio  and 
damnable  creature,  were  not  the  vertew  of  Christes  deathe." 

Declaracion  ofCKriste,  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  12. 

"  So  that  comes  and  frutis  gois  to  wraik 
Thiow  tht  cormpit  are."  Douglas,  booke  8.  p.  72. 

We  say — "  go  to  rack  and  ruin/' 

Smear — ^The  past  participle  of  6m;^pian,  ungere,  illlnere. 

Sheen — The  past  participle  of  Scinan,  splendere,  fulgere* 

2  n2 
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Hrarse  VFhe  past  participle  of  VSfjifT^n,  ornarei  pha- 
HuRST    J  lerare,  decorare'.     Hbarsb  is  at  present  only 
applied  to  an  ornamented  carriage  for  a  corpse. 

"  So  many  torches,  so  many  tapers,  so  many  black  gownes,  so  many 
mery  mourners  laughyng  under  black  hodes,  and  a  gay  hses." — Sir  T. 
Morct  De  QiMtuor  Novissimis,  p.  79 . 

["  But  leave  these  relicks  of  his  Hying  might 

To  decke  his  hsbcb,  and  trap  his  tomb-blacke  steed/' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  8.  St.  16.] 

HuRST  is  applied  only  to  places  ornamented  by  trees. 

"   ■■  The  courteous  forest  show'd 

So  just-conceived  joy,  that  from  each  rising  bubst. 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst» 
The  sylvans  in  their  songs  their  mirthful  meeting  tell.*' 

Poly-olhian,  song  2. 

Wile  "\  Menage  says — "  Guillb.     C'est  un  vieux  mot 

Guile  (  Frau^oisy  qui  signifie  ^ronipenV.      Lea  Angloia  di« 

Quilt  |  sent  encore  sL  present  gile  et  wile,  pour  trompt' 

Gull  J  rie.     II  est  difficile  de  savoir  s'ils  ont  empranti 

ce  mot  de  nous,  ou  si  nous  le  tenons  d'eux."     It  is  easily 

settled  between  them.      Neither  has  borrowed  this  word  from 

the  other.     They  both  hold  it  in  common  from  their  common 

Northern  ancestors :  though  Mer.   Casaubon  would  derive  it 

from  the  Greek  aioXoc.     In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Pijlian^  Ge- 

pi^lian,  Be-pi^lian,  means  To  conjure^To  divine,  consequently 

To  practise  cheat,  imposture  and  enchantment. 

Wile  (from  Ji^ijlian)  and  guile  (from  Ere-pi^han)  is  that 
by  which  any  one  is  deceived. 

Guilt  is  De-pi^leb,  Guiled^  Guird,  Guilt:  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Ire^pijlian.     And  to  find  guilt  in  any  one,  is  to  find 


^  Minshew  derives  hearbx  from  "  Ghneek,  apots,  i.  e.  a  lifting  up : 
for  the  Hearse  is  a  monument  or  emptie  tombe  erected  or  set  up  for 
the  honourable  memorie  of  the  dead." 

Junius  says — "  Medii  sevi  scriptt.  dicebatur  Herna,  quod  vulgo  for- 
tasse  ita  dictum  ab  A.-S.  Ape,  honor ;  vel  pepian,  laudare :  quod  in 
laudem  honoremque  defuncti  erigatur." 

Skinner — **  Nescio  an  a  Teut.  Hulse,  siliqua :  est  enim  cadaverb 
quasi  exterior  siliqua.  Hoc  Hulse,  credo  ortum  ab  A.-S.  Pelan,  tegere, 
q.  d.  tegumentum." 
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that  he  has  been  Guiled,  or,  as  we  now  say,  Be-guiled :  as 
Wicked  means  Witched,  or  Be-witched.  To  pronounce  guilt 
IS  indeed  to  pronounce  Wicked. 

Gull  is  the  past  tense  (formed  in  t6e  usual  manner,  by 
the  change  of  the  characteristic  letter)  and  means  merely  a 
'person  Guiled  or  Beguiled, 

At  this  day,  we  make  a  wide  distinction  between  Gull, 
the  past  tense,  and  guilt,  the  past  participle;  because  our 
modern  notions  of  enchantment,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft  are 
very  different  from  the  notions  of  those  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  words.  Gull  therefore  is  used  by  us  for  Guiled 
or  Beguiled  (subaud.  aliquem)  without  any  allusion  to  witch- 
craft. But  GUILT,  being  a  technical  Law-term,  keeps  its 
place  in  our  legal  proceedings,  as  the  instigation  of  the  Devil 
does;  and  with  the  same  meaning ^ 

F. — You  seem  to  have  confined  yourself  almost  entirely  to 
instances  of  the  change  of  the  characteristic  letters  i  and  v. 
And  in  those  you  have  abounded  to  satiety.  But  we  know 
that  the  verbs  with  other  characteristic  letters  change  in  the 


1  These  words  have  exceedingly  distressed  our  English  Etymologists. 
— Guilty,  Min&hew  says,  "  a  Belg.  Gelden,  i.  e.  luere,  solvere :  ut 
Reu9 — Res  enim  Reorum  petitur  in  judicio." 

Junius — "  If^lban  est  reddere,  solvere.  Atque  ita  J^yltij  vel  giltie 
proprie  dicetur,  qui  culpam  commissam  tenetur  solvere  vel  aere  vel  in 
corpore." 

Skinner — *'  A  verbo  Iiilban,  solvere.  Et  hoc  prorsus  ex  moribus 
priscorum  Germanorum;  qui  queevis  crimina,  imo  homicidiuni,  et,  quod 
vix  credideris,  etiam  regum  suorum  csedem,  mulctis  pecuniariis  expi- 
abant." 

QvLL — Mer.  Casaubon  derives,  by  a  most  far-fetched  allusion,  from 
yvXiOf,  pera  militaris.  Junius  and  Skinner  repeat  this  ;  and  have  no 
other  derivation  to  offer;  except  that  Junius  says — "  Mihi  tamen  Angl. 
ouLLnon  ita  longe  videtur  abire  a  Scot.  Ctd^e:  morari  blando  sermone, 
palpandoque  demulcere." 

"  Now  him  withhaldis  the  Phinitiane  Dido 
And  cul^eis  him  with  slekit  wordis  sle." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  p.  34.. 
"  And  sche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith. 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  cul^e  bayth."  > 

Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  266. 
"  The  cur  or  maists  he  hsldis  at  smale  auayle. 
And  cul^eis  spanjeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale.' 


ff> 
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is  the  past  participle  of  placian,  tepere,  tepescere.  And  lew« 
in  tlie  Anglo*Saxon  Ifihp  and  KMeop,  is  the  past  participle  of 
KMipan,  Tileopzu,  tepere,  fovere.  Nor  need  we  travel  with 
Skinner  to  the  Greek  Av<m  ;  "  quia  tepor  humores  resolvit  et 
cutim  aperit :"  nor  with  Jun^s  to  yXiapoc  from  ^^Xiacyw. 

To  say  lukb  or  lew  wakm  is  merely  saying  warm* 
WARM.  And  that  it  is  a  modern  pleonasm,  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Apocalyps  wilU  I  think,  con* 
yince  you. 

In  the  modem  Version  it  stands : — 

'*  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then,  because  thou  art  lukb- warm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

In  the  old  Version,  which  is  called  Wickliffe's,  it  is  thus 
given : — 

"  I  woot  thy  werkif>,  for  nether  thou  art  cold  nether  thou  art  hote. 
I  wolde  thou  were  cold  or  hoot,  but  for  thou  art  lew,  and  nether  cold 
nether  boot,  I  shal  bigynne  for  to  caste  the  out  of  my  mouth." 

In  the  Version  of  Edward  the  sixth,  it  runs  thus  :~- 

"  I  know  thy  workes,  that  thou  art  nether  colde  nor  hotte :  I  wolde 
thou  were  colde  or  hote.  So  then,  because  thou  arte  bbtwkkb  both, 
and  nether  cold  nor  hote,  I  wyll  spewe  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Plough  (A.-S.  plo^  and  plou).  Is  the  past  participle  of 
Plejjan,  incumbere. 

"  No  man  sendinge  his  bond  to  the  flouo,  and  biholdinge  agen,  is 
able  to  the  rewme  of  God." — Luke,  cap.  ix.  v.  62. 

Our  English  verb  To  Ply,  is  no  other  ihan  plejjan. 

"  Ppeoft  ne  beo  hunca.  ne  hapecepe.  ne  tseplepe,  ac  plejfi^e  (incnm- 
bat)  on  hif  bocum." — Camanes  sub  Edgaro,  R.  64. 

p  I  In  Loues  Labours  Lost,  p.  144.  Shakespeare  uses 

^  I  the  word  To  Kee/e. 

Cold  J 

*'  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owle 
To- whit,  to-who, 
A  merie  note. 
While  greasie  lone  doth  keblb  the  pot." 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us — ^'  To  Kcele  the  pot; 
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is,  to  cool ;  but  in  a  particular  manner :  It  is — ^To  stir  the 
pottage  with  the  ladle,  to  prevent  the  boiling  over." 

Mr,  Steevens  too  thinks  that  Keele  means  cooling,  in  a 
particular  manner^  But  his  manner  differs  from  Dr.  Farmer's, 
— He  says — "  Mr.  Lambe  observesy  in  his  notes  on  the  an- 
cient metrical  history  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  that  it  is  a 
common  thing  in  the  North^  for  a  maid  servant  to  take  out  of 
a  boiling  pot  a  wheen  i.  e.  a  small  quantity,  viz.  a  porringer  or 
two  of  broth,  and  then  to  fill  up  the  pot  with  cold  water.  The 
broth  thus  taken  out  is  called  the  Keeling  wheen.  In  this 
manner  greasy  loan  Keeled  the  pot." 

That  Mr.  Malone  should  repeat  all  this,  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful ;  it  is  perfectly  to  his  taste.  But  it  is  really  lamentable, 
that  two  such  intelligent  men  as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Steevens 
should  expose  themselves  thus  egregiously.  Who,  or  what, 
informed  them,  that  To  Keele  meant  To  stir  with  a  ladle,  or, 
To  take  out  a  porringer  or  two  ? 

There  are  very  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
To  Keel,  without  the  least  allusion  to  ladles  or  porringers. 

"  Sende  Lazarus,  that  he  dippe  the  laste  part  of  his  fynger  in  watir 
and  KBLB  my  tunge."— Z>tiAe,  cap.  16.  v.  24. 

"  To  the  louer^  Ouide  wrote. 
And  taught,  if  loue  be  to  hote. 
In  what  maner  it  shulde  akelb." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  77.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

In  the  Castel  of  Helth,  by  Syr  Thomas  Elyot,  book  3.  fol. 
73.  he  says — "  Onyons,  lekes,  fynally  all  thynges  whyche 
heateth  to  moche,  keleth  to  moch,  or  drieth  to  moche."  And 
Malone  himself  knew,  that  in  Marston's  What  you  will,  was 

the  following  passage, "  Faith,  Doricus,  thy  braine  boyles; 

Keel  it.  Keel  it,  or  all  the  fat 's  i'  the  fire.*' 

So  in  the  Vision  of  Fierce  Ploughman, 

**  Vesture,  from  chbtlb  to  saue."  Pass.  2.  fol.  4.  p.  2. 

**  And  the  carfuU  may  crye  and  carpen  at  the  gate 
Both  a  hungerd  and  a  furste,  and  for  chbls  quake." 

Pass.  11.  fol.  46.  p.  1. 

"  Bothe  hungry  and  a  calb."  Pass.  19.  fol.  103.  p.  ]. 

"  And  syth  they  chosen  chblb  and  cheitif  pouertie 
Let  them  chewe  as  they  chosen."  Pass.  21.  fol.  115.  p.  1. 
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reads  dumb'd.  Thia  reading  Mr.  Malone  approves,  adopts, 
and  calls  a  correction.  But  there  needs  here  no  alteration. 
DuMBB  is  the  past  tense  of  Daeman,  Demman,  and  means 
Dammed^  i.  e.  Obstructed^  or  stopped. — **  What  I  would  ba?e 
spoke,  was,  in  a  beastly  manner,  obstructed  by  him." 

Dumb  was  formerly  written  dome  and  dum  ;  without  tbe  b. 

"  He  became  bo  confuse  he  cunneth  not  loke. 
And  as  domb  as  death." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  11.  fol.  47.  p.  2. 

"  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselues  do  know» 
Shew  you  sweet  Cssar's  wounds,  poor  poor  dum  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speake  for  me."  Julius  Ctesar,  p.  123.  col.  2. 

And  Junius,  whose  authority  may  be  much  better  relied  on 
than  his  judgement,  tells  us,  and  bids  us  remark  it — *'  Quod 
in  Cantabrigiensis  publicse  bibliotbecse  codice  msto  melioris 
not^B,  Matth.  xii.  22,   Luc.  i.  22.  bum  scribitur.*' 

Dull  1  Dull  (or  as  it  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  bol)  hebes; 

Dolt  j  is  derived  by  Mer.  Casaubon  from  SovXoc,  senrus. 
''  Notissima  (says  he)  est  Aristotelis  opinio,  SovXovc  esse  a 
uatura,  qui  scilicet  «coftvciii^ov<Tc  rov  Aoyov  roaovrov,  oo-ok  aurOa- 
veadoiy  aWa  ^f|  €)^eci' :  quos  etiam  ad  corporis  ministeria  natos 
a  bestiis  usu  fiiKpov  wapaXXaTreiv  sancit.*' 

Skinner  would  derive  dull  from  Dolian,  pati,  sustinere, 
tolerare ;~-"  Qui  enim  obtusi  sensus  sunt,  injurias  et  quaslibet 
vexationes  aequiore  animo  patiuntur."  But  dull,  bol,  is  the 
regular  past  tense  of  bpelian,  bpolan,  hebere,  hebetare.  And 
dolt,  i.  e.  Dulled  (or  bol-eb,  bol'b,  bolt)  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb. 

«  Oh  gull,  oh  DOLT,  as  ignorant  as  durt." — OtkeOo,  p.  337. 

Though  the  verb.  To  Dull,  is  now  out  of  fashion,  it  was 
formerly  in  good  use. 

"  I  dulls  under  your  disciplyne." 

Rom,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  143.  p.  1.  ooL  1. 
"  For  thou^  the  best  harpour  on  lyue 
Wold  on  the  best  sowned  ioly  haipe 
That  euer  was,  with  al  his  iyngers  fyue 
Touche  aye  o  strynge,  or  aye  o  waxble  harpe. 
Were  his  nayles  poynted  neuer  so  shaipe. 
It  shulde  make  euery  wight  7b  dullb." 

Troyhs,  boke  2.  fol.  168.  p.  1.  coL  2. 
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"  For  elde,  that  in  my  Bpirite  ovllbtb  me, 
Hath  of  endyting  al  the  subtelte 
Welnigh  berafte  out  of  my  remembraunce." 

Complaynt  of  Venus,  fol.  344.  p.  1;  col.  2. 

"Myrth  and  gladnesse  conforteth  men  in  Goddea  seruyce^  and 
heuynesse  dullbtb  and  letteth  all  maner  lykinges." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  3d  Comm.  cap.  18. 

"  Her  syght  sholde  haue  be  derked,  and  her  herynge  sholde  haue 
DULLsn  more  and  more."    • 

A  Morning  Remembraunce  of  Margarete  Countesse  of  Rychemonde^ 

By  /.  Fyaeher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

["I  demaund  one  thyng ;  whan  myne  understandyng  is  dulled  in 
that  I  haue  to  dooe,  and  whan  my  memory  ia  troubled  in  that  I  haue 
to  determyne,  and  whan  my  bodye  is  compassed  with  dolours*  and  whan 
my  heart  is  charged  with  thoughtes,  and  whan  I  am  without  knowlege, 
and  whan  I  am  set  about  with  perils ;  wher  can  I  be  better  accompa- 
nied than  with  wise  men,  or  els  red3mg  among  bokes?" 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Printed  by  Berthelet. 
London,  1559.  sect.  30.] 

"  Sluggyshnes  dullsth  the  body." 
"  Sorowe  dullbtb  the  wylle." 

Castell  ofHelth,  fol.  44.  p.  2.  and  fol.  64.  p.  2. 

["  Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits." 

The  Tempest,  Malone's  edit.  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  65.]] 

"  As  well  his  lord  may  stoope  t'  advise  with  him. 
And  be  prescribed  by  him,  in  afiieures 
Of  highest  consequence,  when  he  is  oull'o 
Or  wearied  with  the  lesse." 

B,  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  act  1.  sc.  7. 

«' Cunning  calamity. 

That  others  gross  wits  uses  to  refine. 

When  I  most  need  it,  duls  the  edge  of  mine." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

[*'  Sir  Martin.  There 's  five  shillings  for  thee :  What,  we  must  en- 
courage good  wits  sometimes. 

Warner.  Hang  your  white  pelf:  Sure,  sir,  by  your  largess,  you 
mistake  me  for  Martin  Parker,  the  bellad-maker ;  your  covetousness 
has  ofliended  my  muse,  and  quite  dull'o  her." 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all:  By  Dryden,  act  5.  sc,  1.] 
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OntB  (rKS^B)  The  past  tense  and  therefore  past  partici- 
ple of  rKAKAN,  fodere. 

Grudge,  written  by  Chaucer  oauTCHBy  oruchb,  and  in 
some  copies  groche. 

"  A  lytel  3rre  in  his  herte  ylafte 
He  gan  to  ortttchbn  and  blamen  it  a  lyte." 

Reues  ProL  fol.  15.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  At  thende  I  had  the  best  in  eche  degre 
By  sleight  or  force,  or  by  some  maner  thing. 
As  by  contynuall  murmure  or  qbutghtxo." 

Wife  of  Bathes  ProL  fol.  36.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  What  ayleth  you  to  grutchb  thus  and  grone  ?** — Ihtd.  col.  2. 

"  And  sayne  the  Pope  is  not  worth  a  pease 
To  make  the  people  ayen  him  qruchb"— or  qboohx. 

Phughmatu  TaU,  fol.  99.  p.  1.  coL  3. 

Mer.  Casaubon  derives  this  word  from  yoyyuj^cu,  murmuro. 

Minshew,  from  the  Latin  grunnire. 

Junius,  from  ypii2^ctv,  hiscere>  mutire* 

Skinner,  from  the  French  Grugevy  briser.  And  Oruger 
{torn  cruciari :  ''  quia  qui  alicui  iuvtdet,  aliena  felicitate  cm- 
ciatur." 

S.  Johnson  will  have  it  either  from  the  French  Gruger^  or 
from  the  Welch  Orugnach,  or  from  the  Scotch  Grunigh,  or — 
rather  from  Grudgeona! — ^'  Grudgeons  being  (as  he  says)  the 
part  of  corn  that  remains  after  the  fine  meal  has  passed  the 


sieve." 


A  GRUDGE  is  the  past  participle  of  )3peopian  (He-hpeop- 
jan)  15/ieoppan,  Ije-hpeopi^ian,  dolere,  ingemiscere,  pceni- 
tere. 

Drudge — (DpooT,  Dpuje)  The  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  Dpeojaiiy  De-bpeo^an,  agere,  tolerare,  pati,  suf- 
ferre.     Dpeo^enb,  the  present  participle. 

Smooth — (jnnaeV)  The  past  participle  of  j^meSian^  polirei 
planare. 

Junius  derives  this  word  from  9/ua6>,  trfiet^j  tffjLU)  t  and  Skinner 
from  naioc* 
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Mad      1  18  merely  COsdtt,  CDasb  (d  for  r),  the  past  tense 
Matto  J  and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  CDe- 
ran,  soniniare.  To  Mete,  To  Dream. 

The  verb>  To  Mete,  was  formerly  in  common  use* 

"  I  fell  eftsones  a  elepe,  and  sodainly  me  mbttb  K" 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  20.  fol.  103.  p.  12. 

"  And  eke  I  sayd,  I  mbttb  of  him  all  nyght 
And  al  was  fals,  I  Dremed  of  bun  right  naught." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prol.  fol.  36.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone, 
He  downe  on  his  beddes  fete  him  sette, 
And  firste  he  gan  to  sike,  and  efte  to  grone. 
And  thought  aye  on  her  so  withouten  lette. 
That  as  he  satte  and  woke^  his  spirite  mbtb 
That  he  her  Saugh." — Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  159.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  As  he  satte  and  woke,  his  spirite  mkte  that  he  her  saugh.'^ 
—This  I  take  to  be  a  clear,  though  not  a  physiological,  de- 
scription of  Madness* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  physiological  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  madness  and  of  dreaming ;  in  order 
to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  name,  as  I  have  explained  it. 
But  I  may  give  you  a  short  extract  from  the  ingenious  obser- 
vations on  Insanity,  by  Mr.  John  Haslam.  1798* 

"  Some  who  have  perfectly  recovered  from  this  disease,  and  who  are 
persons  of  good  understanding  and  liberal  education,  describe  the  state 
they  were  in.  as  resembling  a  Dream." 


1  [Mette  is  here  used  impersonaUy,  as  the  case  of  the  pronoun  shows. 
See  the  instances  in  Lye,  and  the  Additional  Note  on  English  Imper- 
sonal Verbs. — ^Ed.] 

^  ["  Dubbio  cosl  s*  aggira 
Da  nn  torbido  riposo 
Chi  si  deBt6  tidor : 
Che  desto  ancor  delira 
Fra  le  sognate  forme ; 
Che  non  sa  ben  se  dorme, 
Non  sa  se  veglia  ancor." 

Metastasio,  La  Clemenza  dt  Tito,  att.  2.  sc.  7. 
«« ■■  gli  amanti 

Sognano  ad  occhi  aperti.^«>^/(tU  JSenobia,  att.  2.  sc.  1.] 
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And  our  valaable  friend  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  beantifnl  poem, 
The  Plea$Hre$  of  Memory,  has  this  note  : 

"  When  sleep  has  suspended  the  organs  of  sense  from  their  offiee, 
memory  not  only  supplies  the  mind  with  images,  hut  assists  in  thdr 
combination.  And  even  in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is  resigned 
over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past  per« 
ceptions,  and  awakens  that  train  of  thought  which  was  fonneily  most 
fomiliar." 

The  Italian  matto,  is  this  same  Angio*Saxon  participle 
COxXX,  with  the  Italian  terminating  vowel.  The  decided 
opinion  of  Menage  and  Junius,  that  matto  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  fgaraioc,  is  overruled  in  my  mind,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  word  matto  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Italian  language :  for  the  Greek  derivatives,  in  that 
language,  proceed  to  it  through  the  Latin.  And  in  the  Latin 
there  is  nothing  which  resembles  matto. 

Smug* — is  the  past  participle  of  Sraae^an,  fmeajan,  de- 
liberare,  studere,  considerare.  Applied  to  the  person  or  to 
dress,  it  means  studied ;  that  on  which  care  and  attention  have 
been  bestowed. 

"  I  will  die  brauely,  like  a  smuggb  bridegroom." — Lear,  p.  304. 
"  A  beggar,  that  was  us'd  to  come*  so  smug  apon  the  mart/' 

Merchant  of  Vemee,  p.  173. 
"  A  young  smug,  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow/' 

B,  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim. 
"  Fie,  Sir,  so  angry  upon  your  wedding  day ! 
Go,  SMUG  yourself,  the  maid  will  come  anon." 

B.  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleas' i, 
"  Go  in,  and  dress  yourself  smug,  and  leave  the  re^t  to  me." 

Wycherfy,  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  4.  sc.  1. 

Proud  (Anglo-Saxon  iPput)  The  past  participle  of  Pp^- 
rian,  snperbire. 

Safe — ^formerly  written  saffe  ;  The  past  participle  of  the 
verb  To  Save. 


>  "  £  Uteris  vocis  xoafios  fieri  potuit  aftOKos  ;  atque  inde  Smudc,  Sed 
ItaUs  Smoccare  est  emimgere :  quasi  Exmucare,  Ita  nimirum  solent 
uti  s,  tanquam  prsepositione  inseparabili,  ex  8e  Latino ;  quasi  SewnC" 
care,  mucum  separate.  Sed  tam  multis  non  est  opus :  cum  facillima 
derivatione  peti  possit  ex  auata,  efieta,  afjua,  aftri^w,  abstergo,  deteigo." 
'^Juniue.     [Sec  note  on  Snite,  p.  395. — Eo.'] 
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"  He  liir  wymple  fonde  blodie, 
And  wende  a  best  had  hir  slayne, 
^      Where  as  hym  ought  be  right  fayne. 
For  she  was  saffb  right  beside." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  56.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Than  his  dyscyples  sayd  to  Cryste,  Lorde,  who  may  than  lie  savb  ?" 

Diues  and  Pauper,  0/ Holy  Pouerte,  cap.  5. 

LowN    K}'^^  (^"  Dntch  Laag)  is  the  past  parti(iiple  of  the 
LowT  J  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Licjan,  jacere,  cubare. 

Of  this  past  tense  (according  to  their  common  custom)  our 
ancestors  made  the  verb  To  Low  :  or  To  make  Low. 

"  Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable, 

And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable. 

For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  loweth." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  177.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  god  of  Loue,  ah  benedicite, 

Howe  mighty  and  ho  we  great  a  lorde  is  he. 

For  he  can  make  of  lowe  hertes  hye. 

And  of  hye  lowe. 

He  can  make  within  a  lytel  stounde 

Of  sicke  folke,  hole,  fresshe  and  sounde, 

And  of  hole  he  can  make  seke. 

Shortly  al  that  euer  he  wol  he  may, 

Agaynst  hym  dare  no  wyght  say  nay. 

For  he  can  glad  and  greue  whom  hym  lyketh. 

And  who  that  he  wol,  he  loweth  or  syketh.*' 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale,  fol.  350.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  The  prayer  of  hym  that  loweth  hym  in  his  prayer,  thyrleth  the 
clowdes," — Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Whan  he  is  waxen  and  roted  in  pryde  and  in  mysuse  of  ly uy nge, 
it  is  full  harde  to  lows  hym  or  to. amende  hym.'* 

Ibid,  4th  Comm.  cap.  10. 

*•  ITiey  lyue  forth  in  pryde  and  not  lowe  them  to  God,  ne  pray  to 
God  for  helpe." — Ibid,  5th  Comm.  cap.  3. 

"  For  al  this  Adam  repented  hym  not,  ne  wolde  axe  mercy,  ne  lowe 
him." — Ibid,  6th  Comm.  cap.  25. 

2  o 
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Of  this  verb  To  Low,  the  past  participle  is  indiffereDtiy 
either  Low-en,  Low'n,  lown  ;  or  Louhedj  Low*d,  lowt,  (t 
for  D.) 

"We  ehould  bare  both  Lord  and  lown,  if  the  peeubh  baggage 
would  but  giue  way  to  customers." 

Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  act  4.  sc.  6. 

"  ■  I  haue  belyed  a  lady, 

The  princease  of  this  country,  and  the  ayre  on 't 
Reuengingly  enfeebles  me,  or  Could  this  carle, 
A  very  drudge  of  natures,  haue  subdu'de  me 
In  my  profession  ?  Knighthoods  and  Honors  (borne 
As  I  weare  mine)  are  titles  but  of  scome. 
If  that  thy  gentry  (Britaine)  go  before 
This  LOWT,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  oddes 
Is,  that  we  scarse  are  men,  and  you  are  goddes." 

Cymheline,  p.  392.  col.  1. 

You  will  observe  that,  of  this  participle  lowt,  we  have 
again  made  another  verb,  viz.  To  Lowt,  To  do  or  To  bear  one's 
self  as  the  Lowed  person,  i.  e.  the  lowt,  does. 

Slack 

Slouch 

Slough 

Slug   > 

Slow 
Sloven 

Slut 

"  The  noblest  of  the  Greekes  that  there  were 
Upon  her  shulders  caryed  the  here 
With  SLAKB  pace." — Kny^htea  Tale,  fol.  10.  p.  9.  eol.  2. 


(in  the  Anglo-Saxon  flaec,  |^leac,  floj,  fiaep, 
fleap,  flap)  are  all  the  same  past  tense  and 
therefore  past  participle  (differently  pronounced 
and  written)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  j^Ieaciani 
j-leacjian,  flacian  (a  broad)  tardare,  remittere, 
relaxarcy  pigrescere. 


Slouch,  flaec — (ch  for  k)  i.  e.  a  $low  (pace.) 

Slough,  j'loj — (gh  for  ch)  i.  e.  slow  (water.) 

Sldg,  floj — (g  for  k)  i.  e.  slow  (reptile.) 

Slow,  flap — (w  foro.) 

Such  changes  of  pronunciation  nre  perpetaal  and  unifora) 
throughout  the  whole  longuage*    . 

Slow-en,  sloven,  sloven  ;  und  slow*ei>,  sLow']»,  sloco, 
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SLouTy  slut;  are  the  past  participles  of  the  verb  Slapian,  To 
Slow,  i.  e.  To  make  Slow,  or-cause  to  be  Slow\  There  is  no 
reason,  but  the  fashion,  for  the  distinction  which  is  at  present 
made  betyveen  sloven  and  slut,  by  applying  the  former  of 
these  words  to  males  only,  and  the  latter  only  to  females  :  and 
we  are  sure  that  distinction  did  not  prevail  formerly:  for 
Gower  and  Chaucer  apply  slut  to  males. 

"  Among  thes6  other  of  sloutes  kinde 
Which  all  labour  set  behinde. 
And  hateth  all  besines. 
There  is  yet  one,  which  Idelnes 
Is  cleped. 

In  wynter  doth  he  nought  for  colde. 
In  somer  male  he  nought  for  hete ; 
So,  whether  that  he  frese  or  swete. 
Or  be  he  in,  or  be  he  out. 
He  woll  ben  ydell  all  about : 
For  he  ne  woll  no  trauaile  take 
To  ride  for  his  ladies  sake."       Gower,  lib.  3.  fol.  69.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Why  is  thy  lorde  so  blotlychb  ^  I  the  pray. 
And  is  of  power  better  clothes  to  bey  V* 

ProL  of  Chanons  Yeman,  fol.  59.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

Lore — ^The  past. participle  of  Laejian,  docere. 

Home — The  past  participle  of  J3aeman,  coire. 

Hone — (petrified  wood)  the  past  participle  of  JSasnan^ 
lapidescere. 

[Gown — from  Uynan,  Ce-hynan,  humiliare,  To  bring 
down  to  the  ground.  Past  participle  Gehon,  Gehun.  N.6. 
Anglo-Saxon  substantive  Tiyn^,  i.  e.  that  which  humbleih^  or 
bringeih  down  to  the  ground. 


'  ["  Lookt  on  by  ech  the  stately  ladle  goes. 

But  lookes  on  none,  and  to  the  king  she  came. 
Nor,  for  he  angry  seemes,  one  steppe  she  slowes." 

Godfrey  of  Bullotgne,  Translated  By  R,  C. 

p.  58.  cant.  2.  st.  19. 
"  Mirata  da  ciascun  passa,  e  non  mira 
L'  altera  donna,  e  innanzi  al  re  se  'n  viene. 
N^,  perche  irato  il  vegg^a,  il  piferitira."] 

«  Mr.  Urry  reads  slottish  ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  sluttieu.  4 

2  o  2 
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Ilalian,  gonna.  Menage  says  well — "Lo  tango  d'origine 
Tedesca  ;  leggendosi  in  Luitprando  Gtinata^  i$l  est,  pellicea 
Saxonia.  L'  ebbero  gl'  Italiani  da'  Longabardi  ;  e  i  Greci 
nioderni  da  gl'  Italiani."] 

Loan — ^The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  l2l«- 
nan,  Laenani  To  Lend,  formerly  written  To  Lene. 

"  Yf  a  man  lenb  awaye  an  other  mannes  good  without  assent  of 
him." — "  In  the  lbntnge  he  useth  an  other  mannes  good  ajenst  his 
wyl." — Diues  and  Fauper,  7th  Comm.  cap.  8. 

"  Yf  wynnynge  come  frely  to  the  lenbr  for  his  lkntngb  without 
couenaunt." — "  Yeue  ye  your  lonb  hopynge  noo  wynnynge." — "  The 
usurer  selleth  togydre  the  thynge  that  he  lbnbth." — Ibid.  cap.  24. 

Foam — paem ;  the  past  participle  of  Faeman,  spuniare  *. 

BROAD*^ 

Board  I  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Bpa^ban, 

Brid      I  dilatare,  propalare,  dispalare,  ampliare. 

Bird    J 

Fowl.  As  Bird,  so  fowl,  (A.-S.  pujel,)  by  a  similar  but 
not  quite  so  easy  and  common  a  metathesis,  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Fliojan,  pioljan,  piojian,  volare. 

Shock — ^The  past  participle  of  Scacan,  To  Shake. 

"  And  after  that  himselfe  he  suokb 
Wherof  that  all  the  halle  quoke." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  139.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  In  the  dyenge  of  Ihesu  the  erth  groned  and  snoKC." 

Nycodemvs  Gospcll,  ch.  8. 
"  Whan  I  herde  the  commaundement  of  his  worde,  I  trembled  and 
SHOKE  for  drede." — Ibid,  ch.  15. 

"  The  erthe  shokb  so  and  trembled  that  they  Sonke  downe  in  to 
helle." — Diues  and  Pauper,  6th  Comm.  cap.  16. 

'*  The  8 terry  heuen  me  thought  shokb  with  the  shout." 

Skelton,  p.  57. 


1  "  FoME,  quibusdam  videtur  dicta  quasi  Vome ;  quod  sit  quasi  qui- 
dam  vomitus  aquae  violento  motu  concitatK  ac  velud  ferventis.  U^^ 
notundum  quod  Chaucero  in  Angl.  translatione  Boethiane  Consola- 
tionis,  Vomes  sunt  spurns.  '  Setiger  spumis  humeros  notavit.'  '  fbe 
bristled  Bore  markt^d  with  Vomes  the  shulders  of  Hercules.'  " — JuniuS' 

Skinner  thinks  pa?m  is  from  the  Latin  Fumus,  "  Spuma  enim  i^* 
rescens  instar  fumi  vel  nebulae  est ;  certe  proximum  ei  raritatis  gnidum 
obtinet." 
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•*  The  frere  arose. 
But  I  suppose 
Amased  was  his  hed. 
He  SHOKB  his  eares. 
And  from  grete  feares 
He  thought  hym  well  a  fled."  Sir  T.  Move's  Worka. 

Doom — The  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  De- 
man,  jadicare,  censere,  decernere,  To  Deem. 

"  Whan  I  Deme  domes,  and  do  as  trouth  teacheth." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  16.  fol.  77.  p.  1. 

"  Than  sayd  Pilate,  Take  hym  in  to  your  synagoge  and  deme  thare 
on  hym  your  lawe." — Nycodemus  Gospell,  ch.  3. 

**  God  ruleth,  dbmeth  and  gouemeth  all  mankynde  &c. — whoos 
BOMBS  and  ordenaunces  passe  mannes  wytte." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  19. 

"  None  of  us  can  tel  what  deth  we  be  dbmed  to." 

Sir  T.  More,  De  Quatuor  Nbvissimis,  p.  84. 

Roof- — In  the  Anglo-Saxon  J3jiop,  the  past  participle  of 

|]>paspnan,  sustinere. 

MinsheWy  Junius  and  Skinner  derive  it  from  the  Greek 

o/oo<^oc. 

Woof  1  are  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  Pepan, 
Weft  J  texere,  obvolvere,  tegere.   To  Weave, 
Proof      1  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Reproof  J  To  Preve  and  To  Repreve. 

"  Euery  seruaunt  is  bound  en  to  wame  his  lorde  of  the  harme  that  is 
done  to  his  lorde  in  his  oflpyce  for  good  fayth  and  saluacyon  of  his  owne 
persone  &c.  yf  he  can  prbub  them  he  is  bounde  to  telle  them  to  his  lorde, 
yf  his  lord  is  pacyent  and  resonable  and  not  to  cruell,  and  yf  he  cannot 
pbeub  them  he  is  not  bounde  to  telle  them." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  2d  Comm.  cap.  13. 
'  "  Commende  vertues  and  despyse  vyces,  Chese  truthe  and  lette  false- 
hode,  commende  heuen  blysse,  and  ghoostly  thynges  and  refbeue 
pompe  and  pryde  of  this  worlde." — Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  10. 

Breed 

-Dp  J>The  past  participle  of  Bpeban,  fovere. 

Brat 
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Saw — (Any  thing,  something)  said.     The  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  Sae^^an,  j^ejan,  j-ecjan,  dicere,  2  o  Say. 

'*  Experyence  accordeth  with  this  saws  of  the  apostle." 

Dines  and  Pauper,  0/  Holy  Pouerte,  cap.  1. 
"  By  comon  sawss  of  clerkes  God  in  the  fyrste  commaundement 
forbedeth  thre  pryncypal  synnes." 

Ihid.  let  CoBun.  cap.  37. 
"  Than  they  that  shal  be  dampned  shall  saye  a  saws  of  6orowe  that 
neuer  shall  haue  ende." — Ibid,  8th  Comm.  cap.  15. 

"  Some  doctours  of  Law 
Some  learned  in  other  saw."  Skelton^  p.  203. 

["  So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right. 

And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powrfuU  saw." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe,} 
**  Yea  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
He  wipe  away  all  triviall  fond  records. 
All  sawbs  of  bookes.*'  Hamiet,  p.  258. 

"  When  all  aloud  the  winde  doth  blow. 
And  coffing  drownes  the  parsons  saw." 

Loues  Labours  Lost,  p.  144. 

[So 

Such 

Talis 

Qualis  j 

Talis  and  qualis  are  conipound  words  t  the  first  part  of 
these  compounds  are  the  Greek  re  and  jcoi,  which  both  signify 
Afid : — re^illius — icai-illiuSy  i.  e.  and  of  this-r— and  of  that.] 

Talk       ")  A  tale,  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Re-tail  j  verb  Tellan^  something  told.  To  sell  by  talk, 
i.  e.  by  numeration,  not  by  weight  or  measure,  but  by  the 
number  told. — Retail,  told  over  again. 
Hand  1  Hint^  something  taken.  Hand,  that  limb  by 
Hint  >which  things  are  taken.  The  past  tense  and  past 
Handle  J  participle  of  r>entan,  capere,  To  take  hold  of. 

"  And  with  that  word,  his  scherand  swerd  als  tyte 
Hynt  out  of  scheith,  the  cabyll  in  tua  gan  smyte." 

Douglas,  booke  4.  p.  120* 

"  This  sayand  with  richt  hand  has  scho  htnt 
The  bare,  and  cuttis  in  tua  or  that  scho  stynt."         JbU,  p.  l*'^' 


So  (for  sa)  the  past  participle  of  j^ae^an.   So,  i.  e. 

in  the  said  manner. 
Such — So  each  :  i.  e.  in  the  said  manner  Each. 
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So  HANPLE  or  Iland'de/,  is  a  small  part  taken  hold  of. 

"  He  would  gladly  catche  holde  of  some  small  uandbll  to  kepe  hys 
money  fast,  rather  then  help  his  frendes  in  their  necessitie." 

Sir  T/More,  Supplicucion  of  Soules,  p,  330. 

Fang      1  Fang,  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  JPen* 

FiNGBR  J  jan,  capere,  prehendere. 

Finger,  i.e.  penjeji,  quod  prehendit. 

Speech — Any  thing  spoken,  and  the  faculty  by  which  any 
thing  is  spoken.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  fpaec, 
j^paece,  of  f  pecan,  To  Speak,  The  indifferent  pronunciation 
of  CH  or  CK  pervades  the  whole  language. 

FetcH|  (A.-S.  paec)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  Feccatii  fraude  acquirerej  adducere. 

["  Yet  since  so  obstinate  grew  their  desire. 
On  a  new  nrcH  (f  accord  them)  he  relide." 

Godfrey  of  Buihigne,  cant.  5.  st.  72.] 

Thack    1  (A.-S.  Dae)  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
Thatch  J  of  Decan,  tegere. 

"  Thy  turphie  mountaines,  where  Hue  nibling  sheepe. 
And  flat  medes  thbtchd  with  stouer,  them  to  kepe." 

Tempest,  act  4.  sc.  1.  p.  14. 
"  A  well-built  gentleman ;  but  poorly  thatcht." 

B,  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  act  1 .  sc.  1 . 


Lace 

Latch 

Latchet 

Luck 

Clutch 

Clutches 


Lace  and  Latch  are  the  past  tense  and  past 
V  participle  of  Laeccan,  Laec^an,  Laeccean, 
prehendere,  apprehend  ere. 


"  A  stronger  than  I  shal  come  aftir  me^  of  whom  I»  kneelinge,  am 
not  worthi  to  unbynde  the  lack  of  hise  shoon." — Mark,  ch.  1. 

"  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose." — Ibid,  v.  7. 

**  His  hatte  Hinge  at  hys  backe  by  a  lace." 

Prol.  to  Chanons  Yeoman,  fol.  59.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
["  Therewith  in  baste  his  helmet  gan  unlacb." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant,  9,  st.  37. 
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"  There  the  fond  flie,  entangled,  strugled  long, 
Himselfe  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vaine. 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  lacks  strong 
Himselfe  he  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twaine 
In  lymie  snares."  Spenser* s  Muiopotmos,  st^  54.] 

The  LATCH  of  a  door,  or  that  by  which  the  door  is  caught, 
latched,  or  held,  is  often  likewise  called  a  catch. 

"  If  thou  wilt  be  gracious  to  do  good  as  the  gospel  techith,  * 
And  biloue  the  among  low  men,  so  shalt  thou  latch  grace." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  7.  foL  34.  p.  2. 
"  As  who  so  layetli  lynes  for  to  latche  foules."    Ibid.  fol.  26.  p.  1. 

"  The  same  I  say  forsoth,  by  al  such  priestes, 
lliat  haue  nether  cunning  ne  kynne,  but  a  crowne  one. 
And  a  title  a  tale  of  nought,  to  Hue  by  at  his  mischife ; 
He  hath  more  bcleue,  I  leue,  to  latch  through  crown 
Cure  than  for  kennynge."  Ibid.  pass.  12.  foL  57.  p.  2. 

*'  And  whan  the  find  and  the  flesh  forth  with  the  worlde 

Manacen  behinde  me  my  frute  for  to  Fetche, 

Than  liberum  arbitrium  latch  eth  the  first  polante." 

Ibid.  pass.  17.  fol.  87.  p.  2. 
**  What  shepe  that  is  full  of  wuUe 

Upon  his  backe  thei  tose  and  pulle 

Whyle  ther  is  any  thynge  to  pille,  &c. 

Whiche  is  no  good  shepeherdes  dede. 

And  upon  this  also  men  sayn 

That  fro  the  Lease,  whiche  is  plaine. 

In  to  the  breres  thei  forcatche. 

Here  of  for  that  thei  wolden  lachb 

With  suche  duresse,  and  so  bereue 

That  shal  upon  the  thomes  leue 

Of  wool,  whiche  the  brere  hath  tore."     Goicer,  Prol.  foL  3.  p.  1. 

"  As  Ouid  in  his  boke  recordeth 
How  Polyphemus  whilom  wrought. 
When  that  he  Galathe  besought 
Of  loue,  whiche  he  maie  not  latcbb." 

Ibid.  lib.  2.  fol.  27.  p.  2.  col,  2. 

"  Of  love  which  he  maie  not.  latche  ;  i.  e."  says  Skinner, 
'^  aoioris  qucni  dimiUere  non  potest :  anioris  sc.  inextingui- 
hilts,  a  Fr.  G.  Lascher,  laxaie,  lemitterp.  Vir  Rev.  dictum 
putnt  pro  Catch.    Veriim  quoniam  iste  nielaplasnius  nusquanii 
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quod  8cianiy  in  Germ,  et  recentioribus  dialectis  occurrit,  nial- 
lem  secundum  etymon  petere  a  Fr.  6.  Laisser^  relinquere:  i.  e. 
Amor  qui  relinqui  seu  demitli  nequit :  vel  a  Tent,  et  Belg. 
Lescheft,  extinguere,  delere  :  i.  e.  Amor,  at  dictum  est  supra, 
inextingtiibilis  et  ittdelebilis." 

Skinner's  mistake  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  To  Latch, 
caused  his  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  lines  ;  in 
which  Gower  does  not  speak  of  the  love  of  Polyphemus ;  but 
of  the  love  of  Galathe,  which  he  besought,  and  could  not  get, 
could  not  take  hold  of,  could  not  Latch. 

"  Loue  wyl  none  other  byrde  catche« 

Though  he  set  eyther  nette  or  latchb." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  127.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Thre  other  tbynges  that  great  solace 

Doth  to  hem  that  be  in  my  lack."         Ibid.  fol.  133.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  So  are  they  caught  in  loues  lace."       Ibid,  fol.  144.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Loue  that  hath  the  so  faste 
Knytte  and  bounden  in  his  lace."  Ibid.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

["  Tho  pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent. 
And  threw ;  but  nought  avayled : 
From  bough  to  bough  be  lepped  light. 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched." 

Spenser :  ShepMards  Calender,  March, 
"  Which  when  the  kidde  stouped  downe  to  catch. 
He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch."  Ibid.  May.] 

" I  baue  words 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  ayre, 
.  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them." 

Macbeth,  act  4.  8C>  3.  p.  147. 

Junius,  concurring  with  Minshew,  says — "  Latch  magnam 
videtur  habere  nffinitatem  cum  B.  Letse  vel  Litse,  nexus,  la-> 
queolus,  quo  aliquid  cqntinetur  ne  excidat.  M.  Casaubonus 
Angl.  Latch  per  metathesin  profluxisse  putat  ex  ayKvXiov.'* 

Skinner  and  Lye  concur  that  it  is — "  satis  manifeste  a  Lat. 
Laquetis,*^ 

^'Laqveus  Nunnesio  placet  esse  a  Avyoc,  id  est,  vitex,  salix; 
ut  mutetur  u  in  a.  Malim  a  T^x,  quod  fraudem  notat,  Festo 
teste.     Vel  ab  Hebraeo.'* — G.  /.  VosHus. 

Isaac  Vossius  dissents  from  his  father,  and  says  it  is — 
"omnino  a  jcXoioc/'— - — I  am  persuaded  that  the  Latin  La- 
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queus  itself  (as  well  os  the  Italian  Laccio)  is  this  same  past 
participle  Lace  or  Lac^  of  Lascceaiii  Lascjan. 

Luck  is  derived  by  Minshew,  '^a  Xa^oc,  i.e.  Sors, foriuDa/' 
By  Junius — *^  a  B.  Geluck,  quod  valde  affiiie  est  Graeco 
yXvKVy  dulce ;  quod  nihil  mortalibus  videatur  suavius,  quam 
negotia  sua  bene  feliciterque  administrare/'  **  Aliter  de  vo- 
cabuli  etymologia  M.  Casaubon,  ^Xay-jfavw,  sortior,  sortito 
obtineo.  To  Xa-^^ov,  quod  sorte  obtigit.  Inde  Luck  et  Lnckie. 
Quamquam  dubito  utrum  ex  eadem  sint  origine,  et  non  potius 
Lurkie  sit  ex  XevKoc,  candid  us,  albus.'  " 

But  LUCK  (good  or  bad)  is  merely  the  same  participle,  and 
means  (something,  any  thing)  caught.  Instead  of  saying  that 
a  person  has  had  good  Luck,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  say, — 
he  has  had  a  good  catch. 

Clutch  is  also  the  past  participle  of  Ge-la?ccean,  caperej 
arripere. 

**  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutcb  thee.'* 

Macbeth,  act  2.  sc.  1,  p.  136,  col.  1. 
**  But  age  with  his  stealing  steps 

Hath  caught  me  in  his  clutch."  Hamlet,  p.  277. 

So  CLUTCHES,  i.  e.  Clutchers  (Cielatchersi) :  as  Fangs  and 
Fingers  from  Fenjan,  and  Hand  from  lien  tan.  Though 
Junius  would  persuade  us  that  they  are — "  HamatsB  atque 
aduncee  ferarum  volucrumque  praedatricum  ungula; :  a  B. 
Khitsen,  quatere,  concutere :  item  Kletsen,  gravi  ac  resono 
ictu  percutere." 

["  But  all  in  vaine  :  his  woman  was  too  wise 
Ever  to  come  into  his  clouch  againe." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  10,  st.  20. 

**  And  in  his  hand  an  huge  long  staffe  He  held. 
Whose  top  was  arm'd  with  many  an  yron  hooke, 
Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld. 
Or  in  the  compasse  of  his  clouches  tooke.*' 

Ibid,  book  5.  cant,  9.  st.  11.] 

Hank  ^  One  and  the  same  word,  only  with  a  different 
Haunch  >final  pronunciation,  common  throughout  the  Ian* 
Hinge    J  gwage,  either  of  Kj  cHi  or  g^. 
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Minshew  derives  haunch  rrom  qjkvXoq,  Junius  from 
ayKbju;  ''quod  noii  modo  cubitum^  sed  quemlibet  flexum  sig- 
nificat :"  Skinner  Trom  ayicif :  Menage,  the  Italian  Anca,  from 
ayKwu:  S.  Johnson  says — "Hinge  or  Hingle  from  H angle 
or  Hang.'* — I  believe  no  one  ever  before  saw  or  heard  of 
Hingle  and  Hangle.  All  the  three  words  however  are  merely 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  I^^an^an,  pendere.  To  Hang. 

To  have  a  hank  upon  any  one,  is,  to  have  a  hold  upon 
him ;  or  to  have  something  Hank,  Hankyd^  Hanged  or  Hung 
upon  him. 

The  HAUNCHi  the  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  are 
Hanky d  or  Hanged  upon  the  body  or  trunk.  Hence  also  the 
French  Hanche,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Anca. 

Hinge — ^That  upon  which  the  door  is  Hung,  Heng,  Hyng, 
or  Hynge ;  the  verb  being  thus  differently  pronounced  and 
written. 

"  He  HANKTD  not  the  picture  of  his  body  upon  the  crosse  to  teache 
them  his  deathe." — Declaracion  of  Christe,  By  lohan  Hoper,  cap.  5. 

"  The  same  body  that  hankyo  upon  the  crose." — Ibid.  cap.  8, 

"  And  therwithal  he  htng  adowne  hys  heed 
And  fel  on  knees." — 7Voy/ii«,  boke  3.  fol.  178.  p.  1.  col.  9. 

"Than  Qesmas  the  thefe  whiche  henqe  on  the  lefte  syde  of  our 
Lorde  sayd  thus  to  our  Lorde  Ihesu.  If  thou  be  God,  delyuer  bothe  the 
and  us.  Than  Dysmas  that  hbngb  on  the  ryght  syde  of  our  Lorde 
Ihesu  blamed  hym  for  his  wordes." — Nycodemu8  Crospeli,  ch.  7. 

•'  Absolon  HBNGE  stylle  by  his  heer." 

Diues  and  Pauper,  4th  Comm.  cap.  2. 

"  Example  of  the  theef  that  btnge  on  the  ryght  syde  of  Cryste." 

Ibid.  5th  Comm.  cap.  11. 

"  Thys  mater  htnob  in  argument  before  the  spyrytual  iudges  by  the 
space  of  XV  dayes."  Fabian,  parte  7.  ch.  243. 

["  Then  gin  the  blustring  brethren  boldly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  stedfast  henge." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant,  ll.st.  31.] 

Wake    1  are   one   and    the   same  word,   differently  pro- 

Watch  J  nounced  and  therefore  differently  written.  Though 

accounted  substantives  in  construotioni  they  are  merely  the 
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past  participle  of  the  verb  pecan,  pccccan  ;  vigilarc,  exci- 
tare,  suscitare,  expergisci,  solicitare. 

In  the  old  translation  oF  the  New  Testament  attributed  to 
Wickliffe,  we  read, 

"  Aboute  the  fourthe  wakino  of  the  nigt." 

In  the  modem  translation, 

"  About  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night." — Mark,  ch.  6.  v,  48. 

"  And  comaundide  the  porter  that  he  wakb.  Therefore  wakb  ye. 
forsothe  ye  witen  not  whanne  the  lorde  of  the  hous  shall  come." 

"  And  commanded  the  porter  to  watch.  Watch  ye  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh." — Ibid,  ch,  ]  3.  v.  34, 35. 

"  And  he  cam  and  /onde  hem  slepinge,  and  he  seide  to  Petir,  Sy- 
mount,  slepist  thou,  migtest  thou  not  wakb  oon  hour  with  me  ?  Wake 
ye,  and  preie  ye,  that  ye  entre  not  in  to  temptacion." 

*'  And  he  cometh  and  findeth  them  sleeping,  and  saith  unto  Peter, 
Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  Watch 
ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." — Ibid,  ch.  14.  v.  37,  38. 

"  And  if  he  shal  come  in  the  secounde  wakino,  and  if  he  shal  come 
in  the  thridde  waking,  and  shal  fynde  so,  the  seruauntis  ben  blessid. 
Forsothe  wite  ye  this  thing,  for  yf  an  husbande  man  wiste  in  what  hour 
the  theef  shulde  come,  sotheli  he  shulde  wakb  and  not  sufire  his  hous 
to  be  mynyd." 

'*  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come,  in  the  third 
WATCH,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants.  And  this  know, 
that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  what  hour  the  thief  would 
come,  he  would  have  watchbp,  and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  through." — Luke,  ch.  12.  v.  38,  39. 

"  The  constable  of  the  castell  that  kepith  al  the  wachb." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  10.  fol.  42.  p.  1. 

"  Ne  how  that  Arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  colde, 
Ne  how  the  lyche  wakb  was  holde 
All  that  nyght,  ne  how  the  Grekes  play 
The  WAKB  playes,  kepe  I  nat  to  say." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  11.  p.  1. 

"  Al  be  it  so,  that  no  tonge  may  it  deuise. 
Though  that  I  might  a  thousande  winter  tell 
The  paynes  of  that  cursed  house  of  hell ; 
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But  for  to  kepe  us  from  that  cursed  place, 

Wakb,  and  prayeth  lesu  of  his  grace." — Freres  Tale,  fol.  42.  p.  1. 

"  They  nolde  drinke  in  no  maner  wyse 
No  drinke,  that  dronke  might  hem  make  ; 
But  there  in  abstynence  pray  and  wakb. 
Lest  that  they  deyden."  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43. 

"  Saynt  Poule  byddeth  us  wake  in  all  manner  besynesse  of  gode 
werkes." — Diues  and  Pauper,  10th  Comm.  cap.  6. 

Awake  is  the  same  past  participle  of  pecan^  preceded  by 
A  ;  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  to  the  past  tense. 

Hence  too,  I  believe,  the  old  Italian  words  Avaccio  and 
Avacciare:  which  have  so  exceedingly  distressed  their  etymo- 
logists. The  Italians  not  having  a  w,  and  pronouncing  c  as 
we  pronounce  ch,  have  made  Avaccio  from  ffpaec,  or  Awatch  ; 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  its  meaning  in  all  the  passages 
where  Avaccio  is  employed'. 

F, — Though  it  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot 
but  notice  a  word  in  our  own  language,  as  little  understood 
by  U9.  I  mean  the  common  nautical  term  avast;  which 
seems  to  supply  the  place  of  our  antient  Yare^  Yare.  Skin- 
ner says,  it  means — "  Ocyus  facesse,  hinc  te  proripe,  abi 
quam  primum ;  vox  nautis  usitatissima :  fort,  a  prssp.  Lat. 
Ab  et  Belg.  Uaesten,  festinare ;  q.  d.  Hinc  festines."  This 
is  given  by  Skinner  only  as  a  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  not  a  happy 
one  :  for  this  Latin  and  Dutch  mixture  makes  but  an  ili- 
assorted  English  compound.  Apothecaries  often  complain  of  the 
physician's  want  of  skill  in  pharmacy.  S.  Johnson,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  says — "  Avast, 
adv.  [from  Basta,  Ital.  It  is  enough]  Enough.  Cease." 

H. — Skinner  and  Johnson  differing  thus  widely  in  the  im- 
port of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  its  derivation,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  differ  from  both,  and  to  offer  my  conjecture.  Avast^ 
when  used  by  seamen,  always  precedes  some  orders  or  some 
conversation.  It  cannot  therefore  mean  Abi  quam  primum. 
Hinc  te  proripe  :  neither  can  it  mean  Cease.   Enough.   Avast 


>  [Qu.  Bivouac,  Be-wachten  ? — Ed.] 
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answers  the  same  purpose  as — Hearkye,  List,  Attend,  Take 
heed,  6ala^  Hola,  or  (as  the  French  used  to  begin  the  exercise 
of  their  soldiers)  Alerle.  Like  the  Italian  Avacci,  I  thrnk  it 
means — Be  attentive,  Be  on  the  Watch,  i.  e.  aware.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  shew  the  gradations  of  the  corruption. 


Pack 

Patch 

Page 

Pageant 

Pish 

Pshaw 


Of  these  words  S.  Johnson  says, 
"  Pack — pack,  Dutch/' 
"  Patch — pezzo,  Italian.'' 
"  Page — page,  French." 


This  Dutch|  this  Italian,  and  this  French  derivation  (which 
explain  nothing;  and  in  point  of  signification  leave  us  just 
where  we  were  without  them)  he  takes  from  Skinner.  He  then 
proceeds  upon  his  own  bottom. 

'' Pageant.  Of  this  word  the  etymologists  give  us  no 
satisfactory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  Payen  Giant,  a 
Pagan  Giant:  a  representation  of  triumph  used  at  return 
from  holy  wars ; — as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's  head." 

Undoubtedly  we  have  in  London  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
head.  Undoubtedly  Payen  is  French,  and  Giant  is  French : 
but  these  words — Un  Payen  Giant — were  never  yet  seen  so 
coupled  in  French.     He  proceeds, 

"  Patch  ERY,  Botchery,  Bungling  work,  Forgery.  A  word 
not  in  use." 

"Pageantrt,  Pomp,  Show." 

''  Pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation.  This  is  some- 
times spoken  and  written  Pshaw.  I  know  not  their  etymo- 
logy, and  imagine  them  formed  by  Chance.** 

His  Chance  is  not  half  so  disgusting  as  his  Payen  Gimnt : 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  i*eader8 ;  would  have 
saved  him  a  little  trouble ;  and  been  no  disgrace  to  his  philo- 
sophy ;  if  he  had  at  once  assigned  Chance  as  the  common 
cause  of  all  the  words  in  the  language. 

The  word  patch  however  having  been  formerly  applied  to 
men,  and  patciieky  to  their  conduct ;  and  these  applications 
of  those  words  being  no  longer  in  common  use ;  the  con^men- 
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tatord  of  Shakespeare  (in  whose  writings  they  are  frequent) 
were  compelled   to   inquire   into  the   meaning  of  the  words 

PATCH  and    PATCHERY. 

•*  What  a  py'de  ninnie  *s  this  !    Thou  scuruy  patch." 

Tempest,  p.  12.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — ''  It  should  be  remembered  that  Trin- 
cuto  is  no  sailor,  but  a  Jester,  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient 
Dramatis  Personge.  He  therefore  wears  the  parti-coloured 
dress  of  one  of  these  characters." 

Mr.  Malone  says — "  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  Caliban 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  striped  coat  usually  worn  by 
fools ;  and  would  therefore  transfer  this  speech  to  Stephaiio. 
But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this  circumstance, 
Shakespeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  all  countries 
and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  might  forget  himself  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  places." 

"  S,  Dro.  Mome,  malthorBe,  capon,  coxcombe,  idiot,  patch." 

•'  E»  Dro,  What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ?" 

Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  90.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — '*  Patch,  i.  e.  A  fool.  Alluding  to  the 
parti-coloured  coats  worn  by  the  licensed  fools  or  jesters  of  the 


age." 


"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  worke  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stals." 

Midsummer  Nights  Dreame,  p.  151.  col.  1. 

What  were  the  commentators  to  do  here  ?  These  were  not 
licensed  Jesters,  in  parti-coloured  conts ;  a  crew  of  Jesters : 
but  rude  mechanicals,  working  for  bread  upon  their  stalls. 

Johnson  says — "  Patch  was  in  old  language  used  as  a 
term  of  opprobry  ;  perhaps  with  much  the  same  import  as  we 
use  ragamuffin  or  tatterdemalion^ .'* 

T.   Warton — "  This   common   opprobrious    term    probably 


1  These  explanatory  words  are  themselves  thus  explained  by  Johnson : 
"  Ragamuffin^— from  Ray,  and  I  know  not  what  else." 
••  Tatterdemalion— rflfZ/w*,  and  I  know  not  what." 
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took  its  rise  from  patch^  Cardinal  Wolsey^s  fool.  In  the 
Western  Counties,  Cross-patch  is  still  used  for  perveruj  ill- 
natured  fooL'* 

Steevens — "  The  name  was  rather  taken  from  the  patch'd 
or  pyed  coats  worn  by  the  fools  or  jesters  of  those  times.'* 

Tyrwhitt — "  I  should  suppose  patch  to  be  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Pazzo,  which  signifies  properly  a  Fool. 
So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  Shylock  says  of  Launcelot — 
'The  PATCH  is  kind  enough' — after  having  just  called  him — 
'  That  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring.' " 

Malone — ''This  term  should  seem  to  have  come  into  use 
from  the  name  of  a  celebrated  fool.  This  I  learn  from  Wilson's 
Art  of  Rhetorique — *  A  word-making,  called  of  the  Grecians 
onomatopeiOf  is  when  we  make  words  of  our  own  mind^  such  as 
be  derived  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  as  to  call  one  patche' 
or  cowLSON,  whom  we  see  to  do  a  thing  foolishly  :  because 
these  two  in  their  lime  were  notable  fools.' — Probably  the 
dress  which  the  celebrated  patche  wore,  was,  in  allusion  to 
his  name,  patched  or  parti-coloured.  Hence  the  stage  fool 
has  ever  since  been  exhibited  in  a  motley  coat.  Patche,  of 
whom  Wilson  speaks,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's  fool.'* 

"  Serv,   There  is  ten  thousand — 
Macb,  Geese?  villaine. 
Serv,   Souldiers,  sir." 

"  Macb.  What  souldiers  ?  patch." 

"  What  souldiers  ?  Whey-face." — Macbeth,  p.  42. 

Steevens  again  says — "  An  appellation  of  contempt,  al- 
luding to  the  py*d,  patch'd  or  parti- colon  red  coats  antiently 
worn  by  the  fools  belonging  to  noble  families." 

Johnson,  Steevens,  Warton,  and  Malone  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  explanation,  that  Patched  means  the  same  as 
pyed  or  parti-coloured.  But  this  assumption  every  huswife 
can  contradict. 

>  [la  two  books  in  the  Remembrancer's  office  in  the  Exchequer,  con- 
taining .an  account  of  the  daily  expenses  of  King  flenry  the  7th,  are 
the  following  articles,  &c. 

"  Item,  to  Pachye  the  Fole  for  a  rew     .     .     .     .     0.6.  8." 
See  Malone* 8  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  voL  1.  part  2.  p.  53.] 
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In  the  following  passages  of  Shakespeare  can  they  find  any 
pying  or  particolouring  ? 

"  And  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  PATCHBs,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredite  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd,** 

King  John,  p.  14.  col.  2. 

They  who  put  patches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,  are 
careful  that  the  colour  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  resemble  that 
upon  which  they  put  it. 

"  Other  diuels  tliat  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation. 
With  PATCHES,  colours,  and  with  formes  being  fetch't 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety." — Henry  V,  p.  75.  col.  1. 

"  Here  is  such  Patcherie,  such  jugling  and  such  knauerie :  all  the 
argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a  whore." — Troylus  and  Cressida,  p.  87. 

"  TViit.  There 's  neuer.a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knaue. 
That  mightily  deceiues  you. 

Poet  8f  Painter,  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  I,  and  you  heare  him  cogge,  see  him  dissemble^ 
Know  his  grosse  patchbrt,  loue  him,  feede  him, 
Keepe  in  your  bosome,  yet  remaine  assur'd 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villaine."  THmon  of  Athens,  p.  96.  col.  I. 

But  beside  the  words  patch  and  patchbry,  Shakespeare 
applies  the  word  pack  '  in  a  manner  now  almost  obsolete. 


>  ["  Sought  to  nousel  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  least,  being 
once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time  smell  out 
the  untruth  of  their  packed  pelfe  and  Masse-peny  religion." 

E.  K.'s  Glosse  on  Shepheards  Calender :  June: 
"  These  were  the  arts,  with  which  she  could  surprize 
A  thousand  thousand  soules  by  theeuish  trade, 
Rather  the  armes  with  which,  in  robbing  wise. 
To  force  of  loue  them  humble  slaues  she  made ; 
What  maruaile  then  if  fierce  Achilles  lyes. 
Or  Hercules  or  Theseus,  to  blade 
Of  Loue  a  pray ;  if  who  for  Christ  it  draw. 
The  naughtie-FACKvt  sometimes  do  catch  in  paw." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Translated  by  R.  C.  Esq. 

cant.  4.  St.  92. 

2p 
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"-—.  What  hath  bin  teene 
Either  in  snuffes,  and  packivob  of  the  dukea. 
Or  the  hard  reine  which  both  of  them  hath  bonie 
•    Against  the  old  kinde  king."  Lear,  p.  296.  col.  1. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Steeyena  8ay»-^''  Packings  are 
underhand  contrivances.  S0|  in  StanyhunVi  Virgil^  1 682. — 
*  With  two  gods  PACKiNOi  one  woman  silly  to  cozeo/'^-We 
still  talk  of  PACKING  juries." 

" '"-^  6he,  Bros,  has 

Packt  cards  with  CsBsars,  and  ftdsd  plaid  my  glory 

Unto  an  enemies  triumph." — Antony  and  CUopaira,  p.  362.  col.  1. 

To  these  instances  from  Shakespeare  we  may  add  some 
others,  written  before  Shakespeare's  time  ;  one  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  seventh^  before  Wolsey  was  a  Cardinal,  or  had  a 
fooh 

"  King  Rycharde  did  preferre  such  byshops  to  biahoprykes,  as  coald 
neyther  teaohe  nor  preaohe,  nor  knewe  any  thinge  of  the  Scriptore  of 
God,  but  onely  to  call  for  theyr  tythes  and  duties,  and  to  helpe  to  seme 
his  lustes  and  pleasures ;  whlclie  in  dede  were  not  worthye  the  name 
of  byshops,  but  rather  of  noughtye  ^Acicss  disguised  in  byshoppes  ap- 
parell."— FaWfla,  vol.  2.  p.  343. 

"  Some  haue  a  name  for  thefte  and  bribery, 
Some  be  call'd  crafty,  that  can  pyke  a  purse, 
Some  men  be  made  of  for  their  mockery, 

"  Quests  fur  1*  arti»  onde  mill'  alme,  e  miUe 
Prender  furtivamente  ella  poteo ; 
Anzi  pur  furon  1'  arme,  onde  rapiUe, 
Et  it  fbrza  d'  Amor  serve  le  feo. 
Qual  meraviglia  hor  fia>  se  '1  fero  Achilla 
D'  Amor  fu  preda«  et  Hercole,  e  Theseo, 
S'  ancor  chi  per  Giesu  la  spada  cinge  | 

L'  BKPzo  ne'  laoci  suoi  tal'  hora  stringe  ?*'  Tagso,  cant.  4.  st.  91   , 

"  . his  lord  of  old  i 

Did  hate  all  errant  knights  which  there  did  haunt,  I 

Ne  lodging  would  to  any  of  them  graunt  t  I 

And  therefore  lightly  bad  him  packs  away»  I 

Not  sparing  him  with  bitter  words  to  taunt."  | 

Fuerie  Qiieme*  book  6.  cant.  6.  it.  21. 

"  Faire  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  delight. 
And  queene  of  beautie,  now  thou  maist  go  pack  ; 
For  lo  I  thy  Idngdome  is  defaced  quight." 

SpenscTt  Teurts  of  the  M^m.] 
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8om  careful  cokolds,  som  haue  their  wiues  curse* 
Som  fiunouB  witwoldes*  and  they  moche  wurse, 
Som  lidderouSf  som  loselsi  som  naughty  fackss* 
Som  fiEusers,  som  bracers,  som  make  gret  cracks." 

Skelton,  p.  15.  edit.  1736. 

"  1  tell  you  nothing  nowe  of  many  a  noughtye  facke,  many  a  flecke 
and  his  make,  that  maketh  their  ymages  metinges  at  these  holsum  hal- 
lowes." — Sir  T.  Mores  Workes,  A  Dialogue,  ^(?.  p.  140. 

» 

Now,  if  you  have  well  considered  the  use  and  signification 
of  the  words  pack,  patch  and  patch ery  in  the  above  differ- 
ent passages ;  I  think  I  shall  not  surprize  you,  when  I  affirm 
that  PACK,  PATCH  (in  both  its  applications,  viz.  to  men  or  to 
clothes)  and  page,  are  the  same  past  participle  Pac  (differ- 
ently pronounced  and  therefore  differently  written,  with  k, 
cH,  or  ge)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Pascan,  Paeccean^  To 


>  ["  Ne  let  the  fonkb,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 

Ne  et  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not, 

Frat  us  with  things  that  be  not." — Spenser :  Epithakmion. 

Todd  supposes  poukx  to  be  the  true  reading,  i.^e.  puck,  or  Robin 
Goodfellow,  I  suppose  the  same;  and  that  it  belongs  to  this  word 
Psecan  or  Peccean.     His  tricks  account  for  his  name. 

'*  Puck,  Either  I  mistake  yoiu:  shape  and  making  qi^te. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrew'd  and  knavish  sprite 
Cal'd  Robin  Good-fellow.     Are  you  tiot  hee, ' 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villag'ree, 
Skim  milke,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  queme. 
And  bootlesse  make  the  breathlesse  huswife  cheme. 
And  sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  barme, 
Misleade  night- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harme. 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  ftjckb. 
You  do  their  worke,  and  they  shall  haue  good  lucke. 
Are  you  not  he  ? 

Rob.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merrie  wanderer  of  the  night : 
I  lest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  beane-fed  horse  beguile^ 
Neighing  in  likenesse  of  a  silly  foale ; 
And  sometime  lurke  I  in  a  gossips  bole. 
In  very  likenesse  of  a  roasted  mb  i 
And  when  she  drinkes,  against  her  lips  1  bob^ 
And  on  her  withered  dewlop  poure  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  teUixig  the  saddest  talei 

2  p2 
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deceive  by  fake  appearances^  imitatiou,  resemblance,  semblamee, 
or  representation;  To  Counterfeit ^  To  Delude ^  To  Illude^  To 
Dissemble,  To  impose  upon.  And  that  pageant  is  (by  a 
small  variation  of  pronunciation)  merely  the  present  participle 
Paecceanb,  of  the  same  verb. — Pacheand,  Pacheant,  Pageant. 

**  I  will  put  on  his  presence ;  let  Patroclus  make  his  demands  to  me : 
You  shall  see  the  paobant  of  Ajax."—- TVoylM  <md  Cressida, 

"  •  With  him  Patroclus 

Upon  a  lazie  hed,  the  Hue-long  day 
Breakes  scurril  jests. 
And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  action. 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls. 
He  PAOBANTs  us."  Ibid, 

["  In  Satyres  shape  Antiopa  he  snatcht : 
And  like  a  fire,  when  he  i£gin'  assayd  : 
A  shepeheard,  when  Mnemosyne  he  catcht  t 
And  like  a  serpent,  to  the  Thracian  mayd. 
Whyles  thus  on  earth  great  love  these  paobavnts  playd. 
The  winged  boy  did  thrust  into  his  throne." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  11.  st.  35. 

"  Before  mine  ^ies  strange  sights  presented  were. 

Like  tragicke  pageants  seeming  to  appeare." 

Spenser's  Ruines  of  Ttm, 
"  Of  this  wodds  theatre  in  which  we  stay. 

My  Love,  like  the  spectator,  ydly  sits  ; 

Beholding  me,  that  all  the  paobakts  play, 

Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 

Sometimes  I  ioy  when  glad  occasion  fits. 

And  mazk  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  comedy  : 

Soone  after,  when  my  ioy  to  sorrow  flits, 

I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy."— iS5p«i*«"  .•  sonnet  54.] 

The  ejaculations   pish  and  pshaw  are  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Pace,   Paeca;    pronounced*  pbsh,   pesha   (a  broad).      And 


Sometime  for  three-Zoot  stoole  mistaketh  me. 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  downe  topples  she. 
And  Tailour  cries,  and  fals  into  a  coffe. 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe. 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  sweare, 
A  merrier  houre  was  neuer  wasted  there." 

A  Midsommer  Nights  Dreame,  p.  148,  col,  1,  2,  act  2.] 
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are  equivalent  to  the  ejaculation — Trumpery  !  i.  e.  Tromperie 
from  Tromper, 

As  servants  were  contemptuously  called  Harlot,  Variety 
Valet  and  Knavey  so  were  they  called  Pack^  Patch  and  Page. 
And  from  the  same  source  is  the  French  page  and  the  Italian 

PAGOIO. 

But  if  yon  shall  be  pleased  rather  to  suppose  that  the 
English  word  page  comes  from  the  French,'  and  the  French 
from  the  Italian,  because  that  is  the  order  in  which  you  learned 
those  languages  :  What  will  you  gain  by  such  a  supposition  ? 
You  must  still  go  on,  and  inquire  the  meaning  of  paggio. 
And  all  the  satisfaction  you  will  obtain,  will  be ;  that  some 
will  tell  you,  it  comes  either  from  the  Latin  Padagiunij  or 
from  FabeuSf  or  from  the  Greek  vaic,  or  from  the  Turkish 
Peik,  or  from  the  Persian  Bagoas.  But  still  you  will  have 
made  no  progress :  for  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words 
(distinct  from  its  application)  they  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you. 

jF. — If  the  office  of  page  was  an  inferior  station,  your  ety- 
mology would  have  more  probability ;  but  you  know  there  is 
much  dispute  upon  that  subject;  and  that  many  contend,  it 
was  a  post  of  honour  and  distinction,  unlikely  to  receive  so 
degrading  an  appellation. 

H. — A  page  of  honour,  comparatively  with  other  pages,  was 
no  doubt  in  a  post  of  honour.  But  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
station  you  may  judge  by  what  follows. 

"  Sir  knight,  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou  art,  and  of  thy  being. 
I  am  no  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  haue  been  brought  up  many  yeares 
in  the  gard-robe,  with  the  noble  prince  king  Arthur  for  to  take  heede 
to  his  armour  and  his  other  aray,  and  for  to  point  his  paultoc-kes  that 
belongeth  to  him  selfe.  At  Christmas  last  hee  made  me  Yeoman,  and 
gaue  me  horse  and  harneis  and  an  hundred  pound  in  money,  and  if 
fortune  be  my  friend,  I  doubt  not  but  to  be  well  aduanced  and  holpen 
by  my  liege  lord.  Ah,  said  Priamus,  if  his  Knaves  be  so  keene  and 
fierce,  then  his  knights  be  passing  good.  Now  for  the  kinges  loue  of 
heauen,  whether  you  be  knight  or  knaue,  tell  me  thy  name.  By  god, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  now  will  I  tel  the  truth ;  my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  knowen  I  am  in  his  noble  court  and  in  his  chamber,  and  on  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table :  he  dubbed  me  a  duke  with  his  own  hande, 
therefore  grudge  not  if  his  grace  is  to  me  fortune  and  common,  it  is  the 
goodnesse  of  God  that  lent  to  me  my  strength.    Now  am  I  better 
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pleased,  stud  Priamus,  then  if  thou  hadst  giuen  me  all  the  prooinoe  of 
Paris  the  rich,  I  had  rather  to  be  tome  with  wild  hones  then  .any 
Varlet  should  haue  wonne  such  lots,  or  any  paqb  or  Pricker  ahoold 
haue  had  the  price  of  me.'* — Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  ch.  97. 

"  Our  lyege  lorde  the  kyng  hath  power  and  fredom,  of  a  faos  for  to 
make  a  Yoman,  of  a  Yoman  a  Gentylnum,  of  a  Gentyltnan  a  Knight^  of  a 
poore  man  a  grete  Lord,  without  leue  or  helpe  of  the  planetes." — Dmee 
and  Pavper,  1st  Comm.  cap.  17. 

WrbstI  The  past  participle  of  the  verb  Ppasftan,  tor* 
Wrist  /  querei  intorquere.  To  Wrcit. 

"  It  causeth  hertes  no  lenger  to  debate 
That  parted  ben  with  the  wrbstb  of  hate." 

Ljlfe  of  our  Lady,  p.  176. 

Wrist,  which  is  the  same  participle,  was  formerly  called 
)3anbpypf*t,  i.  e.  Handwrist,  or  Handwrest. 

["  Theur  shining  shieldes  about  their  wbbstes  they  tye.*' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  5.  st.  S, 

"  His  sunbroad  shield  about  his  wrbst  he  bond." 

Ibid,  book  2.  cant.  1.  st.  21. 

"  His  puissant  armes  about  his  noble  brest. 
And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his  wrest." 

Ibid,  cant.  3.  st.  1. 

"  And  Ouyons  shield  about  his  wrbst  he  bond.** 

Ibid,  cant.  8.  st.  22.]) 

Grist — (Ce-pifeb)  the  past  participle  of  Ke-pij-an,  He- 
hpj'j^an,  contundere,  conterere,  coUidere,  To  Crush.  To 
Crush  comes  from  the  same  verb.  As  does  also  the  French 
E$craser,  Ecraser.  hKlSQAM,  PA-hKlSQAM,  nS-FA- 

hKiSQAN. 

p  >  The  past  participle  of  Fpeman,  facere. 

The  Latin  Forffuz,  by  a  common  transposition,  is  likewise 
from  the  same  verb :  But  if  this  derivation  should  not  please 
you,  see  whether  you  will  be  better  off  with  the  Latin  etymo- 
logists. 

"  Forma  ab  antiquo  Formus,  id  est,  calidus ;  quia  ex  calore 
nativo  provenit.  Nonnullis  placet,  ut  kqXov  juxta  Platonem 
venit  ano  rov  icaXeiy,  id  est,  vocare  :  quia  pulcra  hominem  ad 
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Be  alliciunt :  itft  Formam  edse  ab  Qp^n ;  quia  impetu  quodam 
homines  ad  Forrn^  amorem  impellaQtur.  Sane  apiritus  asper 
crebro  abit  in  f.  Atque  idem  locum  habeat,  si  Forma  dedu- 
catur  ab  opafia,  quod  ab  opavif,  video.  £t  sane  hoc  prioribus 
impeniius  placuit,  Quare  vel  istud  verum  erit:  vel  Kara 
fieraOeatv  fuerit  Forma  ex  Dorico  /Aop(^a  pro  pop<l>ri,  quod 
idem  ac  Forma,  Indeque  Ovidio  Morpheus  dictus  somni  vei 
filius  vel  minister ;  quod  varias  Formas  in  dormientium  <f>av^ 
raorif  gignat.*'— »FbMti«. 

Flaw— ^Tlie  past  participle  of  Flean,  excoriare,  To  Flay, 

Gleam  1  The  past  participle  of  A.-S.  Leoman,  Liomani 
Gloom  j  Irc^leomani  Ire-lioman^  radiare^  coruscare,  lu- 
cere. 

"  This  light  and  this  lebm  shal  Lucifer  ablend." 

Vision  ofP,  Ploughman,  pass.  19.  fol.  99.  p.  1. 

["  Of  this  faire  fire  the  faire  dispersed  rays 

Threw  forth  abrode  a  thousand  shining  LBi.MK8, 

When  sodain  dropping  of  a  golden  shoure 

Oan  quench  the  glysteiing  flame. "-^FiMoit^  of  Petrarch,  st,  9«] 

"  O  Cynthia,  if  thou  shouldest  continue  at  thy  fulnesee  &c.  but  thou, 
thinking  it  sufficient  if  once  in  a  moneth  we  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  thy 
majestic,  thou  doest  decrease  thy  olvmbs." 

Endimon,  By  John  Lilly,  act  1.  sc.  1. 

["  Scarsely  had  PhGebus  in  the  oloomxno  east 
Yett  harnessed  his  fjrrie«footed  teeme." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  12,  st.  2. 

"  There  by  th'  uncertaine  glims  of  starry  night. 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire^ 
He  mote  perceive  a  litle  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire." 

Ibid,  book  6.  cant.  8.  st.  48.] 

"  I  have  methinks  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me  :  a  certain  oloouin bss 
within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt  two  passions." 

B.  and  Fletcher :  The  Woman  Hater. 

"  The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  olbamino  brown." 

Paradise  Regained,  book  3.  v.  326. 

The  Latin  Lumen  is  the  past  participle  of  Lioman. 
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Long — ^Tbe  past  participle  of  Lenjian,  extendere,  prodo- 
cere.  Nor  can  any  other  derivation  be  found  for  the  Latin 
LonguB^, 

Sleeve — A.-S.  j-lyp.  Formerly  called  Gapm-flipe :  that 
with  which  the  arm  is  covered  :  The  past  participle  of  81epn, 
induere. 

Sleeveless  means  without  a  cover^  or  pretence. 

Bed — i.  e.  Stratum.  The  past  participle  of  Bebbian, 
stemere.  Therefore  we  speak  of  a  Garden-ierl  and  a  Bed  of 
Gravely  &c.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bebb  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  table. 

Path — ^The  past  tense  and  participle  of  Pe%%ian,  codcqI- 
care,  pedibus  obterere  '. 


^  G.  I.  Vossius  telk  us — "Longus  a  Linea  quae  porrecta  est:  Ita 
Isidorus.  Vel  potius  a  longa  figura  venabuli  aut  lancese,  quam  Graed 
Xoyxf^K  vocant :  Ita  Caesar  Scaliger.     Item  Petnis  Nunnesius." 

But  Isaac  Vossius  tells  us — "  Est  ex  Gneco  oyms,  Xaoymt,  Xoyiof : 
nisi  foTsan  ex  ioXixos,  iGol.  Xo^ixos.*' 

«  [Tbodb,  Txadb,  Went. 

*'  This  rede  is  rife,  that  oftentime 

Great  dymbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 

The  TBODB  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  foil  through  heedless  hast. 

Yet  is  his  misse  not  micMe." — Shepheards  Calender :  Jtihf, 

"  They  saye  they  con  to  beaven  the  high-way. 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  undersaye 
They  never  sette  foote  in  that  same  tboad, 
But  balke  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad." — Ihid.  September, 

"  As  shepheardes  curre,  that  in  darke  eveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  tbadb.'* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  2.  cant.  6.  st.  39. 

"  Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  tbooxn  gras. 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was." 

Ibid,  book  1.  cant.  3.  st  10. 

— — ^—  an  island  spatious  and  brode. 
Found  it  the  fittest  soyle  for  their  abode, 
Fruitfull  of  all  thinges  fitt  for  living  foode. 
But  wholy  waste  and  void  of  peoples  trodb." 

Ibid,  book  3.  cant.  9.  st  49. 


« 
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[<*  That  PATH  he  kept,  which  beaten  was  most  plaine.' 

Faerie  Queene,  book  1.  cant.  1.  st.  28.] 

Nest — ^The  past  participle  of  Nepin,  visere,  visitare.  To 
Visit  frequent  ly^  To  Haunt. 

["  Sweete  Loue  deuoyd  of  villanie  or  ill 
But  pure  and  spotless,  bs  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of  th'  Almightie's  bosom,  where  he  nests." 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muaee."} 

[Vide  Pye  Nest  in  Yorkshire.     See  also  Dungeness,  &c.] 

GsAss-^That  which  is  grazed  or  fed  upon  by  cattle  :  the 
past  participle  of  Gpaj*ian^  To  Graze, 

Quag-— The  past  participle  of  Epacian^  tremere. 

Mead      1  A.-S.  CDaeb  (i.  e.  CDapeb)   Mowed,  the  past 
Meadow  J  participle  of  CDapani  metere. 


"  This  Troilus  is  by  a  privy  went 
Into  my  chamber  come." — Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  786.  See  Junius. 

"  Farre  under  ground  from  tract  of  living  went, 
Downe  in  the  bottome  of  the  deepe  abysse 
■  their  dreadfull  dwelling  is." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  cant.  2.  st.  47. 

"  But  here  my  wearie  teeme,  nigh  over-spent, 
Shall  breath  itselfe  a  whUe  after  so  long  a  went." 

Ibid,  book  4.  cant.  5.  st.  46.] 

["  And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  dayes. 
Which  had  m  many  fortunes  tossed  beene, 
And  past  through  many  perillous  assayes. 
He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortall  wayes. 
And  in  the  mindes  of  men  had  great  insight." 

Ihid.  book  6.  cant.  6.  st.  3. 

"  He  chaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples  tboad. 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasaunce  did  appere 
To  passe  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were.' 

Ibid.  cant.  10.  st.  5. 

"  Said  then  the  Foxe ; — Who  hath  the  world  not  tride. 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander  wide. 
We  are  but  novices,  new  come  abroad. 
We  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  troad. 
Nor  on  us  taken  anie  state  of  life." 

Spenser :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,^ 


»t 
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Cage.  A  place  shut  in  and  faatenedy  in  which  birds  are 
confined.    Also  a  place  in  which  malefactors  are  confined. 

Gaob.     By  which  a  man  is  bound  to  certain  fulfilments. 

Waoks.  By  which  servants  are  bound  to  perform  certain 
duties. 

Gag.     By  which  the  mouth  is  confined  from  speaking. 

Keg.     In  which  fish  or  liquors  are  shut  in  and  confined. 

Key.     By  which  doors,  &c.  are  confined  and  fastened. 

Quay.  By  which  the  water  is  confined  and  shut  out  [or 
Jn.] 

All  these  I  believe  to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
Easjjian,  obserare. 

From  the  same  Anglo*Saxon  verb  are  the  French  Cage, 
Gage,  Gages,  Gageure,  Engager,  Quai:  the  Italian  Gaggia, 
Gaggio,  Gabbia;  and  the  antient  Latin  Caiare:  which  have 
so  much  bewildered  the  different  Etymologists. 

p  Hpap  and  Gpaep  serve  equally  in  the  Anglo- 

^  Saxon  for  grave  or  grove.     Grave,  grove 

p  >  GROOVE  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past 

p  I  participle  of  Hjiapan,  fodercj  insculperej  exca- 

Grotto  J 

"  But  Q  ala8>  the  rhetorikes  swete 

Of  Petrake  fraunces  that  coude  so  endyte. 

And  TuUius,  with  all  his  wordes  whyte 

Full  longe  agone,  and  full  olde  of  date 

Is  dede  a  las,  and  passed  into  fate« 

And  eke  my  maister  Chaucers  nowe  is  oraub. 

The  noble  rethore,  poete  of  Britaine." 

Lydgat€*s  Lyfe  of  our  Ladj^,  p.  96. 
"  Eleyne  and  eke  Policene 

Hester  also  and  Dido  with  her  chere 

And  riche  Candace  of  Ethiope  quene, 

Lygge  they  nat  obaub  under  colours  grene."  IhH,  p.  ]  97. 

Graft  (sometimes  written  graff)  is  the  same  past  tense 
Hpap,  with  the  participial  termination  ed*  Graf-rd^  oraf'd, 

GRAFT. 

"  litle  meruail  it  is  though  enuy  be  an  ungracious  oeafb»  for  it  eometh 
of  an  ungracious  stocke."-— iSir  T*  More,  De  Quaiuor  Noviasimis,  p.  85. 
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In  GROT,  from  graft  (a  broad)^  the  f  is  suppressed,  and 
OROTTo  (or  rather  grotta  *)  is  obliged  to  the  Italians  for  its 
terminating  vowel. 

HBLI4 


HsEL 

HiLIi 

Halb 
Whole 


Ail  these  words,  now  so  differently  applied,  are 
w^^^^M^  ,  merely  the  same  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Hall  (  Saxon  verb  l])elan,  tegere ;  in  Old  English  To 
Hull  1  Hele,  To  Heal,  or  To  Hil. 
Hole 
Holt 
Hold 

"  Nyl  ye  be  bisy»  seiynge  what  ahulen  we  ete,  ether  what  shulen  we 
drynke,  ether  with  what  shulen  we  be  bii,ii>." — Mathm^  ch.  6,  v.  31. 

"  The  litil  ehip  was  hilid  with  wawys." — Ibid.  ch.  8.  v.  24. 

"  I  was  herborles,  and  ye  gederiden  me,  ether  herbourden  me*  nakid 
and  ye  hiliobn  me.'* — Ibid,  ch.  25.  v.  36. 

"  lust  men  shulen  answere,  whanne  seigen  we  thee  nakid  and  we 
HiLiDBN  thee."— /M.  ch.  26.  v.  38. 

"  And  thei  entring^  in  to  the  sepulcre  sayen  a  yong  oon  hilid  with 
a  white  stoole  sittinge  on  the  right  half."— JforA,  ch.  16.  v.  5. 

"  Forsothe  no  man  ligtinge  a  lanteme  bilitb  it  with  a  vessel,  ether 
puttith  under  a  bedde,  but  on  a  candilstik."— ZvAe,  ch.  8.  v.  16. 

"  No  man  ligtneth  a  lanteme  and  puttith  in  bzdlis,  nether  undir  a 
bu8Shel»  but  on  a  candiLitik«"-^/6i(/.  ch.  11.  v.  33. 

"  Forsothe  no  thing  is  hilid  whiche  shal  not  be  shewid,  nether  hid 
that  shal  not  be  wist." — Ibid,  ch.  12.  v.  2. 

"  Thanne  thei  shulen  bigynne  to  seie  to  mounteyns,  falle  ye  doun  on 
us;  and  to  litil  hillis,  hilb  ye  us." — Ibid.  ch.  23.  v.  30 ^ 


1  Menage  derives  obotta  from  Kpvrra. 

^  [Although  the  instance  from  Luke,  ch.  23.  v.  30.»  adduced  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  may  seem  to  countenance  his  referring  hill,  a  mount,  to  the 
verb  pelan,  yet,  if,  instead  of  an  apparent  resemblance,  the  cognate  dia- 
lects^are  taken  as  our  guides,  we  cannot  overlook  the  Dutch  Hewvel, 
Isl.  HveU  Germ.  HUbel,  which  Wachter  derives  from  heben,  levare : 
and  more  especially  the  Swedish  Hygel  and  German  HUgel  (from  hdhen, 
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"  Seie  thou  not  in  thin  herte»  who  shal  stie  in  to  heuene,  that  is  to 
seie  for  to  lede  doun  Crist  ?  pr  who  shal  go  doun  in  to  depnesse,  or 
BSLLB,  that  is  for  to  agen  clepe  Crist  fro  the  dede  spiiitis." 

Romayns,  ch.  10.  ▼.  6,  7. 

"  £che  man  preyinge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  bxlid,  defoulith  his 
heed,  forsothe  eche  womman  preiynge  or  propheciynge,  the  heed  not 
BiLiD,  defoulith  her  heed." — 1  Corinthies,  ch.  11.  v.  4,  5. 

"  That  in  the  name  of  Ihesu  eche  kne  be  bowid  of  heuenli  thingis 
and  erthly  and  bellis." — Philippensis,  ch.  2.  v.  10. 

"  And  for  he  was  of  the  same  crafte,  he  dwellide  at  hem  and  wrougte. 
forsothe  thei  weren  of  tenefectorie  craft,  that  is  to  make  biltkois  to 
traueiljrnge  men."— 2>ec{i9,  ch.  18.  v.  3. 

"  And  al  the  houses  bene^TLSD  hales  and  chambres." 

Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  pass.  6.  foL  30.  p.  1. 
"  And  yet  me  marueiled  more  howe  many  other  birds 
Hydden  and  btldbn  her  egges  full  deme." 

Ibid,  pass.  12.  fol.  58.  p.  2. 
"  Kind  kenned  Adam  to  knowe  his  priuy  membres. 
And  taught  him  and  Eue  to  btll  hem  with  leaues." 

.    Ibid,  pass.  13.  fol.  63.  p.  1. 
"  Lewed  men  many  times  masters  they  apposen 
Why  Adam  ne  hilled  not  first  his  mouth  that  eat  the  apple 
Rather  than  his  licham  alowe."  Ibid,  fol.  63.  p.  2. 

<*  What  hightest  thou,  I  pray  the,  hbalb  not  thy  name." 

Ibid,  pass.  21.  fol.  116.  p.  2. 
"  As  she  that  was  not  worthie  here 

To  ben  of  loue  a  chambrere. 

For  she  no  counsaile  couth  hblb." 

Gower,  lib.  3.  fol.  52.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  I  haue  in  you  suche  a  triste 

As  ye  that  be  my  soule  hele. 

That  ye  fro  me  no  thynge  woll  hblb." 

Ibid,  lib.  4.  fol.  62.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

extoUere),  of  which  Kilian  and  Schilter  consider  bill  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion. Elevation  is  more  the  essential  character  of  hill  tlian  covering. 
Richardson  gives  Germ.  Huegel  as  the  root,  and  then,  confounding  in- 
compatible etymologies,  refers  that  to  A.-S.  pelan.  To  cover.  As  to 
the  passage  he  gives  from  R.  Brunne,  p.  224, 

"  He  sped  him  thider  in  haste,  with  hilled  hors  of  pris," 
and  which  he  interprets  "  high  horse ;"  it  no  doubt  means  "  horse  co- 
vered  with  trappings."    So  in  the  following  page,  "  with  hors  and  her- 
neys." — ^En.] 
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"  She  toke  up  turaes  of  the  londe 

Without  helpe  of  mans  honde 

And  HBLED  with  the  grene  grass." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  Murdre  is  waltsome  and  abhominable 

To  God,  that  so  juste  is  and  reasonable 

That  he  ne  wol  it  suffre  hbalbo  to  be. 

Though  it  abyde  a  yere,  two  or  thre, 

Murdre  wol  out."     Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest,  fol.  89.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  And  some  men  sain,  that  great  delyte  haue  we 

For  to  ben  holde  stable  and  eke  secre 

And  in  o  purpose  stedfastly  to  dwell 

And  nat  bewray  thing  that  men  us  tell. 

But  that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake  stele, 

Farde  we  women  can  no  thyng  hble, 

Witnesse  of  Midas,  wol  ye  here  the  tale."      -• 

Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  fol.  38.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  For  which  I  wol  not  hyde  in  holds 

No  priuete  that  me  is  tolde. 

That  I  by  worde  or  sygne  ywis 

Ne  wol  make  hem  knowe  what  it  is. 

And  they  woUen  also  tellen  me. 

They  bblb  fro  me  no  priuyte." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  104.  p.  I.  col.  1. 
"  His  brade  schulderis  wele  cled  and  ouer  hbild 

With  ane  young  bullis  hyde  newly  of  hynt,*' 

Douglas,  booke  11.  p.  388. 
"  Eneas  houit  stil  the  schot  to  byde. 

Him  schroudand  under  hys  armour  and  his  scheild, 

Bowand  his  hock,  and  stude  a  lytle  on  hbild." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  427. 
"  And  fyrie  Fhlegon  his  dym  nychtis  stede 

Doukit  sa  depe  his  hede  in  fludis  gray. 

That  Phebus  rollis  doun  under  hbl  away : 

And  Hesperus  in  the  West  with  hemes  brycht 

Upspringis,  as  fore  rydare  of  the  nycht." 

Ibid.  Pit>l.  to  booke  13.  p.  449. 

"  Laye  it  in  a  troughe  of  stone,  and  htll  it  wyth  lede  close  and 

juste,  and  after  do  bynde  it  wyth  barres  of  iron  in  moste  strongest  and 

sure  wise." — Fabian,  parte  6.  ch.  213. 

Ray  says — "  To  heal.  To  cover.    Sussex.    As — ^To  heal 
the  fire. — ^To  hbal  a  house. — To  heal  a  person  in  bed,  i.  e. 
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To  cover  them,  ab  A.-S.  )3elan.  To  hide.  To  cover.  Hence, 
in  the  West,  he  that  covers  a  house  with  slates  is  caUed  a 
HEALER  or  HBLLiER." — ^Ray,  Sotith  and  East  Country  Words, 
p.  78.^ 

Hell — ^any  place,  or  some  place  covered  over*. 

Heel — that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  covered  by  the  leg*. 

HiLL-^— any  heap  of  earth,  or  stone,  8cc.  by  which  the  plain 
or  level  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered^* 

Hale — i.  e.  healed,  or  whole. 

["  There  he  remaind  with  them  right  well  agreed* 
Till  of  his  wounds  he  wexed  aoui  and  strong." 

Faerie  Qwene,  book  6.  canU  1.  st.  47.] 

Whole — the  same  as  hale,  i.  e.  covered. — It  was  formerly 
written  hole,  without  the  w.--^Ab,  a  wound  or  sore  is  hbalbd 
or  WHOLE,  that  is,  covered  over  by  the  skin.  Which  maQaer 
of  expression  will  not  seem  extraordinary,  if  we  consider  oar 
use  of  the  word  Re-cover, 

Hall — a  covered  buildingi  where  persons  assemble,  or 
where  goods  are  protected  from  the  weather\ 

Les  halles  in  French  has  the  same  signification* 
*'  Ce  sont  des  places  et  lieux  publics  couverts  pour  y 
vendre  les  denr^es  k  Tabri/' — ''  In  quibus  tempore  pluviali 
omnes  mercatores  merces  suas  mundissime  venderent."-^''  Le 
lieu  auquel  pour  I'exercice  du  commerce  on  s'assemble  de 
toutes  parts,  mesme  es  jours  ordinaires  de  march^,  et  anssi 
pour  conf(6rer  et  communiquer." — ''  Domus  qusevis  in  qua 
merces  plurimorum  conservantur." 

The  French  etymologists  were  all  clear  enough  in  the  ap- 


I  Minshew  derives  rxll  from  '£Xos,  lacus^-^palus. 

*  Minshew  derives  rbbl  from  xtiXii,  tumor.  Skinner  from  "  ^Xos. 
olavus,  et  seeundario,  callosum  iUud  tuberculum  quod  medici  clevem 
dicunt ;  nos  Angli,  a  Com  .*  fort,  quia  os  hoc  instar  capitis  clavi  feird, 
vel  potius  clavi  morbi,  protuberat." 

9  Hill,  Junius  says — ''  videri  potest  abscissum  ex  Ko\%»rti  vel  nht 
ros,    Plures  derivarunt  ab  Htgh,  altus." 

«  Hall,  say  the  e^mologists,  from  the  Latin  jiula  and  the  QitA 
avXtf.  Junius  thinks  from  "  k\w,  atrium ;  vel  ab  uvKuv,  quod  signi- 
Scat  oblongum  locum.*' 
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plication  of  the  word  ;  but  trifled  egregiously  when  they 
sought  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  Aula,  or  Area,  or  Hallus, 
"  qui  (flay  they)  dand  les  loix  barbares  signifie  Ratneau.*'  Or 
from  the  Greek  aXia,  aXitrai,  aXtav^  aXam. 

HuLL-^-of  a  uuty  8cc*  That  by  which  the  nut  ifl  covered. 

Hull — of  a  ship.  That  part  which  is  covered  in  the  water. 

Hole — some  place  covered  over*. 

'*  You  shall  seek  for  holbs  to  hide  your  heads  in/' 

HoLT.— jHb/ed,  HoPd,  HoU.  A  rising  ground  or  knoll 
covered  with  trees. 

Hold — As  the  Hold  of  a  ship :  in  which  things  are  covered  ; 
or  the  covered  part  of  a  ship*. 

F, — I  cannot  perceive  that  hole  always  means  covered: 
though  it  may  in  the  instance  you  have  chosen  to  produce. 
Cannot  I  drill  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  this  shilling  ?  And  then 
where  will  be  the  covering  ? 

H. — After  you  have  so  drilled  it,  break  it  diametrically  t 
and  then  where  will  be  the  holb  ?  Of  the  two  pieces  each 
will  have  a  notch  in  it ;  but  no  hole  will  remain. 

which  our  etymologists  unnecessarily  derive 

from  the  Greek  trKia,  mean  (something,  any 

A  SHAW      I  thing)  secluded,  separated,  retired:  or  (some* 
A  SHED      J  thing)  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the 
weather^  the  sun,  8lc.     They  are  the  past  tense  and  therefore 
past  participle  of  8ceaban,  separare,  segregare^  dividere. 

"  Hantit  to  ryn  in  woddis  and  in  scrawis." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  p.  187. 
*'  Quher  that  the  happy  spayman  on  his  gyse 

Pronuncit  the  festuale  haly  sacrificej 

And  the  fat  offerandis  did  you  call  on  raw 

To  banket  amyd  the  deme  blissit  schaw."  Ibid,  booke  11.  p.  391. 

>  Minahew  derives  hole  from  koiXos,  cavus.  "  Alludit  etiam  (says 
Skinner)  avXaf,  sulcus :  avXwr,  fossa  seu  convallis  oblonga ;  yufXeii, 
latibula  ferarum :  Ku>\oy,  KoXoy,  inter  alia,  alyus ;  et  fwXeos,  antrum." 

^  Skinner  has  weU  described  bolt  and  hold,  though  he  missed  their 
derivation.  Hold  of  a  ship,  he  says — "  sic  dicitur  contabulatio  navis 
infima,  ubi  penus  navis  conditur."  And  holt — *'  Nemus  seu  arborum 
quarumtis  i^nshts  ^n9itanm  multitudinem  designat." 


A  SHADE 
A  SHADOW 
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Lewd  1  Lbwd,  in  Anglo*Saxon  Lsepeb,  is  almost  equiTa- 
Lay  J  lent  to  wicked:  except  that  it  inclades  no  agency 
of  infernal  spirits  :  it  means  misled,  led  astray,  deluded,  im- 
posed upon,  betrayed  into  error,  Lew'b  is  the  past  participle, 
and  LAY  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Laspan,  prodere,  tradere.  To  Delude,  To 
Mislead, 

LewD|  in  its  modem  application,  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  betrayed  qt  misled  by  one  particular  passion :  it  was  au- 
tiently  applied  to  the  profanum  vulgus  at  large ;  too  often 
misled  through  ignorance. 

F, — Our  word  many  seems  to  me  a  strange  word,  and  its 
use  in  our  language  still  stranger.  There  is  nothing  like  it, 
I  believe,  in  the  use  of  the  equivalent  words  of  any  other  lan- 
guages. What  is  its  intrinsic  meaning  ?  Is  it  a  substantive 
or  an  adjective  ?  What  is  the  rule  of  its  employment  ?  Dr. 
Lowth  is  extremely  puzzled  with  it :  amongst  other  perplexing 
passages  he  cites  the  following : 

"  How  MANY  a  message  would  he  send." 

Swift,  Verses  on  his  own  Death, 

On  which,  Lowth  says — ''  He  would  send  many  a  message 
—is  right :  but  the  question  How,  seems  to  destroy  the  unity 
or  collective  nature  of  the  idea  :  and  therefore  it  ought  to  have 
been  expressed,  if  the  measure  would  have  allowed  of  it, 
witliout  the  Article,  in  the  plural  number, — '  how  many  mes- 
sages.* " 

H. — ^The  bishop  mistakes  in  one  point.  *'  Many  a  mes- 
sage**— ^is  not  right :  except  by  a  corrupt  custom.  There  is  a 
corruption  here  in  this  familiar  expression ;  which,  not  being 
observed  by  Lowth,  made  him  suppose  this  a  to  be  an  Arti- 
cle  ;  and  therefore  made  him  attempt  to  arrange  the  use  of  it, 
as  an  Article,  on  such  occasions ;  and  to  reduce  it  to  some 
regularity. 

"  a  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  and  it  had  beene  any  christome 
child :  a  parted  eu'n  just  betweene  twelue  and  one.  How  now  Sir 
John  (quoth  I  >)  what  man  ?     Be  a  good  cheare  :  bo  a  cryed  out,  God, 

'  Because  the  third  person  singular  of  our  English  verbs  is  usually 
designated  by  eth  or  thf  many  ignorant  persons,  affecting  to  shew  a 
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God,  God,  three  or  foare  times :  now  I,  td  comfort  him,  bid  him  a 
should  not  thinke  of  God :  I  hop'd  there  was  no  neede  to  trouble  him- 
selfe  with  any  such  thoughts  yet :  so  a  bad  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his 
feet." — Henry  V,  p.  75. 

So,  in  page  78  of  the  same  play,  Gower  says  to  Fluclleii — 
"  Here  a  comes." 

SirT.  More,  as  we  have  seen,  writes — "Burne  up,  quoth  a.** 

So  we  say — ^John  a  Nokes  *,  Tom  a  Stiles,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Sec. 

In  all  the  above  passages  and  in  similar  phrases,  which  are 
common  enough,  A  by  a  slovenly  pronunciation,  stands  some- 
times for  He,  sometimes  for  She,  and  sometimes  for  Of.  The 
use  of  A  after  the  word  many  is  a  similar  corruption  for  Of: 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Article  a,  i.e.  0//e. 

Instead  of  this  corrupt  a  after  many,  was  formerly  written 
Off  without  the  corruption  : 

"  Ye  spend  a  great  meant  of  wordes  in  vayne." — Bishop  Gardiner, 
Declaracion  against  loye,  fol.  14. 

"  I  haue  spoken  a  mbant  op  wordes." — Ibid,  fol.  24. 

and  innumerable  other  instances  may  be  produced  of  the  same 
manner  of  expression.  As  for  the*'  collective  nature  of  the 
idea  ;"  that  is  confined  to  the  word  many.  Many  is  indeed 
a  collective  terra,  and  may  therefore  be  preceded  by  the  article 
A  ;  but  Message  is  not  a  collective  term.  Therefore — Many 
a  message^  is  not  right ;  except  by  a  corrupt  custom.  It  should 
be — '*  a  many  of  messages  J*  ^ 

Many,  is  supposed  by  Lye  to  be  derived  from  man  ; — "  ac 
proprie  de  hominum  multitudine  usurpatum:"  and  thence, 
according  to  him,  transferred  to  other  things.     But  many  is 


superior  propriety  of  speech,  are  shocked  at  the  expression — Quoth  I 
— as  a  false  concord ;  and  affectedly  depart  from  the  customary  phrase, 
and  write  Quod  /.  But  Quoth  I,  is  strictly  accurate  for  said  /.  Hie 
th  in  Quoth,  does  not  designate  the  third  person.  The  verb  is  EpeSan, 
and  its  past  tense  is  Cpot$  or  Quoth, 

*  [In  the  case  of  proper  names,  it  is  probably  the  representative  of 
at,  in  like  manner  as,  "  Sym  at  Style,  Hanky n  ^/^tbridge,.  John  Atte^ 
water." — Mr.  Stevenson's  note  in  Boucher's  Glossary,  r.  at,  atten, 
ATTB. — Ed.]    . 

2q 
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merely  the  past  participle  of  CDen^an  \  miseerey  To  Mii^  To 
Mingle :  it  means  mixed,  or  associated  (for  that  is  the  effect 
of  mixing)  sabaud.  company y  or  any  uncertain  and  unspecified 
number  of  any  things. 

"  And  in  her  house  she  abode  with  such  mbtkb 
As  tyl  her  honour  nede  was  to  holde." 

7Voy/M,  boke  1.  fol.  157.  p.  2.  ooL  2. 

"  Nor  be  na  wais  me  lyst  nat  to  deny 
That  of  the  Ghrekis  icentb  ane  am  I."      Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  41. 

["  The  conunoditie  doth  not  countervaile  the  disconunoditie ;  fcr 
the  inconyeniencies  which  thereby  doe  arise,  are  icxjch  mobk  makt/*— 
Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit.  1805,  p.  367.] 

Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  abound  in  all  our 
antient  authors. 

Lowth  observes  that  many  is  used  ^'  chiefly  with  the  word 
Great  before  it."  I  believe  he  was  little  aware  of  the  occa- 
sion for  the  frequent  precedence  of  Great,  before  Many:  little 
imagining  that  there  might  be — a  Few  many,  as  well  as  a 
Great  many.  S.  Johnson  had  certainly  no  suspicion  of  it: 
for  he  supposes  Few  and  Many  to  be  opposite  terms  and  con- 
traries :  and  therefore^  according  to  his  usual  method  of  ex- 
planation, he  explains  the  word  Few,  by — "  Not  nmny^ 
What  would  have  been  his  astonishment  at  the  following  lines  ? 
A  comment  of  his  upon  the  following  passage,  like  those  he 
has  given  on  Shakespeare,  must  have  been  amusing. 

"  In  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  few  mbnyb, 
Bot  thay  war  quyk  and  valyeant  in  melle." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  p.  153. 

f. — ^Will  this  method  of  yours  assist  us  at  all  in  settling 
the  famous  and  long-contested  passage  of  Shakespeare  in  7%f 
Tempest  ? 

"  i  These  our  actors  * 

(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 


I  ["  Thou  bewray'dst  his  mothers  wantonneese. 

When  she  with  Mars  was  icbynt  in  ioyfulnesse." 

Faerie  Queene,  lx)ok  3.  cant.  11.  at.  3&j 
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Are  melted  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre : 

And,  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  vision. 

The  clowd-capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  pallaces. 

The  solemne  temples,  the  great  globe  itselfe. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue. 

And,  like  this  insnbstantiall  Pageant  faded, 

Leaue  not  a  backs  behind."  Tempest,  p.  15.  col.  1. 

Many  persons^  you  know,  and  those  of  no  mean  authority, 
instead  of  racke  read  wreck.  And  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads  track  :  which  Mr.  Steevens  says-^— "  may  be  supported 
by  the  following  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon  of 
A  them'* — 


"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind." 

H, — The  ignorance  and  presumption  of  his  commentators 
have  shamefully  disfigured  Shakespeare's  text.  The  first  Folio, 
notwithstanding  some  few  palpable  misprints,  requires  none  of 
their  alterations.  Had  they  understood  English  as  well  as  he 
did,  they  would  not  have  quarrelletl  with  his  language. 

F. — But  if  RACKE  is  to  remain,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

"  Rack  (says  Mr.  Malone)  is  generally  used  by  our  ancient 
writers  for  a  body  of  clouds  sailing  along ;  or  rather,  for  the 
course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion.  But  no  instance  has  yet 
been  produced,  where  it  is  used  to  signify  a  single  small  fleeting 
cloud:  in  which  sense  only  it  can  be  figuratively  applied  here. 
I  incline  therefore  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation ;  though 
I  have  not  disturbed  the  text.'' 

Dr.  Johnson  concurs  with  Malone.     He  says- — 

^*  Rack  {Racka,  Dutch.  A  track.)  The  clouds  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  wind.^' 

Though  I  mention  their  opinions,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
swayed  by  their  authority  :  for  Shakespeare  himself  gives  a  flat 
contradiction  to  their  imputed  signification  of  rack  ;  where  he 
says,  in  Hamlet, 

"  But  as  we  often  see  against  some  storme, 
A  silence  in  the  heauens,  the  racks  stand  still. 
The  bold  windes  speechlesse,  and  the  orbe  below 
Ab  hush  as  death," 

2q2 
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If  the  RACKE  may  siand  still:  it  cannot  be-*-"  the  course 
of  the  clouds  when  in  motion"  Nor — "  the  clouds  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  wind.** 

Upon  this  passage  too,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  6. 

"  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  doe  I  see  three  sunnes  ? 
Three  glorious  sunnes,  each  one  a  perfect  sunne. 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds. 
But  seuer'd  in  a  pale  clcare-shining  skye/' 

Upon  this  passage  JVf  r.  Malone  quotes  from  Shakespeare^s 
Somiets, 

"  Anon  permit  the  hasest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  BACK  on  his  celestial  face." 

Can  Mr.  Malone  imagine  that — ^'^  ugly  rack  '*  means  here 
«^-an  ugly  motion  that  rides  on  the  sun's  face'? 

Upon  the  whole.  What  does  rack  mean?  And  obserTCi 
you  will  not  satisfy  my  question  by  barely  suggesting  a  signi- 
fication ;  but  you  must  shew  mc  etymologically,  how  the  word 
RACK  comes  to  have  the  signification  which  you  may  attribute 
to  it. 

//. — You  ask  no  more  than  what  should  always  be  done  by 
those  who  undertake  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful 
word.  It  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  instances  of  its 
use,  from  whence  to  conjecture  a  meaning  ;  though  instances 


1  [«  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye 

Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugfy  BACK  on  his  celestial  face."  Shakespeare :  Sonnet  33. 

Now  read  the  following  passage  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  4.  p.  50, 
where  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  different  words. 

'*  Yet  heerein  will  I  imitate  the  sunne. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  cloudes 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  againe  to  be  himselfe. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondred  at. 
By  breaking  through  thc/oule  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seeme  to  strangle  him." 

N.  B.  In  the  Sonnet,  it  is — "  permit  the  basest  clouds  " — and— 
••  ugly  RACK." 

In  the  Play,  it  is — "permit  the  base  contagious  clouds"— and— 
•'  ugly  mists  of  vapoubs."] 
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are  fit  to  be  produced,  in  order,  by  the  use  of  the  word,  to 
juatify  its  offered  etymology. 

Rack  is  a  very  common  word,  most  happily  used  in  The 
Tempest:  and  ought  not  to  be  displaced  because  the  com* 
mentators  know  not  its  meaning.  If  such  a  rule  for  banishing 
words  were  adopted,  the  commentators  themselves  would, 
most  of  them,  become  speechless. 

In  Songs  and  Sonets  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  others,  p. 
61,  we  read, 

"  When  clouds  be  driven,  then  rides  the  rackb." 

By  this  instance  also  we  may  see  tliat  rack  does  not  mean 
the  course  of  the  clouds  when  in  motion. 

"  Some  time  we  see  a  clowd  that  'a  dragonish, 
A  VAPOUB  some  time,  like  a  beare,  or  lyon. 
That  which  is  now  a  horse,  euen  with  a  thought, 
The  AACKB  dislimes,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water."  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  862.  col.  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says — '*  The  rack  dislimes,  i.  e.  Thejleeting 
away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture." 

But  the  horse  may  be  dislimb'd  by  the  approach  of  the 
RACK,  as  well  ns  by  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds :  for  rack 
means  nothing  but  Vapour ;  as  Shakespeare,  in  a  preceding 
line  of  this  passage,  terms  it. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made 
artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like  the  rack,  began  to  open ;  and  the  air 
clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  di»covered  luno." — Ben  Jonson :  Mastiue, 

"  A  thousand  leagues  I  have  cut  through  empty  air. 

Far  swifter  than  the  sayling  rack  that  gallops 

Upon  the  wings  of  angpry  winds." 

B.  and  Fletcher :  Women  pleas'd, 
" —Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sayling  rack  ?"  Ibid,  Faithful  Shepherdess, 

"  The  drawin  hlade  he  profTeris  tbare  and  here 
Unto  thai  monstouris  euer  as  thay  drew  nere. 
And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Taucht  him  thay  war  but  vode  gaistis  all  tha 
But  ony  bodyis,  as  waunderand  wracbis  waist. 
He  had  apoun  thame  ruschit  in  grete  haist." 

Douglas,  booke  6.  p.  173. 
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Upon  this  passage  the  Glossarist  of  Douglas  says—''  wka- 
cHis,  spirits,  ghosts.  We  once  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
typographical  error  for  Wrathis,  t  and  c  beiug  written  the 
same  way  in  the  manuscript.  But  we  thought  fit  not  to  alter 
it." 

What  a  mischievous  fury  have  commentators  and  editors 
to  alter  those  words  of  their  author  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand !  The  Olossarist  of  Douglas  did  well  here  not  to  yield 
to  his  inclination. 

"  Na  slaw  cours  of  thy  hers  onweildy 
Thy  carte  has  rendrit  to  thy  inemye, 
Nor  yit  nane  vane  wrbchis  nor  gaistis  quent 
Thy  chare  constrenit  bakwart  for  to  went." 

Douglas^  booke  10.  p.  339. 

"  Sic  lik  as,  that  thay  say,  in  diuers  placis. 
The  WBACBis  walkifl  of  goistis  that  ar  dede."  Ibid,  p.  341. 

"  Thiddir  went  this  wratch  or  schade  of  Enee 
That  semyt  all  abasit  fast  to  fle."  Ibid.  p.  342. 

"  Fersauyt  the  mornyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 
W3rth  cloudy  gum  and  bak."  Ibid.  Prol.  to  booke  7.  p.  202. 


(( 


The  brychtnes  of  day 


Inuoluit  all  with  cluddis  hid  away. 

The  rane  and  roik  reft  from  us  sycht  of  heuin." 

Ibid,  booke  3.  p.  74. 
"  As  we  may  gyf  ane  similitude,  wcle  like 
Quhen,  that  the  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 
Closit  under  ane  derae  caueme  of  stanls 
And  fyllit  has  full  sone  that  litil  wanys 
With  smoik  of  soure  and  bitter  rkkis  stew : 
The  beis  wythin  affirayit  all  of  new 
Ouerthowrt  thare  hyub  and  waxy  tentis  rynnis, 
With  mekil  dyn  and  beming  in  thare  innis, 
Scharpand  thare  stangis  for  ire  as  thay  wald  ficht : 
Swa  here  the  laithly  odoure  rais  on  hicht 
From  the  fyre  blesis,  dirk  as  ony  roik. 
That  to  the  niffis  toppis  went  the  smoik, 
The  stanis  warpit  in  fast  did  rebound. 
Within  the  wallis  rais  the  grete  brute  and  sound. 
And  up  the  rbik  all  wod  went  in  the  are." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  p.  432. 
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"  Quhare  thir  towris  thou  seis  doun  fall  and  sway. 
And  stane  fra  stane  doun  bet«  and  sbik  upryse. 
With  stew,  pottder,  and  dust  mixt  on  this  wyse." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  p.  59. 

"  Furth  of  his  thrott,  ane  wounderous  thing  to  tell, 
Ane  laithlie  smok  he  yeiskis  black  as  hell. 
And  all  the  hous  inuoluit  with  dirk  myst, 
That  sone  the  sicht  vanyst,  or  ony  wist. 
And  REKT  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 
G^  thikkin  ouir  al  the  caueme  and  ouer  blaw. 
And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  sparkis  of  fire. 
The  hie  curage  of  Hercules  lordlie  sire 
Mycht  this  no  langar  suffir,  hot  in  the  gap 
With  haisty  stert  amyd  the  fyre  he  lap. 
And  thare,  as  maist  haboundit  smokkis  dirk. 
With  huge  sope  of  rbik  and  flambis  myrk, 
Thare  has  he  hynt  Cacus."  Ibid,  booke  8.  p.  250. 

["  Through  th'  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did  descry 
A  litle  smoke,  whose  vapour  thin  and  light 
Rbskino  aloft  uprolled  to  the  sky.'* 

Faerie  Queene,  book  3.  cant.  7.  st.  5.] 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  BEBKB  a  th'  rotten  fennes  :  whose  loues  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carkasses  of  unburied  men. 

That  do  corrupt  my  ayre."  Coriolanus,  act  3.  p.  19. 

["  Thou  mightst  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walke  by  the  Counter-gate, 
which  is  as  hatefiill  to  me  as  the  rbbke  of  a  lime-kill." — Merry  Wiuea 
of  Windsor,  p.  58.  col.  1. 

"  A  paire  of  rbbchib  kisses."  Hamlet,  p.  271. 

"  Hbbchie  recke."  Coriolanus,  p.  10.  col.  1.] 

"  A  REEK^  with  us  (says  Mr,  Ray,  in  his  preface  to  North 
Country  Words,  p.  viii.)  signifies,  not  a  sinoak,  but  a  Steam, 
arising  from  any  liquor  or  moist  thing  heated." 

Rack  means  merely — That  which  is  Reeked.    And,  whether 

written  RAK,  WRAICH,    RECK,    REIK,    ROIK*  Or  REEKE,  is  the 


'  [Ray  has  bookt,  misty :  and  the  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia  has 

ROKB,  a  fog ;  ROKT,  foggy. 

"  Light  thickens :  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." — Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

in  explaining  which  Mr.  Forby  observes,  **  an  East  Anglian  ploughboy 
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same  word  differently  pronounced  and  spelled*  It  is  merely 
the  past  tense  and  therefore  past  participle,  peac  or  pec,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Recan,  exhalare,  To  Reek:  and  is 
surely  the  most  appropriate  term  that  could  be  employed  by 
Shakespeare  in  this  passage  of  The  Tempest :  to  represent  to 
us,  that  the  dissolution  and  annihilation  of  the  globe,  and  all 
which  it  inherit,  should  be  so  total  and  compleat  ;-^ihey 
should  so  "  melt  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre ;" — as  not  to  leave 
behind  them  even  a  Vapour,  a  Steam,  or  an  Erkalation,  to 
give  the  slightest  notice  that  such  things  had  ever  been. 

Since  you  seem  to  be  in  no  haste  to  reply  upon  me,  I  con- 
clude that  the  explanation  is  satisfactory.  And  on  this  subject 
of  subaudition  I  will,  at  present,  exercise  your  patience  no  fur- 
ther ;  for  my  own  begins  to  flag.  You  have  now  instances  of 
my  doctrine  in,  I  suppose,  about  a  thousand  words*  Their 
number  may  be  easily  increased.  But,  I  trust,  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the  mind,  which 
has  been  termed  Abstraction:  and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call 
by  that  name,  is  merely  one  of  the  contrivances  of  language^ 
for  the  purpose  of  more  speedy  communication. 

F, — You  have  at  least  amused  me,  and  furnished  me  with 
matter  for  reflection  :  Conviction  and  satisfaction  are  plants  of 
slower  growth.  But,  to  convince  you  that  you  have  not  tired 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  you  some  time  since  as- 
serted that  the  Winds,  as  well  as  colours,  must  have  their 
denomination  from  some  circumstances  attending  them  ;  and 
that  there  must  be  a  meaning  in  each  of  their  denominations. 
L'Orient  and  ^Occident,  for  instance,  are  intelligible  enough; 
but  how  is  it  with  the  other  names  which  all  our  Northern 
languages  give  to  these  same  winds  ? 

The  EAST,  the  west,  the  north,  the  south. 

The  French  Quest,  Nord,  and  Sud* 

The  Dutch  Oost,  West,  Noord,  Zuid. 

The  German  Ost,  West,  Nord,  Sud. 

The  Danish  Ost,  Vest,  Nord,  Sud. 


would  have  instantly  removed  the  learned  poinmcntator's  doubts  whe- 
ther it  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  rooks," — Ed.] 
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The  Swedish  Osier,  Wester,  Norr,  Soder. 

The  Spanish  language,  besides  Oriente,  Levante,  Ponienie, 
Occidettte,  Aquilon,  Septentrion,  and  Medio  dia,  has  likewise 
Este,  Oeste,  Nord,  Sur. 

What  do  these  mean  ?  For  when  the  English  etynnologist 
merely  refers  me  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gajrt,  pej^,  Nop^, 
8u%,  he  only  changes  the  written  characters,  and  calls  the 
same  language  by  a  different  name ;  but  he  gives  me  no  in- 
formation whatever  concerning  their  meaning :  and,  for  any 
rational  purpose,  might  as  well  have  left  me  with  the  same 
words  in  the  modern  English  character. 

H, — Certainly.  It  is  a  trifling  etymology  that  barely  refers 
us  to  some  word  in  another  language^  either  the  same  or 
similar ;  unless  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  cause  of  its  im- 
position can  be  discovered  by  such  reference.  And  permit  me 
to  add,  that,  having  once  obtained  clearly  that  satisfection,  all 
etymological  pursuit  beyond  it  is  as  trifling.  It  is  a  childish 
curiosity,  in  which  the  understanding  takes  no  part,  and  from, 
which  it  can  derive  no  advantage. 

Our  winds  are  named  by  their  distinguishing  qualities. 
And,  for  that  purpose,  our  ancestors  (who,  unlike  their  learned 
descendants,  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  employed 
in  discourse)  applied  to  them  the  past  participles  of  four  of 
their  common  words  in  their  own  language  :  viz.  Yppan, 
Pef an,  Nyppan,  and  8eoJ?an.  Irasci,  Macerare,  Coarctare, 
Coquere. 

The  past  participle  of  yjipan  or  lejipan,  irasci, 
is  ypfeb,  ypfb,  ypft:  dropping  the  p  (\yhich 
many  cannot  articulate)  it  becomes  yf*t: ;  and  so 
it  is  much  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They  who 
cannot  pronounce  R,  usually  supply  its  place  by  a  :  hence,  I 
suppose,  east",  which  means  angry,  enraged. 

*  ["  As  whence  the  sunne  'gins  his  reflection. 

Ship-wracking  etormes  and  direfull  thunders  break ;...." 

Macbeth,  p.  131. 
See  Dr.  Warburton'a  note  on  this  passage. 
"  Qualis  frugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro,  &c." 
'*  At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  euro,  &c." — Lucan,  lib.  1 . 
There  seems  but  little  connexion  between  the  east  wind  and  Goose- 


East 
West 
North 
South  . 
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"  The  wynd  Tiffany k,  that  is  cleped  nobth  bbbt,  or  wynd  <^  tem- 
pest."— Dedis,  ch.  27. 


berry.     Ire-yppan,   Yppan,   X/e-jTifian:   Ceopr^b,   Dopfeb,  Iiopjl), 
Eropp;. 

"  GoosBBBRRT,  n.  B.  [goo8e  and  berry,  because  eaten  with  young 
geese  as  sauce.]" — Johnson's  Dictionary, 

It  is  a  corruption  for  Iiopft  berry.  Dopft  is  a  thornbush ;  so  that 
it  means,  the  berry  of  the  thombush,  S.  Johnson  says  "  Oobse  [Iropfi 
Saxon,]  Furze ;  a  thick  prickly  shrub  that  bears  yellow  flowers  in  win- 
ter."  Skinner  says  "  Goss  or  Gobs  ;  ab  A.-S.  DeopfC,  Ixopp;,  erica." 

De-opfC,  i.  e.  enraged,  angry.     Ire-jTipan,  irritare. 

"  Give  all  present  a  sprig  of  Rosemary,  hollies  or  oobsbs." — A  eoHcU 
touthe  last  wiU  and  testament  of  James  Cleyg,  conjurer  ^  May  25,  1751. 

" llien  I  beat  m'y  tabor. 

At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prlck'd  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses 
As  they  smelt  musick ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth* d  briers^  sharpfurzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 
Which  enter*  d  their  frail  shins" 

Tempest,  Malone's  edition,  p.  81. 

Steevens's  Note. — "  I  know  not  how  Shakespeare  distinguished  ooss 
horn  furze;  for  what  he  calls /«r;;e,  is  called  ooss  or  oobsb  in  the  mid- 
land counties." 

Toilet's  Note. — "  By  the  latter,  Shakespeare  means  the  low  sort  of 
ooRSE  that  only  grows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  described 
by  the  name  of  whins  in  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry.  It  has 
prickles  like  those  on  a  rose  tree  or  gooseberry," 

"  A  troope  of  cavalliers  searcht  Mr.  Needham's  house  :  they  foond 
not  him,  for  he  hid  himselfe  in  the  ooass,  and  so  escaped  them."— - 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  101. 

"He  rid  along,  muttering  that  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  when  he 
came  to  Saxondale  gobsb,  purposely  lost  himselfe  and  his  forlome  hope." 
—Ibid.  p.  207. 

"The  country  adjoining  being  a  dreary  waste,  many  thousand  acres 
together  being  entirely  overrun  with  oorsb  or  fiirze," — Ibid,  p.  331. 
note. 

"  They  are  under  rights  of  commons,  and  cannot  be  touched  without 
distinct  acts  of  parliament  to  permit  the  plough  to  produce  grass  and 
corn,  instead  of  goksb  and  ling." — Arthur  Young  in  a  Letter  to  Cobbet's 
Political  Register,  Vol.  13.  No.  10.  March  5,  1808.] 

[Lye  has  S^iift,  and  2;opit-beam,  rubus.  As  another  conjecture  with 
regard  to  Gooses Kaar,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  Gross- 
BEKEY  (Ribes  Grossularia),  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  Rihes,  or 
Currants,  which  in  German  are  Johannisbeeren,  whilst  the  Gooseberries 
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In  the  modern  version} 
"  A  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon."— i4c/«,  cb.  27.  v.  14. 

*     Macbeth  says^  (act  4.  p.  144.) 

"  Though  you  untye  the  windes,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  tbstt  wanes 
Confound  and  swallow  nauigation  up : 
Though  bladed  corne  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  downe. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads  : 
Though  pallaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations :  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germaine  tumble  altogether 
£uen  till  destruction  sicken."  * 

'^  Ybsty  waves  (says  S.  Johnson),  that  is  foaming  or 
frothy:' 

A  little  matter  however  always  makes  the  waves  frothy. 
But  Johnson  knew  what  the  yeast  of  beer  was ;  (which 
comes  indeed  from  the  same  verb)  and  the  epithet  Yesty  con- 
veyed to  him  no  stronger  idea  than  that  of  fermentation.  But 
YESTY  here  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  yftij,  iej*t:ij,  procellosus, 

are  Gross-  (Johannis)  beeren.  In  French  Groseille,  and  Petit  Groseille, 
In  Kent  black  currants  are,  I  am  told,  called  Gazles, 

A  reference  to  the  various  designations  collected  by  Nemnich  in  his 
Poly glotten- Lexicon  der  Naturgeschichte  seems,  however,  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  our  word  ooosbbbrrt  is  no  other  than  the  name  given  to 
the  same  fruit  by  our  Teutonic  neighbours :  e.  g. 

Germ.  Krausbeere,  Krauselbeere,  Gruselbeere,  Grosselbeere,  Grasel- 
beere,  Kreutzbeere,  Krutzbeere,  Christbeere,  (Uva  Christi,  Littleton.) 

Dutch,  Kruisbessen,  Kroesbaeye :  see  Kilian. — ^Dan.  &  Sw.  Krusbter, 

Uva  crispa  is  given  as  the  Latin  name ;  and  kraus,  kroes,  is  crispus. 
However,  the  signification  of  the  name  has  been  so  much  lost  sight  of, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  fancied  reference  of  it 
to  a  Cross,  a  Cruse,  a  Goose,  &c.  The  ^it  is  called  Grozer  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England:  see  Brockett  and  Nemnich.  In 
Norfolk  the  A.-S.  name  Thepes,  or  Febes,  is  still  retained. 

If  the  relation  between  the  Teutonic  Grosselbeere,  &c.  and  the  low 
Latin  Grossularia  seems  very  probable,  still  the  question  remains  as  to 
wliich  is  the  original,  whether  kroes,  crispus,  or  grosaulus,  a  little  fig. 
Gerarde,  booke  3.  ch.  22,  gives  the  following  account : — "  This  shrub 
hath  no  name  among  the  old  writers,  who,  as  we  deemc  knew  it  not, 
or  else  esteemed  it  not ;  the  later  writers  call  it  in  Latine^  Crossularia  : 
and  oftentimes  of  the  berries,  Uva  Crispa,  Uva  Spina,  Uva  Spinella,  and 
Uva  Crispina:  in  high  Dutch  Kruselbeer ;  in  low  Dutch  Stekelbessen, 
....  in  English,  Gooseberry,  Goose-berry  bush,  and  Fea-berry  bush 
in  Cheshire,  my  native  country." — Ed.] 
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Btormy,  enraged:  which  much  better  accords  with  Shake- 
speare's high-charged  description  than  the  wretched  allusion 
to  fermenting  beer. 

pepeb,  Pej-'b,  Pej^,  or  west,  is  the  past  participle  of 
pcfan,  niacerare.  To  Wet. 

North,  i.  e.  Nj'ppe^,  or  N^pp^,  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  Ny^ppan,  coarctare,  constringere.  Nord  and  nobr 
(as  it  is  in  the  other  European  languages)  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  same  verb. 

"  Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground,  and  birth  deny 

To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie." 

Dryden :  Astnsa  rein*. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nipp%  or  N]^pp%  is  also  the  name  for 
a  prison,  or  any  place  which  narroweth  or  closely  confines  a 
person. 

South  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  8eo|)an, 
coquere,  To  Seethe. 

"  Peter  fyshed  for  hys  foode,  and  hys  folio wc  Andrewe, 
Some  they  sold  and  some  they  soth,  and  so  they  liued  both." 

Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman,  pass.  16.  fol.  81.  p.  2. 
"Nero  gouemed   all   the  peoples  that  the  violent  wyne  Nothus 
skorcyth  and  baketh  the  brennyng  sandes  by  hys  dry  heate,  that  is  to 
say,  al  the  peoples  in  the  souths." — Boccius,  fol.  230.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

Dryden,  whoso  practical  knowledge  of  English  was(beyoud 
all  others)  exquisite  and  wonderful,  says  in  his  Don  Sebastian, 
(act  2.  sc.  2.) 

**  Here  the  warm  planet  ripens  and  sublimes 
The  well'baked  beauties  of  the  southern  climes." 

I  need  not  notice  to  you  that  the  French,  sun,  and  our 
English  word  suds,  8cc.  is  the  same  as  Sod  or  Sodden. 
And  now,  1  suppose,  I  may  conclude  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  V. 

the  same  subject  continued. 

F. — I  still  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  more  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance,  ought  nut  to  be  omitted. 
What  is  truth  ? 
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You  know,  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same  question,  he 
went  out^  and  would  not  stay  for  the  answer  ^  And  from 
that  time  to  this,  no  answer  has  been  given.  And  from  that 
time  to  this,  mankind  have  been  wrangling  and  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  for  the  truth^  without  once  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

JEf. — In  the  gospel  of  John,  it  is  as  you  have  stated.  But  in 
the  gospel  of  Nichodemus  (which,  I  doubt  not,  had  originally 
its  full  share  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christianity') 
Pilate  awaits  the  answer,  and  has  it  "  Thou  sayest  that  I 

am  a  kynge,  and  to  that  I  was  borne,  and  for  to  declare  to  the 
worlde  that  who  soo  be  of  trouth  wyll  here  my  worde.  Than 

I  See  John,  xviii.  38.  "  What  is  Truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate ;  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer." — Bacon*8  Essays. 

s  ["Canonica,  in  philosophical  history,  an  appellation  given  by 
Epicurus  to  his  doctrine  of  logic.  It  was  called  Canonica,  as  consist- 
ing of  a  few  canons  or  rules  for  directing  the  understanding  in  the 
pursuit  and  knowledge  of  truth,  EpicurUs's  Canonica  is  represented  as 
a  very  slight  and  insufficient  logic  by  several  of  the  antients,  who  put  a 
great  value  on  his  ethics  and  physics.  Laertius  even  assures  us  that 
the  Epicureans  rejected  logic  as  a  superfluous  science ;  and  Plutarch 
complains  that  Epicurus  made  an  unskilful  and  preposterous  use  of  syl- 
logisms. But  these  censures  seem  too  severe.  Epicurus  was  not  averse 
to  the  study  of  logic,  but  even  gave  better  rules  in  this  art  than  those 
philosophers  who  aimed  at  no  glory  but  that  of  logics.  He  only  seems 
to  have  rejected  the  dialects  of  the  Stoics,  as  full  of  vain  subtilties 
and  deceits,  and  fitted  rather  for  parade  and  disputation  than  real  use. 
The  stress  of  Epicurus' s  Canonica  consists  in  his  doctrine  of  the  criteria 
of  truth.  All  questions  in  philosophy  are  either  concerning  words  or 
things :  concerning  things  we  seek  their  truth ;  concerning  words,  their 
signification :  things  are  either  natural  or  moral ;  and  the  former  are 
either  perceived  hy  sense  or  by  the  understanding.  Hence,  according  to 
Epicurus,  arise  three  criterions  of  truth,  viz.  sense,  anticipation  or  prro- 
notion,  and  passion,  llie  great  canon  or  principal  of  Epicurus's  logic 
is,  that  the  senses  are  never  deceived ;  and  therefore  that  every  sensation 
or  perception  of  an  appearance  is  true" — Encyclopeedia  Britannica, 
vol.  4.  p.  119.]. 

^  Nicodemus  was  tlie  Patron  Apostle  of  our  ancestors  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  th^ir  immediate  descendants  :  his  Gospel  was  their  favour- 
ite authority :  and  it  was  translated  for  their  use,  1x)th  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  into  old  English;  which  translations  still  remcun,  and  the 
latter  of  them  was  one  amongst  the  first  books  printed.  By  Wynkyn 
de  Worde.  Anno  1511. 
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sayd  Pylate,  What  is  trowth,  By  thy  worde  there  is  hot 
lytell  TROUTH  in  the  worlde.  Our  Lorde  sayd  to  Pyhte, 
Underetande  trouth  how  that  it  is  judged  in  erth  of  them 
that  dwell  therin." — Nychodemus  Gospellj  ch.  2. 

F. — Well,  What  say  you  to  it? 

H. — That  the  story  is  better  told  by  John  :  for  the  answer 
was  not  worth  the  staying  for.  And  yet  there  is  something 
in  it  perhaps  :  for  it  declares  that ''  truth  is  judged  in  erth 
of  them  that  dwell  therin."  However,  this  word  will  give  us 
no  trouble.  Like  the  other  words,  true  is  also  a  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  TKAtlA^^  Tpcopan,  confidere.  To  TAis*, 
To  Believe  firmly  f  To  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of^  To  TVow. 

"  Marke  it,  Nuncle. 
Haue  more  then  thou  showest, 
Speake  lesse  then  thou  knowest. 
Lend  lesse  then  thou  owest. 
Ride  more  then  thou  goest, 
Leame  more  then  thou  ptrowbst." — Lear,  p.  288. 

This  past  participle  was  antiently  written  trew',  which  is 
the  regular  past  tense  of  trow  ;  as  the  verbs  To  Blow^  To 
Crow,  To  Grow,  To  Know,  To  Throw^  give  us  in  the  past 
tense.  Blew,  Crew,  Grew,  Knew,  Threw^.  Of  which  had  the 
learned  Dr.  Gil  been  aware,  he  would  not,  in  his  Logonomia 

1  ["  Thou  minde,  of  yeeres  and  of  obliuion  foe, 
Of  what  so  is,  guardaine  and  steward  tebw." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Translated  by  R.  C.  p.  21. 

"  A  bedroll  long  and  tbbw  he  reckoneth." 

Ibid.  p.  22. 
"  Grraunt  that  the  heau'ns  thereof  giue  evidence. 
And  as  yourselfe  expound,  so  be  it  tbbw." — Ibid.  p.  85. 

"  Leaning  the  charge  of  me,  and  of  the  state 
To  brother,  whom  he  bare  a  loue  so  tbbw/'— JftiW.  cant.  4.  st.  40. 

Hoberte  Whytinton,  poete  laureate,  in  his  translation  of  mifes 
Offyces,  fyrst  booke,  writes  tbbwb. 
"  In  kepynge  tbbwb  tutche  and  promesse  in  bargaynynge.**] 

«  [To  Show — Past  participle  «Aew. 

To  Sow       sew. 

To  Draw     drew.'} 
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Anglica,  p.  64,  have  told  us  that  tru,  ratus,  was  "verbale 
anomalum  of  I  trou,  reor." 

Of  this  I  need  not  give  you  any  instances ;  because  the 
word  is  perpetually  written  trew,  by  all  our  antient  authors 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  to  Ed- 
ward the  sixth. 

True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly 
written  ;  means  simply  and  merely — That  which  is  trow- 
ed'. And,  instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth  ; 
except  only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the 
world  *. 

That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should 
speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
mankind  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  surprize  us,  if  we  find  the  most 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth. 
But  TRUTH  supposes  mankind  :  for  whom  and  by  whom  alone 
the  word  is  formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable^  If  no 
man,  no  truth.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  eternal, 
immutable,  everlasting  truth  ;  unless  mankind,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlasting. 
Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  speak 
truth  :  for  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the 
truth  of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice  as  well 
as  a  virtue :  for  there  are  many  occasions  where  it  ought  not 
to  be  spoken. 

["  6ed  incidunt  saepe  tempera,  cum  ea  qus  maxime  videntur  digna 
esse  justo  honine,  eoque  quem  vinim  bonum  dicimtts,  commutantur, 
fiuntque  contraria ;  ut  non  reddere  depositum,  etiam  nefarioso  promis- 
Bum  fiEu:ere,  quseque  pertinent  ad  veritatem  et  ad  iidem,  ea  negare  inter- 
dum  et  non  servare,  sit  justum." — Tally's  Offices.'] 


1  Mer.  Cflsaubon  derives  tbub  from  the  Greek  arpcjci^s ;  and  arpeicrfs 
from  arpeiys,  impavidus. 

2  ["  That  which  is  thub  onely  is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at  all." — Spen^ 
ser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  ed.  1805.  p.  501.] 

9  ["  Ci6  ben  sappiam,  che  la  divina  essenza, 
In  cui  tutti  viviamo,  a  nostre  menti 
Aik  del  VBBO  don6  la  conoscenza." 
Metastasio,  La  Morte  di  Catone.  £d,  Paiig^,  torn.  10.  p.  167.] 
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"  Quantunque  il  simular  eia  le  piu  volte 
Ripreso,  e  dia  di  mala  mente  indicj  ; 
Si  trova  pur  in  molte  cose  e  molte. 
Aver  fatti  evidenti  beneflcj  ; 
£  danni,  e  biasmi,  e  morti  aver  gia  tolte  : 
Che  non  conversiam  sempre  con  gli  amici 
In  questa,  assai  piu  oscura  che  serena. 
Mortal  vita ;  tutta  d'  invidia  piena." 

Orlando  F^triogo,  cant.  4.  at  I. 

F. — If  TROWED  be  the  single  meaning  of  the  term  true,  I 
agree  that  these  and  many  other  consequences  will  follow  :  for 
there  can  be  nothing  trowed  ;  unless  there  are  persons  trow- 
ing. And  men  may  trow  diflferently.  And  there  are  reasons 
enough  in  this  world,  why  every  man  should  not  always  know 
what  every  other  man  thinks.  But  arc  the  corresponding  and 
the  equivalent  words  in  other  languages  resolvable  in  the  same 
manner  as  true  ?    Does  the  Latin  Verum  also  mean  trowed  ? 

H. — It  means  nothing  else.  Res,  a  thing,  gives  us  Reor^ 
i.  e.  I  am  Thing-ed:  Ye-reor,  I  am  strongly  Thinged :  fur  Fe 
in  Latin  composition  means  Valde,  i.  e.  Valide.  And  Vernmj 
i.  e.  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  the  contracted  par- 
ticiple of  Vereor^.  And  hence  the  distinction  between  Vereri 
and  Metuere  in  Latin  :  **  Veretur  Wher,  Metuit  seryws J*  Hence 
also  Revereor. 

F. — lam  Thinged!  Who  ever  used  such  language  before ? 
Why,  this  is  worse  than  reor,  which  Quinctilian  (lib.  8. 
cap.  3.)  calls  a  Horrid  word.  Reor^  however,  is  a  deponent, 
and  means  /  think. 

//.—And  do  you  imagine  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a  de- 
ponent verb  ;  except  for  the  purpose  of  translation,  or  of  con- 
cealing our  ignorance  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb? 
The  doctrine  of  deponents  is  not  for  men,  but  for  children ; 
who,  at  the  beginning,  must  learn  implicitly,  and  not  be  dis- 


*  Vossius  douhts  not  that  "  Verear  est  a  Fe,  id  est  VaUe,  et  Reor" 
But  he  affirms  that  Verum  is  not  "  a  Ve  valde,  et  reor  ;  quia  Vera  aai- 
mum  roaxime  afficiant  i  sed  ab  epeiy,  hoc  est,  dicere;  quia  quod  dicitur, 
est ;  quodque  est,  hoc  dicitur ;  ut  haec  duo  sint  aynarpefoyra,  nempe 
in  sermone  tali,  qualem  esse  convenit." — ^The  meaning  of  the  verb  Est, 
would  here  have  prevented  his  mistake. 
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tarbed  or  bewildered  with  a  reason  for  every  thing:  which 
reason  they  would  not  understand,  even  if  the  teacher  was 
always  able  to  give  it.  You  do  not  call  Think  a  deponent. 
And  yet  it  is  as  much  a  deponent  as  Rear,  Remember,  where 
we  now  say  /  Think,  the  antient  expression  was — Me  thinketh\ 
}.  e.  Me  Thingelh,  It  Thingeth  me. 

"  Where  shall  we  sojoume  till  our  coronation  ? 
Where  it  thxkks  best  unto  your  royall  selfe." 

Richard  Zd.  p.  186. 

For  observe,  the  terminating  k  or  g  is  the  only  difference 
(and  that  little  enough)  between  Think  and  Thing.  Is  not 
that  circumstance  worth  some  consideration  here  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  find  that  the  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Nothink, 
instead  of  Nothing,  is  not  so  very  absurd  as  our  contrary 
fashion  makes  it  appear.    - 

Bishop  Hooper  so  wrote  it* 

"  Mens  yeyes  be  obedient  unto  the  Creatour,  that  they  may  se  on 
THiKK,  and  yet  not  another/' — A  Declaracion  of  Christe,  By  lohan 
Hoper,  cap.  8. 

["  Da  nacfbe  he  nan  fed  hpsep  he  pecan  mihte,  popt$ani$e  nan  heopon 
nolbe  hme  abepan,  ne  nan  pice  nsef  )>e  hif  mihte  beon  on^ean  Dobef 
piUan  f  e  jejH)phce  ealle  DINC." 

"  Then  had  he  no  seat  where  he  might  sit,  for  that  no  part  of  heaven 
would  bear  him,  nor  was  there  any  kingdom  that  might  be  his  against 
the  will  of  God  who  made  all  THiNQ8."-^JS7/fnc.  de  Veteri  Testamento, 
p.  4.] 

But  your  question  has  almost  betrayed  me  unaware  into  a 
subject  prematurely ;  which  will  be  more  in  its  place,  when, 
in  some  future  conversation,  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Verb  ;  and  especially  of  the  Verb  Substantive  (as  it  is  called) 
To  Be,  Esse,  Existere,  Extare,  8cc.  Where  we  must  neces- 
sarily canvass  the  meaning  of  the  words  Thing,  Essence,  Sub^ 
stance.  Being,  Real,  8cc^     And  thither  I  desire  to  refer  it. 

^  [See  above,  p.  292,  and  Additional  Notes. — ^Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  chap,  zxxii.  treats  of 
True  and  False  ideas :  and  is  much  distressed  throughout  the  whole 

2r 
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Tilth— Any  manner  of  operation  which  Tilletk^  t.  e.  liftethi 
or  turneth  up,  or  raiseth  the  earth.    See  before  tilt,  p.  352« 

'*  For  he  fonde  of  hia  owne  wit 
The  fyrtt  crafte  of  plough  tilltkob." 

Govfer,  lib.  5.  foL  90.  p.  1.  eoL  2. 

i.  6.  The  craft,  of  lifting  up  the  earth  with  a  plough. 

Wealth — ^That  which  enricheth ;  the  third  person  siogalar 
of  Pelejian,  locupletare,  8cc. 

["  Ood  bathe  ordeyned  man  in  this  worlde,  as  it  were  the  Ter^e 
image  of  h3rm  selfe,  to  the  intent  that  be,  as  it  were  a  god  in  eith, 
sbuld  prouide  for  the  wblthb  of  al  creatures." — Beikun  Enum:  Bf 
Berthelet,  1534.  p.  5.  2. 

"There  as  one  is  for  his  offence  greuously  punished,  it  is  the 
WBLTBT  wamynge  of  all  other." — Ibid.  p.  30.  2.] 

Health— -That  which  HeaUth,  or  maketh  one  to  be  HaU, 
or  WHOLE.     See  before  hale,  p.  690. 

Dearth — The  third  person  singular  of  the  English  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Depian,  nocere,  liedere)  To  Dere^  It 
means,  some,  or  any,  season,  weather,  or  other  caase,  which 
dbreth,  i.  e.  maketh  dear,  hurteth  or  doth  mischief. 

The  Enghsh  verb  2\)  Dere  was  formerly  in  common  use. 

"  No  deuil  shal  you  dbrb,  ne  fere  you  in  your  doing." 

Vision  of  P.  Ploughman,  pass.  8.  fol.  36.  p.  3. 

"  Sbal  no  deuyl  at  bis  deatbes  daye  dbbb  him  a  mite." 

Ibid,  fbl.  37.  p.  1. 
"  Sbal  neuer  deuil  you  dbrb,  ne  death  in  soule  greue." 

Ibid.  pass.  18.  fol.  91.  p.  2. 

'*No  dynte  sbal  him  dbbb."  Ibid.  pass.  19.  fol.  97.  p.  1. 

"  Whan  be  was  proudest  in  bis  gere, 
And  thought  nothyng  might  him  dbbb." 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  18.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

"  As  for  that  tyme  I  dare  well  swere, 
None  other  sorowe  maie  me  dbbb."         Ibid.  fol.  23.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  That  with  bis  swerd,  and  with  bis  spere, 
He  might  not  the  serpent  dbbb." 

Ibid.  Ub.  5.  fol.  103.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  mery 

As  though  ther  might  him  no  thinge  debib." 

Gower,  lib.  6.  foL  135.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  His  good  kynge  so  well  adresseth. 

That  all  his  fo  men  he  represseth : 

So  that  there  maie  no  man  hym  DsaB." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  164.  p.  1.  col.  2. 
"  For  of  knighthode  thordre  wolde. 

That  thei  defende  and  kepe  sholde 

The  common  right,  and  the  franchise 

Of  holy  churche  in  all  wise  : 

So  that  no  wicked  man  it  debb." — Ibid,  lib.  8.  fol.  19.  p.  1.  col.  !• 

"  And  ye  shall  both  anon  unto  me  swere 
That  ye  shall  neuer  more  my  countre  debb 
Ne  make  warre  upon  me  nyght  ne  day." 

Knyghtes  Tale,  fol.  5.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
"  And  fel  in  speche  of  Telophus  the  king 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queynte  spere 
For  he  couthe  with  it  heale  and  debb." 

Sqwers  Taie,  fol.  25.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"  For  though  fortune  may  nat  angel  dbbb. 
From  hye  degree  yet  fel  he  for  his  synne." 

Monkes  Tale,  fol.  83.  p.  2.  col.  2. 
"No  thynge  shall  oebb  them  ne  dysease  them." — Diues  and  Pauper, 
3d  Ck>mm.  cap.  13. 

"  The  womans  synne  was  lesse  greuous  than  Adams  synne  and  lesse 
dbbbd  mankynde." — Ibid,  6th  Comm.  cap.  10. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  Temptitj  (act  2.  sc.  1.)  says, 

'*  We  haue  lost  your  son,  &c. 
The  fault  *s  your  owne. 
So  is  the  dbeb'st  oth'  losse." 

Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens^  (Act  6.  sc.  3.  p.  97.) 

''  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  retume. 
And  straine  what  other  meanes  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  DBBBB  peril." 
[*'  O  thou  sweete  king-killer,  and  dbabA  diuorce 
Twixt  naturall  sunne  and  fire."     ["  son  and  sire."] 

Ibid,  act  4.  sc.  3.] 

And  in  Julius  Casar,  (act  2.  p.  120,) 
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"  That  I  did  loue  thee  Csesar,  O  'tis  trae  : 
If  then  thy  spirit  looke  upon  ub  now» 
Shall  it  not  greeue  thee  DBsaBR  then  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  hia  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes  ?" 

And,  in  Hamlet, 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  nsAiixaT  foe  in  heauen. 
Ere  I  had  euer  seene  that  day." 

Johnaon  and  Malone,  who  trusted  to  their  Latin  to  explain 
his  Englishi  for  Deer  and  Deerest,  would  have  us  read  Dire 
and  Direst ;  not  knowing  that  Depe  and  Dejiienb  mean  hurt 
and  hurting,  mischief  and  mischievous :  and  that  their  Latin 
Dirus  is  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  Dejie,  which  they  would  ex- 
punge'. 

MiBTH — ^That  which  dissipateth,  viz.  care^  sorrow,  melan- 
choly, &c.  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  CDyji- 
pan.     See  before  mobbow,  p.  461. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  used  QOop%,  CDop^e,  Mors, 
i.  e.  Quod  dissipat  (subaud.  Viiam):  the  thihi  person  of  the 
same  verb  CDyppan',  To  Mar,  Sec.  and  having  itself  the  same 
meaning  as  Mirth  ;  but  a  different  application  and  subaudition* 
Hence,  from  CDopVe,  mubtheb,  the  French  Meurtre,  and 
the  Latin  Mors. 


I  «<  Martinius,  in  voca  pretiosus  oenaet  Ang^.  oxabb  affine  esse  n 
Bripoy,  diutumum ;  quod  majoris  pretii  sint  ac  pluris  fiant  quse  sunt  du- 
rabiliora.  Ita  quoque  B.  Duyr,  pretiosus,  derivant  a  Duyren,  dmve/* 
Junius, 

**  DxAB  alludit  Ghr.  Oiypaw,  consector,  o^to»  venor  \  quiaqiuspntiosA 
sunt  omnes  captant."     Skinner, 

"  DiBus,  Dei  ira  natus."    Festus. 

"  DiRUM  est  triste,  infestum  et  quasi  Deorum  ira  missum."  Nanniiu. 
Servius  says  it  is  a  Sabine  word^'*  Sabini  et  Umbri,  quas  nos  JUsk, 
DiBA  appellant." 

Vossius  and  Dacier  will  at  all  events  have  it  £rom  the  Ghreek  Aayos; 
K  mutato  in  b. 

*  ["  A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to  all  the  influences 
of  natural  evU ;  his  harvest  is  not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle 
by  the  mubbain." — Adventurer,  Edit.  1797«  vol.  4.  No.  120.  p.  lS4.j 
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Growth.  The  third  person  of  To  Grow. 

BiRTu.  The  third  person  of  To  Bear.  See  before  born, 
p.  356. 

Ruth.  The  third  person  of  To  Rue.    Tijifj>i2Ln,  misereri. 

Sheath.  The  third  person  of  Sceaban,  segregare.  See 
before  Shade,  and  Shed,  p.  591. 

Drougth.  A.-S.  DjiujoS.  It  was  formerly  written  bry- 
eth,  dryth,  and  drith. 

"  When  ouermuch  heate  or  drtbth  in  the  matrice  is  cause  of  the 
hynderaunce  of  conception." — Byrth  6/ Mankynde,  (1540)  boke  8.  fol. 
S3,  p.  1. 

"  They  whiche  be  compounde,  are  in  compounde  or  myxte  qualities : 
as  heate  and  moisture,  heate  and  obythb." — Castel  of  Helth,  (1641) 
foL  3.  p.  1. 

"  Hot  wynes,  &c.  be  noyfull  to  theym  whyche  be  choleryke,  because 
they  be  in  the  highest  degree  of  heate  and  dbttbe,  aboue  the  just 
temperaunce  of  mannes  body  in  that  complexion."—-/^,  boke  2.  cap. 
4.  fol.  17.  p.  2. 

"  Where  great  weerinesse  or  drith  greueth  the  body,  their  ought 
the  d3rner  to  be  the  lesse." — Ibid,  cap.  27.  fol.  41.  p.  2. 

Drougth  is,  that  which  Dryeth,  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  Indicative  of  Djiijan,  Dpu^an,  arescere. 

Dry,  A.-S.  Dpi^,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb. 
As  is  also  DRUGS,  a  name  common  to  all  Europe,  and  which 
means  Dryed  (subaud.  Herbs,  roots,  plantSj^  6cc.).  When  we 
say,  that  any  thing  is  a  mere  drug;  we  mean  Dryed  up, 
worthless. 

Sloth — ^That  which  Sloweth,  or  maketh  one  Slow,  the 
tKird  person  of  the  Indicative  of  81apian.  See  before  slow, 
p.  562. 

["  The  Lincolneshire  commanders  inform'd  our's  of  the  slowth  and 
untoward  carriage  of  Ballard." — Lyfe  of  Col,  Hutchinson,  p.  121.3 

Strength — ^That  which  Strtngeth,  or  maketh  one  Strong, 
A.-S.  j^tpenj.   See  before  strong  \  p.  393. 

I  Mer.  Casaubon  derives  strong  from  1£,artipiyfA€yos» 

"  Videri  potest  (says  Junius)  affine  Or.  Srpayyevw  vel  Zrpayyi^w, 

toraueo,  stnngo." 

Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Latin  Strenuus  a  Gh*.  Yrpriytfs,  asper,  acu- 

tus :  he  adds — "  Alludit  et  Gr.  pvyww,  pvywfu,  corroboro." 
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Mouth.  (MATQItJt) — ^That  which  Eateth ;  the  third 
person  of  the  Indicative  of  MATQAN^#  CDetian,  edere\ 
See  before  meat,  p.  550. 

Moth — The  name  of  an  insect  that  Eateth  or  '^  Fretteth  a 
garment"  (pjiettan,  vorare).  It  is  the  same  word  as  Mouthy 
differently  written,  pronounced  and  applied. 

Junius  indeed  says,  of  moth — '*  tanquara  sit  ex  fxo\9npo^^ 
pravus  ;  propter  importunam  scelestissimi  insecti  roalitiam.' 

And  Skinner— '^  Hoc  credo,  a  /uvSacu,  nligine  putresco.' 

Tooth  (TAtlQItll) — ^That  which  Tuggeth;  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  TAtlQA^t  Teo^an,  To 
Tug.   [The  Collegers  at  Eton  are  jestingly  called  TugmuttonS] 

Faith.  A.-S.  paej^ — ^That  which  one  covenanteth  or  en- 
gageth.     It  was  formerly  written  faieth. 

"  Sainct  Paule  speaketh  of  them,  where  he  writeth  that  the  tyme 
shoulde  come  when  some  erring  in  the  faibth,  shoulde  prohibke  ma- 
riage."—- Dr.  Martin,  Of  Priestes  untauftd  Manages,  ch«  2.  p.  15. 

"  The  very  profession  of  faibth,  by  the  whiche  we  beleue  on  the 
Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Ohoste,  of  what  writyng  haue  we 
thi8?"_j^,rf.  p.  20. 

"  In  sainct  Gregories  dales,  at  whose  handes  Englande  was  learned 
the  FAIBTH  of  Christ." — Ibid.  ch.  8.  p.  11 6. 

It  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Indicative  of  Yee^ait, 
pangere,  pagere,  jCo  Engage,  To  Covenant,  To  Contract. 

Smith — One  who  Smiteth,  scil.  with  the  hammer,  &c. 

Thus  we  have*  Blacksmith,  Whitesmith,  Silversmith,  Gold- 
smith,  Coppersmith,  Anchorsmith,  8cc. 

"  A  softe  pace  he  wente  ouer  the  strete. 
Unto  a  SMTTB  men  callen  Dan  Gerueys, 


1  Minshew  and  Junius  derive  mouth  from  MvOor,  sermo. — [How  will 
Mr.  Tooke's  derivation  accord  with  the  Gothic  MtlNtllS,  Ger. 
Mund  ?   See  Grimm,  ii.  233.^£d.] 

<  [But  the  lelandic  has  also,  (besides  trmsndd,  a  carpenter,  husa  smid, 
an  architect,  &c.)  ve/smid,  a  weaver,  and  even  liodsmider,  a  poet.  See 
Ihre,  V.  Stnida.  And  in  A.-S.  we  have  i^pm^,  a  warrior,  belli  fabri- 
cator.— Ed.] 
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That  in  his  forge  shitbth  ^  plowe  harneys. 
He  shaxpeth  Shares  and  culters  besyly." 

Myllers  Tale,  fol.  14.  p.  2.  col.  2. 

This  name  was  given  to  all  who  smote  with  the  hammer. 
What  we  now  call  a  carpenter,  was  also  antiently  called  a 
SMITH.  The  French  word  Carpenter  was  not  commonly  used 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third.  The  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to  Wiclifie,  proves 
to  us  that  at  that  time  smith  and  Carpenter  were  synonymous  ; 
and  the  latter  then  newly  introduced  into  the  language. 

"  He  bigan  to  teche  in  a  sinagoge,  and  manye  heeiinge  wondriden 
in  his  teching,  seiynge.  Of  whennes  ben  alle  these  thingis  to  this  man, 
and  what  is  the  wisdom  wliiche  is  gouun  to  him,  and  suche  vertues  that 
ben  maad  by  hise  hondis  ?  Wher  this  is  not  a  smith,  ether  a  carpentere, 
the  sone  of  Marie  ?" — Mark,  ch.  6.  v.  2,  3. 

Stealth — The  manner  by  which  one  stealeth. 

Month — Moon  was  formerly  written  Mone ;  and  month 
was  written  moneth.  It  means  the  period  in  which  that 
planet  Moneth,  or  compleateth  its  orbit, 

"  And  he  his  trouth  leyd  to  borowe 
To  come,  and  if  that  he  liue  maie, 
Ageine  within  a  monbth  daie."    Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  67.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  His  wife  unto  the  sea  hym  brought 
With  all  hir  herte,  and  hym  besought. 
That  he  the  tyme  hir  wolde  seyne. 
Whan  that  he  thought  come  ageyne. 
Within,  he  saith,  two  monxthbs  daie." 

Ihid.  lib.  6.  fol.  79.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Earth — ^That  which  one  Ereth  or  Eareth,  i.  e.  ploughetb. 
It  is  the  third  person  of  the  Indicative  of  6]iian,  arare.  To 
Ere,  To  Eare,  or  To  Plough. 

"  He  that  srith,  owith  to  ebb  in  hope."    1  Corinthies,  ch.  9.  v.  10. 

"  I  haue^an  halfe  acre  to  bbib  by  the  hygh  waye ; 
Had  I  BBiBD  thys  halfe  acre  and  sowed  it  after, 
I  would  wend  wyth  you."     Vision  of  P,  Ploughman,  fol.  31,  p.  i. 


1  [Some  editions  read  smithbd  ;  perhaps  smithbth  ? — Ed.'] 
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"  The  mans  bonde  doth  what  he  nudt. 
To  helpe  it  forth,  and  make  it  xiche : 
And  for  thy  men  it  delue  and  diche. 
And  BKSN  it  with  strength  of  ffloogfa." 

Gawer,  lib.  1.  foL  26.  p.  1.  col.  1. 
''  I  haue,  God  wotte,  a  hixgp/eld  to  bbb. 
And  weked  ben  the  oxen  in  the  plowe.'* 

Knighief  Tale,  foL  1.  p.  1.  cd.  1. 
"  His  flue  flokkis  paaturit  to  and  fra, 
Rue  bowis  of  ky  unto  his  hame  reparit. 
And  with  ane  hundreth  plewis  the  land  he  akit." 

Dougloi,  booke  7.  p.  226. 
"  Taucht  thame  to  grub  the  wynes^  and  al  the  art 
To  BBBf  and  saw  the  comes,  and  yolk  the  cart." 

Ibid,  booke  13*  p.  475. 
"  He  that  saxs  my  land,  spares  my  teame,  and  gioes  mee  leane  to 
inne  the  cro^."— Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  p.  233. 

"  That  power  I  haue,  discharge,  and  let  them  goe 
To  XABX  the  land."  Richard  2.  p.  35. 

Instead  of  earth,  Douglas  and  some  other  antient  authors 
use  ERD|  i.e.  Ered,  Er'd — ^That  which  is  ploughed.  The  past 
participle  of  the  same  verb. 

"  The  nicl^followis,  and  euery  wery  wicht 
Throw  out  the  brd  has  caudit  anone  rieht 
The  sound  plesand  slepe  thame  lildt  best." 

D&uglas,  booke  4.  p.  118. 
"  Thare  speris  stikkyng  in  the  bbd  did  stand." 

Md,  booke  6.  p.  187. 
"  Of  youth  thay  be  acoustum^d  to  be  skant. 
The  BBDB  with  pleuch  and  harrowis  to  dant." 

Ibid,  booke  9.  p.  299. 
"  0  thou  Faunus,  help,  help,  I  the  pray. 

And  thou,  Tellus,  maist  nobill  god  of  brd^." 

Ibid,  booke  18.  p.  440. 

Math — A.-S.  CDapeV.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  COapati,  metere.  To  Mou>, 


*  Where  we  now  say  babth,  the  Germans  use  brdb  ;  which  Vosnus 
derives  from  the  Hebiew.    "  Ab  Hebmo  est  etiam  Germanioum  bbd." 
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As  Latter  Math — ^i.  e.  That  which  one  inoweth '  lateri  or 
after  the  former  mowing. 

"  Lo,  now  of  al  sic  fiirour  and  effere. 
The  lattir  Meith  and  terme  ia  present  here." 

Douglas,  hooke  13.  p.  454. 

Broth — the  third  person  of  the  indicative  of  Bpipan,  co- 
quere.  That  which  one  Bpipe%.  Hence  the  old  English  say- 
ingi  of  a  man  who  has  killed  himself  with  drinking, — ''  He  has 
fairly  drunk  up  his  Broth :  '^ — ^The  Italian  Brodo  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  same  verb.    That  which  is  Bpipeb,  Bpob. 

[Bath. 

"  For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  xmbat 
His  little  hands."  Faerie  Queene,  booke  2.  cant.  1.  at.  40.] 

Wath — i.  e.  where  one  Wadeth,  the  third  person  singular 
of  Paban,  To  Wade;  is  used  commonly  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  the  North,  for  a  Ford. 

Oarth — ^i.  e.  Girdeth;  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  coun- 
ties for  a  yard. 


From  the  Hebrew  aleo  he  is  willing  to  derive  Tellue.  But  both  xrd 
and  TeUus  are  of  Northern  origin,  and  mean — 

Brd— That  which  is  Er-ed.  I  ^;^; 

2V//-II*— That  which  is  Tilled.       |  ^{^ 

And  it  ifl  a  most  erroneous  practice  of  the  Latin  etymologists  to  fly  to 
the  Hebrew  for  whatever  they  cannot  find  in  the  Greek :  for  the  Romans 
were  not  a  mixed  colony  of  Greeks  and  Jews ;  but  of  Greeks  and  Goths. 
As  the  whole  of  the  Latin  language  most  plainly  evinces. 

1  [Booth — 1.  e.  That  which  one  Bougheth  or  maketh  with  Boughs, 
See  the  bad  derivations  of  booth  by  Junius,  Skinner,  and  S.  Johnson. 
But  it  is  tolerably  well  describsd  by  Johnson :  "  A  house  built  of  boards 
or  Boughs,  to  be  used  for  a  short  time."  It  is  better  described  by  Seneca : 

"  Mihi  crede,  felix  illud  sseculum  ante  architectonus  fuit.  Furcae 
utrimque  suspensse  fiilciebant  casam :  spissaiis  ramalibus,  ac  fronds  con* 
gtsia  et  in  procUve  disposita,  decursus  imbribus  quamvis  magnis  erat. 
Sub  his  teotis  habitavere  securi."— <$Mieco,  Epist,  xc.  4ta  edit.  lipili, 
p.  575.] 
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Fifth  ]  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  the  names  of  our 
Sixth  ordinal  numbers,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth,  Tentk, 
Ninth  f  Twentieth^  &c.  i.  e.  That  unit  which  Fiv^th,  Sii- 
Tenth  eth^  Nin-eth,  Ten-eth,  Twenty-eth,  &c.  or,  which 
&c.  J  maketh  up  the  number  Five,  Six,  Nine,  Ten, 
Twenty,  &c. 

Length  ]  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  our  words 
Breadth  of  admeasurement.  Length,  Breadth,  Widtky 
Width  r  Depth,  Heigth.  Which  are  respectively  the 
Depth  third   persons   singular,   Len^eV,    Bjiae^V, 

Heigth  J  Pabe®,  Dipped,  l^eape^,  of  the  indicatives 
of  Len^ian,  extendere;  Bpseban,  dilatare;  paban,  proce- 
dere ;  Dippan,  submergere ;  K)aspan,  extollere. 

F. — It  has  been  remarked  indeed  that  Milton  always  wrote 
Heigth,  as  our  antient  authors  also  did  ;  but  the  word  is  now 
commonly  written  and  spoken  Height ;  which  seems  to  oppose 
your  etymology. 

H, — ^That  circumstance  does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least : 
for  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  many  other  words.  But 
this  interferes  not  at  all  with  their  meaning  nor  with  their  deri- 
vation ;  though  it  makes  them  not  quite  so  easily  discoverable. 

So  it  has  happened  to 

Might  ;  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  G^ae^e^  or 
G0a&3%e,  i.e.  What  one  mayxth — Quantum  potest  aut  valet 
aliquis.  Might  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative 
of  CDa^sin,  posse,  valere. 

^*  Meath,  vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima,  ut  obi  dicimus,  I 
give  thee  the  meath  of  the  buying,  i.  e.  tibi  optionem  et  ple- 
nariam  potestatem  pretii  seu  emptionis  facio.'' — Skinner. 

Light  :  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  Leohte%,  Leoh%, 
and  Leoht,  i.  e.  quod  illuminat.  It  is  the  third  person  of  the 
indicative  of  Leohtan,  illuminare. 

Sight  :  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  wrote  81%  and  8i%e,  i.e. 
that  faculty  which  sbbth.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  8eon,  videre. 

This  change  of  e  for  1  is  nothing  extraordinary :  for,  as  they 
wrote  pe%  or  p%  for  Seeth ;  so  they  wrote  pe  for  See,  and 
pene  for  Seen.  And  Gower  and  Chaucer  wrote  sigh  for  saw. 
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"  And  tho  me  thought  that  I  siobb 
A  great  stone  from  an  hiUe  on  highe 
Fell  downe  of  sodeine  auenture."     Chwer,  Prol.  fol.  4.  p.  2.  ool.  1  • 

"  He  tometh  hun  all  sodenly 
And  sawe  a  ladie  laie  hun  by 
Of  eightene  wynter  age, 
Whiche  was  the  fidrest  of  visage 
That  euer  in  all  this  worlde  he  biqhe." 

Ibid.  Ub.  1.  fol.  17.  p.  d.  col.  2. 
"  Pul  fayre  was  Myrthe,  ful  longe  and  high 
A  fayrer  man  I  neuer  syoh." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123.  p.  2,  col.  2. 

Weight — ^A.-S.  pae^e^.  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  paejan,  To  Weigh. — ^The  weight  of  any  thing, 
is — ^That  which  it  Weigheih. 

Wright  :  i.  e.  One  that  Worketh.  The  third  person  of  the 
indicative  of  P^pcan,  operari.  As  Shipwright,  Cartwright, 
Wainwright,  Whedwright :  One  that  worketh  at  Ships,  Carts, 
Waggons,  Wheels. 

["  8e  selmihtQa  Scippenb  je  nmtelobe  hme  f^lpne  )»aph  )>a  micclan 
peopc  J?e  he  je  PORPTC  set  ppuman/' 

"  The  almighty  Shaper  manifested  himself  through  the  great  work 
that  he  weouqht  at  the  beginning." — JElfric.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p.  2, 

"  Fopttamfe  hit  yr  rF»*e  pohc  f  J?a  jePORpTAN  jeSEeAFTA  pwoo. 
ne  beon  ^ehipfume  J?e  hi  jeSEeOP  anb  jePORpTG.  Naep  ]>eof  populb 
8BC  Fpuman,  ac  hi^e  pORpTe  Itob  pip." 

"  For  very  disorderly  it  were  that  thing  created  should  be  disobedient 
unto  the  Creator  thereof.  -  This  world  was  not  at  first,  but  God  himself 
made  it."— JWrf.] 

R  and  h,  the  canine  and  the  aspirate,  are  the  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet  more  subject  to  transposition  than  any  other. 
So  WORK — aliquid  operatum — which  we  retain  as  our  sub- 
stantive, is  the  regular  past  tense  of  P^pcan  ;  which,  by  the 
addition  of  the  participial  termination  ed,  became  worked, 
work'd,  workt.  This  our  ancestors,  by  substituting  h  for 
K  or  c,  wrote  popht,  and  by  transposition  Ppoht ;  which  we 
now  write  wrought,  and  retain  both  as  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  Pypcan,  To  Work. 

For  pipceS,  our  ancestors  wrote  Pypht ;  and,  by  a  trans- 
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position  similar  to  the  foregoing,  Pp^ht ;  which  with  ns  be- 
comes WRIGHT. 

These  words,  and  such  as  these,  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Because  the  terminating  ht,  instead  of  TH,  leads  to  suspicion 
and  detection.  But  there  are  many  others,  such  as  stow, 
HARM,  ALE,  KNAVE,  room\  8ic.  which  UTB  not  SO  resdilj 
suspected  as  those  I  have  before  mentioned :  because,  in  our 
modern  English,  we  have  totally  cast  off  all  the  letters  of  the 
discriminating  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  those  verbs. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  instead  of 
BLOW,  uses  BLOWTH  (the  third  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive of  Blopan,  florere)  as  the  common  expression  of  his  day. 

"  This  first  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  historians,  called 
Oolden.  Ambition  and  covetousness  being  as  then  but  green  and 
newly  grown  up ;  the  seeds  and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  hut  poten- 
tial, and  in  the  blowth  and  bod." 

Part  L  book  1.  ch.  9.  seot.  8.  p.  107.  edit.  1677. 


>  RooMTB  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  RymtSe),  the  third  person  singular  of 
R5inan,  is  the  favourite  term  of  Drayton* 

*'  When  wrathful  heauen  the  clouds  so  lib'rslly  bestow'd 
The  seas  (then  wanting  boomth  to  lay  their  boist'rous  load) 
Upon  the  Belgian  marsh  their  pamper'd  stomachs  cast." 

Poly-olbion,  song  5. 

'*  But  RydoU,  young'st  and  least,  and  for  the  others  pride 
Not  finding  fitting  boomth  upon  the  rising  side. 
Alone  unto  the  West  directly  takes  her  way."  Ibid,  song  6. 

'*  Whose  most  renowned  acts  shall  sounded  be  as  long 
As  Britain's  name  is  known ;  which  spred  themselves  so  wide 
As  scarcely  hath  for  fame  left  any  roomtb  beside."    Ibid,  song  8. 

"  Nor  let  the  spacious  mound  of  that  great  Mercian  king 
(Into  a  lesser  roomtb  thy  burliness  to  bring) 
Include  thee."  Ibid,  song  8. 

"  Kanutus,  yet  that  hopes  to  win  what  he  did  lose. 
Provokes  him  still  to  fight :  and  falling  back  whers  they 
Might  field-BooMTB  find  at  large  their  ensigns  to  display, 
Together  flew  again."  Ibid,  song  IS' 

"  Besides  I  dare  thus  boast,  that  I  as  fiir  am  known 
As  any  of  them  all,  the  South  their  names  doth  sound ; 
The  spacious  North  doth  me :  that  there  is  scarcely  found 
A  BOOMTH  for  any  else,  it  is  so  fill'd  widi  mine."  '  Ibid,  song  2^* 
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"  This  princeas  havhig  beheld  the  child ;  his  fonn  and  beauty,  though 
but  yet  in  the  bz<owth,  bo  pierced  her  compaiBion,  as  she  did  not  only 
preserve  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostered ;  but  commanded  that  it  should 
be  esteemed  as  her  own." — Part  1.  book  2.  ch.  3.  sect.  3.  p.  146. 

Harm.  Onr  modem  word  harm  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ypm^  or  lepm^,  i.e.  Whatsoever  Harmeth  or  Hurteth:  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  yjiman,  or  lepoian, 
leedere. 

["  pi  ahfbe  Of  heopa  YRC»D€."— -^E?(^rt(?.  de  Veteri  Testamento,  p. 
12.    See  above,  in  p.  337.] 

Alb,  was  in  the  Anglo*Saxon  2(Io%,  i.  e.  Quod  accendit, 
inflammat:  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of 
/61an,  accendere,  inflammare. 

Skinner  was  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  though  he 
knew  not  how  it  was  derived.  He  says  of  ale — "  Posset  et 
non  absurde  deduci  ab  A.-S.  yBlan,  accendere,  inflammare  : 
Quia  sc.  ubi  generosior  est  (qualis  majoribus  nostris  in  usu 
fuiO  spiritus  et  sanguinem^copioso  semper^  seepe  nimio,  calore 
perfundit." 

[Grew    T  Ere-paep,  Hfe-paepub. — Raepub,  Rout.  Dutch, 
Crowd  J  Rot  and   Rotting,      A.-S.   Epeab  and  Epu%. 

Iiepaepub  fras^a. — J2.  7.  Cot.  13.     ^'Mixta^  sive  undique 

coUecta,  acies," — Lye. 

**They  saw  before  them,  ftir  as  they  could  vew. 
Full  many  people  gathered  in  a  crvw." 

Faerie  Queeney  book  5.  eant.  2.  st.  29.] 

Knave  (A.-S.  Enapa)  was  probably  Napa^,  i.  e.  Ne- 
hapi^,  Genapa%  ;  qui  nihil  habet :  the  third  person  singular 
of  Nabban,  i.  e.  Ne-haban.  So  Erenaep,  Iienaepb,  Napjrij, 
Hxp^^L,  are  in  the  Anglo-Saxon^  mendicus,  egens*  In  the 
same  manner  Nequam  is  held  by  the  Latin  etymologists  to 
mean  Ne^quicquam,  i.  e.  One  who  hath  nothing ;  neither 
goods  nor  good  qimlitiea.  For — **  Nequam  servum,  non 
malum,  sed  inntilem  stgnificat.''  Or,  according  to  Fefitus — 
"  Qui  ne  tanti  qtiidem  est,  quam  quod  habetur  minimi." 

Of  the  same  sort  "the  Anglo-Saxons  had  likewise  many 
other  abstract  terms  (as  they  are  called)  from  others  of  their 
verbs:  of  which  we  have  not  in  our  modern  language  any 
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trace  left.  Such  as  Ijjif^,  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  of  Gpetan  :  Du ju^,  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  Dujan,  &.c. 

Chaucer  indeed  has  used  gryth. 

*'  Christ  said :  Qui  gladio  percutit, 
Wyth  swerde  shall  dye. 
He  had  his  priestes  peace  and  grtth." 

Ploughmans  Tale,  fol.  94.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

And  from  Duju^  we  have  Doughty  still  remaining  in  the 
language \ 

But  I  think  I  need  proceed  no  further  in  this  course :  and 
that  I  have  already  said  enough^  perhaps  too  much,  to  shew 
what  sort  of  operation  that  is,  which  has  been  termed  Abs- 
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OF    ADJECTIVES. 


F, — You  imagine  then  that  you  have  thus  set  aside  the  doc- 
trine of  Abstraction. 

Will  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  you,  What  are  these  Adjec- 
tives and  Participles  by  which  you  think  you  have  atchieved 
this  feat?     And  first,  What  is  an  Adjective?    I  dare  not  call 


1  [PynfS,  nocumentum,  Isesio,  oppression;  third  person  singular  of 
Xipan,  opprimere. 

pui$e»  past  participle  of  PyiSian. 

^*  8e  Chalbea  cmmc  com  )ni  to  hif  eapbe  nub  )>8epe  PUD€  anb  yxjie 
bejie  lape." — JElfric.  de  Veteri  Tentamento,  p.  16.] 

{To  these  may  also  be  added,  Fixo6  and  pxno^,  DontiA  and  hunc- 
no6e,  pttfCndS,  hsejxnoSe,  Pepja^,  l'SS^^>  laWgaH. 

••  Ic  jnlle  jan  on  jaxotS."     "  I  will  go  a-fishing." — John,  xxi,  3. 

"  On  h«p:netJe  par-"     "  ^^  i'^  custody." — Chrom.  Sax.  1101. 

•'  Ucajrapen  on  hepjatJ."     "  Gone  out  a-plundering." — lb.  an.  894, 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Grimm's  account  of  derivations  in  tb  ; 
Grammat.  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  &c.— Ed.] 
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it  Noun  Adjective:  for  Dr.  Lowth  tells  us^  p.  41,  ''Adjectives 
are  very  improperly  called  Nouns,  for  they  are  not  the  names 
of  things.** 

And  Mr.  Harris  (Hermes,  book  1.  ch.  10.)  says — "Gi-am- 
marians  have  been  led  into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging 
Adjectives  with  Nouns^  and  separating  them  from  Verbs ; 
though  they  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  Verbs,  as  both 
sorts  denote  Attributes:  they  are  heterogeneous  with  respect 
to  Nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  Substances.*' 

You  see,  Harris  and  Lowth  concur,  that  Adjectives  are  not 
the  names  of  things ;  that  they  never  properly  denote  sub- 
stances. But  they  diflfer  in  their  consequent  arrangement. 
Lowth  appoints  the  Adjective  to  a  separate  station  by  itself 
amongst  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  yet  expels  the  Participle 
from  amongst  them,  though  it  had  long  figured  there  :  whilst 
Harris  classes  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Adjectives  together 
under  one  head,  viz.  Attributives^ 

if.— These  gentlemen  differ  widely  from  some  of  their 
ablest  predecessors.  Scaliger,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Sanctius, 
Sciopptus,  and  Vossius,  considerable  and  justly  respected 
names,  tell  us  far  otherwise. 

Scaliger,  lib.  4.  cap.  91.  ^' Nihil  differt  concretum  ab 
abstracto,  nisi  modo  significationis,  non  significatione." 

Wilkins,  Part  1.  ch.  3.  sect.  8.  "The  true  genuine  sense 
of  a  Noun  Adjective  will  be  fixed  to  consist  in  this ;  that  it 
imports  this  general  notion,  oi pertaining  to.** 

Wallis,  p.  92.  "Adjectivum  respectivum  est  nihil  aliud 
quam  ipsa  vox  substantiva,  adjective  posita.'' 

Pag.  127.  "  Quodlibet  substantivum  adjective  positum 
degenerat  in  adjectivum." 


'  Harris  should  have  called  them  either  Attributes  or  Attribuiables, 
But  having  termLaated  the  names  of  his  three  other  classes  {Substantive, 
Definitive,  Connective)  in  Jve,  he  judged  it  more  regular  to  terminate  the 
title  of  this  class  also  in  Ive :  having  no  notion  whatever  that  all  com' 
mon  terminations  have  a  meaning ;  and  probably  supposing  them  to  be 
(as  the  etymologists  ignorantly  term  them)  mere  prolractiones  vocum : 
as  if  words  were  wiredrawn,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  Taste  in 
the  writer,  to  iise  indifferently  either  one  termination  or  another  at  his 
pleasure. 

2s 
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Pag.  129.  ''  Ex  Bubstantivis  fiunt  Adjectiva  copise,  addita 
terminatione  y,  &c. 

Sanctius^  — — 

jF. — I  beg  you  to  proceed  no  further  with  your  authorities. 
Can  you  suppose  that  Harris  and  Lowth  were  unacquainted 
with  them ;  or  that  they  had  not  read  much  more  than  all 
which  you  can  produce  upon  the  subject^  or  probably  have 
ever  seen  ? 

i7. — I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least.  But  the  health  of  the 
mind«  as  of  the  body,  depends  more  upon  the  digestion  than 
the  swallow.  Away  then  with  authorities :  and  let  us  consider 
their  reasons.  They  have  given  us  but  one ;  and  that  onCi 
depending  merely  upon  their  own  unfounded  assertion,  viz. 
That  Adjectives  are  not  the  names  of  things.   Let  us  try  that. 

I  tliink  you  will  not  deny  that  Gold  and  Brass  and  Silk^ 
is  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  denotes  a  substance. 
If  then  I  say — a  Gold-ring,  a  Brass'-ivhe,  a  Silk'Siring: 
Here  are  the  Substantives  adjective  posita,  yet  names  of  thingSy 
and  denoting  substantives. 

If  again  I  say— a  Golden  ring,  a  Brazen  tube,  a  Silken 
string ;  do  Gold  and  Brass  and  Silk,  cease  to  be  the  names  of 
things,  and  cease  to  denote  substantives ;  because,  instead  of 
coupling  them  with  ring,  tube  and  string  by  a  hyphen  thus  - 1 
I  couple  them  to  the  same  words  by  adding  the  termination  en 
to  each  of  them  ?    Do  not  the  Adjectives  (which  I  have  made 
such  by  the  added  termination)  Golden,  Brazen,  Silken^  (ut- 
tered by  themselves)  convey  to  the  hearer's  mind  and  denote 
the  same  things  as  Gold,  Brass,  and  Silk  ?     Surely  the  ter- 
mination en  takes  nothing  away  from  the  substantives  Gold, 
Brass,  and  Silk,  to  which  it  is  united  as  a  termination :  and 
as  surely  it  adds  nothing  to  their  signification,  but  this  single 
circumstance,  viz.  that  Gold,  Brass  and  Silk,  are  designated, 
by  this  termination  en,  to  be  joined  to  seme  other  substantive. 
And  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  en  and  the  equivalent  adjec- 
tive terniinations  cd  and  ig  (our  modem  y)  convey  all  three, 
by  their  own  intrinsic  meaning,  that  designation  and  nothing 
else;  for  they  mean  Give,  Add,  Join.     And  this  single  added 
circumstance  of  *'  pertaining  to/*  is  (as  Wilkins  truly  tells  u») 
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tbe  ODiy  diflTerence  between  a  substantive  and  an  adjective  ; 
between  Gold  and  Golden,  &c. 

So  the  Adjectives  Wooden  and  Woolen  convey  precisely 
the  same  ideas,  are  the  names  of  the  same  things,  denote  the 
same  substances;  as  the  substantives  Wood  and  Wool:  and 
the  terminating  en  only  puts  them  in  a  condition  to  be  joined 
to  some  other  substantives ;  or  ratheri  gives  us  notice  to  expect 
some  other  substantives  to  which  they  are  to  be  joined.  And 
this  is  the  whole  mystery  of  simple  Adjectives,  (We  speak 
not  here  of  compounds^  ful,  ous,  ly^  &c.) 

An  Adjective  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed  to  be 
joined  to  some  other  name  of  a  thing.  And  the  substantive 
and  adjective  so  joined,  are  frequently  convertible,  without 
the  smallest  change  of  meaning  :  as  we  may  say— a  perverse 
nature,  or,  a  natural  perversity. 

F. — Mr.  Harris  is  short  enough  upon  this  subject ;  but  you 
are  shorter.  He  declares  it  ''  no  way  difficult**  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  Participle:  and  ''easy"  to  understand  the 
nature  of  an  Adjective.  But  to  get  at  them  you  must,  ac- 
cording to  him,  travel  to  them  through  the  Verb. 

He  says,  (p.  184.) — "The  nature  of  Verbs  being  under- 
stood, that  of  Participles  is  no  way  difficult.  Every  complete 
Verb  is  expressive  of  an  Attribute;  of  Time;  and  of  an  Asser^ 
tion*  Now  if  we  take  away  the  Assertion,  and  thus  destroy 
the  Verbf  there  will  remain  the  Attribute^  and  the  Time^  which 
make  the  essence  of  the  Participle.  Thus  take  away  the 
Assertion  from  the  Verb  Tpa<^ei,  Writeth,  and  there  remains 
the  Participle  rpa<f>wp,  Writing  ;  which  (without  the  Asser^ 
tion)  denotes  the  same  Attribute,  and  the  same  Time." 

Again,  (p.  186.) — "The  nature  of.  Verbs  and  Participles 

being  understood,  that  of  Adjectives  becomes  easy.     A  Verb 

implies  both  an  Attribute,  and  lime,  and  an  Assertion.     A 

Participle  implies  only  an  Attribute  and  Time.     And  an  Ad^ 

jective  only  implies  an  Attribute." 

H. — Harris's  method  of  understanding  easily  the  nature  of 
Participles  and  Adjectives,  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
Wag  who  undertook  to  teach  the  sons  of  Crispin  how  to  make 
a  shoe  and  a  slipper  easily  in  a  minute.  But  he  was  more 
successful  than  Harris  :  for  he  had  something  to  cut  away,  the 
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boot.  Whereas  Harris  has  absolutely  nothing  to  be  so  senred. 
For  the  Verb  does  not  denote  any  Time:  nor  does  it  implj 
any  Aaeriion.  No  single  word  can.  Till  one  single  thing  can 
be  found  to  be  a  couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  Ad- 
sertion  or  an  Ad-Jirmation:  for  there  is  joining  in  that  opera- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing. 

F. — Is  not  the  Latin  Ibo  an  assertion  ? 

H. — Yes  indeed  is  it,  and  in  three  letters.    But  those  three 
letters  contain  three  words ;  two  Verbs  and  a  Pronoun. 

All  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of  which 
all  Nouns  or  Verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  (under  the 
notion  of  declension  or  conjugation)  are  themselves  separate 
words  with  distinct  meanings :  which  are  therefore  added  to 
the  different  nouns  or  verbs,  because  those  additional  meanings 
are  intended  to  be  added  occasionally  to  all  those  nouns  or 
verbs.  These  terminations  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all 
to  be  explained  ;  or  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  fantastical 
writers  as  this  Mr.  Harris,  who  takes  fustian  for  philosophy. 

In  the  Greek  verb  l-evai  (from  the  antient  Ecii  or  the 
modern  Ei/u:)  in  the  Latin  verb  /-re;  and  in  the  English 
verb  To- Hie,  or  to  Hi,  (A.-S.  iDi^an  ;)  the  Infinitive  termina- 
tions €Pai  and  re  make  no  more  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs,  than  the  Infinitive  prefix  To  makes  a  part  of  the  English 
verb  Hie  or  Hi,  The  pure  and  simple  verbs,  without  any 
suffix  or  prefix,  are  in  the  Greek  I  (or  Ei)  in  the  Latin  I ;  and 
in  the  English  Hie  or  Hi.  These  verbs,  you  see,  are  the  same, 
with  the  same  meaning,  in  the  threp  languages;  and  differ 
only  by  our  aspirate. 

In  the  Greek  /3ovX-o/tnc  or  (as  antientiy)  PovX-ew  or  /SovAm, 
/3ouX  only  is  the  verb  ;•  and  o/uai,  or  €<■>,  is  a  common  remove* 
able  suffix,  with  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own.  So  in  the 
Latin  Vol-o,  Vol  is  the  verb ;  and  o  a  common  removeabic 
suffix,  with  a  separate  meaning.  And  the  meaning  of  E<tf  in 
the  one,  and  O  in  the  other,  I  take  to  be  Eyiti,  Ego:  for  I  per- 
fectly concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpo,  and  others,  that  the 
personal  pronouns  are  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ter- 
minations of  the  three  persons  of  their  verbs.  Our  old  English 
Ich  or  fg  (which  we  now  pronounce  I)  is  not  far  removed  from 
Ego. 
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Where  we  now  use  Will,  our  old  English  verb  was  Woh 
which  is  the  pure  verb  without  prefix  or  suffix. 

Thus  then  will  this  Assertion  Ibo  stand  in  the  three  Ian* 
guagcs :  inverting  only  our  common  order  of  speech^ — Ick 
Wol  Hie  or  Hi,  to  suit  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin ; 

English     .     .     .      Hi     Wol     Ich 
Latin    .      •     .     .     I         Vol      O 
Greek        ...      I         BovX*    eto. 

They  who  have  noticed  ihat  where  we  employ  a  w^  the  Latin 
employs  a  v ;  and  where  the  Latin  employs  a  v,  the  Greek 
uses  a  j3  (as  Aa|3eS,  BeaTreaearoc,  8cc.)  ;  will  see  at  once,  that 
Wol,  Vol,  Boul,  are  one  and  the  same  word.  And  the  progress 
to  Ibo  is  not  very  circuitous  nor  unnatural.  It  is  Iboul,  Iboa, 
Ibo,  The  termination  Bo  (for  BovXecii)  may  therefore  well  be 
applied  to  denote  the  future  time  of  the  Latin  verbs ;  since  its 
meaning  is  /  Woll  (or  Will).  So  it  is,  Amaboul,  Amabou, 
Amabo,  &c/ 

But  let  usy  if  you  please,  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  Mr. 
Harris.      He  says — "Take  away  the  Assertion  from  the  verb 


^  When  Varchi  undertook  to  shew  that  the  Italian  language  had 
more  Tenses  than  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  Castelvetro  objected  that  the 
Italian  had  no  Future  Tense,  as  the  Latin  had. — "  Conciossiacosacb^ 
la  lingua  nostra  manchi  d*  un  Tempo  principale,  cio  h  del  fiituro,  nol 
potendo  significare  con  una  voce  simplice :  ma  convenendo  che  lo  sig« 
nifichi  con  una  composta ;  cio  ^  con  lo  'nfinito  del  verbo  e  col  presente 
del  verbo  Ho  :  come  Amare  Ho,  Amare  Hat,  Amare  Ha,"  &c. 

Castelvetro  accounts  very  properly  for  the  Italian  future  Tense 
Amerb,  Amerai,  Amera,  (and  so  he  might  for  Sarb,  &c.  i.  e.  Essere  ho, 
&c.)  But  it  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  supposed 
it  possible  that  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language,  could,  by  the  simple 
verb  alone,  signify  the  additional  circumstances  of  Manner,  Time,  &c., 
without  additional  sounds  or  words  to  signify  the  added  circumstances  : 
and  that  he  should  imagine  that  the  distinguishing  terminations  in  any 
language  were  not  also  added  words  ;  but  that  they  sprouted  out  from 
the  verb  as  from  their  parent  stock.  If  it  were  so,  how  would  he  ac- 
count for  the  very  different  fruit  borne  by  the  same  plant,  in  the  same 
soil,  at  different  times?  Antiently  the  Romans  said  Audirbo:  then 
Audi-am :  now  Udir-it,  i,  e. 

Audi^re^  Volo     ....     I  will  to  hear. 
Audi(re)  Amo     ....     I  desire  to  hear. 
Udir(e)    Ho       ....     I  have  to  hear. 
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rpa<l>€i,  Writeth,  and  there  remains  the  Participle  Tpaf^w, 
Writing.*^ — ^This  is  too  clumsy  to  deserve  the  name  of  leger- 
demain.    Take  away  ei  and  eth  from  Tpa(f}€i  and  Writtth, 
and  there  remain  only  rpa(^  and  Writ,  which  are  indeed  the 
pure  verbs :  and  a  man  must  be  perfectly  blind  not  to  see 
that  they  are  all  which  remain,  until  Harris  whips  in  the  other 
terminations  tav  and  ing.     But  let  us  wilfully  shut  our  eyes, 
and  pass   over  this. clumsy  trick  of  his:   how  will  he  now 
destroi/  the  Participle,  as  he  before  destroyed  the  Verb;  and 
so  get  on  to  his  Adjective?     He  cannot.     He  does  not  even 
attempt  it.     Nor  can  he  ever  arrive  at  an  Adjective  through  a 
Verb. 

In  rpa<l>  and  Writ  there  is  neither  Assertion  nor  Time. 
And  if  there  had  been,  as  Harris  supposed,  an  Assertion  im- 
plied by  those  words  ;  it  must,  by  his  own  doctrine,  have  been 
implied  by  the  terminations  ec  and  eth:  for  by  removing  ee 
and  eth,  he  says,  lie  takes  away  the  Assertion  and  thereby  de- 
stroys the  Verb. 

Again,  If  in  r/oa^cov  and  Writing  there  had  been  any  deno- 
tation of  Time  ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  terminations  tap  and 
ing.  By  the  taking  away  of  which  terminations,  he  would,  if 
he  could  (by  following  his  fonner  process),  have  destroyed  the 
Participle  and  arrived  at  an  Adjective,  without  any  denotation 
of  Time,  But  here  his  process  failed  him  :  and  he  has  given 
us  no  Adjective,  by  destroyitig  the  Participles  Tpaf^v  and 
Writing. 

F. — ^Though  there  can  be  no  Assertion  without  a  verb ;  I 
am  not,  with  Mr.  Harris,  ready  to  contend  that  there  can  be 
an  Assertion  by  the  Verb  alone.  But  I  have  always  hitherto 
believed,  and  still  continue  to  believe,  that  Time  is  denoted 
both  by  Verbs  and  Participles. 

//• — If  you  are  satisfied  concerning  the  Adjective,  I  will 
willingly  proceed  with  you  to  an  examination  of  the  latter 
point.  If  not,  continue  in  your  present  belief;  that  we  may 
not  confound  our  subjects. 

F. — You  have  always  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  Richard 
Johnson  ;  and,  in  what  you  condemn,  Lowth  has  only  followed 
his  directions. 

R.  Johnson  says — ''  It  had  been  better  in  the  enumeration 
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of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  to  have  made  the  Substantive  and  the 
Adjective  two  distinct  parts  of  speech ;  and  to  have  compre- 
hended the  Participle  under  the  Adjective.  For  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Adjective  are  two  very  different  parts  of  speech/' 
And  again^— ''  The  question  is,  whether  the  Adjective  be  a 
Noun,  or  Name  of  a  thing ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  equally  so 
with  the  Substantive.  Now  I  suppose  nobody  will  say  the 
Adjective  is  equally,  or  as  much  the  Name  of  a  thing,  as  the 
Substantive.  The  Substantive  represents  All  that  is  essential 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing:  as  Homo,  or  Mafi,  represents 
Animal  ratiofuile,  or  A  rational  living  creature.  But  Bonus, 
Good,  represents  only  an  accidental  quality ;  which,  though 
morally  necessary  is  not  naturally  so,  but  merely  accidental. 
So  that  though  a  Man  may  be  called  Good,  and  therefore 
Good,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  his  name ;  yet  it  is 
not  equally  or  as  much  his  name,  as  Man,  This  last  repre- 
senting all  that  is  essential  to  his  nature ;  the  other  only  what 
is  accidental.*' 

Ben  Jonson,  whom  you  likewise  esteem,  followed  the  opi- 
nion of  Frischlinus ;  that  the  distinction  between  substantive 
and  adjective  arises  from  the  latter's  being  common  to  three 
genders. — **  For  a  substantive  is  a  Noun  of  one  only  gender, 
or  (at  the  most)  of  two.  And  an  Adjective  is  a  Noun  of  three 
genders,  being  always  infinite.'' 

And  some  Grammarians  have  said  that  an  Adjective  only 
connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itself. 

'*  Nel  modo  che  VAccidente  s'appoggia  alia  Sustanza, 
VAggiuntivo  s'appoggia  al  Sustantivo.*' — '*  E  come  VAcci" 
dente  non  puo  star  senza  la  Sustanza,  cosi  (gli  Aggiuntivi) 
non  possono  star  nell'  orazione  senza  un  Sustantivo :  e  stan- 
dovi,  non  vi  starebbon  a  proposito;  perch^  non  significherebbon 
Niente.*' — Buonmattei. 

H* — ^The  opinion  of  Frischlinus  is  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Vossius'.  And,  notwithstanding  R.  Johnson's  confident  as- 
sertion that  nobody  would  say  so,  I  maintain  that  the  Adjective 
is  equally  and  altogether  as  much  the  Name  of  a  Thing,  as  the 
Noun  substantive.    And  so  say  I  of  all  words  whatever.    For 

*  De  Analogia,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.  Every 
word,  being  a  sound  significant,  must  be  a  sign:  and,  if  a  sign, 
the  Name,  of  a  Thing,  But  a  Noun  substantive  is  the  Name 
of  a  thing — and  nothing  more.  And  indeed  so  says  Vosaius^- 
^^  Nee  rectius  Substantivum  definitur — Quod  aliquid  per  se 
significat. — Nam  omnis  vox  ex  imtituto  significans,  aliquid  sig- 
nificatper  se," — De  Analog.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

I  mean  not  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  respect  which  1 
have  always  declared  for  R.  Johnson,  B.  Jonson,  or  Buonmattei. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should  be  compelled  jurare  in 
verba  upon  every  thing  they  have  advanced.  They  were  Gram- 
marians, not  Philosophers.  Were  I  to  compose  in  Latin,  I 
certainly  should  not  venture  to  use  an  uncommon  supine  or  a 
compared  participial,  without  first  consulting  R.  Johnson  :  but 
for  the  philosophy  of  language  I  cannot  copsider  him  as  an 
authority.  How  strangely  does  he  here  impose  upon  himaelf 
with  his  example  of  Good  Man :  concluding,  because  Good 
does  not  signify  the  same  thing  which  Man  signifies,  that  there- 
fore Good  signifies  nothing,  i.  e.  is  not  the  name  of  any  thing. 
So,  if  he  had  reversed  his  instance  and  chosen  this — Human 
Goodness: — He  must,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  have  con« 
eluded  that  Goodness  was,  but  that  Human  was  not  the  Name 
of  a  thing.  Still  more  absurd  will  this  appear,  if,  instead  of 
Human,  we  employ  Wallis's  Adjective  and  say — Man*s  Good-' 
ness:  for  then  (if  Wallis  is  right  in  regard  to  the  genitive) 
this  reasoning  will  prove  that — Man*s — is  not  the  name  of  a 
thing. 

But,  to  return  to  R.  Johnson's  instance  of  Good  Man. 

'*  The  substantive  Man  (he  says)  represents  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  but  the  adjective  Good 
represents  only  an  Accidental  quality."  Which,  when  well 
considered,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this  :  That  the  substan- 
tive Man  represents  all  that  is  signified  by  the  term  Man  ;  but 
that  the  adjective  Good  does  not  represent  any  idea  that  is 
signified  by  the  term  Man.  And  this  is  very  true.  But 
whoever  will  reflect  a  moment,  will  see  that  each  of  these 
wordfi,  both  Good  and  Man,  represents  equally  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  which  Good  and  Man  is 
respectively  the  sign.      Good  indeed  does  not  represent  (i.  e. 
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is  not  the  sign  of)  any  idea  signified  by  the  term  Man,  nor  was 
it  intended  :  any  more  than  the  term  Man  represents  (i.  e.  is 
the  sign  of)  any  idea  signified  by  the  term  Good.  But  Good 
represents  all  the  ideas  signified  by  the  term  Goodness.  And 
all  the  difference  between  a  substantive  (as  Goodness)  and  its 
corresponding  adjective  (^Good)  is  ;  that,  by  some  small  differ^- 
encc  of  termination^  we  are  enabled  when  we  employ  the  sign 
of  an  idea,  to  communicate  at  the  same  time  to  the  hearer, 
that  such  sign  is  then  meant  to  be  added  to  another  sign  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  two  signs  together  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  one  complex  term.  This  contrivance  is  merely  an 
Abbreviation  in  the  sorts  of  words  to  supply  the  want  of  an 
Abbreviation  in  Terms.  For  instance — ^A  Holy  Man.  Here 
is  a  difference  of  termination  in  one  sign — Holiness — to  shew 
us  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  another  sign — Man :  and  that  these 
two  together  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of  one  complex  term. 
In  this  last  instance^  our  language  enables  us  to  exchange 
them  both  for  one  complex  term,  (which  we  cannot  do  with 
Good  Man)  and,  instead  of  a  Holy  Man,  to  say  a  Saint. 

In  some  cases  our  language  is  so  deficient  as  not  to  enable 
us  to  use  either  of  these  methods,  when  we  want  to  express  a 
certain  collection  of  ideas  together ;  and  we  then  have  recourse 
sometimes  to  Prepositions,  and  sometimes  to  another  expe- 
dient :  If  we  speak,  we  do  it  by  joining  the  terms  close  in  pro- 
nunciation :  if  we  wiite,  we  do  it  by  using  a  mark  of  junction, 
thus  -  .  Which  mark  is  not  a  word  nor  a  letter,  because  it  is 
not  the  sign  of  a  sound ;  but  is  itself,  what  a  word  should  be, 
the  immediate  sign  of  an  idea ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  eye  only,  not  to  the  ear.  Thus  Sea-weed, 
Ivorywand,  Shell'Jish,  River-god,  Weather-board,  Hail-storm, 
Country-house,  Family-quarrel,  &c. 

For  these  collections  of  ideas  our  language  does  not  furnish 
us  either  with  a  complex  term,  or  with  any  change  of  termina- 
tion to  Sea,  Ivory,  Shell,  River,  Weather,  Hail,  Country, 
Family,  &c.  by  which  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  our  inten* 
tion  of  joining  those  terms  to  some  other  term. 

That  an  Adjective  therefore  cannot  (as  the  Grammarians 
express  it)  *'  stand  by  itself,  but  must  be  joined,  to  some  other 
noun  ;"  does  not  proceed  from  any  difference  in  the  nature  of 
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the  idea  or  of  the  thing  of  which  the  Adjective  U  the  sign : 
but  from  hence,  that  having  added  to  the  sign  of  an  idea  that 
change  of  termination  which^  by  agreement  or  common  acr 
ceptance,  aignifies  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  some  other  sign, 
the  hearer  or  reader  expects  that  other  sign  which  the  adjec^ 
tive  termination  announces.  For  the  adjective  termination  of 
the  sign  sufficiently  informs  him^  that  the  sign,  when  thus  ad' 
jeciived,  is  not  to  be  used  by  itself  or  to  stand  alone ;  but  is  to 
be  joined  to  some  other  term  \ 

Yet  we  very  well  know  by  the  Adjective  alone,  as  well  as 
by  the  Substantive  alone,  of  what  idea  or  collection  of  ideas 
the  term  mentioned  (whether  Adjective  or  Substantive)  is  the 
sign :  though  we  do  not  know,  till  it  is  mentioned,  to  what 
other  sign  the  Adjective  sign  is  to  be  added. 

It  is  therefore  well  called  Noun  Adjective:  for  it  is  the  Name 
of  a  thing,  which  may  coalesce  with  another  Name  of  a  thing. 

But  if  indeed  it  were  true  that  Adjectives  were  not  the 
names  of  things ;  there  could  be  no  Attribution  by  Adjectives : 
for  you  cannot  attribute -Nothing,  How  much  more  compre- 
hensible would  any  term  be  by  the  attribution  to  it  of  Nothing  ? 
Adjectives,  therefore,  as  well  as  Substantives,  must  equally 
denote  Substances  :  and  Substance  is  attributed  to  Substance 
by  the  adjective  contrivance  of  language. 

jP. — Not  so.  You  forget  the  distinction  Which  Scaliger 
makes  between  Substance  and  Essence, 

**  Substantia  appellatione  abusi  sunt  pro  Essentia :  sicuti 
Gre&ci  nomine  ovaiaCf  in  praedicamento.    Namque  ovaia  etiam 


1  Though  most  languages  are  contented  to  give  a  distinguishing  ter- 
mination only  to  the  added  sign;  in  the  Persian  language  the  sign 
which  is  to  receive  the  addition  of  another  sign  to  it,  has  a  distinguish- 
ing termination  to  inform  the  reader  when  it  is  to  receive  an  addition. 
So  that  in  the  Persian  language  there  are  Substantives  which  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  must  be  joined  to  some  other  word  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. But  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  so  far  as  to  Persia,  to 
convince  our  grammarians  of  the  impropriety  of  making  its  inability  to 
stand  alone  in  a  sentence,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an  Adjective ;  if 
they  will  be  pleased  only  to  recollect,  that  no  Substantive,  in  any  of  its 
oblique  cases,  can  stand  alone  any  more  than  the  Adjective.  And  this 
latter  circumstance  might  perhaps  incline  Wallis  to  call  our  OenltiTe, 
an  Adjective :  for  Man*8  cannot  stand  alone,  any  more  than  Human, 
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convenit  rebus  extra  praedicamenta^  ut  Deo.  At  SubstafUia 
neque  extra  pnBdicamenta,  neque  in  omaibus  ;  sed  in  iis  tan- 
tum  qu8B  subatant  Accidentibus.*' 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  Adjectives  should  denote 
Substances,  or  else  that  there  would  be  nothing  attributed  by 
their  means. 

H. — ^Well.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  Substance  or 
Essence  or  Accident,  that  is  attributed.  Something  must  be 
attributed,  and  therefore  denoted  by  every  Adjective.  And 
Essence,  Substance  and  Accident,  are  uU  likewise  denoted  by 
Substantives — by  grammatical  substantives  at  least.  For, 
pray,  what  is  Scaliger's  own  consequence  from  the  words  you 
have  quoted  ? — ^That  Whiteness  is  not  a  Substantive,  but  No- 
men  essentiale.  By  which  reasoning,  you  see,  the  far  greater 
part  of  grammatical  substantives  are  at  once  discarded,  and 
become  Accidentalia,  or  philosophical  Adjectives.  But  that  is 
not  all  the  mischief:  for  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  will  like- 
wise make  a  great  number  of  the  most  common  grammatical 
Adjectives  become  philosophical  Substantives,  as  denoting 
Substances.  For  both  Substantives  and  Essences  (if  you  chuse 
to  have  those  terms,  those  ignesfatuos)  are  equally  and  indif- 
ferently denoted  sometimes  by  grammatical  substantives  and 
sometimes  by  grammatical  adjectives. 

And  this  difficulty  has  at  all  times  puzzled  all  the  gramma- 
rians who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  parts  of  speech 
by  the  single  difference  of  the  Things  or  Ideas  of  which  the 
different  sorts  of  words  were  supposed  to  be  the  signs.  And 
though  every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt,  has  found  it 
miscarry  in  his  hands;  still  each  has  pursued  the  beaten 
track,  and  employed  his  time  and  pains  to  establish  a  Crite- 
rion which,  in  the  conclusion,  each  has  uniformly  abandoned. 
And  they  all  come  at  last  to  such  paltry  jargon  as  this  of  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopedic — '^  Ce  sont  des  Noms  substantifs 
par  Imitation^*  They  must  equally  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  substantial  Adjectives  are  also  des  Noms  adjeclifs  par  Imi- 
tation. Thus  Essential  terms  are  grammatical  substantives  only 
by  imitation  :  and  substantial  terms  are  granviTta^ica/ adjectives 
only  by  imitation  :  and  unfortunately  this  does  not  happen 
only  now  and  then,  like  an  exception  to  a  general  rule ;  but 
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this  perplexing  imitation  is  bo  universally  practised,  that  there 
is  not  auy  Accident  whatever  whicli  has  not  a  grammatical 
Bubstantive  Tor  its  sign,  when  it  is  not  attributed  :  nor  is  there 
any  Substance  whatever  whidi  may  not  have  a  grammatical 
Adjective  fur  itA  sign,  when  there  is  oc}:a8ion  to  attribute  it. 
They  are  therefore  forced  to  give  up  at  last  every  philosophical 
difference  between  the  parts  of  speech,  which  they  had  at  first 
laid  down  as  the  cause  of  the  distinction  ;  and  are  obliged  to 
allow  tliat  the  same  words  (without  any  alteration  in  their 
meaning)  are  lometimea  of  one  part  of  speech  Hnd  sometimes 
of  another. — "  Ces  mots  sont  pris  tanlot  adjectivemeat,  tantot 
substantivemeiit.  Cela  depend  de  leiir  service.  Qtialifient-its? 
lis  sont  Adjectifs.  Designent-ils  des  Individua  ?  lis  sont  done 
Substantifs." 

Cela  depend  de  leur  service  ! — Does  it  so  ?     In  the  name 
of  Common  sense  then  and  Common  patience,  why  have  you 
troubled  us  with  a  heap  of  stuff  upon  which  it  does  not  de- 
pend ?    But  however  neither  is  this  altogether  true.      Cela  ne 
depend  pas  de  leur  service.    The  seme  word  is  not  sometimes 
nn  Adjective  and  sometimes  a  Substantive.     But  it  is  true 
that  some  languages  have  such  defects,  that,  for  want  of  an 
adjective  distinction  to  some  of  their  terms,  they  are  forced  lo 
attribute  the  term  itself  without  any  adherent  intimation  of  it« 
attribution.      Which  defect  (viz,  the  want  of  an  adjective  ler- 
mination)  was,  I  suppose,  originally  the  case  with  all  terms  in 
the  rude  state  of  all  languages  :  and  this  defect  still  continues 
most  in  the  most  imperfect  and  unimproved  languages.     The 
want  of  an  adjective  termination  to  the  signs  of  ideas,  is  more 
easily  borne  in  languages  where  the  added  sign  is  closely  joined 
to  the  sign  which  ifis  intended  to  accompany.     But,  without 
an  adjective  termination,  all  transposition  vould  be  excluded: 
and  therefore  the  transposed  languages  are  never  so  deficient  in 
this  respect,  as  the  others.    In  English,  instead  of  adjectiving 
our  own  sul»tantives,  we  have  borrowed,  in  immense  numbers, 
igns  from  other  languages  ;  without  borrowing  the 
[  signs  of  those  same  ideas:   because  our  authors 
bund  ihey  had  occasion  for  the  former,  but  not  fur 
And,  not  understanding  the  nature  of  language,  or 
jf  the  very  benefit  they  were  receiving  ;  they  did 
'  might  and  should  have  done,  improve  their  own 
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lani^uage  by  the  same  contrivance  within  its^elf :  but  borrowed 
from  other  languages  abbreviations  ready  made  to  their.hands. 

Thus  they  have  incorporated  into  the  English, — for 


The  SutetantirM,      The  fiHCdgn  A4ieettTM. 

Child    •     .  Infant,  Infantine. 
•  Puerile. 

{Virile,   Human,  Mas- 
culine, Male, 
r  Female,  Feminine,  £f- 
\     feminate. 
r  Menta],-MagnanimouB, 
<      Pusillanimous,  Una- 
L     nimous. 
.  Natal,  Native, 
f  Vital,  Vivacious,  Vivid, 
\     Amphibious. 
.  Corporal,  Corporeal. 
.  Carnal,  Carnivorous. 
.  Sanguine,  Sanguinary. 
.  Cutaneous. 
.  Cordial,  Cardiac. 
.  Medullary. 
.  Uterine. 
.  Visceral. 
.  Umbilical. 
.  Pulmonary. 
.  Lateral,  Collateral. 
f  Capital,     Chief,     Ce- 
\     phalic. 
.  Cubital. 
.  Nasal. 
.  Capillary, 
t  Ocular. 

r  Visual,  Perspicuous, 
\  Conspicuous,  Optic. 
.  Olfactory. 


Boy      . 

Man 

Woman 

Mind    . 

Birth  . 
Life 

Body  . 
Flesh  . 
Blood  . 
Skin  . 
Heart  . 
Marrow 
Womb  . 
Bowels. 
Navel  . 
Lungs  . 
Side     . 

Head    . 

Elbow  . 
Nose  . 
Hair  . 
Eye       . 

Sight  . 
Smell    . 


Eyebrow   .  Supercilious. 
Tear     .     .  Lachrymal. 
Ear .     .     .  Auricular. 
Hearing  *  .  Auditory. 
Mouth .     ,  Oral. 


The  tebitantlTe*,      The  foreign  A^jeetiTct. 

r  Loquacious,  Oarrulous, 

\     Eloquent. 

.  Dental* 

.  Labial. 

.  Guttural,  Jugular. 

»  Salival. 

.  Pectoral. 

.  Gremial,  Sinuous. 

.  Humeral. 

f  Manual,      Dexterous, 

1     Sinister,  Sinistrous. 

.  Insipid. 

.  Verbal,  Verbose. 

.  Pensive. 

.  Digital. 

.  Inguinal. 

.  Femoral. 

.  Crural,  Isosceles. 

.  Pedal. 

.  Mortal. 

.  Cadaverous. 

.  Paternal. 

.  Maternal. 

.  Fraternal. 

.  Marital. 

.  Uxorious. 

-  Meretricious. 

.  Tutelar,  Tutelary. 

.  Emulous. 

.  Hostile,  Inimical. 

.  Regal,  Royal. 

.  Vulgar. 

.  PastoraL 

r  Sacerdotal,    Presbyte- 

\     rian. 
Being  .     .  Essential. 
Thing  .     .  Real. 


Speech  . 

Tooth  . 
Lip  .  . 
Throat. 
Spittle . 
Breast  . 
Bosom  . 
Shoulder 

Hand    . 

Taste    . 
Word  . 
Thought 
Finger . 
Groin  . 
Thigh  . 
Leg      . 
Foot     . 
Death  . 
Carcass 
Father  , 
Mother 
Brother 
Husband 
Wife    . 
Whore. 
Guardian 
Rival    . 
Foe.     . 
King    . 
Folk     . 
Shepherd 

Priest   . 
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Xbe  SulMluiti 


Kind    . 

Dog     . 
Cat.    . 

Calf     . 

Cow     . 

Lion 

Eagle    . 

Hone   . 

Whale. 

Worm  . 

World  . 

Earth   . 

Sea       . 

Water  . 

Ice  •  .  . 

Fire 

Wood  . 

Heaven. 

Island  . 

Shore  . 

Room  • 

Boundary 

Light   . 

Ground 

Way     . 

Sun 
Moon  . 
Star      . 

Year 


Time    . 

Day     . 

Sunday 
Holiday 
Night  . 
Week  , 
Winter 


ivci,   Hm  ftwdgn  A4i«cttvei. 

r  General,  Generic,  Con- 

L     genial. 

.  Canine. 

.  Feline. 

.  Vituline. 

.  Vaccine. 

.  Leonine. 

.  Aquiline. 

.  Equestrian. 

.  Cetaceous. 

.  Vermicular. 

.  Mundane, 

.  Terrestria]. 

.  Marine,  Maritime. 

.  Aqueous,  Aquatic. 

.  Glacial. 

.  Igneous. 

•  Sylvan,  Savage. 
.  Celestial. 

.  Insular. 
.  Littoral. 
.  Local. 

•  Conterminous. 

.  Lucid,  Luminous, 
.  Humble. 

{Devious,  Obvious,  Im- 
pervious, Trivial. 
.  Solar. 

.  Lunar,  Sublunary. 
.  Astral,  Sideral,  Stellar, 
r  Annual,        Perennial, 

<  Biennial,    Anniver- 
L     sary. 

r  Temporal,  Temporary, 

I      Chronical. 

r  Diurnal,      Hodiernal, 

<  Meridian,  Epheme- 
L     ral. 

•  Dominical. 

.  Festive,  Festival. 
.  NoctumalyEquinoctial. 
.  Hebdomadal. 
,  Brumal, 


The  SoMwUmi*   The  fcnign  A4i«ttfCi. 

Spring.     .  Vernal. 
Summer    .  Bstival. 
Beginning    Initial. 
End      .     .  Final,  Infinite. 
House  .     •  Domestic. 

•  Culinary. 
.  Agrestic,  Agrarian. 

•  Mural. 
.  Cardinal. 

•  Rural,  Rustic. 
.  Oppidan. 

•  Uveous. 
I  Vitreous. 
.  Seminal. 
,  Radical. 

•  Pecuniary. 
.  Oval. 
.  Lacteal. 
.  Farinaceous. 
»  Testaceous. 
.  Annular. 
.  Naval,  Nautical. 

•  Bituminous, 
r  Miscellaneous,  Fromis- 
L     cuous. 
.  Oregariou8,Egregiou8. 

{Salutary,    Salubrious, 
Insane. 
.  Morbid. 
.  Odious. 

.  Amorous,  Amatory. 
.  Timorous,  Timid. 
Treachery    Insidious. 
Belief  .     .  Credulous.' 

{Voluntary,  Spontane- 
ous. 
.  Trist. 

•  Dolorous, 
f  Superb,  Haughty,  Fas- 
(     tuous. 
.  Adulatory. 
.  Fiducial. 
,  Libidinous, 


Kitchen 
Field  . 
Wall  . 
Hinge  • 
Country 
Town  . 
Grape  . 
Gkss  . 
Seed  • 
Root  . 
Money 

Egg     • 
Milk    . 

Meal  . 

Shell  . 

Ring  . 

Ship  . 

Pitch  . 

Mixture 
Flock   . 

Health. 

Disease 
Hatred 
Love    . 
Fear     . 


Will     . 

S6rrow 
Grief   . 

Pride    . 

Flattery 
Faith  . 
Lust     , 
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The  Sotetulirei,    Thelbrdgn  A^feetivei. 

Disgrace    .  Ignominious. 

Soporiferous. 
,  Rational. 
,  Vindictive. 
,  Robust. 
.  PrimsevaL 
,  Indigent. 
.  Culpable. 
,  Copious. 
,  Sudorific. 

Noxious. 
,  Monitory. 
.  Legal,  Loyal. 
.  Minatory. 
.  Perilous. 
.  Furtive. 
.  Gratuitous. 
.  Auxiliary. 
.  Lucrative. 
r  Mercenary,     Stipen- 
\     diary. 
.  Onerous. 
.  Fiscal. 
»  Gbradual. 


Sleep 
Reason 
Revenge 
Strength 
Age      . 
Want  . 
Blame  • 
Plenty. 
Sweat  . 
Hurt    . 
Advice . 
Law 
Threat. 
Danger 
Theft   . 
Thanks 
Help    . 
Gain     . 

Hire     . 


The  Subttantivec,   The  foreign  A^jeetlTet. 

Leap  . 
Treaty. 
Trifle  .  • 
Noise  . 
Rule  . 
Point  • 
Sale  . 
Wound 


Nuptial, 


.  Desultory. 
.  Federal. 
.  Nugatory. 
.  Obstreperous. 
.  Regular. 
.  Punctual. 
•  Venal. 
.  Vulnerary. 
/  Conjugal, 
Marriage  |     Connubial, 

War     .     .  Martial,  Military. 
West    .     .  Occidental. 
East     .     .  Oriental. 
Alone  .     .  Sole,  Solitary. 
Two     .     .  Second. 
Vessel  .     .  Vascular. 
Church      .  Ecclesiastical. 
Parish  .     .  Parochial. 

/Popular,        Populous, 
Public,   Epidemical, 
L     Endemial. 
.  Eleemosynary  >. 
&c. 


Burthen    .  Onerous.  Alms 

Tax      .     .  Fiscal.  &c. 

Step     . 

The  adoption  of  such  words  as  these,  was  indeed  a  benefit 
and  an  improvement  of  our  language ;  which  however  would 
have  been  much  better  and  more  properly  obtained  by  adjec- 
tiving  our  own  words.  For,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  when  a 
poor  foreigner  has  learned  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  he  must  go  to  other  languages  for  a  multitude 


>  With  the  Christian  religion  were  very  early  introduced  to  our  an- 
cestors the  Greek  words.  Church,  Parish,  People,  Alms :  which  they 
corrupted  and  used  as  substantives,  a  long  time  before  they  wanted 
them  in  an  adjectived  state.  When  the  latter  time  arrived,  Uiey  were 
incapable  of  adjectiving  these  words  themselves,  and  were  therefore 
farced  to  seek  them  in  the  original  language.  Hence  the  Adjectives 
are  not  so  corrupt  as  the  Substantives.  And  hence  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  Eleemosyntry,  a  word  of  seven  syllables,  as  the  Adjective  of  the 
monosyllable  Alms  -,  which  itself  became  such  by  successive  corruptions 
of  £Xei}/Lioffi;>^i7,  long  before  its  Adjective  was  required  :  having  success- 
ively  exhibited  itself  as  Almosine,  Almosie,  Almose,  Almes,  and  finally 
Alms :  whilst  in  the  French  language  it  appeared  as  Almosine,  Almosne, 
Aumosne,  Afitm6ne, 
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of  the  adjeciived  names  of  the  same  things.  And  even  an  un- 
learned native  can  never  understand  the  meaning  of  one 
quarter  of  that  which  is  called  his  native  tongue. 

JP. — You  have  not  all  this  while  taken  any  notice  of  tlie 
account  given  of  the  Adjective  by  Messrs.  de  Port  Royal. 
And  I  wonder  at  it  the  more  ;  because  I  know  they  have  al- 
ways been  especial  favourites  of  yours. 

//.—They  likewise  make  Substance  and  Accident  the  foun- 
dation of  the  difference  between  Substantive  and  Adjective: 
and  that,  I  think,  I  have  already  sufficiently  confuted. 

F, — ^True.  But  they  acknowledge  that  this  distinction  id 
not  observed  in  languages  at  present.  They  only  affirm  that 
it  was  originally  the  cause  of  the  difference'.  But  they  say, 
that,  after  this  had  been  done  by  the  first  Framers  of  language, 
Men  did  not  stop  there,  but  proceeded  further ;  and  signified 
both  Substance  and  Accident  indifferently  (as  we  see  all  lan- 
guages now  do)  either  by  Substantives  or  Adjectives ;  some- 
times by  the  one  and  sometimes  by  the  other* 

//•—If  this  distinction  between  Substance  and  Acci<lent 
does  not  cause  the  difference  between  our  Substantives  and 
Adjectives,  why  is  it  now  proposed  to  us  as  such  ? 

J**. — ^Aye,  But  this  was  originally  the  cause. 

//.—Was  it  indeed  ?  Pray,  When  ?  Where  ?  In  the  re- 
mains of  what  rude  language  is  any  trace  of  this  to  be  found  ? 
I  assert  hardily,  in  none.    I  maintain  that  it  was  not  originally, 

■^  -  -      -  -  -        —       ■■■-  —  -. —  -      -^ —  —        -  _..^ 

>  "Lea  objets  de  nos  pensees  sont  ou  lea  choses,  ce  qu*on  appelle 
ordinairement  Substance ;  ou  la  muni^re  des  choses,  ce  qu'on  appelle 
Accident.  £t  il  y  a  cette  diifi^rence  entre  les  choses  ou  les  Substances, 
et  la  mani^re  des  choses  ou  des  Accidents ;  que  les  Substances  subsistent 
par  elles-m^mes,  au  lieu  que  les  Accidents  ne  sont  que  par  les  Sub- 
stances. C'est  ce  qui  a  fait  la  principale  difF^rence  entre  les  mots  qui 
signifient  les  objets  des  pens^s.  Car  ceux  qui  signifient  les  Substances 
ont  ^t^  appends  Noms  Substantifs ;  et  ceux  qui  signifient  les  Accidents, 
en  marquant  le  sujet  auquel  ces  accidents  conviennent,  Noms  Adjectifs, 
Voilk  la  premiere  Origine  des  noms  Substantifs  et  Adjectift.  Mais  on 
n'en  est  pas  demeuri  Ik :  et  il  se  trouve  qu'on  ne  s'est  pas  tant  arr^t^  ^ 
la  signification,  qu'k  la  mani^re  de  signifier.  Gar,  parcequela  Substance 
est  ce  qui  subsiste  par  soi-m^me,  on  a  appelle  Noms  Substantifs  tous 
ceux  qui  subsistent  par  eux-m^mes  dans  le  discours :  encore  rodme 
qu'ils  signifient  des  Accidents.  Et  au  contraire,  on  a  appelle  Adjectifs 
ceux-m&aes  qui  signifient  des  Substances,  lorsque  par  leur  mani^  de 
signifier  ile  doivent  etre  joints  k  d'autres  noms  deins  le  discours." 
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or  at  any  timey  the  cause  of  the  difTerence  between  Substantive 
and  Adjective  in  any  language.  But  they  say,  men  did  not 
stop  there  ;  but  proceeded  further.  Proceeded  !  To  do  what  ? 
Why,  to  do  directly  the  contrary.  Can  this  be  calllbd  Pro^ 
ceeding  ?  What  a  wretched  abuse  of  words  is  this ;  and  what 
gross  shifting ;  in  order  to  appear  to  give  a  solution  of  what 
they  did  not  understand  !  However,  by  this  proceeding,  you 
see  we  must  abandon  totally  their  first  Criterion.  For  it  now 
turns  out,  that  Adjectives  are  indifferently  the  signs  both  of 
Substantives  and  Accidents :  and  Substantives  are  indifferently 
the  signs  both  of  Accidents  and  Substances*  So  that  we  are 
now  just  where  we  were,  without  any  Criterion  at  all :  for  the 
progress  has  destroyed  the  Criterion.  The  original  cause  of 
the  distinction  and  the  progress  of  it,  operate  together  like  the 
signs  plus  and  minus,  leaving  nothing  to  our  quotient  of  know- 
ledge. 

However,  let  that  pass.  It  is  only  so  much  time  thrown 
away  in  appearing  learned.  Come,  Let  us  now,  if  you  please, 
have  some  Criterion  which  they  will  stand  by.  What  now  do 
they  lay  down  as  the  real  difference  between  an  Adjective 
and  a  Substantive  ? 

-F. — ^The  real  remaining  difference,  according  to  them,  is, 
that  a  Substantive  has  but  one  signification' :  it  is  thfe  sign  of 
that  which  it  signifies,  i.  e.  that  which  you  understand  by  it ; 
and  no  more.  But  an  A^ective  has  two  significations:  It  is 
not  only  the  sign  of  that  which  you  understand  by  it,  and 
which  they  call  its  distinct  signification ;  but  it  is  also  the  sign 
of  something  which  you  do  not,  and  never  can  understand  by 
it  alone  :  and  this  last  they  call  its  confused  signification. 

//. — Confused!  You  understand  them,  I  suppose,  to  mean, 
like  Mr.  Harris,  an  oisci/re  signification. 

-F. — Yes,  an  obscure  signification.  But  you  must  remember 
that,  though  this  signification  is  confused,  it  is  the  most  direct^. 
And  that  the  distinct  signification  is  the  most  indirect. 


*  "  Ce  qui  fait  qu'un  Nom  ne  peut  Bubsister  par  soi-m^me,  est,  quand 
outre  sa  eigpufication  distincte,  il  en  a  encore  une  confuse ;  qu'on  peut 
appeller  Connotation,     Cette  connotation  fait  VAdjectif." 

*  "  II  ne  faut  pas  conclure  que  les  Adjectifs  signifient  plus  directe^ 
ment  la  forme  que  le  sujet ;  comme  si  la  signification  la  plus  distincte 

2  T 
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H. — So  then  it  appears  at  last,  that  the  distinguishing  Cri* 
terion  of  an  Adjective  is  this  obscure  signification  :  for  a  dear, 
distinct  signification  the  Adjective  has  in  common  with  the  Sub- 
stantive. — **  Blanc  signifie  la  Blancheur  d'une  mant^re  aussi 
distincte  qae  le  mot  mSme  de  Blancheur." 

Now  is  it  necessary  here,  in  order  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
this  account,  to  repeat  again  that  an  obscure  (i.  e.  an  unkDowa 
signification)  is  not  any  signification  ?      Besides,  there  ia  a 
gross  mistake  made  between  an  adjected  and  an  adjective  word : 
that  is,  between  a  word  laid  close  to  another  word,  and  a  word 
wh^ch  may  lye  close  to  another  word.     Let  me  ask  you,  How 
is  it  with  any  Adjective  taken  by  itself?     Till  it  is  joined  to 
some  other  word,  can  you  possibly  discover  what  you  call  iu 
confused  meaning  ?   Blanc  has  its  distinct  meaning  when  men- 
tioned by  itself;  and  it  is  then  an  Adjective.     But  what  you 
call  its  confused  meaning  can  never  appear  till  it  is  adjected: 
and  is  then  shewn  only  and  altogether  by  the  word  to  which  it 
is  adjected.    For,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
same  word  White  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  Hone 
and  House  and  Man,  and  every  thing  else  to  which  the  Adjec- 
tive White  may  at  any  time  be  added.    And.  what  is  still  more, 
the  Substantives  themselves  would  at  once  be  stripped  of  their 
rank  and  definition,  of  being  the  signs  of  ideas  ;   and  would 
become  the  mere  lights  to  make  visible  the  confused  aud  ob- 
scure signification  of  the  Adjectives. 

But  surely  I  need  say  no  more  concemipg  the  Adjective:  or 
take  up  your  time  with  combating  its  signification  in  recto  aud 
in  obliquo. 

As  little  notice  do  the  dull  Modificatives of  Buffier*  deserve; 


^toit  aufisi  la  plus  directe.  Car,  au  contraire,  il  est  certain  qu'ils  signi- 
fient  le  sujet  directement,  et  comme  parlent  les  grammairieDS,  /«  Recto* 
quoique  plus  con/usement :  et  qu'ils  ne  signifient  la  forme  qu*iiM/trfc/f- 
ment,  et  comme  ils  parlent  encore.  In  Obliquo,  quoique  plus  Ostmcte' 
ment,  Ainsi,  Blanc,  candidus,  signifie  directement  ce  qui  a  de  la  Bin* 
ekeur,  habeas  candorem  ;  maia  d'une  man^ire  fort  can^tse  ne  marquant 
en  particulier  aucune  des  choses  qui  peuvent  avoir  de  la  blancheor.  Et 
il  ne  signifie  qu'indirectement  la  blancheur ;  maia  d'une  manite  ansa 
disttscte  que  le  mot  m^me  de  Blancheur,  candor." 

'  "  lis  aont  dita  Noms  Adjectifs,  quand  lea  objets  sont  consid^ 
comme  rev^tus  de  quelquca  qualit^s ;  parce  qu'ila  ajoutent  une  qoaUte 
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or  the  gay  Lacqueys  of  the  pleasant  Abb6  Girard  :  who,  after 
providing  his  Substantive  with  Running  Footmen  to  announce 
his  approach  (in  the  Article)  could  do  no  less  for  a  word  of 
8iich  importance  than  furnish  him,  when  occasion  offered, 
with  a  numerous  train  in  livery  to  support  the  eclat  of  his  ap- 
pearance*. 

If,  in  what  I  have  said  of  the  Adjective^  I  have  expressed 
myself  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ;  you  will  easily  observe  that 
Adjectives,  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  necessary 
to  language  ;  and  are  therefore  not  ranked  by  me  amongst 
the  Parts  of  Speech.  And  perhaps  you  will  perceive  in  the 
misapprehension    of    this  useful   and   simple   conCrivance  of 

k  Tobjet.  Mais,  au  /ond»  I'objet  n'est  bien  d^sign^  que  par  les  Noms 
Substantifs,  qui  par  cet  endroit,  sent  proprement  les  seuls  Noms,  Au 
fond,  les  Adjectifs  sent  de  vrais  Modificatifs  des  noms  ;  mais  nous  les 
regardons  ici  comme  des  noms,  en  tant  qu'ils  representent  moins  une 
qiudit^  ou  circonstance  de  Tobjet,  que  I'objet  m^me  en  tant  que  rev^tu 
de  cette  quality  ou  circonstance. 

"  C'est  une  sorte  de  subtilitd  que  nous  indiquons  pour  pr^venir  celles 
qu'on  pourroit  nous  objecter.  N'omettons  pas  une  reflexion  importante : 
savoir,  qu'un  Norn  Adjectif  devient  souvent  Suhstantif,  En  eflfet,  sa 
nature  ^tant  d'exprimer  la  quality  d'un  objet,  si  cette  quality  est  le  sujet 
m^me  dont  on  parle,  alors  selon  notre  principe  g^n^rale  ce  sera  un 
Nom  Suhstantif, 

"  On  demande,  si  le  nom  de  Roi  est  Suhstantif  ou  Adjectif?  II  est 
I'un  et  I'autre  selon  Temploi  qu'on  en  fait. 

"  Au  reste,  tous  les  noms  qui,  d'eux-m^mes  sont  Adjectifs,  ne  sont 
pas  censez  tels  dans  I'usage  commun  de  la  grammaire ;  qui  depend  en 
ce  point,  comme  en  une  infinite  d'autres,  d*un  wage  arhitraire.  Car  elle 
n'appelle  ordinairement  Adjectifs,  que  ceux  qui  sans  changer,  ou  sans 
presque  changer  d'inflexions  et  de  terminaison,  se  joig^ent  indiff^rem- 
ment  k  des  noms  substantifs  de  divers  genres ;  c'est  k  dire  k  des  noms 
qui  re^oivent  avant  eux  la  particule  Le,  ou  la  particule  La,  &c. 

"  Au  contraire  les  mots  Roi,  Magistrat,  &c.  ne  sont  jamais  censez 
Adjectifs  dans  I'usage  de  la  grammaire ;  quoiqu'ils  le  soient  en  effet  tr^s 
souvent." 

^  "  Les  Adjectifs  ne  sont  destines  qu'k  un  service  subalteme,  con- 
sistant  k  qualifier  les  denominations.  lis  sont  du  cortege  des  Substan- 
tifs, en  portent  les  Livr^es,  et  servent  k  leurs  decorations.  Voilk  pour- 
quoi  on  leur  a  donn^  le  nom  d' Adjectifs,  qu'annonce  un  personnage  de 
la  suite  d'un  autre.  Cependant  quoique  places  d^s  leur  orig^ne  dans 
retat  de  d^pendance  et  de  soumission,  ils  ne  laissent  pas  que  d'etre  par 
leurs  couleurs  et  par  leur  magnificence  une  des  plus  brillantes  parties 
de  la  parole,  un  champ  fertile  pour  la  po^sie,  une  ressource  delicate 
pour  les  grands  cHrateurs,  et  le  point  capital  des  mediocres." 

2  T  2 
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language,  one  of  the  foundations  of  those  heaps  of  false  phi- 
losophy  and  obscure  (because  mistaken)  metaphysic,  with 
which  we  have  been  bewildered.     You  will  soon  know  what 
to  do  with  all  the  technical  impertinence  about  QualiiieSf  Acci- 
dents, Substances,  SubstratOj  Essence,  the  adjunct  Natures  of 
things,  8cc.  &c.  and  will,   I   doubt  not,  chearfully  proceed 
with  me,  in  some  future  conversation,  to  "a  very  different 
sort  of  Logick  and  Critick  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto 
acquainted  with/'     Of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is  a  necessary  fore- 
runner. 

F. — ^That  must  be  seen  hereafler.  But,  if  this  be  the  case 
with  Adjectives,  whence  arise  the  different  sorts  of  termina- 
tions to  different  Adjectives ;  when  one  sort  of  termination 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  attribution  ?  Why  have 
we  Adjectives  ending  in  ly,  ous,ful,  some,  les,  tsA,  8cc.  ?  For 
you  have  taught  me  that  terminations  are  not  capriciously  or 
fortuitously  employed  ;  though  you  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
often  the  original  and  mere  productions  of  art. 

H. — Adjectives  with  such  terminations  are,  in  truth,  all 
compound  words  :  the  termination  being  originally  a  word 
added  to  those  other  words,  of  which  it  now  seems  merely  the 
termination ;  though  it  still  retains  its  original  and  distinct 
signification.  These  terminations  will  afford  sufficient  matter 
for  entertainment  to  etymologists,  which  is  not  necessary  for 
our  present  investigation.  They  are  now  more  numerous  in 
our  language  than  they  were  formerly :  because  our  authors 
have  not  been  contented  only  to  supply  our  defects  by  borrow- 
ing Adjectives  which  we  wanted  in  our  language :  but  they 
have  likewise  borrowed  and  incorporated  many  adjective  ter- 
minations which  we  did  not  want,  being  before  in  possession 
of  correspondent  terminations  of  our  own,  *which  answered 
the  same  purpose  with  those  which  they  have  unnecessarily 
adopted.  So  that  we  have  now  in  some  words  a  choice  of 
different  terminations  by  which  to  express  one  and  the  same 
idea  :  such  as,  Bountiful  and  Bounteous,  Beautiful  and 
Beauteous^  Joyful  and  Joyous,  &c*.     Which  choice  is  indeed 

'  ["  Fjlagub-full  venomy." 

Godfrey  of  BMoigne,  cant.  4.  st.  7.  Translated  by  R.  C.  1594. 
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of  advantage  to  the  variety  and  harmony  of  the  language,  but 
is  unphiiosophical  and  unnecessary. 

t\ — In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  besides  noticing  the 

"  Eyed  and  praysd  Annida  past  the  while 
Through  the  dbsibbfull  troupes." 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  cant.  4,  at.  29.  Translated  by  R,  C,  1594. 

*'  But  none  of  these,  how  ever  sweet  they  beene, 

Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  t'  abide : 

His  CBoiCBFULL  sensc  with  every  change  doth  flit, 

No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit." 

Spenser's  Muiopotmos,  st  30. 
**  Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  skill. 

And  the  devicefull  matter  of  my  song." 

Spenser,  Teares  of  the  Muses. 
*'  The  honest  man  that  heard  him  thus  complaine. 

Was  griev'd  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his  paine ; 

And,  well  disposed  him  some  reliefe  to  showe, 

Askt  if  in  husbandrie  he  ought  did  knowe. 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe. 

To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetchy  to  mowe ; 

Or  to  what  labour  els  he  was  prepar'd  ? 

For  husbands  life  is  laboubous  and  hard."  ' 

-    Spenser,  Mother  Huhberds  Ttde* 

**  The  ape  was  strtfull  and  ambicious."  Ibid, 

**  And  daylie  doth  her  changefull  counsels  bend 
To  make  new  matter  fit  for  tragedies."  Spenser,  Daphnaida. 

**  Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  listfull  eares. 
Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill." 

Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again. 

'*  Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  rbwabdfull."       Ibid. 

*'  Ye  tbadefull  merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle. 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain." 

Spenser,  sonnet  15. 

*'  And  with  the  brightnesse  of  her  beautie  cleare. 
The  ravisht  hearts  of  gazbfull  men  might  reare 
To  admiration."  Spenser,  Hymne  in  honour  of  beautie. 

**  There  be  other  sorts  of  cryes  also  used  among  the  Irish,  n^ich 
savour  greatly  of  the  Scythian  barbarisme,  as  their  lamentations  aMheir 
buryals,  with  dispaiefull  outcryes,  and  immoderate  way  lings." — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

"  If  his  body  were  neglected,  it  is  like  that  his  languishing  soule, 
being  disquieted  by  his  nisEASBFULL  body,  would  utterly  revise  and 
loath  all  spirituall  comfort." — Ibid. 

"  MischieiFul"  frequently  used,  as  well  as  **  Mischievous,"  in  Bellum 
Erasmi,  by  Berthelet,  1534.] 
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derect  of  oiir  own  antient  language^  from  a  paucity  of  Adjec* 
lives  ;  you  have  been  pleased  (I  know  not  on  what  foutidatioD) 
to  suppose  that  the  want  of  an  adjective  termination  wai 
originally  the  case  with  all  terms  in  the  rude  state  of  all  hn- 
guages.  But  this  is  only  your  supposition  in  order  to  support 
your  own  theory.  Does  there^  from  all  antiquity,  remain  a 
single  instance,  or  even  the  mention  or  suspicion  of  an  in« 
stance,  of  any  language  altogether  without  Adjectives? 

H, — ^Though  nothing  of  the  kind  should  remain,  it  will  not 
in  the  least  affect  my  explanation  nor  weaken  my  reasoning. 

-F. — But,  if  there  were  such  an  instance  ;  or  even  any  tra- 
ditional mention  made  of  such  a  circumstance  ;  it  would  very 
much  strengthen  your  argument  in  my  opinion,  and  more  rea- 
dily induce  my  assent. 

H. — I  suppose  you  are  not  so  obstinately  attached  to  Anti- 
quity, but  that  a  modern  instance  would  answer  the  purpose 
as  well. 

F. — Any  instance  of  the  fact  from  sufficient  authority. 

H. — ^Then  I  believe  I  can  suit  you. — Doctor  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, D.D.,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  New-haven,  in  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  language  of  the  muhhekanebw  Indians,  com- 
municated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  printed  by  Josiah 
Meigs,  I  788,"  gives  us  the  following  account. 

**  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  Indians  almost  solely.  The  Indians  being  the  nearest 
neighbours,  I  constantly  associated  with  them  ;  their  boys 
were  my  daily  school-mates  and  play-fellows.  Out  of  my  fa- 
ther's house,  I  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  beside  the 
Indian.  By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that 
language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  :  it  became  more 
familiar  to  me  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of 
some  things  in  Indian,  which  I  did  not  know  in  English  :  even 
all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Iiulian ;  and  though  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  them- 
selves, they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly; 
which,  as  they  said,  never  had  been  acquired  before  by  any 
Anglo- American." 
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After  this  account  of  bimself,  he  proceeds, 

*'  The  language  which  is  now  the  subject  of  Observation, 
is  that  of  tlie  Muhhekaneew,  or  Stockbriclge  Indians.  They, 
as  well  as  the  tribe  at  New  London,  are  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans called  Mohtgans,  This  language  is  spoken  by  all  the 
Indians  throughout  New  England.  Every  tiibe,  as  that  of 
Stockbridge,  of  Farmington,  of  New  London,  See,  has  a  differ- 
ent dialect ;  but  the  language  is  radically  the  same.  Mr. 
Elliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  particular  dialect  of  this 
language.  This  language,  appears  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  any  other  language  in  North  America.  The  languages 
of  the  Dela wares  in  Pennsylvania  ;  of  the  Penobscots,  border- 
ing on  Nova  Scotia  ;  of  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis,  in  Canada ; 
of  the  Shawanese,  on  the  Ohio  ;  and  of  the  Chippewaus,  at 
the  westward  of  Lake  Huron ;  are  all  radically  the  same  with 
the  Mohegan.  The  same  is  said  concerning  the  languages  of 
the  Ottowans«  Nanticooks,  Munsees,  Menomonees,  Messi- 
saugas,  Saukies,  Ottagaumies,  Killistinoes,  Nipegons,  Algon- 
kins,  Winnebagoes,  &c.  That  the  languages  of  the  several 
tribes  in  New  England,  of  the  Delawares,  and  of  Mr.  Elliot's 
Bible,  are  radically  the  same  with  the  Mohegan,  I  assert  from 
my  own  knowledge." 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language ;  of  the  extensiveness  of  this  language ; 
and  of  a  translation  of  a  Bible  into  this  language ;  he  pro- 
ceeds (in  page  10)  to  inform  us,  that 

*^  The  Mohegans  have  no  Adjectives  in  all  their  language. 
Although  it  may  at  first  seem  not  only  singular  and  curious, 
but  impossible,  that  a  language  should  exist  without  Adjec- 
tives, yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fact." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    PARTIGIPLBS. 


J*.— Let  us  proceed,  if  you  please,   to   the   Participle  ; 
which,   you   know,  is  so  named  because — "  partem  oapit  a 
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Nominei  partem  a  Verbo." — "  Ortum  a  Verbo,"  says  Scaliger, 
"  traxit  secum  iempora  et  significaiionem,  adjunxitque  generi 
et  casibus."— '"  Ut  igitur  Mulus/*  says  Vossius,  **  asini  et 
equsB^  unde  generatur^  participut  indolem  ;  ita  hujus  classis 
omnia  et  nominis  et  verbi  participant  naturam  :  unde,  et 
merito,  Participia  nominantur.'' 

I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  how  you  will  dispose  of 
this  MuUy  (this  teriium  quid,)  in  English ;  where  the  Parti- 
ciple has  neither  Cases  nor  Gender;  and  which  (if  I  under- 
stood you  rightly  some  time  since). you  have  stripped  also  of 
Time.  We  certainly  cannot  say  that  it  is,  in  English, — "  Pare 
orationis  cum  tempore  et  Casu ;"  or, — "  Vox  variabilis  per 
Casus,  significans  rem  cum  tempore/'  Indeed  since,  by  your 
account,  it  takes  nothing  from  the  Verb,  any  more  than  from 
the  Noun  ;  its  present  name  ought  to  be  relinquished  by  us: 
for  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  a  participle  in  English.  This 
however  will  not  much  trouble  you  :  fo/,  though  Scaliger  de- 
clares the  participle  to  exist  in  language  "  necessitate  qua- 
darn  ac  vi  natursB ;"  you,  by  denying  it  a  place  amongst  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  have  decided  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  word, 
and  perhaps  imagine  that  we  may  do  as  well  without  it. 

H. — I  fear  you  have  mistaken  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  deny 
the  adsigniiication  of  Time  to  all  the  Participles ;  though  I 
continue  to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called  the  Participle 
Present. 

F. — All  the  Participles  !  Why,  we  have  but  Two  in  our 
language — ^The  Present  and  the  Past. 

H. — ^We  had  formerly  but  two.  But  so  great  is  the  con- 
venience and  importance  of  this  useful  Abbreviation  ;  that  our 
authors  have  borrowed  from  other  languages,  and  incorporated 
with  our  own.  Four  other  Participles  of  equal  value.  We  arc 
obliged  to  our  old  translators  for  these  new  Participles.  1 
wish  they  had  understood  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time : 
and  bad  been  taught  by  their  wants  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  learned  languages  had  over  ours.  They 
would  then  perhaps  have  adopted  the  contrivance  itself  into 
our  own  language,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
taking  individually  the   terms  which   they  found  they  could 
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not  translate.  Bat  they  proceeded  in  the  same  manner 
v^ith  these  new  Participles,  as  with  the  new  Adjectives  I  be- 
fore mentioned  to  you  :  they  did  not  abbreviate  their  own  Ian* 
guage  in  imitation  of  the  others ;  but  took  from  other  lan- 
guages their  abbreviations  ready  made.  And  thus  again  the 
foreigner,  after  having  learned  all  our  English  verbs,  must 
again  have  recourse  to  other  languages  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  many  of  our  Participles. 

I  cannot  however  much  blame  my  countrymen  for  the  me- 
thod they  pursued;  because  the  very  nations  who  enjoyed 
these  advantages  over  us,  were  not  themselves  aware  of  the 
nature  of  what  they  possessed  :  at  least  so  it  appears  by  all 
the  accounts  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  nature  of  Speech  ; 
and  by  their  distribution  and  definitions  of  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  :  and  their  posterity  (the  modern  Greeks  and 
the  Ttalians)  have  been  punished  for  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  by  the  loss  of  great  part  of  these  ad- 
vantages :  which  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  lost,  had  they 
known  what  they  were. 

As  for  the  term  participle,  I  should  very  willingly  get  rid 
of  it :  for  it  never  was  the  proper  denomination  of  this  sort  of 
word.  And  this  improper  title,  I  believe,  led  the  way  to  its 
faulty  definition  :  and  both  together  have  caused  the  obstinate 
and  still  unsettled  disputes  concerning  it ;  and  have  prevented 
the  improvement  of  language,  in  this  particular,  generally 
through  the  world. 

The  elder  Stoics  called  this  word — "  Modum  Verbi  casua^ 
lem,'^  And  in  my  opinion  they  called  it  well :  except  only 
that,  instead  of  Casualem,  they  should  have  said  Adjectivum  ; 
for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  Cases  was  only  a  conse- 
quence of  its  Adjection,  But  this  small  error  of  theirs  can- 
not be  wondered  at  in  them,  who,  judging  from  their  own 
transposed  language,  had  no  notion  of  a  Noun,  much  less  of 
an  Adjective  of  any  kind,  without  Cases, 

I  desire  therefore,  instead  of  participle,  to  be  permitted 
to  call  this  word  generally  a  Verb  adjective.  And  I  call  it  by 
this  new  name,  because  I  think  it  will  make  more  easily  intel- 
ligible what  I  conceive  to  be  its  office  and  nature. 

This  kind  of  word,  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  a  very  useful 
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Abbreviation :  for  we  have  the  same  occasion  to  adjective  the 
VBRB  at  we  have  to  adfective  the  noun.  And,  by  means  of  a 
distinguishing  termination,  not  only  the  simple  Verb  itself^  but 
every  Mood,  and  every  Tense  of  the  verb,  may  be  made  aiyec- 
iivej  as  well  as  the  Noun,  And  accordingly  same  languages 
have  adjectived  more,  and  some  languages  have  adjectived 
fewer  of  these  Moods  and  Tenses. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  the  Moods  and  Tenses  them- 
selves are  merely  Abbreviations:  I  mean  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  circumstances  of  Manner  and  TtW,  added  to 
the  Verb  in  some  languages  by  distinguishing  terminations. 

When  it  is  considered  that  our  language  has  made  but 
small  progress,  compared  either  with  the  Greek  or  with  the 
Latin  (or  some  other  languages)  even  in  this  Modal  and  Tem^ 
poral  abbreviation  :  (for  we  are  forced  to  perform  the  greatest 
part  of  it  by  what  are  called  Auxiliaries,  i.  e.  separate  words 
signifying  the  added  circumstances  ;)  when  this  is  considered, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  English,  of  itself,  could 
not  proceed  to  the  next  abbreviating  step,  viz.  of  adjectimng 
those  first  Abbreviations  of  Mood  and  Tense^  which  our  lan- 
guage had  not :  and  that  it  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row many  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  which  it  now  enjoys, 
either  mediately  or  immediately  from  those  two  first-mentioned 
languages.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  nature  of 
these  advantages  was  never  well  understood,  or  at  least  not 
delivered  down  to  us,  even  by  those  who  enjoyed  them  ;  it 
will  rather  be  matter  of  wonder  that  we  have  adopted  into  our 
language  so  many,  than  that  we  have  not  taken  all. 

This  sort  of  word  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  same  with 
a  Noun  adfective  (as  Sanctius,  Perizonius  and  others  after  them 
have  asserted).  But  it  is  a  Verb  adfective.  And  yet  what 
Perizonius  says,  is  true — **  Certe  omnia  quea  de  Nomine  ad- 
jectivo  aflSrmantur,  habet  Participium."  This  is  true.  The 
Participle  has  all  that  the  Noun  adjective  has :  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  Adjection,  But  it  has 
likewise  something  more  than  the  Noun  adjective  has :  becaii«e 
the  Verb  has  something  more  than  the  Noun.  And  that  some^ 
thing  more,  is  not  (as  Perizonius  proceeds  to  assert)  only  the 
adsignification  of  Time.    For  every  Verb  has  a  signification  of 
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its  own,  distinct  from  Manner  and  Time.  And  language  has 
as  much  occasion  to  adjeciive  the  distinct  signification  of  the 
Verbf  and  to  adjective  also  the  Mood,  as  it  has  to  adjective  the 
Time,  And  it  has  therefore  accordingly  adjectived  all  three ; 
— ^the  distinct  signification  of  the  simple  Verb  :  and  the  Verb 
with  its  Moods;  and  the  Verb  with  its  Tenses,  I  shall  at 
present  notice  only  Six  of  these  Verb  adjectives  which  we  now 
employ  in  English  :  viz.  The  simple  Verb  itself  adjective  ;  two 
Adjective  Tenses  ;  and  three  Adjective  Moods. 

Bear  patiently  with  my  new  terms.  I  use  them  only  by 
compulsion.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  my  opinion  may  be 
clearly  understood  :  and  that  my  errors  (if  they  are  such) 
may  plainly  appear  without  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  ex* 
pression  :  by  which  means  even  my  errors  may  be  useful. 

We  had  formerly  in  English  only  the  simple  Verb  Adjective  : 
and  the  Past  Tense  Adjective,     In  addition  to  these  two,  we 
have  now  the  convenience  of  four  others.    Which  I  must  call. 
The  Potential  Mood  Active,  Adjective  ; 
The  Potential  Mood  Passive,  Adjective  ; 
The  Official  Mood  Passive,  Adjective  ; 
And  The  Future  Tense  Active,  Adjective^ 

Still  have  patience  witli  me  ;  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  finally 
make  myself  clearly  understood. 

And  first  for  our  simple  Verb  Adjective,  It  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  "and.  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination  "ing. 

As  the  Noun  Adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the  unad- 
jectived  Not/n signifies,  and  no  more;  (except  the  circumstance 
o(  adjection  :)  so  must  the  Verb  Adjective  signify  all  that  the 
unadjectived  Verb  signifies,  and  no  more  (except  the  circum- 
stance of  adjection,) — But  it  has  been  usuitl  to  suppose  that 
with  the  Indicative  Mood  (as  it  is  called)  is  conjoined  also  the 
signification  of  the  Present  Time,  and  therefore  to  call  it  the 
Indicative  Mood,  Present  Tense,  And  if  it  were  so,  then  in- 
deed the  word  we  are  now  considering,  besides  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Verb,  must  likewise  adsignify  some  Manner  and 
the  Present  Time :  for  it  would  then  be  the  Present  Tense  Ad" 
jective,  as  well  as  the  Indicative  Mood  Adjective.  But  I  deny  it 
4o  be  either.  I  deny  that  the  Present  Time  (or  any  Time)  or  any 
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Manner^  is  signified  by  that  which  is  called  (improperly)  the 
Indicative  Mood  Present  Ten$e.  And  therefore  its  proper  name 
ia  merely  the  Verb-^— ^Indicative,  if  you  please  :  i.e.  Indica- 
tive merely  of  being  a  Verb. 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.  that  there  is  no  adsignification  of 
Manner  or  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Indicative  Mood  : 
and  no  adsignification  of  Time  in  that  which  is  called  the  Pre- 
sent  Participle)  I  am  neither  new  nor  singular  :  for  Sanctius 
both  asserted  and  proved  it  by  numerous  instances  in  the  Latin. 
Such  as, 

"  Et  abfui  proficiscens  in  Grseciam."  Cic. 

"  Sed  postquam  amans  accessit  pretium  poUicens,"  Temt. 

"  Ultro  ad  earn  venies  indieans  te  amare."  Ibii, 

Turn  apri  inter  se  dmicant  indurantes  attritu  arborum  coataa/'  PUm. 
Tuinumfugientem  hsec  terra  videbit,"  Virg, 

In  the  same  manner  we  say, 

"  The  sun  rises  every  day  in  the  year." 
••  Justice  t«  at  all  times  Mercy." 

"  Truth  i>  always  one  and  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  it." 

Neither  Time  nor  Manner  is  signified  by  the  Inrlicaiive  ia 
these  sentences. 
Again, — 

••  The  rising  sun  always  gladdens  the  earth." 

"  Do  justice,  justice  being  at  all  times  Mercy." 

"  My  argument  is  of  no  age  nor  country,  truth  being  always  the 
same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it." 

In  rising  and  being  (though  called  Present  Participles^  there 
ia  evidently  here  no  adsignification  of  Time* 

Scaliger  saw  plainly  the  same.  He  says — **  Modus  non 
fuit  necessarius  :  unus  enim  tantum  exigiturob  veritatem.  In- 
dicativiis.     CsBteri  autem  ob  commoditatem  potius.'' 

And  even  Perizonius  and  others  who  maintain  a  contrary 
opinion*  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that — ''  Indicativus 
adhibetur  ad  indicandam  simpliciter  rejn  ipsam**' 

"  Horum  autem  participiorum  magis  promiscuus  aliquando 
est  usus ;  turn  quia  nomina  sunt,  et  soepe  adhibentur  sine  uUo 
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temporis  respectu  aut  designaiione  ;  qiiando  scil.  ejus  distiiictio 
non  requiritur." 

**  Hsec  ipsa  autem  res^  A.  e.  adsigaificatio  temporis,  ne  quia 
prsBcipuam  putet,  ss&pissime  reperitur  neglecta,  immo  plane  ex' 
iincta." 

**  Animadvertenduin  est,  uno  in  commate  sospe  diversa  no- 
tari  tempora,  atque  adeo  Prasens  vere  Participium  posse  acce- 
dere  omnibus  omnino  periodis,  in  quibus  etiam  de  praterita  et 
futura  re  agitur.  Quia  " — (Having  by  compulsion  admitted 
the  fact,  now  come  the  shallow  and  shuffling  pretences)  '^  Quia 
in  prsBterita  ilia  re^  quum  gesta  est,  Pnuens  Fuit:  et  in  fu* 
tura,  item  Prasens  Erit." 

**  Recurrendum  denique  ad  illud  etiam, — Prasens  haberi 
pro  extremo  Prateriti  temporis  puncto,  et  primo  Futuri.'* 

**  Advenientes  dicuntur,  non  illi  tantum  qui  in  itinere  sunt, 
sed  et  qui  jam  pervenerunt  in  locum  ad  quero  teudebant,  et 
speciem  advenientis  adhuc  retinent." 

Prasens — quia  prsBsens  Fuit,  et  prsesens  Erit ! 
Prasens — extremum  prseteriti  punctum,  et  primum  futuri  ! 
Advenientes — qui  pervenerunt ! 

These  shabby  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient  ai^ument 
against  those  who  use  them.  A  common  termination  (i.  e.  a 
coalesced  word),  like  every  other  word,  must  always  convey 
the  same  distinct  meaning  ;  and  can  only  then  be  properly 
used,  quando  Distinctio  requiritur.  What  sort  of  word  would 
that  be,  which,  (used  too  with  propriety,)  sometimes  had  a 
meaning,  and  sometimes  had  not  a  meaning,  and  sometimes  a 
different  meaning  ? 

Thus  stands  the  whole  matter.  Case,  Gender,  Number,  are 
no  parts  of  the  noun.  •  But  as  these  same  circumstances  fre- 
quently accompany  the  Moun,  these  circumstances  are  signified 
by  other  words  expressive  of  these  circumstances  :  and  in  some 
languages  these  words  by  their  perpetual  use  have  coalesced 
with  the  Noun  ;  their  separate  signification  has  been  lost  sight 
of  (except  in  their  proper  application  n)  and  these  words  have 
been  considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  noun. 

So,  Mood,  Tense,  Number,  Person,  are  no  parts  of  the  verb. 
But  these  same  circumstances  frequently  accompanying  the 
Verb,  are  then  signified  by  other  words  expressive  of  these 
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drcumstances :  and  again,  in  some  languages,  these  latter 
words,  by  their  perpetual  recurrence,  have  coalesced  with  the 
Verb ;  their  separate  signification  has  been  lost  sight  of  (ex- 
cept in  their  proper  application  ;)  and  these  words  have  been 
considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the  verb. 

The  proper  application  of  these  coalesced  words,  or  termina- 
tions, to  Nouni,  has  been  called  Declension:  and  to  Kerb, 
has  been  called  Conjugation.  And  perhaps  this  arrangemeat 
and  these  denominations  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  with- 
draw us  from  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter :  for  we  are 
all  very  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  name,  and  to  inquire  no 
further. 

And  thus  have  I  given  you  my  opinion  concerning  what  ii 
called  the  Present  Participle^.  Which  I  think  improperly  so 
called  ;  because  I  take  it  to  be  merely  the  simple  Verb  a^ic- 
tivedf  without  any  adsignification  of  Manner  or  Time. 

jP. — Now  then  let  us  proceed  to  the  Past  Participle,  which 
you  chuse  to  call  the  Past  Tense  Adjective. 

H. — ^As  far  as  relates  to  what  is  called  the  Indicative  Mood, 
and  consequently  to  its  Adjective,  the  Participle  Present ;  you 
have  seen  that,  so  far,  Sanctius  and  I  have  travelled  in  perfect 
accord  together.  But  here  again  I  must  get  out  at  Ilounslow. 
I  cannot  proceed  with  him  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Moods 
and  Tenses :  for,  in  Latin,  they  have  distinct  terminations,  and 
in  English,  termination  and  auxiliaries,  signifying  the  circam- 
stances  of  Manner  and  Time.  Nor,  consequently,  can  I  con- 
sent to  exclude  the  other  Participles,  which  are  indeed  merely 
those  Moods  and  Tenses,  adjectived ;  and  do  truly  therefore 
adsignify  Manner  and  Time.  The  Manner  being  adjectived  as 
well  as  the  Time  (i.  e.  the  Mood  as  well  as  the  Tense;)  and 
both  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same  convenience  and 
advantage.  In  our  own  language  these  Manners  and  Timt% 
are  usually  (but  not  always)  signified  by  words  distinct  from 
the  Verb,  which  we  call  auxiliaries.  In  some  other  language:) 
they  are  signified  also  by  words,  different  indeed  from  the 
Verb,  but  which  have  coalesced  with  the  Ferb,  and  are  no^f 
considered  merely  as  terminations  ;  equally  auxiliary  however 
with  our  uncoalescing  words,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

>  [See  Additional  Notes.] 
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I  hold  then  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  the  simple  Verb 
vfithout  adsignification  of  Manner  or  Time  :  that  we  may  and 
do  adjective  the  Verb  in  conjunction  with  an  expressed  Time  : 
and  that  we  may  and  do  adjective  the  Verb  in  conjunction  with 
an  expressed  Manner.  I  hold  that  all  these  are  greatly  and 
equally  convenient  for  the  abbreviating  of  speech  :  and  that 
the  language  which  has  more  of  these  conveniences  does  so  far 
forth  excel  the  language  which  has  fewer. 

The  Past  Participle^  or  the  Past  Tense  Adjective^  our  lan- 
guage has  long  enjoyed  :  and  it  is  obtained  (as  we  also  adjec- 
tive the  Noun)  by  adding  En  or  Ed  to  the  Past  Tense  of  the 
verb.  The  Latin  makes  an  Adjective  of  the  Past  Tense  (as  it 
also  makes  ^n -Adjective  of  the  Noun)  merely  by  adding  its 
Article  oc.  n-  ov.  to  the  third  person  of  the  Past  Tense. 

Amavit,  Amavitus^  Amavtus,  Amatus.  , 

Docuit,  DocuituSf  Docitus,  Doctus. 

Legitf  Ijegitus,  LegtuSj  Lectus. 

Audivity  AudivituSj  Audittus^  Auditns. 

And  that  this  Past  Participle  is  merely  the  Past  Tense  Ad' 
jective :  that  it  has  merely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Past 
Tense,  and  no  other ;  is  most  evident  in  English  :  because,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  often  throw  one  Noun  substantive  to 
another  Noun  substantive,  without  any  change  of  termination 
to  shew  that  it  is  so  intended  to  be  thrown  ;  we  are  likewise 
accustomed  to  use  the  Past  Tense  itself  without  any  change  of 
termination,  instead  of  this  Past  Participle :  and  the  Past 
Tense  so  used,  answers  the  purpose  equally  with  the  Participle, 
and  conveys  the  same  meaning. 

Dr.  Lowth,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  than  with  English,  and  had  a  perfectly  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  taste,  finds  great  fault  with  this  our  English 
custom  ;  calls  it  confusion,  absurdity,  and  a  very  gross  corrup-* 
tion  :  pronounces  it  altogether  barbarous,  and  wholly  inexcu- 
sable :  and  complains  that  it — ''  is  too  much  authorized  by  the 
example  of  some  of  our  best  writers."  He  then  gives  instances  of 
this  inexcusable  barbarism,  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dry- 
den  ',  Clarendon,  Atterbury,  Prior,  Swift,  Addison,  Misson, 


*  [**  For  who  can  shew  me,  since  they  first  were  writ. 
They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  Wit  ?" 

Dryden,  ProL  to  The  Rival  Ladies. 
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Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Gay.  And  if  he  had  been  pleased 
to  go  further  back  than  Shakespeare,  he  might  also  have 
given  instances  of  the  same  from  every  writer  in  the  English 
tongue  *.     It  is  the  idiom  of  the  language.      He  is  therefore 

"  Had  there  been  choice,  what  would  I  not  have  chosb  ?" 

Dryden,  Rival  Ladies,  act  4.  so.  3. 
"  I  made  a  sacred  and  a  solemn  vow 
To  offer  up  the  prisoners  that  were  took." 

Dryden,  Indian  Queen,  act  2.  sc.  1. 

"  Let  me  then  share  your  griefs,  that  in  your  fate 
Wou'd  have  took  part."  Ibid,  act  2.  sc.  1. 

•• In  one  moment  this  new  guest 

Has  DBovB  me  out  ^m  this  false  woman's  breast." 

Ibid,  act  3.  sc.  1. 

"  Part  of  which  poem  was  writ  by  me"^^Connection  of  ike  Indian 
Emperor  to  the  Indian  Queen, 

"  For  life  and  death  are  things  indifferent ; 
Each  to  be  chose,  as  either  brings  content." 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  act  2.  sc.  1 . 

"  You  might  howe'er  have  took  a  fairer  way."       Ibid,  act  3.  sc.  "2. 

"  His  mind  is  shook."  Ibid,  act  4.  sc.  1. 

"  High  trees  are  shook,  because  they  dare  the  winds." 

Dryden,  The  Maiden  Queen,  act  2.  sc.  5. 

"  Peace,  peace,  thou  should'st  for  ever  hold  thy  tongue ; 
For  it  has  spoke  too  much  for  all  thy  life."         Ibid,  act  5.  sc.  1. 

"  Courage,  my  friend,  and  rather  praise  we  heaven. 
That  it  has  chose  two  such  as  you  and  me." 

Dryden,  Amboyna,  act  5.  sc.  1. 
'*  Guilt  and  distraction  could  not  have  shook  him  more/' 

Dryden,  (Edipus,  act  4.  sc.  1. 
"  As  well  thou  may'st  advise  a  tortur'd  wretch. 
All  mangled  o'er  from  head  to  foot  with  wounds. 
And  his  bones  broke,  to  wait  a  better  day."     Ihid.  act  4.  sc.  1.] 

^  [**  All  the  modems  who  have  wrote  upon  this  subject." — Dr. 
Taylor,  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  1755.  p.  10. 

•'  Were  wrote  originally  in  Latin." — Ibid,  p.  22. 

•*  Providence,  which  has  wove  us  into  this  texture." — Ibid,  p.  84. 

"  The  mistakes  upon  this  head  have  arose  from  hence."  Ibid.  p.  152. 

'*  Tullius,  b^ing  chose  king  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people." 

Ibid,  p.  206. 
"  The  ancient  statuary  has  been  thought  to  have  abosx  from  this 
figure." — Ibid.  p.  459. 

*'  I  have  SPOKE  to  it  in  my  Commentary  upon  the  Sandwich  Marble." 
— /6i</.  p.  467. 
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undoubtedly  in  an  error,  when  he  says  that — "  This  abuse  has 
been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making  further 
incroachments/'  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  custom  has  greatly 
decreaseH :  and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  become 
more  familiar  to  Englishmen,  and  more  general ;  our  language 
has  continually  proceeded  more  and  more  to  bend  and  incline 
to  the  rules  and  customs  of  those  languages.  And  we  have 
greatly  benefited  by  those  languages  ;  and  have  improved  our 
own  language,  by  borrowing  from  them  a  more  abbreviated 
and  compact  method  of  speech.  And  had  our  early  or  later 
authors  known  the  nature  of  the  benefits  we  were  receiving ; 
we  might  have  benefited  much  more  extensively. 

However  we  shall  be  much  to  blame,  if,  with  Dr.  Lowth, 
we  miss  the  advantage  which  our  less  cultivated  language  af- 
fords us  by  its  defects :  for  by  those  very  defects  it  will  assist 
us  much  to  discover  the  nature  of  human  speech,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  our  own  language  with  more  cultivated  languages. 
And  this  it  does  eminently  in  the  present  instances  of  the 
Past  Participle  and  the  Noun  Adjective.  For,  since  we  can 
and  do  use  our  Noun  itself  unaltered,  and  our  Past  Tense  it- 
self unaltered,  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, as  the  Greek  and  Latin  use  their  Affective  and  their  Par^ 
ticiple  :  it  is  manifest  that  their  Adjective  and  Participle  are 
merely  their  Noun  and  Past  Tense,  Adjectived. 


"  Budsus  in  particular  has  wrotb  upon  it  very  largely." — l}r.  Tay* 
loTy  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  1755,  p.  490. 

"  I  find  one  LucuUus,  whose  life  is  wrote  by  Plutarch." — Ilnd» 
p.  512. 

"  We  are  assured,  that  the  following  words  were  not  wrote  in  his 
time." — Ibid.  p.  555 i] 

[Our  older  writers,  who  are  admirable  for  their  rhythm  and  cadence, 
availed  themselves  of  this  latitude,  in  giving  harmony  to  their  language : 
thus,  in  the  same  chapter, 

1  Kings,  viii.  13. — "  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in." 

27. — "  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded." 
43. — "  this  house  which  I  have  builded  is  called  by  tliy 

name." 
44. — "  toward  the   house  that  I   have  built  for  thy 

name." — ^Ed.] 

2  u 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

F.*— Well,    Now  for  your  four  Abbreviationi :  whioh^  yon 
say,  we  have  adopted  from  those  other  languages. 

H. — ^That  which  I  call  the  Potential  Passive  Adfective  is 
that  which  our  antient  writers  first  adopted ;  and  which  we 
have  since  taken  in  the  greatest  abundance  :  not  led  to  it  by 
any  reasoning,  or  by  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
words ;  but  by  their  great  practical  convenience  and  usefVil- 
ness.  I  mean  such  words  as  the  following,  whose  common 
termination  has  one  common  meaning. 


Admissible 

Immutable 

Intolerable 

Affable 

Incorrigible 

Tractable 

Ineffable 

Incredible 

Formidable 

Inaccessible 

Culpable 

Fusible 

Amiable 

Despicable 

Heritable 

Arable 

Indivisible 

Impregnable 

Audible 

Indubitable 

Indefatigable 

Cognizable 

Eligible 

Indefeisible 

Incombustible 

Inexplicable 

Indelible 

Incompatible 

Infallible 

Inadmissible 

Contemptible 

Feasible 

Inevitable 

Inexorable 

Inflexible 

Immiscible 

Inexpugnable 

Noble 

Inimitable 

Insatiable 

Palpable 

Vendible 

Inscrutable 

Penetrable 

Visible 

Intelligible 

Imperceptible 

Vulnerable, 

Interminable 

Impracticable 

8cc. 

Investigable 

Invincible 

Irrefragable 

Iraplacable 

Plausible 

Pliable 

As  well  as  the  oon* 
tracted 

Irremissible 

Portable 

Missile 

Irascible 

Possible 

Docile 

Laudable 

Probable 

Ductile 

Legible 

Sensible 

Projectile 

liable 

Soluble 

Fiail 

Malleable 

Tangible 

Facilei 

Incommensurable 

Tenable 

&c. 
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These  words,  and  such  as  these,  our  early  authors  could  not 
possibly  translate  into  English,  but  by  a  periphrasis.  They 
therefore  took  the  words  themselves  as  they  found  them  :  and 
the  same  practice,  for  the  same  reason,  being  followed  by  their 
successors ;  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  words  has  at  length 
naturalized  them  in  our  language.  But  they  who  first  intro- 
duced these  words,  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  them  to 
their  readers  :  and  accordingly  we  find  in  your  manuscript  New 
Testament,  which  (whoever  was  the  Translator)  I  suppose  to 
have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third  * ;  in 
that  manuscript  we  find  an  explanation  accompanying  the 
words  of  this  sort  which  are  used  in  it.  And  this  circumstance 
sufficiently  informs  us,  that  the  adoption  was  at  that  time  but 
newly  introduced. 

"  I  do  thankingis  to  .God  up  on  the  ttkxnabbabls,  or,  that  may  not 
be  told,  gifke  of  hym." — 2  Corinthies,  cap.  9. 

'^  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift." — Modem  Version, 
ver.  15. 

"  Whom  whanne  ye  ban  not  seyn  ye  louen,  in  to  whom  also  now  ye 
not  seynge  bileuen,  forsoth  ye  bileuynge  shulen  haue  ioye  with  oute- 
forth  in  gladnesse  uitbnarbablb,  that  may  not  be  teld  out," — 1  Petir, 
cap.  1. 

"  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,*' — Modem 
Version,  ver.  8. 

"  From  hennesfbrth  britfaren,  Whateuer  thingis  ben  sothe,  whateuer 
thingis  chaist,  whateuer  thingis  iust,  whateuer  thingis  boll,  whateuer 
thing^  AMTABiiB,  or,  able  to  be  louyd," — Philippensis,  cap.  4. 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely," — Modem  Version,  ver.  8. 

"  The  whiche  is  not  maid  up  the  lawe  of  fleshly  maundement :  but 
up  vertu  of  lyf  insoliblb,  or,  that  may  not  be  undon," — Ebrewis,  cap.  7. 

"  Who  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 
tiie  power  of  an  endless  life." — Modem  Version,  ver.  16. 


'  I  suppose  it  to  be  about  this  date ;  amongst  other  reasons,  because 
it  retains  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tketa,  the  ambiguous  %,  and  the  i  without 
a  point  over  it.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  Manuscripts 
to  say  when  the  use  of  these  characters  ceased. 

2  u  2 
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"  Fonotfae  wisdom  that  is  fro  aboue,  first  sotheli  it  is  chast,  aftir- 
warde  pesible,  mylde,  swadibls,  that  is,  ett/or  to  trete  andiobe  tretid:* 
— JafM#»  cap.  3. 

"  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle^  and  eaty  to  be  iHtreated."'^Modem  VersUm,  yer.  17. 

Oower,  in  his  Conf.  Amani.  (written,  as  be  informs  us,  in 
the^sixteenth  year  of  Richard  the  second)  has  taken  Tery  little 
advantage  of  this  then  newly  introduced  abbreviation.  He 
uses  only  six  of  these  words,  viz.  Credible,  Excusable,  Impos- 
sibkj  Incurable,  Invisible^  Noble ;  and  one,  ma^de  by  himself* 
I  believe,  in  imitation,  Chaceable. 

"  She  toke  hir  all  to  venerie. 
In  foreste  and  in  wildemesse. 
For  there  was  all  hir  besinesse 
By  dale,  and  eke  by  nightes  tide. 
With  arowes  brode  under  the  side. 
And  bow  in  honde,  of  whiche  she  slough 
And  toke  all  that  hir  lyst  enough 
Of  beastes  whiche  ben  chacbablb." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  90.  p.  2.  col.  1. 

Chaucer  uses  many  more  of  these  words  than  Qower  did ; 
but  in  nothing  like  such  quantities  as  have  been  since  em- 
ployed in  our  language. 

jT* — I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  the  words  ia  our 
language  with  the  termination  blb,  are  merely  the  Poieniial 
Passive  Affective :  and  that  we  have  adopted  this  termination 
from  the  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviation.    But  the  Latin 
Grammarians  had  no  such  notion  of  this  termination.      They 
have  assigned  no  separate  ofEce,  nor  station,  nor  title,  to  this 
kind  of  word.     They  have  not  ranked  it  even  amongst  their 
participles.     They  call  these  words  merely  Verbalia  in  JBUis : 
which  title  barely  informs  us,  that  they  have  indeed  sometliing 
or  other  to  do  with  the  verbs ;  but  what  that  sometliing  is, 
they  have  not  told  us.     Indeed  they  are  so  uncertain  concern- 
ing the  relation  which  these  words  bear  to  the  verb ;  that  most 
of  the  grammarians,  Vossius,  Perizonius,  Goclenius,  and  others, 
tell  us,  that  these  Verbalia  in  Bilis  signify  sometimes  passively 
and  sometimes  actively.   And  I  am  sure  we  use  great  numbers 
of  words  with  this  termination  in  English,  which  do  not  appear 
to  signify  either  actively  or  passively. 
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Vossius  says — '^  Hujusmodi  verbalia  si^piui  exponuntur 
passive,  interdum  et  active.'* 

Perizoniufr— ''  Porco  sunt  et  alia  nnius/ornue  vocabula,  du^ 
plicem  tamen,  turn  activam^  torn  passivam  habentia  signijica" 
tionem;  velati  Adjectiva  in  Bilis  exeuntia.  De  quorum  passiva 
signidcatione  nullum  est  dubium*  De  activa,  haec  exempli 
Joco  habe,  8cc." 

And  I  think  I  could,  without  much  trouble,  furnish  you  with 
a  larger  catalogue  of  words  in  Ble,  used  in  English,  without  a 
passive  signification ;  than  you  have  furnished  of  those  with  a 
passive  signification. 

What  say  you  to  such  as  these  ? 


Abominable 

Accordable 

Agreeable 

Amicable 

Available 

Capable 

Charitable 

Colourable ' 

Comfortable 

Concordable 

Conducible 


Convenabie 

Culpable 

Customable 

Delectable 

Discordable 

Durable 

Entendable 

Favourable 

Forcible 

Honourable 

Inclinable 


Miserable 
Pleasurable 
Profitable 
Proportionable 
Reasonable 
Risible 
Semblable 
Vengeable 
Veritable 
&c. 


And  the  French  have  a  multitude  besides,  such  as  secour^ 
able,  &c.  which  we  have  not  adopted  from  them. 

H.*-'A11  this  is  very  true.  But  what  says  Scaliger  of  these 
Verbals  in  Bilis? — '' Recentiores  audacter  nimis  jam  actus 
significationem  attribuere,  idque  frivolis  sane  argumentis. 
Auxere  errorem  pertinacia.  Poetica  licentia  dictum  est,  Pene* 
trabile  active,*^ — De  Causis,  lib.  4.  cap.  98. 

Scaliger  speaks  of  their  frivolous  arguments ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  attempt  at  any  argument  whatever  on  the 
subject.  They  bring  some  examples  indeed  of  an  active  use 
of  some  words  in  Bilis.  From  good  authors  they  are  very 
few  indeed  :  from  Virgil  one  word ;  two  from  Terence ;  one 


>  ["  They  may  have  now  a  colobablb  pretence  to  withstand  such  in- 
novations."—S|pei»er'«  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit.  1805. 
p,  310.] 
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from  Livy ;  one  from  Tacitus ;  one  from  Qaintus  Cortius ; 
one  from  Valerius  Maximus  :  they  produce  abundance  from 
Plautus,  who  used  such  words  as  iDoluptaHKs,  ig9$orabilu,  &€. 
And  after  the  Latin  language  became  corrupted ;  in  ite  decay, 
we  meet  with  heaps  of  them.  It  is  in  the  terminations  chiefly 
that  languages  become  corrupted  :  and  I  suppose  the  cornip- 
tion  arises  from  not  having  settled  or  well  understood  the. 
meaning  and  purpose  of  those  terminations. 

Had  the  Latin  Grammarians  been  contented  with  the  old 
Stoic  definition  of  Modus  verbi  catualis,  these  verbals  might 
very  well  have  been  ranked  with  their  participles  ;  but  when 
they  defined  the  participle  to  be  a  word  sign^cans  cum  tempwt^ 
these  verbals  were  necessarily  excluded  :  and  to  retain  the  par- 
ticiple present,  as  they  called  it,  they  were  compelled  obsti- 
nately,  against  all  reason  and  evidence,  to  maintain  that  there 
was  a  signification  of  Time,  both  in  the  Indicative  and  in  its 
Adjective  the  present  participle ;  although  there  was  no  tei^ 
mination  or  word  added  to  the  Indicative  of  H^  verb,  by  which 
any  Time  could  be  signified.  With  equal  reason  might  they 
contend,  that  the  same  word  with  the  termination  Bills,  was 
properly  used  to  signify  indifferently  two  almost  opposite 
ideas ;  viz.  To  Feel,  or.  To  be  Felt ;  To  Beat,  or.  To  ht 
Beaten:  which  would  be  just  as  rational,  as  that  the  same 
word  should  be  purposely  employed  in  speech,  to  signify 
equally  the  horse  which  is  ridden,  and  the  man  who  rides  him. 
Words  may  undoubtedly,  at  some  times  and  by  some  persons, 
be  so  abused  :  and  too  frequently  they  are  so  abused.  And 
when  any  word  or  termination  becomes  generally  so  abused, 
it  becomes  useless ;  and  in  fact  ceases  to  be  a  word  :  for  that 
is  not  a  word,  whose  signification  is  unknown.  A  few  of  these 
corruptions  may  be  borne  in  a  language,  and  the  context  of 
the  sentence  may  assist  the  hearer  to  comprehend  the  speak- 
er's meaning ;  but  when  the  bulk  of  these  terminaUons  in  a 
language  becomes  generally  so  corrupted,  .that  language  is 
soon  broken  up  and  lost :  and,  to  supply  the  place  of  these 
corrupted  words  or  terminations,  men  are  forced  to  have  re- 
course again  to  other  words  or  terminations  which  may  convey 
distinct  meanings  to  the  hearer. 

Scaliger,  distinguishing  properly  between  IHs  (he  should 
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have  said  Bills;  for  the  b  ia  important  to  this  termination) 
and  Ivus^  instances  a  similar  distinction  and  convenience  in 
the  Greek  language,  viz.  acaOiiroir  and  aiaOiiriKov.  And  this 
instance  ought  to  make  an  Englishman  blush  for  his  country- 
men; whose  ignorance  commonly  employs  the  corresponding 
word  to  ai90ifrov,  sbnsiblb,  in  three  different  meanings ;  al* 
though  (thanks  to  our  old  translators)  we  have  'now  in  our 
language,  three  distinct  terminations  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
stinction :  We  have  Serueful  * ;— SeJMiVtw ; — Semibie  *  .• — Sen- 
sevole; — &imVtvo;^-5eiMt6i&;— Full  of  Sense ; — ^which  can 


>  ['' Whylest  thus  he  talkt,  the  knight  with  greedy  eare 
Hong  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent : 
Whose  SSK8SF17LL  words  empierst  his  hatt  so  neare» 
That  he  was  wrapt  with  double  niviBhment." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  9.  st,  26.] 
s  ["  The  same  statutes  are  so  slackely  penned  (besides  the  latter  of 
them  is  so  vksbnsiblt  contiTved,  that  it  scarce  carryeth  any  reason  in 
it"— Speneer^s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.    Todd's  edit.  p.  387.] 

*'  If  acts  of  parliament  were  after  the  old  fashion  penned  by  such  only 
as  perfectly  knew  what  the  Common  Law  was  before  the  making  of  any 
act  of  parUament  concerning  that  matter,  as  also  how  hi  forth  former 
statutes  had  prodded  remedy  for  former  mischiefs  and  defects  diBcovered 
by  experience ;  then  should  very  few  questions  in  law  arise,  and  the 
learned  should  not  so  often  and  so  much  perplex  their  heads  to  make 
atonement  and  peace,  by  construction  of  law«  between  insxitbibls  and 
disagreeing  words,  sentences  and  provisoes,  as  they  now  do." — Coke, 
2.  Rep.  Pref. 
["  Ah,  torto  si  crudel  non  farmi,  Ismene, 
Quando  anoora  a  tool  pregi, 
Quando  alia  tua  beltdi  sol  fira'  viventi 
Insbnsibil  foss'  io,  come  potrei 
Esserlo  al  si  costante 
Generoso  amor  tuo." 

Metastano,  Partenope,    Parte  seconds.    Edit. 
Parigi,  1781.  tom.  9.  p.  374.] 
["  Grumio.    Lend  thine  ear. 
Citrtis,    Here. 

Grwmo^    There.  [Striidng  Mm. 

Curtie.    This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 
Grumio.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale."  Tarn,  Shrew,  iv.  1 . 
This  play  on  the  word  shows  that  it  had  both  meanings  in  Shake- 
iqpeare's  time. 

"  It  would  have  been  insensible  and  unnatural  not  to  have  done  it." 
—Gwrridi's  Correspondence,  Letter  to  WoodfdU,  Nov.  20, 1771.— En.] 
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feel ;— •which  may  be  felt.  Yet  it  is  not  very  uncominon  to 
hear  persons  talk  of — ''  A  Sensible  man,  who  is  very  Sensible 
of  the  cold,  and  of  any  Sensible  change  in  the  weather." 

I  wish  this  were  a  solitary  instance  in  our  language ;  but 
this  abuse,  like  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  (in  the 
language  of  parliament  twenty  years  ago)  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing^  arid  ought  to  be  diminished.  Much  of  this  abuse  in 
our  speech  we  owe  to  the  'French :  whom  however  it  would 
be  ungrateful  in  us  to  reproach  with  it ;  because  I  believe  we 
owe  likewise  to  these  same  French  all  the  benefit  of  all  these 
abbreviations  which  we  have  boiTowed  :  for  though  it  is  true 
that  they  proceed  originally  from  the  Latin  ;  yet  we  have  them 
mediately  through  the  Italian  and  the  French.  And  we  ought 
to  be  contented,  as  the  French  also  ought  with  their  revolution, 
to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  together ;  especially  if,  as  in 
both  cases,  the  good  preponderates  beyond  all  comparison 
over  the  bad ;  and  more  especially  still,  if  we  may  retain  the 
benefit,  and  avoid  the  future  mischief. 

The  words  in  Ble  which  you  have  opposed  to  me,  we  have 
taken  from  the  French,  who  took  them  corruptly  from  the 
Italian.  And  it  happened  in  this  manner.  Our  Anglo-Saxon 
Full,  which  wilh  the  Germans  is  Vol^  became  the  Italian  Vole : 
and  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of  Vole  so  pleasing  to 
an  Italian  ear;  that  many  of  their  authors  (led  by  their  ears 
and  not  by  their  understanding,  without  any  occasion  for  it, 
deciding  on  its  propriety  by  the  sound  and  not  by  the  signifi- 
cation) added  it  as  a  termination  to  many  of  their  words  ;  not 
only  where  the  signification  suited,  but  often  where  it  did  not : 
and,  amongst  others.  Cardinal  Bembo  in  particular  is  much 
and  justly  ridiculed,  for  his  very  injudicious  and  wholesale  ap- 
plication of  this  termination '. 


1  "  A  fin  de  ne  rien  laisser  en  arri^re,  tant  qu'il  tne  sera  possible,  je 
leur  r^pondray  k  ce  en  quoy  lis  semblent  avoir  quelque  couleur  de  pr^ 
tendre  leur  langue  avoir  de  la  gentillesse  que  la  nostre  n'ha  point.  Us 
disent  done  qu'ils  ont  quelques  terminaisons  de  Noma  fart  pimstmies  et 
gentiles,  demiuelles  nous  sommes  d^tituez.  £t  la  prindpale  de  celles 
qu'ils  mettent  en  avant,  c'est  des  mots  qui  finissent  en  Ole.-  comme 
Piacevole,  Favorevole,  le  confesse  que  ceste  terminaison  est  belie :  maia 
je  di  qu'une  chose  belle  perd  sa  grace  quand  on  en  abuse.    Or  q[Q'«iiiei 
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Hence  the  Italian  words, 
Abominevoie  Covenevole 


Accordevole 

Aggradevole 

Amichevole 

Capevole     • 

Caritatevole 

Colorevole 

Colpevole 

Concordevole 

Conducevole 

Confortevolc 


Costumevole 

Diiettevole 

Discordevole 

Dure  vole 

Favorevole 

Forzevole 

Inchinevole 

Intendevole 

Memorevole 


Onorevole 

Piacevole 

Profittevole 

Proporzionevole 

Ragtonevole 

Ridevole 

Sembievole 

Soccorevole 

Valevole 

Vendichevole 

Veritevole,  8cc, 


Miserevole 

Which  the  French  by  a  most  slovenly  pronunciation,  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  Bile  and  Vole,  have  transformed  into — 
Abominable,  Agr^able,  Amicable,  Capable,  Charitable,  Con* 
fortable,  Convenable,  Coupable,  Delectable,  Durable,  Favor- 
able, Forcible,  Honorable,  Miserable,  Memorable,  Profitable, 
Proportionable,  Raisonable,  Risible,  Semblable,  Valable,  Venge- 
able.  Veritable,  Secourable,  &c. 

In  this  manner  our  own  word  Full,  (passing  through  the 
German,  the  Italian,  and  the  French,)  comes  back  to  us  again 
under  the  corrupt  shape  of  Ble :  and  in  that  shape  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  its  original  owners :  for  it  tends  to  confound 
those  terminations,  whose  distinct  application  and  employment 
are  so  important  to  the  different  and  distinct  purposes  of 
speech. 


8oit  que  quelqueauos  en  abusentj  il  appert  par  la  controverse  qui  est 
entre  eux  touchant  le  mot  Capevole,  et  quelques  autres.  Car  tous  re- 
solvent bien  Favorevole,  Piacevole,  Amorevole,  Laudevole,  Honorevole, 
Biasmevole,  Solazzevole,  et  plusieurs  semblableB :  mais  quant  k  Capevole, 
et  quelques  autres,  ils  ne  sent  pas  re^eus  de  tous.  Car  aucuns  disent 
qu'en  ce  mot  Capevole  on  abuse  de  ceste  termiuaison  Ole,  et  qu'il  faut 
dire  Capace,  Or  quant  k  Capevole  je  s^ay  bien  que  leur  Bembo  en  use 
au  premier  livre  du  traitt^e  intitule  Le  Prose,  Mais  on  peut  dire  qu'il 
ne  s'en  faut  pas  fier  k  luy  :  pource  qu'il  usoit  tant  des  mots  ayans  ceste 
terminaison  qu'il  s'en  rendoit  ridicule. 

"  Or  est  il  certain  que  comme  Bembo  usoit  trop  de  ces  mots,  de 
sorte  qu'il  rendoit  leiu:  beauts  ennuyeuse,  et  luy  faisoit  perdre  sa  grace ; 
quelques  autres  aussi  ont  faict,  et  aucuns  encore  aujourdhuy  font  Le 
mesme." — Henry  Eatiene,  De  la  prdcellencet  &c.  p,  54. 
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these  applications  of  this  termination,  the  practice  has  ne?er 
been  received  into  approved  usage :  which  yet,  I  think,  it 
might  be  universally,  and  with  advantage  to  the  language. 

I  think  too  that  we  might,  gently  and  by  degrees,  get  rid 
oF  roost  of  those  words  where  the  termination  Ble  is  corruptly 
and  improperly  employed.  For  the  word  Peaceable,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  not  the  least  occasion ;  Peaceful  being  alto- 
gether as  familiar  to  us.  Deceivable,  Delectable,  and  Medt- 
cinabie  have  already  given  way  to  Deceitful,  Delightful,  and 
Medicinal,  Vengeful  and  Forceful^  are  perpetually  used  by 
Dryden  ;  which  will  justify  us  for  the  banishment  of  Vengeabk 
and  Forcible.  For  Biasmevole  and  Laudevole,  (Blameable 
and  Laudable,)  Drayton,  without  any  aukwardneag,  uses 
Blameful  and  Praiseful*.     I  cannot  think  that  Chanceful, 

>  ["  He  said,  and  from  bis  fohgeful  gripe  at  once 

Forth  flew  the  quiv'ring  beam." 

Cawper,  Iliad,  vol.  1.  edit.  2.  p.  150. 

" And  hurl'd 

With  no  effect,  though  by  a  woncMtvh  ann." 

Ibid.  vol.  2.  book  13.  p.  29. 

'*  Who,  seeing  by  the  sword  and  fobcbfvl  arm 
Of  Peleus'  son  their  leader  slain."  Ibid,  book  21.  p.  315. 

'*  With  its  fiill  pride  of  hair  your  head  is  fraught. 
And  keen  and  poacBFt7L  strikes  your  manly  thought." 

Symmotu,  lA/e  of  MUton.] 

>  "  Thy  BLAHEFUL  liues,  bespotted  so  with  sin. 

Mine  eyes  would  cleanse,  ere  they  to  read  beg^n." 

Drayton,  Heroical  Epistles,  Matilda  to  K.  lokn. 

["  Ne  may  this  homely  verse  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite 
More  than  my  former  Writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
fVom  BLAMBFT7LL  blot"  Speitser, 

**  For  nothing  is  more  blambfull  to  a  knight 
Then  the  reproch  of  pride  and  cruelnesse." 

Faerie  Queene,  book  6.  cant.  1.  st.  41.] 

"  Mildness  would  better  suit  with  majesty. 
Than  rash  revenge  and  rough  severity. 
O,  in  what  safety  temperance  doth  rest. 
Obtaining  harbour  in  a  sovereign  breast : 
Which  if  so  pbaisbfvl  in  the  meanest  men. 
In  powerful  kings  how  glorious  is  it  then." 

Drayton,  Heroical  Epistles,  Matilda  to  K.  lokn.] 
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ChangefuVf  Valueful,  8cc.  would  be  received  with  much  diffi* 
culty  in  the  place  of  Chanceable,  Changeable,  Valuable,  &c. 
Indeed,  generally  speaking,  wherever  the  Italians  have  applied 
Vole  with  propriety  to  their  words,  we  may  commonly  ex- 
change Ble  for  FuL  I  know  not  indeed  what  to  do  with  many 
of  thojse  words  we  have  received  from  them,  where  the  Italians 
themselves  applied  Vole  improperly.  For  Amichevoley  however, 
(Amicable)  we  might  say  Friendly :  for  Sociable  and  Reason^ 
able  :  Social,  Rational :  for  Solvable  and  Colourable  ;  Solvent 
and  Apparent,  But  I  fear  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  them,  which  the  united  efforts  of  all  our  best  authors  (if 
authors  could  ever  be  united)  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
in  a.  century. 

The  other  corruptions  in  Ble  which  you  have  mentioned, 
such  as  Dissemble^,  Vestible,  &c.  we  might  write  as  they  were 
formerly  written,  Dissimule,  Vestibule,  &c.  And  as  for  those 
obstinate  corruptions  which  could  not,  from  their  constant, 
familiar  and  inveterate  use,  be  driven  from  their  usurped 
stations  ;  the  use  of  them  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  they  would  then  be  noticed  by  the  meanest  etymologists, 
and  would  cause  no  equivocation,  mistake  nor  doubt,  though 
they  were  not  (as  they  ought  to  be)  written  with  their  original 
terminations. 

H, — ^Take  notice,  I  am  not  a  partner  in  your  proposal.  The 
corruption  of  most  of  these  words  is  now  so  inveterate,  that 
those  authors  must  be  very  hardy  indeed  who  would  risque 
the  ridicule  of  the  innovation  :  and  thei(  numbers  and  merit 
must  be  great  to  succeed  in  any  reformation  of  the  language : 
or  in  any  other  reformation  in  England,  if  Reason  and  Truth 
are  the  only  bribes  they  have  to  offer. 


>  ["  So  as  it  should  in  short  space  yeeld  a  plentiful!  revenue  to  the 
crowne  of  England ;  which  now  doth  but  sucke  and  consume  the  trea- 
sure thereof,  through  those  unsound  plots  and  chanobfull  orders, 
which  are  dayly  devised  for  her  good,  yet  never  effectually  prosecuted 
or  performed." — Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Todd's  edit. 
1805.  p.  508.] 

fi  "  The  vayne  and  dissthulbd  sorowe  that  Fredegund  made  for  the 
kjnge."*— Fo^on,  parte  1.  fol.  52.  p.  2.  col.  1. 
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F.— -What  18  the  termination  of  your  PoiaUial  Active  Ad^ 
jeeiivt ? 

H. — We  have  two  terminations  in  English  fpr  this  purpose : 
which  is  one  more  than  enough.  And  yet  our  language  has 
not  hitherto  availed  itself  of  this  useful  abbreviation  so  exten* 
sively  as  it  ought  to  have  done*  It  is  by  no  means  familiar 
or  in  common  use,  as  the  Potential  Passive  Adjective  is ;  but 
is  chiefly,  though  not  intirely,  confined  to  technical  expres- 
sions. 

For  this  double  termination  we  are  obliged  both  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Roman  language. 

''  Duas  habuerjs  apud  Latinos,  (says  Scaliger)  totidem  apud 
Greecos  terminationes ;  in  Ivui,  activam,  in  Ilis^  passivam. 
Sic  GriBci  awOnruco^,  quod  sensu  preaditum  est;  ai<rOftro¥, 
quod  sensu  percipi  potest/' 

We  now  employ  both  these  abbreviations  in  English;  as 
Sensible,  Sensitive,  See.  Of  the  former  abbreviation  we  have 
already  spoken. 

At  the  dawn  of  learning  in  this  country,  those  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  French  authors,  perceived  (and 
especially  when  they  came  to  translate  them  or  to  repeat  any 
thing  after  them)  a  convenient  short  method  of  expression  in 
those  languages,  with  which  their  own  could  not  furnish  them. 
Finding  therefore  this  peculiarity,  and  not  knowing  whence  it 
arose ;  as  they  proceeded  to  be  more  familiar  with  those  lan- 
guages, they  borrowed  the  whole  Latin  or  French  words  in 
which  the  abbreviation  they  wanted  was  contained :  instead 
of  using  their  own  periphrastic  idiom  as  formerly,  or  forming 
(as  they  should  have  done)  a  correspmident  abbreviation  in 
words  of  their  own  langui^e.  And  thus,  by  incorporating 
those  words,  they  obtained  partially  (for  it  extended  no  further 
than  the  very  words  adopted)  tliat  sort  of  abbreviation  to  our 
language  which  it  had  not  before. 

Wilkins  was  well  aware  of  the  benefit  of  this  method  of 
speech,  and  proposed  to  give  this  advantage  to  his  Philaso* 
phical  Language,  by  the  means  of  a  Transcendental  particle ; 
though  he  thought  it  concerned  chiefly  the  copiousness  and 
elegancy  of  a  language,  and  mentions  its  use  in  the  ^'abbre-- 
viating  of  language''  only  as  a  secondary  consideration.     He 
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likewise  saw  plainly  that  the  manner  in  which  institated  lan- 
guages originally  obtained  this  end,  was  by— -^'  such  a  kind  of 
composition  as  doth  alter  the  terminations  of  words.'* 
He  knew  too  by  his  own  experience  (for  he  was  forced  to  coin 
them)  that  ''we  have  not  actually  such  variety  of  words"  as  he 
wanted  :  and  he  declared  it  to  proceed  from  ''  the  defect  of 
language/'     He  should  have  said  our  language,  and  not  lan"> 
guage  in  general :  for  though  it  is  true  of  our  language,  it  is 
not  true  of  the  Latin  nor  of  the  Greek.     For  ''  that  kind  of 
composition  which  alters  the  terminations  of  words''  being 
nothing  more  than  the  addition  of  a  word  ;  and  the  addition 
which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  made  for  this  purpose,  being  a 
word  of  their  own  language,  whose  Force  was  consequently 
known  to  them  ;  they  could,  upon  occasion,  add  it  to  any  verb 
they  pleased,  and  its  signification  would  bo  evident  to  all. 
For,  Uiough  iff^vc  and  Vis  by  frequent  use  and  repetition  were 
corrupted  and  became  in  composition  ijcoc  and  ivus  in  this  ab^ 
breviation ;  yet  the  analogy  which  this  termination  would  bear 
to  the  other  words  of  the  same  sort,  would  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  termination  to  any  word  where  they  might 
chuse  to  employ  it.    But  that  is  not  the  case  with  us :  for,  as 
we  have  not  obtained  this  abbreviation  by  ''that  kind  of  com- 
position which  alters  the  terminations  of  words''  (i.  e.  by  add- 
ing to  one  known  word  of  our  own,  another  known  word  of 
our  own,  expressive  of  the  added  circumstance  ,*)  but  only  by 
adopting  some  of  the  abbreviated  words  themselves  from  other 
languages,  we  cannot  so  easily  supply  our  defects  and  extend 
the  advantage :  unless  we  go  on  borrowing  fresh  abbreviated 
words,  ready  made  to  our  hands,  from  the  same  sources. 

And  this  will  appear  plainly  to  any  one  who  will  please  to 
examine  our  language  :  for  we  have  not  one  single  word  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  whose  Potential  Mood  Active  is  A^iee* 
tived.  Some  attempts  indeed  have  been  made  towards  it,  bat 
without  success :  for  Wilkins's  "  nnwalkative"  (for — one  who 
cannot  walk^)  and  other  words  of  the  same  coinage,  have  never 
passed  current  amongst  us '.     And  it  is  well  for  the  language 


>  [Mr.  Richardeon  observes  that  Mr.  Tooke  had  forgotten  the  word 
Tb/Afl/we.— Ed,] 
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that  they  hare  not,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  new- 
coined  words  has  been  rejected :  because  the  persons  who 
coined  them  being  commonly  affected,  and  always  ignorant  of 
the  force  of  the  termination  they  employed,  would  very  greatly 
have  injured  and  confounded  the  language  by  an  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  termination.  As  Wilkins  himself  did,  when 
he  barbarously  applied  it  to  the  Noun  quantity;  and  talked 
of  "  Quantitative  pronouns, '^  &c.  Had  this  word  succeeded, 
we  should  soon  have  had  Quidditative  in  our  language  too; 
and  then  the  metaphysician  would  have  triumphed  over  the 
last  remains  of  common  sense  amongst  us,  and  would  exult- 
ingly  have  told  us,  that — ''  Essentia  est  primus  rerum.concep- 
tus  constitutivus  vel  quidditativus  :  cujus  ope  ceetera^  quae  de 
re  aliqua  dicuntur,  demonstrari  possunt.'' 

All  the  abbreviations  which  we  enjoy  of  this  kind,  (i.  e.  the 
Potential"  Active  A^ective)  are  either  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  and  then  they  teiminate  in  Ive  ;  as  Purgative^  Vomi- 
tive, Operative,  &c.  or  they  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
then  they  terminate  in  Ic ;  as  Cathartic,  Emetic,  Energetic,  &c. 

Hence  we  have  at  length  (for  it  was  not  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  slow  degrees,)  adopted  into  our  language  such  words 
as  the  following ; 

From  the  Latin*— iiptfnVfve,  Ablative,  Crescive,  Coercivey 
Consecutive,  Dative,  Detersive,  Desiccative,  Expletive,  Erup^ 
tive.  Genitive,  Inceptive,  Imperative,  Intellective,  Inchoative, 
Laxative,  Lucrative,  Lenitive,  Negative,  Nuncupative,  Opta- 
tive, Passive,  Progressive,  Prerogative,  Responsive,  Solutive, 
Sanative,  Sensitive,  Susceptive,  Transitive,  Vocative,  Visive, 
&c.  &c '. 

From  the  Greek — Analytic,  Apologetic,  Caustic,  Charac- 
teristic, Cathartic,  Cryptic,  Critic,  Cosmetic,  Dialectic,  Di- 
dactic, Diuretic,  Despotic,  Drastic,  Elastic,  Emetic,  Energetic, 
Fantastic,  Gymnastic,  Hypothetic,  Narcotic,  Paralytie,  Peri- 
patetic, Periphrastic,  Prognostic,  Prophylactic,  Plastic,  Pa- 
thetic, Prophetic,  Syllogistic,  Styptic,  Sceptic,  Synthetic,  Sym- 
pathetic, 8cc. 

I  have  here  mentioned  only -some  of  the  most  common  words 

*  [*'  I  will  converse  with  iroa-witted  fools 

And  unrespective  boys/'— /JicA.  ///.  act  4.  so.  2.— Ed.] 
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of  this  sort,  and  those  where  we  have  borrowed  only  the  06- 
breviation,  without  taking  also  into  our  language  the  same  un* 
abbreviated  verb :  by  which  may  appear  more  plainly  the  rea- 
son of  the  adoption. 

F» — I  see  the  use  and  convenience  of  this  abbreviation, 
which  resembles  the  former.  And  I  perceive  too  that  you 
thereby  gain  an  explanation  of  some  more  abstract  Nouns.  A 
Critic  is  (some  one,  any  one)  who  can  discern.  A  Provocative, 
a  Palliative,  a  Motive  is  (something,  any  thing)  whatever  may 
provoke,  may  palliate,  may  move.  So  an  Invective,  an  Incen^ 
tive,  &c.  But  this  explanation  will  not  serve  for  a  Missive,  or 
a  Relative, 

H.-^^It  will  not  serve  for  corruptions.  And  wherever  it  will 
not  serve,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  terminations  are  corruptly 
and  improperly  applied.  The  French  have  abused  these  ter- 
minations in  a  most  immoderate  degree  ;  whose  corruptions  of 
this  abbreviation  we  have  but  partially  followed.  Missive  (in 
this  use  of  it)  is  an  old  French  corruption^  adopted  by  Shake- 
speare and  others*,  and  even  by  Dryden,  who  uses  it  for  Afw- 
sile  (i.  e.  Missibile) ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  longer  current  in  En- 
glish. So  Imaginative  and  Opiniotiative  have  formerly  been 
used  by  Bacon  and  others ;  but  are  no  longer  in  approved  use 
with  us.  Relative  has  indeed,  within  my  memory,  by  a  ri* 
diculous  affectation  of  false  and  unfounded  accuracy,  crept  for- 

^  "  Les  Ath^niens  aians  surpris  des  courriers  du  roy  Philippus,  ne 
voulurent  oncques  souffrir  qu'on  ouvrist  une  missive  qui  estoit  suscripte, 
k  la  royne  Olympiade  sa  femme.'^ — Amyot,  Instructions  pour  ceuh  qui 
manient  affaires  d'  Estat, 

Thus  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  contemporary  with  Shake-> 
speare,  who  merely  translated  Amyot :  for  in  the  original,  it  is  etntrro^ 
Xriv  efriyeypafifieyriy  OXvfnriah.  "  The  Athenians  having  surprized 
king  Philips  posts  and  courriers,  would  never  suffer  one  of  their  lettera 
MissivB  to  be  broke  open  which  had  the  superscription,  to  Queen 
Olyo^ias  my  wife." 

*'  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
king,  who  aU-hail'd  me  Thane  of  Cawdor." — Macbeth,  act  1.  sc.  5.  p. 
184. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  when  rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience." 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  p.  346. 

2  X 
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ward  into  improper  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  Relatiimm  Certain 
precise  gentlemen  will  no  longer  permit  us  to  call  our  kindred 
our  Relations :  No,  but— our  Relativa*  Why  ?  What  is  tht 
meaning  of  the  termination  Oti,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ter* 
mination  Ive,  which  qualifies  the  one,  and  disqualifies  the 
other  1  They  have  both  appropriate  meanings  t  without  tk 
knowledge  of  which  how  can  these  gentlemen  determine  their 
proper  use  ?  If  tbey  say,  they  hate  not  appropriate  meaningt ; 
by  what  rule  do  they  prefer  the  one  to  the  oUier?  They  who 
do  not  take  what  they  find  in  use»  but  propose  a  change,  are 
bound  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  But,  I  believe*  they  will  be  as 
little  able  to  justify  their  innovation,  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
would  have  been  to  explain  the  foundation  of  his  ridicaloas 
distinction  between  may  and  no,  and  between  yea  and  yes^ 


1  "  I  woidde  not  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndsl  here  translated 
iro  for  BAY  t  for  it  it  but  a  trifle  and  mistsking  of  the  Engliehe  word : 
sauing  that  ye  shoulde  see  that  he,  whyeh  in  two  to  plain  EiigUibe 
wordes,  end  so  commen  as  is  nayb  and  no»  can  not  tell  when  he  should 
take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is  not,  for  translating  into  Bnglishe, 
a  nan  very  mete. 

«  For  the  use  of  those  two  wordes  in  aunswering  to  a  question.  It 
this.  NO,  aunswereth  the  question  fmmed  by  the  affirmatiae.  As  for 
ensample ;  If  a  manne  should  aske  Tindall  hymselfe,-— Ys  an  hereCike 
mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  into  Bnglishe  ?  Lo,  to  thys  question, 
if  he  will  aunswere  trew  Bnglishe,  he  mnste  aunswere  nay,  and  not  ko. 

"  But  and  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo : — Is  not  an  hert" 
tique  mete  to  translate  Holy  Scripture  into  English  ?  To  this  question 
lo,  if  he  wil  aunswer  true  English,  he  must  aunswere  vo,  and  not  itat. 

"  4nd  a  lyke  difference  is  there  betwene  these  two  aduerbes»  tx  sad 
YES.  For  if  the  question  bee  framed  unto  Tindall  by  the  affimustiue  in 
thys  fashion : — If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the  Newe  Testament 
into  Bnglishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seeme  the  worde  of  Chxlde ; 
be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  question,  asked  in  thp 
wyse,  yf  he  wil  aunswere  true  Bnglishe,  he  must  aunswere  Ya«  and  not 

YXS. 

**  But  nowe  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo  by  the  negatiue  :«*• 
If  an  heretike  falsely  translate  the  Newe  Testament  into  Bnglishe,  to 
make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  Word  of  Ood ;  be  not  his  bokes  well 
worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  thys  question  in  thys  fashion  framed,  if  he 
wyll  aunswere  trew  Bnglishe,  he  may  not  aunswere  yb,  but  he  most 
aimswere  yes  ;  and  say,  yss  mary  be  they,  bothe  the  translation  and  tie 
translatour,  and  all  that  wyll  hoUe  wyth  them.'*— Sir  T.  Mort's  Workes, 
CoitfvtacioH  q/*  l)fndale,  p.  448, 
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But  these  petty  fopperies  will  pass  away  of  themselves,  and 
when  the  whim  is  over,  we  shall  all  find  our  Relations  again 
as  safe  and  sound  as  ever. 

There  certainly  are  many  other  corrupt  applications  of  Ive^ 
and  some  few  of  /c.  But  we  may  avoid  the  detail ;  for  they 
are  all  easily  curable :  and,  I  fear,  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
already  dwelt  too  tediously  on  particular  words  and  instances. 

F, — ^The  Greek  and  the  Latin  then,  it  appears,  have  both 
these  same  abbreviations  by  means  of  terminations.  And  the 
Latin,  being  originally  Greek,  must  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Greek.  Accordingly  Scaliger  has  told 
us  that  the  Greek  ca:oc  became  the  Latin  Ivus,  by  the  insertion 
of  tho  JEolic  digamma.  But  he  has  not  shewn,  and  I  cannot 
discover,  whence  the  Latin  has  its  termination  Bills.  In  ac- 
<r0i}T-cKoc  and  sensit'ivus,  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the  ter* 
minations  to  admit  of  Scaliger's  supposition.  But  in  aiaOfjT-oc 
and  sensi'bilis,  where  is  the  similarity  ?  Whence  then  had  the 
Romans  this  latter  termination  of  Bilis  ?  Surely  not  from  the 
Greek. 

JFf. — ^Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  from  the  Greek,  it  has 
from  the  Goth.  And  this  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
language.  I  do  not  assert  however,  but  I  say  I  believe,  that 
the  termination  of  the  Latin  Potential  Passive  Affective  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic  2Cbal,  Robur.  And  this  is  also  our 
English  word  able  ;  which  has  nqthing  to  do  with  Habilis, 
whence  our  etymologists  erroneously  derive  it :  for  there  is  no 
agreement  whatever  of  signification,  though  there  is  a  resem- 
blance of  sound,  between  Habilis  and  Able.  And  Junius  upon 
this  word  says  truly — "  Anglos  vero  vocabulum  able  non 
debere  abnepotibus  Romuli,  planum  statim  fiet  inspicientibus 
locum  Canlmonis,  12.  25.  ubi  Diabolo  primos  nostros  paren- 
tes  tentanti  hsec  verba  tribuit : 

"  Gob  het  me.  on  ^fjTke  yi^  papan. 
het:  ^aet  ^u  ^if  pep.  opaetey  aete. 
cpae^  ^at^m  abal  anb  cjiaept. 
anb  %in  mob  pepa. 
mapa  pupbe."  &c.  [Ed.  Thorpe,  p.  32.] 

[Deus  volait  me  iter  hoc  ingredi,  jussit  ut  fmctum  hunc 

2x2 
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Comederes  ;  dixit  ingenii  tui  impetum,  et  scientiam,  ipsurnqoe 
adeo  mentis  tu89  intellectum  auctiorem  fore/'  &c.] 

F, — ^We  have  still  two  other  of  your  abbreviations  to  exa- 
mine. What  you  mean  by  Future  Tense  Atfieciive  I  can  easily 
understand.  You  mean  only  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  Future  Participle.  But  of  your  Official  Mood  I  hare  no 
notion  whatever ;  having  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before. 

H. — No.  Nor,  if  I  could  have  found  any  better  title  for  it, 
should  you  have  heard  it  now.    I  do  not  like  it  myself;  bat  I 
am  driven  to  it  by  distress.     I  want  a  term  for  that  Mood  or 
Manner  of  using  the  verb,  by  which  we  might  couple  the 
notion  of  duty  with  it ;  by  which  we  might,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  conjunction  with  it,  express  ra  Seovra,  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  the  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Observe.,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  not  the  first  in  calling  this  a 
Mood  of  the  verb.    The  most  antient  Grammarians  did  assign 
such  a  Mood  to  the  verb  :  and  they  termed  it  Modum  partici- 
pialem.     But  this  term  will  by  no  means  suit  our  language : 
for,  having  no  cases,  we  can  have  no  participles.    The  term  is 
besides  inadequate  and  faulty  in  other  respects  ;  which  I  for- 
bear to  mention,  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  that  fruitless 
and  endless  contention  concerning  Gerunds  and  the  Participk 
in  Dus  8cc.  which  relates  not  to  our  language ;  and  in  which 
the  combatants  have  fought  by  citations  from  different  authors, 
and  not  by  any  arguments^  drawn  from  the  nature  of  speech,  or 
the  use  and  convenience  of  words  in  the  communication  of 
our  thoughts. 

Indeed,  for  any  benefit  that  our  language  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived by  these  two  latter  abbreviations,  I  might  well  have  for- 
borne to  mention  them.  But  I  speak  of  them,  not  as  pos- 
sessing them,  but  as  important  instruments  which  we  shoald 
have  in  our  language,  and  may  have  if  we  please.  We  stand 
in  great  need  of  them ;  and  our  authors  have  only  to  reach  out 
their  hands  and  gather  them :  they  are  abundant  enough  in 
the  Latin. 

The  words  of  this  sort,  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
are  barely  these — lbgbnd,  reverend,  dividend^  prebend, 
MEMORANDUM.  We  cau  hardly  be  said  to  have  adopted  deo- 
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BANDy  MULTIPLICAND,  SUBTRAHEND,  and  CRBDENDA^;  i.e. 

Which  ought  to  be  given  to  God,  Which  ought  to  he  multiplied, 
Which  ought  to  be  subtracted^  Which  ought  to  be  believed. 

The  first  of  these,  legend,  which  means — That  which 
ought  to  be  read — ^is,  from  the  early  misapplication  of  the  term 
by  impostors,  now  used  by  us  as  if  it  meant — That  which 
ought  to  be  laughed  at.  And  so  it  is  explained  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. 

How  soon  REVEREND — ^i.  0.  Which  ought  to  be  revered, — 
will  be  in  the  same  condition,  though  now  with  great  propriety 
applied  to  our  judges  and  our  clergy,  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine. It  will  depend  upon  themselves.  But  if  ever  a  time 
shall  arrive  when,  through  abject  servility  and  greediness,  they 
become  distinguished  as  the  principal  instruments  of  pillage 
and  oppression ;  it  is  not  the  mitre  and  the  coif,  nor  the  cant 
of  either  of  them,  that  will  prevent  reverend  from  becoming 
like  legend,  a  term  of  the  utmost  reproach  and  contempt. 

Dividend— •^Aa^^l7AIcA  ought  to  be  divided — is  perpetually 
abused  :  whilst  each  man  calls  the  share  of  the  dividend 
which  be  has  received,  his  dividend;  though  he  means  to 
keep  it  all  to  himself. 

Prebend — Res  prabenda — is  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  person  receiving  it,  and  not  to — That  which  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  him. 

Memorandum  alone  stands  clear  from  abuse,  and  free  from 
danger.— jTAaf  which  ought  to  be  remembered. 

F. — 1  perceive  that  we  cannot,  without  this  Official  Passive 
Adjective,  have  such  Substantives  as  a  legend,  a  dividend, 
a  PREBEND,  and  a  memorandum  ;  a  deodand,  a  multi- 
plicand, a  subtrahend  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  we  have  a 
method  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Do  we  not  say — This 
book  f5  to  be  read  with  attention  :  That  man  is  to  be  revered 
for  his  integrity :  The  revenue  is  not  to  be  divided  amongst 
thieves  :  Support  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  worthy :  That  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  remembered? 

H. — ^Yes  truly,  we  have  such  a  method  ;  but  we  have  no 
gieat  reason  to  be  proud  of  it :  for  nothing  can  be  more  auk- 
ward  and  ambiguous.     The  use  of  such  a  method  of  speech 

I  ["  Agenda/  and  Credenda."    See  Encyclopedia  Britaimica,'] 
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could  only  ftrise  from  our  want  of  these  three  abbreriatioDi, 
Yiz.  the  Potential  Pasctire  Adjective,  the  Official  PaaaiTe  Ad- 
jective,  and  the  Future  Tense  AdjectiTe :  for  this  ezpressiim 
— /«  to,  or  Is  to  ie— 18  all  that  we  have  to  eopply  the  |dace  of 
each  of  those  three  ^ 

The  following  passage  of  Boethius,  lib.  1.  prosa  3« 

'*  Qnod  n  nee  Aaaxsgone  fogsa,  nee  Soonit]STaiennn«  nee  Zcaooii 
tormenta,  quoniam  sunt  peregrins,  novisti ;  at  Canios,  at  Senecai,  it 
Soranos,  quorom  nee  penretosta  nee  incelefaris  memoria  est*  scire  po- 
tuistL  Quos  nihil  aliud  in  dadem  detrsxit,  nisi  quod  nostris  atanbtt 
uutUutip  studiis  improbomm  diasmilUmi  videbantur.  (i.  e, "  Their  tsknlB 
were  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  blended  with  a  considerable  alloy  oi  tcen^ 
tricityJ*)  Itaque  nihil  est  quod  admirere,  si  in  hoc  Titae  sale  circom- 
flandbus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus  hoc  mszime  propositum  est,  pessi- 
mis  displicere.  Quorum  quidem  tametsi  est  numerosus  exerdtos, 
SFBRXSKDUS  tameu  est ;  quoniam  nullo  duce  regitur,  eed  enore  tantam 
temere  ac  passim  lymphante  raptatur :" 

is  thus  translated  by  Chaucer,  fol  222*  p.  1.  col.  1. 

"  So  if  thou  haste  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anazagoras^  ne  the 
empoysoniog  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  2^o,  for  they  weren 
straungers,  yet  mightest  thou  bane  knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Canios, 
and  the  Soranos  :  of  whiche  folke  the  renome  is  neyther  oner  olde  ne 
unsolempne.  The  whiche  men  nothyng  els  ne  brought  to  die  detii,  but 
only  for  they  were  enformed  of  my  msners,  and  semeden  meet  uulyke 
to  the  studies  of  wicked  folke.  And  for  thy  thou  oughtest  nat  to  won- 
dren,  though  that  I  in  the  bitter  see  be  diiuen  with  tempestes  blowing 
aboute.  In  the  which  thys  is  my  moste  puqxMe,  that  is  to  sayne,  to 
displesen  wicked  men.  Of  whiche  shrewes  al  be  the  boosts  neoer  w 
great.  It  U  to  dispiaej  for  it  is  not  gouemed  with  no  leader  of  zesiODi 
but  it  is  rauyshed  onely  by  fietynge  erroure  folily  and  lightlye." 

The  following  from  Virgil^ 

"  iNFAiTDirM*  regina,  jubes  renoTare  dolorem/' 

18  thus  translated  by  Douglas^ 

•«  ■    Tliy  desir,  lady,  is 

Renewing  of  Untelhfhil  sorow,  I  wjrs/' 

This  was  not  the  bishop's  fault,  but  the  penury  of  the  language. 

1  [See  the  Notes  to  page  266,  where  U&e  passage  from  Boethidfl 
has  been  aheady  given.  See  also  a  Note  on  the  Angk>-Saxan2>frnNtf«w 
or  Future  Infinitive,  and  PresaU  Participle^  subjoined  to  the  Eoxtob'a 
FasFACx. — Ed,^ 
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UnUUyhU  mit%x^--^What  cannoi  be  uttered.  Bui  Virgil  would 
not  say  IneffaUky  when  ^neas  immediately  prooeeds  to  tell 
the  tale  ;  but  he  says  iNFANDUM^-^TAa^  which  ought  Hot  to 
be  uttered :  which  yet,  to  oblige  the  queen,  be  proeeede  to  tell. 
Dryden  hat  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  word  which  the  lan- 
guage would  not  permit  him  to  tranalaie  i 

"  Great  queen,  what  you  eommand  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  ead  remembrance  of  our  fate/' 

In  the  Old  Batchetor,  when  Mol  Biuffe  had  been  kicked| 
he  says,  (act  3.  sc.  9.) 

"  Bl^ff^.    By  heav'n,  ^iU  not  to  be  put  up. 
Sir  Jo.  What,  bully  ? 
Bluff.    The  affront. 
Sir  Jo,  No,  agad,  no  more  'tis ;  for  that 's  put  up  already." 

Is  not  to  be  put  up^  or.  Is  not  to  be  borne,  may  equally  mean 
either  IiUolerabiUt  or  Jntokrandum,  or  Intoleraturum :  That 
which  cannot  be  borne,  or  T/tat  which  ought  not  to  be  borne,  or 
That  which  will  not  be  borne  hereafter.  Bluff  meant  either 
Intolerabile  or  Intolerandum ;  but  Sir  Joseph  agrees  with  Bluff 
in  the  sense  of  Intoleraturum,  because  the  kicking  wa9  not  a 
matter  defuturo,  but  already  past. 

Jl— I  see  it.  The  jest  is  owing  to  the  penury  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  gives  room  for  the  equivocation. 

But  if  we  are  so  scantily  provided  with  words  of  this  Offi' 
cial  Passive  A^ective ;  we  are  still  worse  off  respecting  the 
Future  Tense  Adjective :  for  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  in^ 
stance  of  it  in  English,  except  this  solitary  word  Future. 

H. — Yes,  one  more  j  Venture  or  Adventure.  Wbicb^  though 
it  appears  as  a  substantive,  means  merely  (any  thing,  some- 
thing, aliquid)  Venturum.  I  am.  not  sure  that  Judicature  and 
Legislature  ^  were  not  originally  used  in  the  language  with  pro- 
priety. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  English  and  the  French  philosophers, 
that  both  their  languages  should  still  want  these  two  most 


I  [^Legem  ferre,  or  rogare,  was,  amongst  the  Romans,  to  propose  a 
law.  Legem  sciscere,  was  the  act  of  the  people,  i.  e.  to  give  uieir  con- 
sent and  authority  to  the  law  nroposed, 

A  Legislator  is  therefore  omy  the  Proposer  of  laws.] 
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useful  abbreviations.  And  it  is  the  more  reproadiful,  because 
the  reason  is  obvious.  We  want  tbeui ;  because  the  Frencli 
(whom  we  have  copied)  are  without  them : — and  the  Frencli 
have  them  not ;  because  the  Italians  (whom  the  French  co- 
pied), by  ignorance  and  carelessness,  and  by  confounding  their 
own  terminations,  had  lost  the  bene6t  of  these  abbreviations. 
Surely  either  our  arms  are  now  long  enough  to  reach  across 
those  languages  and  snatch  them  at  once  immediately  from  the 
Latin ;  or  our  sober  ingenuity  bold  enough  to  form  tliem  for 
ourselves  in  our  own  language  by  a  discreet  and  well-weighed 
imitation.  Can  any  thing  be  more  lame  and  aukward  than 
our — About  to  be,  and  About  to  come,  and  About  to  do,  &c.? 
Or  our  equivocal — Is  to  be^  and  1$  to  come,  and  Is  to  do,  &c. 
for  Futurus,  Venturus,  Facturus,  &c.  ? 

If  custom  and  habit  may,  in  some  measure,  have  bUnded  us 
to  the  inadequacy  of  these  expressions  ;  we  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving plainly  their  deformity,  when  we  notice  how  our  old 
translators  first  struggled  to  express  this  Future  abbreviation, 
and  to  what  shift  they  were  driven. 

"  Generaciouns  of  eddris,  who  she  wide  to  you  to  fle  fro  wniththe  h 
eomynge  ?" — Matt.  cap.  3.  v.  7. 

"  Art  thou  that  art  to  eomynge  >,  ether  abiden  we  an  other  ?"— /^i^. 
cap.  11.  V.  3. 

"  And  if  yee  wolen  reaceyue,  he  is  Elie  that  is  to  eomynge.** — Ihii. 
y.  14. 

"  This  it  was  whom  I  seide,  he  that  is  to  eomynge  aftir  me,  is  mu& 
bifore  me/' — John,  cap.  1.  v.  15. 

^'  Ether  the  world,  ether  lyf,  ether  deeth,  ether  thingis  present,  etkr 
thingis  to  eomynge** — 1  Corinth,  cap.  3.  v.  22. 

"  Ihesu  that  delyueride  us  fro  wraththe  to  eomynge,*' — 1  71^. 
cap.  1.  V.  10. 

"  Agabus  signyfiede  by  the  spirit,  a  greet  hungir  to  eomynge  in  ^ 
the  rowndnesse  of  eTth\B."^Dedis,  cap.  11.  v.  28. 

>  [This  mode  of  expression  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Future  Infinitive ;  thus  in  Matt.  xi.  3.  &c.,  for  Wycliffe's 
'*  thou  that  art  to  eomynge  '*  we  have  in  the  Saxon  "yufeto  cmnenoe 
eapt :"  if  so,  it  was  no  shift  of  the  translators,  but  an  ancient  form  is 
common  use. 

See  page  266 ;  and  the  Notes  subjoined  to  the  Editok's  Tanct 
—Ed.] 
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"  Crist  Ihesa  that  is  to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed.'* — 2  Thnoth, 
cap.  4.  y.  1. 

"  He  ordeynide  a  day  in  whiche  he  is  to  demynge  the  worid  in 
equyte."-T-i)erfw,  cap.  17.  v.  31. 

''  Bi  feith  he  that  is  clepid  Abraham,  obeide  for  to  go  put  in  to  a 
place  which  he  was  to  takynge  in  to  eritage." — Ebrewis,  cap.  11.  v.  8. 

"  Forsothe  whanne  Eroude  was  to  bringynge  forth  hym,  in  that  nigt 
Petir  was  slepynge  bitwixe  tweyne  knytis." — Dedis,  cap.  12.' v.  6. 

"  Thei  fallinge  on  the  nek  of  Foul,  kissiden  him,  sorewynge  moost 
in  the  word  that  he  seide :  for  thei  weren  no  more  to  seynge  his  face, 
and  thei  leddeo'him  to  the  ship." — Ibid.  cap.  20.  v.  37,  38. 

"  Sotheli  there  the  ship  was  to  puttyng  out  the  charge." 

Ibid,  cap.  21.  y.  3. 

"  Centurioun  wente  to  the  tribune  and  tolde  to  hym,  seyinge,  what 
art  thou  to  doynge  ?  forsothe  this  man  is  a  citeseyn  romayn." — Ibid. 
cap.  22.  y.  26. 

"  Anoon  thei  that  weren  to  tormentinge  him,  departeden  awey  from 
hym/:— /Wrf.  V.  29. 

"  Sum  of  the  lewis  gaderiden  hem,  and  maden  a  yow,  seiynge  hem 
nether  to  etynge  nether  drinkynge,  til  thei  slowen  Foul."-— /6tW«  cap. 
23.  y.  12. 

"  I  gesse  me  blessid  at  thee,  whanne  1  am  ^d  defendynge  me  this  day, 
moost  thee  wytynge  alle  thingis  that  ben  at  lewis." — Ibid,  cap.  26. 
y.  2,  3. 

"  Drede  thou  nothing  of  these  whiche  thou  art  to  suffrynge :  \o 
the  deuel  is  to  sendynge  sume  of  you  in  to  prisoun." — ApocaL  cap.  2. 
V.  10. 

"  The  dragon  stode  bifore  the  womman  that  was  to  beringe  child ; 
that  whanne  she  hadde  born  child,  he  shulde  deuoure  hir  sone."— -/&f(f. 
cap.  12.  y.  4. 

The  aukwardness  of  the  aboye  substitutions  for  the  Future 
Participle  (or  Future  Tense  Adjective)  will  not,  I  belie ve,  be 
disputed.  I  leaye  you  to  compare  them  with  the  more  modem 
successive  yersions  of  the  same  passages,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  the  latter  equally  inadequate. 

Now  in  regard  to  all  these  which  I  haye  mentioned,  and 
many  other  abbreviations  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ; 
our  modem  English  authors  (not  being  aware  of  what  the  lan- 
guage had  gained)  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinions ; 
whether  we  should  praise  or  censure  those  who,  by  adopting  a 
great  number  of  foreign  words  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
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old  Anglo-Saxon  language,  have   by  degrees  produced  the 
modern  English.     Whilst  some  have  called  this  Enriddng, 
others  have  called  it  Deforming  the  original  language  of  oor 
ancestors :  which  these  latter  affirm  to  have  been  sufficieatly 
adapted  to  composition  to  have  expressed  with  equal  advantage, 
propriety  and  precision,  by  words  from  its  own  source,  all  that 
we  can  now  do  by  our  foreign  helps.     But  in  their  declama- 
tions (for  they  cannot  be  called  arguments)  on  this  subject, 
it  is  evident  that,   on   both  sides,  they  confined  themsel?ei 
to  the  consideration   merely  of  complex  terms^   and  never 
dreamed  of  the  abbreviations  in  the  manner  of  signfficatm 
of  words.     Which  latter  has  however  been  a   much  moie 
abundant  cause  of  borrowing  foreign  words  than  the  former. 
And  indeed  it  is  true  that  almost  all  the  complex  term$  (merdy 
as  such)  which  we  have  adopted  from  other  languages,  might 
ba»  and  many  of  them  were,  better  expressed  iu  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  : — I  mean,  better  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  s  because  more 
intelligible  to  him,  and  more  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  his 
language.     Yet  I  am  of  opinion  (but  on  diffsreot  ground  fiom 
any  taken  by  the  declaimers  on  either  side)  that  those,  who  by 
thus  borrowing  have  produced  ouc  present  English  speech,  de- 
serve from  us,  but  in  a  very  different  degree,  both  thanks  and 
censure.      Great  thanks,  in  that  they  have  introduced  into  the 
English  some  most  useful  abbreviations  in  manner  of  zign^ea- 
tion  ;  which  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  all  the  other  North- 
ern languages,  wanted  :  and  $ome  censure,  in  that  they  hare 
done  this  incompletely,  and  in  an  improper  manner.    The  fact 
certainly  is,  that  our  predecessors  did  not  themselves  know 
what  they  were  doing ;  any  more  than  their  successors  seem 
to  have  known  hitherto  the  real  importance  and  benefit  of  what 
has  been  done.     And  of  this  the  Grammars  and  Philosophy 
both  of  antients  and  modems  are  a  sufficient  proof.     An  over- 
sight much  to  be  deplored  :  for  I  am  strongly  persuaded  (and 
I  think  I  have  good  reason  to  be  so)  that  had  the  Ghreek  and 
Latin  Grammarians  known  and  explained  the  nature  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  riches  of  their  own  language,  neither  would 
their  descendants  have  lost  any  of  those  advantages,  nor  would 
the  languages  of  Europe  have  been  at  this  day  in  the  corrupt 
and  deficient  state  in  which  we,  more  and  less,  find  them.  For 
those  languages  which  have  borrowed  these  abbreviations, 
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would  have  avoided  the  partiality  and  patchwork,  as  well  as 
the  corruptions  and  improprieties  with  which  they  now  abound  ; 
and  those  living  languages  of  Europe  which  still  want  these 
advantages  wholly,  would  long  ere  this  have  intirely  supplied 
their  defects. 

jF. — It  seems  to  me  that  yon  rather  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  these  abbreviations.  Can  it  be  of  such  mighty  conse- 
quence to  gain  a  little  time  in  communication  1 

If^— Even  that  is  important.  But  it  rests  not  there.  A 
shorty  close,  and  compact  method  of  speech,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  map  upon  a  reduced  scale :  it  assists  greatly  the 
comprehension  of  our  understanding :  and,  in  general  reason- 
ing, frequently  enables  us,  at  one  glance,  to  take  in  very  nu- 
merous and  distant  important  relations  and  conclusions,  which 
would  otherwise  totally  escape  us.  But  this  objection  comes 
to  me  with  an  ill  grace  from  you,  who  have  expressed  such 
frequent  nausea  and  disgust  at  the  any-lengthian  Lord  with 
his  numerous  strings,  that  excellent  political  swimmer ;  whose 
tedious  reasons,  yon  have  often  complained,  are  as  ^'  two 
graines  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaffs. '' 

And  here,  if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  our  diseussion 
for  the  present. 

jF.— 'No.  If  you  finish  thus,  you  will  leave  me  much  un« 
satisfied ;  nor  shall  I  think  myself  fairly  treated  by  you. 

You  have  told  me  that  a  Verb  is  (as  every  word  also  must 
be)  a  Noun  ;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  iomething  more : 
and  that  the  title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  that 
distinguishing  something  more  than  the  mere  Nouns  convey. 
You  have  then  proceeded  to  the  simple  Verb  aJUectived^  and 
to  the  different  a^ectived  Moods,  and  to  the  different  atffee^ 
tived  Tetises  of  the  verb.  But  you  have  not  all  the  while  ex- 
plained to  me  what  you  mean  by  the  naked  simple  Verb  un- 
adjectived.  Nor  have  you  uttered  a  single  syllable  concerning 
that  something  which  the  naked  Verb  unattended  by  Mood, 
Tense,  Number,  Person,  and  Gender,  (which  last  also  some 
languages  add  to  it)  signifies  More  or  Besides  the  mere  Noun. 

What  is  the  Verb  ?  What  is  that  peculiar  differential  cir- 
cumstance which,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  Noun,  constitutes 
the  Verb? 
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Is  the  Verb,  1  •  **  Dictio  yariabiliB,  quee  significat  actionem 
aut  passionem." 

Or,  2.   **  Diclio  variabilis  per  modos/' 
Or,  3.  "  Quod  adsignificat  tempus  sine  casu/* 
Or,  4.  "  Quod  agere,  pati,  vel  esse,  sigaificat/' 
Or,  6.  "  Nota  rei  sub  tempore." 
Or,  6.  ''  Pars  orationis  praecipua  sine  casu." 
Or,  7.  *'  An  Assertion." 

Or,  8.  **  Nihil  significans,  et  quasi  nexus  et  copula,  ut 
verba  alia  quasi  animaret." 

Or,  9.  **  Un  mot  declinable  ind^terminatif." 
Or,  10.  ''  Un  mot  qui  pr^sente  k  Tesprit  un  dtre  iadeter- 
m\n6,  d^sign^  seulement  par  Tid^e  g^n^rale  de  Texistence  sous 
une  relation  k  uue  modification." 

Or,  11.  

Jf.— A  truce,  a  truce.— I  know  you  are  not  serious  in  lay- 
ing this  trash  before  me :  for  you  could  never  yet  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  a  negative  or  a  quasi  in  a  definition.  I  perceive 
whither  you  would  lead  me ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  at 
present  to  discuss  with  you  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harris's — 
"  Whatever  a  thing  may  Be,  it  must  first  of  necessity  Be,  be- 
fore it  can  possibly  Be  any  thing  else."  With  which  precious 
jargon  he  commences  his  account  of  the  Verb.  No,  No.  We 
will  leave  off  here  for  the  present.  It  is  true  that  my  evening 
is  now  fully  come,  and  the  night  fast  approaching ;  yet,  if  we 
shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  still  per- 
haps find  time  enough  for  a  further  conversation  on  this  sub* 
ject :  And  finally,  (if  the  times  will  bear  it)  to  apply  this 
system  of  Language  to  all  the  different  systems  of  Meta- 
physical (i.  e.  verbal)  Imposture. 


THE  END. 
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A    LETTER    TO    JOHN    DUNNING,    Esq. 

Bt    Mb.    HORNE. 


Vengono  di  quelle  occarioni  che  tutto  serre  : 

E  dice  il  proverbio  a  questo  proposito ; 

Impare  V  arie^  e  metuJa  da  parte.  Goldon  i. 


PRINTED  1778. 
Dbab  Sib« 

It  would  be  worse  than  superfluoas  in  me  even  to  hint  to  you  why 
none  of  the  reasons  given  for  over-ruling  my  Exception  are  satisftictory 
to  my  mind.  But  there  is  something  very  curious  in  the  precedent  of 
the  King  and  Lawley,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  neither  those  who  took 
the  Exception,  nor  perhaps  the  Judges  who  decided  that  case  (though 
the  reason  they  gave  destroys  the  effect  of  the  precedent  towards  me), 
nor  the  Judge  who  quoted  it,  were  aware  of. 

As  it  is  intirely  out  of  the  line  of  the  profession,  and  its  novelty  may 
perhiqM  afiFord  you  some  entertainment ;  as  it  is  an  offermg  worthy 
your  acceptance,  and  cannot  be  presented  to  yon  by  any  other  hand,  I 
entreat  your  forgiveness  for  laying  it  before  you. 

The  precedent  of  that  ivpposed  omission  is  produced  to  justify  a  real 
omission  in  the  information  against  me :  when  indeed  there  was  no 
omission  in  the  information  against  Lawley.  But  the  Averment  said 
to  be  omitted,  wad,  not  only  substantially,  but  literally  made. 

"  The  exception  taken  was,  that  it  was  not  positively  averred  that 
Grooke  was  indicted ;  it  was  oxdy  laid  that  she  sciens  that  Crooke  had 
been  indicted  and  was  to  be  tried  for  forgery,  did  so  and  so." 

— "  She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery,  did  so 
and  so." — 

That  is,  ^^a//y  thus, 

— "  Grooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery,"  (there  is  the  averment 
literally  made)—"  She,  knowing  that,  did  so  and  so." — 

Such,  Sir,  is,  in  all  cases,  the  unsuspected  construction,  not  only  in 
our  own  but  in  every  language  in  the  world,  where  the  conjunction 
THAT  (or  some  equivalent  word)  is  employed.    I  speak  it  confidentlyi 
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because  I  know  (and,  with  Lord  Monboddo's  permission,  a  priori)  that 
it  must  be  so ;  and  I  have  likewise  tried  it  in  a  great  ▼aiietf  oi 
languages,  antient  as  well  as  modem,  Asiatic  as  well  as  European. 

I  am  very  well  aware,  Sir,  that,  should  I  stop  here,  what  I  have  now 
advanced  would  seem  very  puerile ;  and  a  mere  quibbling  trick  or  play 
upon  words ;  founded  upon  the  fortuitous  similarity  of  sound  between 
THAT  the  article  or  pronoun,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  the  conjunction : 
between  which  two,  though  fhey  have  the  same  sound,  it  is  uniTersaDj 
imagined  that  there  is  not  any  the  smallest  correspondence  or  similarity 
of  signification.  But  I  deny  that  any  words  change  their  nature  in 
this  manner,  so  as  to  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of  speech  and 
sometimes  to  another,  from  the  different  manner  of  usmg  them.  I 
never  could  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  word  whatever:  though 
I  know  it  is  a  general  charge  brought  erroneously  against  words  of  al- 
most every  denomination.  But  it  is  aU  error ;  arising  from  the  false 
measure  which  has  been  taken  of  almost  every  sort  of  words ;  whilst 
the  words  themselves  continue  fButhfiiUy  and  steadily  attached,  each  to 
the  standard  under  which  it  was  originally  enlisted.  As  the  word 
that  does,  which,  however  used  and  employed,  and  however  named 
and  classed,  always  retains  one  and  the  same  signification.  Unnoticed 
abbreviation  in  construction,  and  difference  of  position,  have  caused 
this  appearance  of  fluctuation ;  and  (since  the  time  of  the  elder  Stoics) 
have  misled  the  grammarians  and  philosophers  of  all  languages  bo^ 
antient  and  modem :  for  in  all  they  make  the  same  mistake. 

If  I  should  ask  any  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  not  strange 
and  improper  that  we  should,  without  any  reason  or  necessity,  canpky 
in  English  the  same  word  for  two  different  meanings  and  purposes; 
would  he  not  readily  acknowledge  that  it  was  wrong,  and  that  he  eonld 
see  no  reason  for  it,  but  many  reasons  against  it  ?  Well,  then  is  it  not 
more  strange,  that  this  same  impropriety,  in  this  same  case,  should  run 
through  ALL  languages ;  and  that  they  should  all  use  an  Article, 
without  any  reason,  unnecessarily,  and  improperly,  for  tins  9ame  Con- 
junction ;  with  which  it  has,  as  is  pretended,  no  correspondence  nor 
similarity  of  signification  ?  Yet  this  is  certainly  done  in  all  languages ; 
as  any  one  may  easily  find  by  inquiry.  Now  does  not  the  uniformity  and 
universality  of  this  supposed  mistake  and  unnecessary  impropriety  (in 
languages  which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other)  naturally  lead  ns 
to  suspect  that  this  usage  of  the  article  may  perhaps  be  neither  mistaken 
nor  improper ;  but  that  the  mistake  may  lie  only  with  us,  who  do  not 
understand  it  >  I  will  make  use  of  the  leisure  which  Imprisonment 
affords  me,  to  examine  a  few  Instances ;  and,  still  keeping  the  same 
iignifioation  of  the  sentences,  shew,  by  a  resohition  of  thdr  QOBstmc* 
ttODi  the  truth  of  my  assertioii. 
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EXAMVLB. 

I  wiBb  yoo  to  believe  vhat  I  "would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly/' 

RSSOLUTION. 

I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly,  1  wish  you  to  believe  that  "  (as- 
sertion}. 

EXAlCPLS. 

"  You  say  that  the  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can  lift , 


If 


tt 


when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach  wiU  not  be  able  to  raise    ■  : 

You  mean  that  we  should  never  forget  our  situation,  and  that  we 
should  be  prudeutly  contented  to  do  good  within  our  sphere,  where  it 
can  have  an  effect :  and  that  we  should  not  be  misled,  even  by  a  vir- 
tuous benevolence  and  public  spirit,  to  waste  ourselves  in  froiUess  ef- 
forts beyond  our  power  of  influence." 

RSSOLUTIOV. 

"  The  same  arm  which  when  contracted  can  lift ,  when  extended 

to  its  utmost  reach  will  not  be  able  to  raise :  you  say  that. 

We  should  never  forget  our  situation;  you  mean  that.  And  we 
should  be  contented  to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere,  where  it  can 
have  an  effect ;  you  mean  that.  And  we  should  not  be  misled  even  by 
a  virtuous  benevolence  and  public  spirit  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless 
efforts  beyond  our  power  of  influence ;  you  mean  that.'* 

EXAHPLB. 

"  They  who  have  well  considered  that  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  and 
THAT  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miserable,  not  so  much  ^m  any 
local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages ;  but  accordingly  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  may  best  determine  how  flstr  a  virtuous 
mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics. '* 

RSSOLUTIOK*. 

"  Kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  not  so  much  from  any  local  or  acddental 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
governed ;  they  who  have  considered  that  (maxim)  may  best  deter- 
mine how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.  And  the  in- 
habitants of  kingdoms  are  happy  or  miserable  not  so  much  from  any 
local  or  accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  governed ;  they  who  have  considered  that,  may  best  de- 
termine how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics." 

EXAMPUE. 

Thievts  rise  by  night,  that  they  may  cut  men's  throats." 

Resolution. 
Thieves  may  cot  men's  throats,  (for)  trat  (poipoet)  tbey  rise  by 
night." 


<« 
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After  tlie  same  manner  may  all  sentences  be  reaolredU  ifbere  tiie 
suj^KMed  oonjnnction  that  (or  ito  equiTslent)  is  empiojred :  mad  bf 
suck  resolution  it  will  bIwets  be  discovered  to  have  merelj  die  asne 
force  and  signification*  and  to  be  in  £Kct  nothing  else  bat  an  Artide. 

And  this  is  not  the  case  in  English  alone,  where  that  is  the  cnlj 
conjunction  of  the  same  signification  which  we  employ  in  tliia  manner; 
but  this  same  method  of  resolution  takes  place  in  those  langnages  also 
which  have  different  conjilnctions  for  this  same  purpose :  for  Uie  on- 
(rinal  of  my  last  example  (where  ut  is  employed,  and  not  the  Latin 
neuter  article  quod,)  will  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner. 
«  Ut  jugulent  homines  surguot  de  nocte  latrones.*' 

For  though  Sanctius,  who  struggled  so  hard  to  withdraw  quod  from 
amongst  the  conjunctions,  still  left  ut  amongst  them  without  molesta- 
tion ;  yet  is  ut  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  on,  adopted  for  this 
conjunctive  purpose  by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written  rTi : 
the  o*  being  changed  into  u  from  that  propensity  which  both  the  antient 
Romans  had  and  the  modem  Italians  still  have,  upon  many  oocaaioD!. 
to  pronounce  even  their  own  o  like  an  u.  Of  which  I  need  not  pro- 
duce any  instances  >.  The  resolution  therefore  of  the  original  will  be 
like  that  of  the  translation. 

"  Latrones  jugulent  homineB  (Ai)  or/  surgunt  de  nocte." 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  stop  here  to  account  etymologically  for  the 
different  words  which  some  other  languages  (for  there  are  others  beside 
the  Latin)  employ  in  this  manner  instead  of  their  own  article :  though, 
if  it  were  exacted  from  me,  I  believe  I  should  not  refuse  the  underta- 
king ;  although  it  is  not  the  easiest  part  of  etymology  :  for  Abbrevia- 
tion and  Corruption  are  always  busiest  with  the  words  which  are  most 

frequently  in  use. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  though  this  method  of  resolution 
will  answer  with  most  sentences,  yet  that  there  is  one  usage  of  the 
conjunction  that  which  it  will  not  explain. 
I  mean  in  such  instances  as  this : 
"  IF  THAT  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgoti 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

How  are  we  to  bring  out  the  article  that,  when  two  conjunctions, 
as  it  often  happens,  come  in  this  manner  together  } 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb.  It  is  merely 
the  imperative  mood  of  the  Gk)thic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  PI|r^Nj 
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Iiipan ;  and  in  those  langaagesi  as  well  as  in  the  English  fonnerly»  this 
supposed  conjunction  was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  im« 

perative,  purely  nj:,  Eip,  Gif.— Thus  in  B.  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd 
(which  though  it  be 

"  such  wool 
As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  muse  could  pull/' 

I  agree  with  its  author, 

"  is  a  fleece. 
To  match  or  those  of  Siciljkor  Greecei*') 

it  is  thus  written, 

"  My  largesse 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  yonr  brother's  mistresse, 
Gif  she  can  be  reclaim'd ;  oif  not,  his  prey." 

And  accordingly  our  corrupted  n  has  always  the  signification  of  the 
present  English  imperative  oivb,  and  no  other.  So  that  the  resolution 
of  the  construction  in  the  instance  I  produced  from  Shakespeare,  will 
be  as  before  in  the  others. 

"  The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts  ;  give  tbat  in 
any  way ;  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  observe,  that  whenever  the 
datum,  upon  which  any  conclusion  depends.  Is  a  sentence ;  the  article 
THAT,  if  not  expressed,  is  always  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  after 
IF.  As  in  the  instance  I  have  produced  above,  the  poet  might  have 
said 

'*  Gir  (that)  she  can  be  reclaim'd,"  &c. 
For  the  resolution  is, 

"  She  can  be  reclaim'd,  oivb  that  ;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to 
be  your  brother's  mistresse i  She  cannot  be  reclaim'd,  oivb  that  ;  my 
lai^esse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  prey." 

But  the  article  that  la  not  understood,  and  cannot  be  inserted  after 
IF ;  where  the  dattan  is  not  a  sentence,  but  some  noun  governed  by  the 
verb  IF  or  givb.     As — 

Example. 

"  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  you  tomorrow  ?  if  fair,  it  will 
send  me  abroad :  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  that  fair,  it  will  send  me  abroad :  if  that 
foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

Because  in  this  case  the  verb  if  governs  the  noun :  and  the  resolved 

construction  is 

Resolution. 

"  Give  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad :  give  foul  weather,  it 
will  keep  me  at  home," 

8  Y 
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But  make  the  datum  a  ftentence ;  a>    ■  ■ 

"  Ip  it  ia  fiEur  weather,  it  will  aend  me  abroad :  ip  it  ia  iool  weadicr, 
it  will  keep  me  at  home ;"  ■  ■ 

And  then  the  article  that  ia  understood,  and  may  be  inaerted  after 
IP.  As, — "  IF  THAT  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad :  if  that 
it  ia  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home."— 'The  reacdation  iJien 
being — "  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that,  it  will  send  me  abroad  :  It  b 
foul  weather,  givb  that,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only  with  ip,  bat  with 
many  other  supposed  conjunctions,  such  as  unless  that,  though  thai,  lest 
that,  &c.  (which  are  really  verbs,)  put  in  this  manner  before  tlie  article 
that. 

We  have  in  English  another  word,  which  (though  now  rather  obso- 
lete) used  frequently  to  supply  the  place  of  if.     As, 

"  Air  you  lutd  an  eye  beUnd  you,  you  might  see  more  detractioQ  at 
your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you." 

No  doubt  it  will  be  asked ;  in  this  and  in  all  similar  inatanoea  what 

is  AN  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  any  person  has  ever  attempted  to  explain  it,  ex- 
cept Dr.  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary.  He  says,-^"  ak  is  sometimes, 
in  old  authors,  a  contraction  of  and  ip."-^0f  which  he  gives  a  very  un- 
lucky instance  from  Shakespeare ;  where  both  an  and  ip  are  used  ia 
the  same  line ; 

'*  He  cannot  flatter.  He ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  he  must  speak  truth ! 
An  they  will  take  it, — ^So.     ip  not,  he 's  plain.'* 

Where  if  an  was  a  contraction  of  and  if  ;  an  and  if  should  rather 
change  places. 

But  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Johnson's  account.  A  part  of  one 
word  only,  employed  to  shew  that  another  word  is  compounded  with  it, 
would  indeed  be  a  curious  method  of  contraction :  altiiough  even  tiiis 
account  of  it  would  serve  my  purpose ;  but  the  truth  will  serve  it  better : 
for  AN  is  also  a  verb^  and  may  very  well  supply  the  place  of  ip  :  it  being 
nothing  else  but  the  imperative  mood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Snan, 
which  likewise  meana  to  oivb  or  to  eaAKT. 

Nor  does  an  ever  (aa  Johnson  auppoaes)  signify  as  if;  nor  ia  it  a 
contraction  of  them. 

I  know  indeed  that  Johnson  produces  Addison's  authority  for  it. 

*'  My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakespeare's  lion  in  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were  any  nightingale." 

Now  if  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly,  that  he 
had  written  false  English.  But  he  never  did  so  write.  He  only  quoted 
it  in  mirth,    ^nd  Johnson,  an  editor  of  Shakeapearei  ou^^t  to  have 
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known  and  obserred  it.  And  then,  instead  of  Addison's,  or  eren 
Shakespeare's  authority  from  whom  the  expression  is  borrowed;  he 
shouki  have  quoted  Bottom's,  the  Weaver ;  whose  language  corresponds 
with  the  character  Shakespeare  has  given  him  >. 

"  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  (says  Bottom)  that  I  wiU  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove :  I  will  roar  you  aw  'twere  any  nightingale." 

If  Johnson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this  for  the  different 
signification  and  propriety  of  English  words ;  he  will  find  enough  of  it 
amongst  the  clowns  in  aU  our  comedies ;  and  Master  Bottom  in  parti- 
cular, in  this  very  sentence,  will  fumish  him  with  many  new  meanings. 
But,  I  believe,  Johnson  will  not  find  an  used  for  as  if,  either  seriously  or 
downishly,  in  any  otiier  part  of  Addison  or  Shakespeare,  except  in  this 
speech  of  Bottom,  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly : — 

"  He  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  ait  it  had  been  any  Ghristom 
chUd." 

Now  when  I  say  that  these  two  English  words  iv  and  ak  which  have 
been  called  conditional  conjunctions,  (and  whose  force  and  manner  of 
sig^nification,  as  well  aa  of  the  other  conjunctions  we  are  directed  by 
Mr.  Locke  to  search  after  in'»"the  several  views,  postures,  stands, 
turns,  limitationB,  and  exceptions,  and  several  other  thoughts  of  the 
mind  for  which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient  names,"}  when  I 
say  that  they  are  merely  the  original  Impentives  of  the  verbs  to  eiva 
or  to  exANT ;  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  conditional 
conjunctions  of  all  other  languages  are  likewise  to  be  found,  like  ip  and 
AN,  in  the  original  imperatives  of  some  of  their  own  or  derived  verbs 
meaning  to  orvx.  No,  if  that  were  my  opinion,  it  would  instantly  be 
confuted  by  the  conditionals  of  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  and  Irish  and  many 
living  languages.  But  I  mean  that  those  words  which  are  called  con- 
ditional conjunctions  are  to  be  accounted  for,  in  all  languages,  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  accounted  for  if  and  an.  Not  indeep  that  they 
must  ail  me%Q  precisely  as  these  two  do, — oivb  and  obant;  but  some 
word  equivalent.     Sndh  as, — Be  it,  Suppose,  Aliow,  Permit,  Suffer,  &c. 

Which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular  etymology  of 
each  language;  not  from  some  unnamed  and  unknown — "  turns,  stands, 
postures,  &c.  of  the  mind." 

In  short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  I  mean  to  discard  aU  sup« 
posed  mystery,  not  only  about  these  Conditionals,  but  about  aU  those 
words  aliBo  which  Mr.  Hftrris  and  others  distinguish  from  IVepositions, 
and  call  Conjunctions  of  s^atences.  I  deny  them  to  be  a  separate  sort 
of  words,  or  part  of  speech  by  themselves.     For  they  have  not  a  sepa- 

I  «  The  Bhallow'st  IhickscuU  of  tHkt  barren  sort, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  ttaUs." 

2t2 
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rate  nuuuier  of  signification :  although  they  are  not  "  devoid  of  nfdfi* 
cation"  And  the  particular  signification  of  each  must  be  sought  for 
from  amongst  the  other  parts  of  speech^  by  the  help  of  the  particiilir 
etymology  of  each  respective  language.  By  such  means  alone  can  ve 
clear  away  the  obscurity  and  errors  in  which  grammarians  and  philo- 
sophers have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  some  common  wonh 
and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construction.  And  at  the  aame  time 
we  shall  get  rid  of  that  farrago  of  useless  distinctions  into  Conjunctife, 
Adjunctive,  Disjunctive,  Sub-disjunctive,  Ckipulative,  Gontinuative,  Sub^ 
continuative.  Positive,  Suppositive,  Causal,  Collective,  Effective,  Ap- 
probative,  Discretive,  Ablative,  Presumptive,  Abnegative,  CompletiTe, 
Preventive,  Adversative,  Concessive,  Motive,  Conductive,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
*— which  explain  nothing;  and  (as  most  other  technical  terms  sit 
abused)  serve  only  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  ignorance  of  those  who  em* 
jploy  them. 

You  will  easily  perceive.  Sir,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  mean  flatly 
to  contradict  Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  Conjunction ;  which,  he  says, 
is — "  A  part  of  speech  devoid  of  signification  itself,  but  so  formed  as 
to  help  signification  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences  to  be 
one  significant  sentence." 

And  I  have  the  less  scruple  to  do  that ;  because  Mr.  Harris  makes 
no  scruple  to  contradict  himself.  For  he  afterwards  acknowledges  that 
some  of  them — "have  a  kind  of  obscure  sig^fication,  when  taken  alone ; 
and  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  Nature,  a  kind  of 
middle  beings  of  amphibious  character,  which,  by  sharing  the  attributes 
of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  whole  together." 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  Nothing  in  a  more  in- 
genious  manner.  How  much  superior  is  this  to  the  oracular  Saw  of 
another  learned  author  on  language  (Lord  Monboddo),  who  amongst 
much  other  intelligence  of  equal  importance,  tells  us  with  a  very  solemn 
fiace,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato,  that — "  Every  man  that  opines  most 
opine  something,  the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing >." 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  similie  over  this  gentleman  : 
and  though  similies  appear  with  most  beauty  and  propriety  in  works  of 
imagination,  they  are  frequently  found  most  useful  to  the  authors  of 
philosophical  treatises :  and  have  often  helped  them  out  at  many  a 
dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an  appearance  of  saying  something,  when  in- 
deed they  had  nothing  to  say.  But  we  may  depend  upon  it, — ^Nubila 
mens  est,  hsec  ubi  regnant.     As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine 


■  "  II  pos&^de  TRntiquit^i  comro#on  le  peut  voir  par  les  belles  remarquet  qu'ili 
faites.  Sam  hii  nous  ne  89aurion8  pas  que  dans  la  ville  d'Athdnes  les  enfans  pleuroieiit 
quand  on  leur  donnoit  le  fouet— Nous  devons  cette  d^couverto  H  aaprofonde  ^nuUtioii." 
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the  present  instance,  and  see  what  inteUigence  we  can  draw  from  Mr. 
Harris  concerning  the  nature  of  Conjunctions. 

First,  he  says  (and  makes  it  a  part  of  their  definition)  that  they  are 
"  devoid  of  signification*."  Afterwards  he  allows  that  they  have  **  a 
kind  of  signification."  "But  this  kind  of  signification  is  obscure," 
i.  e.  a  signification  unknown  :  something  I  suppose  (as  ChiUingworth 
couples  them)  like  a  secret  tradition,  or  a  sHent  thunder;  for  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  a  signification  which  does  not  signify :  an  obscure 
or  unknown  signification  being  no  signification  at  all.  But  not  con- 
tented with  these  inconsistencies,  which  to  a  less  learned  man  would 
seem  sufficient  of  all  conscience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  further,  and  adds, 
that  they  are  a — "  kind  of  middle  beings  "  (he  must  mean  between  sig- 
nification and  no  signification);  "sharing  the  attributes  of  both;" 
(i.  e.  of  sig.  and  no  sig.)  and  **  conduce  to  link  them  both  "  (i.  e.  sig- 
nification and  no  signification)  "  together." 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little  if  Mr.  Harris  had  here  told  us  what 
that  middle  state  is,  between  signification  and  no  signification !  what 
are  the  attributes  of  no  signification !  and  how,  signification  and  no 
signification  can  be  linked  together ! 

Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be — "  read  and  admired,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  taste  for  fine  writing  in  Britain." — But  with  such  «n- 
leamed  and  vulgar  philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke  and  his  disciples,  who 
seek  not  taste  and  elegance,  but  truth  and  common  sense  in  philo- 
sophical subjects,  I  believe  it  wiU  never  pass  as  a  "  perfect  example  of 
analysis,"  nor  bear  away  the  palm  for  "  acutehess  of  investigation  " 
and  *'  perspicuity  of  explication."  —  For,  (separated  firom  the  fink 
waiTiNO,)  thus  is  the  Conjunction  explained  by  Mr.  Harris ; . 

^A  word  devoid  of  signification,  having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
obscure  signification ;  and  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  sig- 
nification ;  but  a  middle  something,  between  signification  and  no  sig- 
nification, sharing  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion ;  and  linking  signification  and  no  signification  together. 

If  others  of  a  more  elegant  Taste  for  Fine  Writing  are  able  to  re- 
ceive either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  such  "  truly  philosophical  lan- 
guage," I  shaU  neither  dispute  with  them  nor  envy  them:  but  can  only 
deplore  the  dulness  of  my  own  apprehension,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
great  authors  quoted  in  Mr.  Harris's  Treatise,  and  the  great  authors 
who  recommend  it,  cannot  help  considering  this  "  perfect  example  of 

Analysis,"  as, ^An  improved  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors 

which  grammarians  have  been  accumulating  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
down  to  our  present  days  of  technical  and  learned  affectation. 

^  Obteire  Mr.  HarrU  defines  a  Word  to  be  "  a  sound  significant"    And  now  he  de- 
fine! a  Coi^unction  to  be  a  word  (i.  e.  a  sound  significant)  devoid  of  signification. 
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I  can  easily  Buppoae  that  in  this  censure  which  I  tliiis  nnicterredly 
cast  upon  Mr.  Harris*  (and  which  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  to  his  ae« 
count  of  the  conjunctions  alone,  but  extend  to  all  that  he  haa  wiitten 
on  the  subject  of  language)  I  can  easily  suppose  that  I  shall  be  tbon^ 
by  those  who  know  not  the  grounds  of  my  censure,  to  have  spoken  too 
sharply.  They  will  probably  say  that  I  still  carry  with  me  my  old 
humour  in  politics,  though  my  subject  is  now  different ;  and  that,  sc- 
cording  to  the  hackneyed  accusation,  I  am  against  uitfaority,  €»nly  be- 
cause authority  is  against  me.  But,  if  I  know  any  thing  <k  mysdf,  I 
can  with  truth  declare,  that  Neminem  libenter  nominem,  nisi  ut  landem; 
sed  nee  peccata  reprehenderem,  nisi  ut  aliis  prodessem.  And  so  fu 
from  spuming  authority,  I  have  always  upon  philosophical  snl^eets  ad- 
dressed myself  to  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  others  with  all  the 
diffidence  of  conscious  ignorance ;  and  have  been  disposed  to  admit  of 
half  an  argument  from  a  great  name.  So  that  it  is  not  my  £sQlt  If  I 
am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the  lantern ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  better  than  walking  in  total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts  which  ban 
hitherto  been  given  of  language,  I  am  not  so  much  without  aotbority 
as  may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Harris  himself,  and  all  the  grammaiianB 
whom  he  has  and  whom  he  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities.  Their 
own  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their  dissatisfriction,  their  contradiction^ 
their  obscurity  on  all  these  points,  are  my  authorities  against  them : 
for  their  system  and  their  difficulties  vanish  together.  Indeed,  unktf 
I  had  been  repeating  what  others  have  written,  it  is  impossible  I  sbonld 
quote  any  direct  authorities  for  my  own  manner  of  explanation.  But 
let  us  hear  Wilkins,  whose  industry  deserved  to  have  been  better  em- 
ployed, and  his  perseverance  better  rewarded  with  discovery ;  let  us 
hear  what  he  says. 

*'  According  to  the  true  philosophy  of  speech,  I  cannot  conceive  thii 
kind  of  words  "  (he  speaks  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions)  "  to  be  pro- 
perly a  distinct  part  of  speech,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  But  un* 
till  they  can  be  distributed  into  their  proper  places,  I  have  so  fisr  com- 
plied with  the  grammars  of  instituted  languages,  as  to  place  them  here 
together." 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfsction  with  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  seen, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  number  of  these  myste- 
rious Conjunctions ;  though  he  left  vt  amongst  them. 

And  Servius,  Scioppius,  J.  ^.  Vossius,  Perizonius,  and  others,  have 
displaced  and  explained  many  other  supposed  adverbs  and  conjimctioDs. 

Skinner  has  accounted  for  if  before  me,  and  in  the  same  manner ; 
which,  though  so  palpable.  Lye  confirms  and  compliments. 
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Bven  S.  J(^ui8od»  though  miBtekenly,  has  attempted  and.  And 
would  find  no  difficulty  with  thbbrfobb. 

In  short,  there  ia  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Conjunction  in  oiiy  languagCi 
which  may  not,  by  a  •kilfiil  herald,  be  traced  home  to  its  own  family 
and  origin  ;  without  having  recourse  to  contradiction  and  mystery, 
with  Mr.  Harris ;  or»  with  Mr.  Locke,  cleaving  open  the  heiid  of  man, 
to  give  it  such  a  birth  as  Minerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

After  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  quietly  permitted  to  call 
these  authorities  in  my  favour ;  for  I  must  fairly  acknowledge  that  the 
fiill  stream  and  current  sets  the  other  way,  and  ovAj  some  little  brook 
or  rivulet  runs  with  me.  I  must  confess  that  all  the  authorities  which 
I  have  alleged,  except  Wilkins,  are  upon  the  whole  against  me.  For, 
though  they  have  explained  the  meaning  and  traced  th^  derivation  of 
many  adverbs  and  conjunctions  *,  yet,  (except  £anetius  in  the  particulSf 
instance  of  quod, — ^whose  conjunctive  use  in  Latin  he  too  strenuously 
denies)  they  all  acknowledge  them  still  to  be  adverbs  or  conjunctions. 

It  is  true,  they  distinguish  them  by  the  title  of  reperia  or  wurpaia : 
bnt  they  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  (indeed  the  very  distinction  it- 
self is  an  acknowledgment)  that  there  are  others  which  are  real,  pri" 
migenia,  nativa,  pura. 

But  the  true  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  because  that  of  the  origin 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  they  are  totally  ignorant.  But  has  any 
philosopher  or  grammarian  ever  yet  told  us  what  a  rwU  original^  native, 
pure  Adverb  or  Conjunction,  i»  ?  Or  which  of  these  conjunctions  of 
sentences  are  so  f^^-—^  Whenever  that  is  done,  in  any  language,  I 
may  venture  to  promise  that  I  will  shew  those  likewise  to  be  reperias, 
and  iiMurpata9»  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  Ab^ 
hrevkUian  and  Corruption  are  always  bueieet  with  the  wards  which  are 
mast  frequently  in  uses  yet  the  words  most  frequently  used  are  least 
liable  to  be  totally  laid  aside.  And  therefore  they  are  often  retained, — 
(I  mean  that  branch  of  them  which  is  most  frequently  used)  when  most 
of  the  other  words  (and  even  the  other  branches  of  these  retained  words} 
are,  by  various  changes  and  accidents,  quite  lost  to  a  language.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them.  And  bbncb,  (because  only  one 
branch  of  these  declinable  words  is  retained  in  a  language)  arises  the 
notion  of  their  being  indeclinable;  and  a  separate  sort  of  words,  or  Part 
of  Speech  by  themselves.  But  that  they  are  not  indeclinable,  is  suffi- 
cienUy  evident  by  what  I  have  already  said:  For  Irip,  Kn,  &c.  certainly 
could  not  be  called  indeclinable,  when  all  the  other  branches  of  those 
verbs,  of  which  they  are  the  regular  Imperatives,  were  likewise  in  use. 
And  that  the  words  If,  An,  &c.  (which  still  retain  their  original  sig- 
nification,  and  are  used  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose  as  formerly)  should  now  be  called  indeclmeMep  proceeds  merely 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  could  not  account  for  tiiem;  and  who, 
therefore,  with  Mr.  Harris,  were  driven  to  say  that  they  hare  neither 
meaning  1  nor  Inflection  :  whilst  notwithstanding  they  were  still  forced 
to  acknowledge  (either  directly,  or  by  ^ying  them  different  titles  of 
conditumal,  advertaiive,  &c.)  that  they  have  a  "  kind  of  obscure  mean- 
ing. 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have  been,  to  have 
owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  Cot^unc- 
turns ;  and,  instead  of  wrapping  it  up  in  mystery,  to  have  exhorted  and 
encouraged  others  to  a  further  search* ! 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  assert  that  what  I  have  done 
with  IV  and  ak,  may  be  done  universally  with  all  the  Conjunctions  of 
all  the  languages  in  the  world.  I  know  that  many  persons  have  often 
been  misled  by  a  fanciful  etymology ;  but  I  assert  it  universaUy  not  eo 
much  from  my  own  slender  acquisition  of  languages,  as  fix>m  arguments 
a  priori :  which  arguments  are  however  confirmed  to  me  by  a  successful 
search  in  many  other  languages  besides  the  English,  in  which  I  have 
traced  these  supposed  unmeaning,  indeclinable  conjunctions  to  their 
source;  and  should  not  at  all  fear  undertaking  to  shew  clearly  and 
satis£Eu;torily  the  origin  and  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  pretended 
unmeaning,  indeclinable  conjunctions,  at  least  in  all  the  dead  and  living 
languages  of  Europe. 

But  because  men  talk  very  safely  of  what  they  may  do,  and  what  they 
might  have  done ;  and  I  cannot  expect  that  others  who  have  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  thing,  should  come  over  to  my  opinion,  unless  I  perform,  at 
least  as  much  as  WDkins  (who  had  a  suspidon  of  it)  required  before  he 
would  venture  to  differ  from  the  grammars  of  instituted  languages ;  I 
will  distribute  our  English  conjunctions  into  their  proper  places ;  and 
thus  wilfully  impose  upon  myself  a  task  which  I  am  told  "  no  man 
however  learned  or  sagacious  has  yet  been  able  to  perform'." 


*  There  is  not,  nor  ii  it  possible  there  should  be,  a  word  in  any  langua^,  which 
has  not  a  complete  meaning  and  signification,  even  when  taken  by  itself.  AdJectiTCi, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  &c.  have  all  complete,  separate  meanings ;  not  difficult  to  be  dis* 
covered. 

*  This  general  censure  would  be  highly  ui^just,  if  an  exception  of  praise  was  wA 
here  made  for  Bacon,  Wilkins,  Locke,  and  S.  Johnson ;  who  are  ingenuous  on  the 
subject 

'  ''The  particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so  great  latitude,  that  tbej 
are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  ezplibation :  this  difficulty  is  not 
less,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  English  than  in  other  languages.  I  have  laboured  them 
with  diligence,  1  hope  with  success :  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a  task,  which 
no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform.**— Prr/cre  h  S. 
Johntcn**  Dictionary/, 
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ThuB  then ;  I  say  that 

If  Ei; 

An  IRn 

Unless  Onlef 

Eke  «  6ac 

Yet  M  Bet 

Still  ^  I  8cell 

Else  "    I^Sler 

^^  ^^ 

Tho*,  or  Though  »  Dap,  or  Dap^; 

'3 
Biit 

But 
Without 


> 
a> 

o 

0) 

to 

& 


And 


g  Bot 
*<  Be-utan 
PyjiS-utan 

^-ab 


Snan 

Onlefan 

6acan 

I^etan 

Scellan 

^eran 

{Dapan,  or  1 
Dapjan  J 
Bocan 
Beon-tttan 


To  give 
To  grant 
To  dismiss 
To  add 
To  get 
To  put 
To  dismiss 

Toaflow 

To  Boot 
To  be-out 


Peopt$an-utan  To  be-out 


{ 


rtem 


is  the  Participle  of  8eon,  To  see 


Lest,         is  the  Participle  Lefe6»  of  Leran,  to  dismiss 

Since        8i^-Van 

Since        Syne 

Since        8eanb-ef 

Since        8i9-t(e,  or  8in-ef . 

That         is  the  NtfUter  Article  Dat. 

These  I  apprehend  are  the  only  conjunctions  in  our  language  which 
can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it  woiild  be  impertinent  in  me  to  explain 
such  as  Be-it,  Albeit,  Notwithstanding,  Nevertheless,  8et^,  Save,  Except, 
Out-cept^, Out-take^,  To  wit.  Because,  ^c.  which  are  evident  at  first 
sight. 

I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  coming  to  the  point ;  and 
is  fairer  than  shuffling  them  over  as  all  philosophers  and  grammarians 
have  hitherto  done ;  or  than  repeating  after  others,  that  they  are  not 
themselves  any  part  of  languages,  but  only  such  Accessaries,  as  Salt 
is  to  Meat,  or  Water  to  Bread  j  or  that  they  are  the  mere  Edging,  or 
Sauce  of  language ;  or  that  they  are  like  the  Handles  to  Cups,  or  the 
Plumes  to  Helmets,  or  the  Binding  to  Books,  or  Harness  for  Horses ; 
or  that  they  are  Pegs,  and  Nails,  and  Nerves,  and  Joints,  and  Liga* 
ments,  and  Lime  and  Mortar,  and  so  forth. 

*  "  Set  this  my  work  full  feblll  be  of  rent/' — O.  Doughu,  ' 

*  "  I'l'd  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentleman  of  any  other 
countie  i'  the  kingdome, — Ouicept  Kent :  for  there  they  landed  all  gentlemen." — B, 
JoMon.     Tale  of  a  Tub, 

s  '*  And  also  I  resygne  al  ray  knyghtly  dignitle,  magesty,  and  crowne,  wyth  all  the 
lordeshyppes,  powre,  and  pryrileges  to  the  foresayd  kingely  dygnitie  and  crown  be- 
longing, and  al  other  lordshippes  and  possesyons  to  me  in  any  maner  of  wyse  pertayn- 
ynge,  what  name  and  condicion  thei  be  of,  wt-take  the  landes  and  possessions  for  me 
and  mine  obyte  purchased  and  broughte." — Instrument  of  Reeignation  o/K.  Richard 
11,  in  Fabian's  Chronicle* 
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In  which  kind  of  pretty  similies  philosophers  and  grvmniariaiis  leem 
to  have  vied  with  one  another ;  and  have  often  endeavoured  to  amnae 
their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignorance,  by  very  learnedly  dispatiDg 
the  propriety  of  the  similie.  instead  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
conjunction. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  any  authorities  for  the  derivt- 
tions  which  I  have  given  of  these  words ;  and  that  aU  former  etymo- 
logists are  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  all  future  etymo- 
logists (and  perhaps  some  philosophers)  will  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tion to  me :  for  these  troublesome  Conjunctions,  which  have  hitherto 
caused  them  so  much  mistaken  and  unsatisfactory  labour,  shall  save 
them  many  an  error  and  many  a  weary  step  in  future. 

They  shall  no  more  expose  themselves  by  unnatural  forced  oonceitB 
to  derive  the  English  and  all  other  languages  from  the  Ghneek  or  the 
Hebrew,  or  some  imaginary  primaeval  tongue.  The  Conjunctions  of 
every  language  shall  teach  them  whither  to  direct  and  where  to  stop 
their  inquiries :  for  wherever  the  evident  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
conjunctions  of  any  language  can  be  found,  there  is  the  oertain  sooroe 
of  the  whole*. 

But,  I  beg  pardon ;  this  is  digressing  from  my  present  purpose.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  ipere  curiaaity ;  nor  must  (st 
this  time)  be  any  further  concerned  with  etymology,  and  the  hlac  phi- 
losophy received  concerning  hmguage  and  the  human  underatanding, 
than  as  it  is  connected  with  the  point  with  which  I  began. 

If  you  please  therefore,  and  if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  we 
will  return  to  the  conjunctions  I  h^ve  derived :  and  if  you  think  it 
worth  the  while  we  will  examine  the  conjectures  of  other  persons 
about  them»  and  see  whether  I  have  not  something  better  thsui  their 
authority  in  my  favour. 

IF.    AN. 
Ip  and  an  may  be  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to  supply  each 

other's  place. 

Besides  having  Skinner's  authority  for  ip,  I  suppose  that  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  this  principal  supporter  of  the  Tripod  of  Truth* 
are  so  very  clear  and  simple  and  universally  allowed,  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther discourse  about  it. 

GiF  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  says,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but 
in  all  our  old  writers.  G.  Douglas  almost  always  uses  Gi/i  once  or 
twice  only  he  has  used  if  ;  and  once  he  uses  Gxwx  for  Gif,    Chaucer 


*  ThU  it  to  be  understood  with  certaia  limitations  not  necessary  to  be  now  men- 
tioned. 
s  See  Plutarch,  Why  £  I  was  engraved  upon  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Afollo. 
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{^mmooly  uBes  if  ;  but  sometimes  tbvb>»  tbf,  and  tf.  And  it  is  to 
be  obserred^  that  in  Chaucer,  and  other  old  writers,  the  verb  to  Give 
B>uSm  the  same  yariations  in  the  manner  of  writing  it,  however  used, 
whether  conjunctively  or  otherwise. 

*'  Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  Cor  to  ybvb."  ProL  to  Cant.  J'aleM. 

**  Lo  here  the  letters  selid  of  this  thing, 
That  X  mote  here  in  all  the  haste  I  may ; 
Ys¥B  ye  well  ought  unto  your  sonne  the  king, 
I  am  your  servant  both  by  night  and  day."  Man  i^Lawea  Tale. 

"This  gode  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaffs."  ProL  to  Cant,  Tale*. 

YxF  is  also  used  as  well  for  the  common  imperative  as  for  what  we 
call  the  conjunction. 

"  Your  vertue  is  so  grete  in  heven  above, 
That  ir  the  list  I,  shall  well  have  my  love, 
Thy  temple  shall  I  worship  evir  mo, 
And  on  thine  anlter,  where  I  ryde  or  go, 
I  well  don  saerifise,  and  firis  bete  ; 
And  Tar  ye  woll  nat  so  my  lady  swete. 
Then  pra^I  you  tomorrow  with  a  spere 
That  Arcite  do  me  through  the  herte  here  : 
Then  reke  I  not,  whan  I  have  lost  my  life. 
Though  Arcite  winnin  her  to  his  wife. 
This  is  th'  effect  and  ende  of  my  prayere ; 
Yep  me  my  lady,  bllssftil  lady  dere."  Chancer^  Knigkt'a  Tale, 

Gin  ^  is  often  used  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by  the  Scotch,  as 
we  use  IF  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal  propriety  and  as  little  cor- 
ruption :  for  Gin  is  no  other  than  the  participle  Given,  Gi'en,  Gi'n. 
(As  they  also  use  Gie  for  Give,  and  Gien  for  Given,  when  they  are  not 
used  conjunctively.)  And  hoc  data  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a 
sentence  with  da  hoc, 

Bven  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  in  the  same 
manner; 

As,-p-"  Gi*  me  your  hand  " 

"  I  have  Gin  it  him  well.'' 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any  one,  except  S. 
Johnson:  and  from  the  judicious  distinction  he  has  made  between 
Junius  and  Skinner,  J  am  persuaded  that  he  will  himself  be  the  first 
person  to  relinquish  his  own  conjecture. 

. I _         m  .---T  ~~      1 -  —  —     --  ^  ^         ^ 

*  Yeve  was  commonly  lued  in  England  instead  of  Cfitfe,  even  so  low  down  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     See  Henry  VIIih*8  Will. 

*  "  Gin,  G\f,  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Qif,  from  whence  the  word  If  is  made  per  aphm- 
resin  liters  O.    Q\f  from  the  verb  C7(/iin,  dsre ;  and  is  st  mack  ss  lhrt9n**'*Ratf9 

North  CifUHtry  Words. 
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UNLESS. 

Skinner  says, — **  Unless,  nisi,  praeter,  pneterquam,  q.  d.  vm-kn, 
i.  e.  uno  dempto  sen  excepto :  vel  potins  ab  Onlepanp  dimittere,  libenre, 
q.  d.  Hoc  dimisso,'* 

It  is  extraordinary,  after  his  judicious  derivation  of  if,  that  Skisser 
shoiild  be  at  a  loss  about  that  of  un2.x8s  :  especially  as  he  had  it  in  a 
manner  before  him :  for  Onlef ,  dhnitte,  \ns  surely  more  obvious  and 
immediate  than  Onlefeb,  dimisso.  As  for — One-less^  i.  e.  nno  denfU 
seu  excepto,  it  is  too  poor  to  deserve  notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  conjanctkn 
was  sometimes  written  oneies :  for  so  (amongst  others)  Robert  Home, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  writes  it  in  his  Antweare  to  Fekenham  touehage 
the  othe  of  the  supremacy. — 

"  I  coulde  not  choose,  okblbs  I  woulde  shewe  myselfe  overmudi 
unkinde  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take  penne  in  hande,  and  sluipe 
him  a  fill  and  plaine  answeare,  without  any  cuiiositie/' — Preface, 

And  this  way  of  spelling  it,  which  should  rather  have  directed 
Skinner  to  its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  nusleiil 
him  to  the  childish  conjecture  of  "  onc'less,  Uno  dempto/^ — ^But  in 
other  places  it  is  written  purely  onlbs. 

Thus,  in  the  same  book, 

"  The  election  of  the  Pope  made  by  the  clergie  and  people  in  those 
dues,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  oklbs  the  Emperour  or  his  lieutenant  W 
confirmed  the  same."    FoL  48. 

"  The  Pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  onlbs  he  bad 
first  licence  therto  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  63. 

**  No  prince,  no  not  the  Emperour  himselfe  should  be  present  in  the 
councell  with  the  cleargie,  onlbs  it  were  when  the  principall  pointes 
of  faith  were  treated  of."     Fol.  67. 

'*  He  Bweareth  the  Romaines,  that  they  shall  never  after  be  preEcnt 
at  the  election  of  any  Pope,  onlbs  they  be  compelled  thereunto  bj  the 
Emperour."     Fol.  71. 

"  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as  yon  on- 
truely  report,  onlbs  ye  will  thinke  he'  meant  the  order,  whan  he  named 
the  faction  of  the  Pharisees."     Fol.  111. 

It  is  likewise  sometimes  written — onlbssb  and  onblbssb. 

"  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate,  onlbssb  he  were  commended 
and  investured  bishop  of  the  kinge."     Fol.  59. 

"  And  further  to  eommaunde  the  newe  electe  Pope  to  forsake  that 
dignitie  unlawfully  come  by,  onlbssb  they  woulde  make  a  reasonaHe 
satisfaction."     Fol.  73. 

"  That  the  Pope  might  sende  into  his  dominions  no  Legate,  onlkssi 
the  kinge  should  sende  for  him."     Fol.  76. 
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"  What  man,  onlesss  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes,  will  say  that" 
&c.    Fol.  95. 

"  To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdiction,  neither  kuiges  nor  civil  ma- 
g^trates  may  take  uppon  him,  onlbssb  he  be  lawfully  called  there  unto." 
Fol.  105. 

"  That  from  hencefoorth  none  should  be  Pope,  onblbssb  he  were 
created  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperour."     Fol.  75. 

"  Ye  cannot  finde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them,  okb* 
LBSSB  it  be  of  a  bishoppe."     Fol.  113. 

In  the  same  manner,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  write  s  it  in  his 
"  Declaration  against  Joye  ■." 

"  No  man  commeth  to  me,  onlbssb  my  Father  draweth  hym."  Fol. 
29. 

"  Can  any  man  further  reply  to  this  carpenter,  oklbs  a  man  wolde 
saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after,  the  thefe  hymselfe."  Fol.  42. 
"  For  ye  fondely  improve  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande  and  be 
true,  ONLBSSB  in  teaching  ye  wyl  so  handel  the  matter,  as"  &c.  Fol.  54. 
"  We  cannot  love  God,  onlbs  he  prepareth  our  harte,  and  geve  us 
that  grace :  no  more  can  we  beleve  God,  onlbssb  he  giveth  us  the  gift 
of  belcfe."     Fol.  64. 

"  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commenly  barren,  onlbssb  it  con- 

ceyveth  of  the  male ;  so  is  concupyscence  barren  and  voyde  of  83mne, 

onlbssb  it  conceyve  of  man  the  agreymente  of  his  free  wyll."  Fol.  QQ. 

"  We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by  fayth, 

ONLBSSB  we  wolde  call  the  promisse  of  God,"  &c.     Fol.  68. 

"  Such  other  pevishe  words  as  men  be  encombred  to  heare,  onlbs 
they  wolde  make  Goddes  worde,  the  matter  of  the  Devylles  strife." 
FoL  88. 

**  Who  can  wake  out  of  synne,  without  God  call  him,  and  on- 
lbssb God  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyce  of  God  ?  How  is  any 
man,  bejnng  lame  with  synne,  able  to  take  up  his  couche  and  walke, 
ONLBSSB  God  sayeth,"  &c.     Fol.  95  ^. 


*  In  the  same  manner  Barnes  (on  the  occasion  of  whose  death  Gardiner  wrote  this 
Declaration)  mites  it  in  his  SuppHcatiou  to  K,  Henry  Vfll. 

"  I  shall  come  to  the  councell,  when  soever  I  bee  called,  onles  I  be  lawfully  let." 
p.  195. 

'  So  in  the  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  1413. 

"It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Christes  cote  without  seme  onlessE 
certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way.'* 

So  in  the  fVhetsione  of  Witte, 

"  I  see  moure  menne  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  nomber,  then  I  can  espie  wil- 
lyng  to  studie,  to  attain  the  benefites  of  it  Many  praise  it,  but  fewe  dooe  greatly 
practise  it,  onlesse  it  bee  for  the  yulgare  practice  concernyng  merchaundes  trade.'^ 
—The  Wheitione  of  WittCy  hy  Robert  Reeorde,  Phitician  /  1557.  (If  himself  say  true, 
the  first  author  concerning  Arithmetic  in  English :  **  The  first  venturer  in  these  dark* 
matters."    Preface.) 
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I  btt?6  here  given  you  all  the  inttancet  where  tins  oonjanctkm  is 
used  in  these  two  small  tmcts  I  have  quoted,  which  I  suppose  are 
something  more  than  sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  unless  yon  bad  as 
much  leisure  to  read  as  I  have  to  write. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  Onlef  used  in  the  An^k>* 
Saxon  as  we  use  Unle$9 ;  (though  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  it  was  so  used 
in  discourse)  but,  instead  of  it»  they  frequently  employ  n^tSe  or 
nemtSe  :  (which  is  evidently  the  imperative  n^  or  nem  of  nyman  or 
neman,  to  which  is  subjoined  %,  t.  e.  thai.)  And — ^falSt,  Tkkt 
awmf  that, — ^may  very  well  supply  the  place  of-^Onlef  QSt  expressed  or 
understood)  Dismiss  thai, 

Lbbi,  the  imperative  of  Lefan,  (which  has  the  same  meaning  as  On- 
lej-an)  is  likewise  used  sometimes  by  old  writers  instead  of  Unless,  As» 

'<  And  tbuB  I  am  constrenit,  als  nere  as  I  may, 
To  hald  his  Tene,  and  go  nane  uthir  way. 
Les  sum  historie,  subtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
Causis  me  mak  degressioun  sum  tyme.*'  G.  Donglas^  Prefaet, 

You  win  please  to  observe  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  cor* 
respondent  conjunction  to  Unless,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  languages  which  have  not  a  correspondent 
conjunction  to  it,  all  strongly  justify  my  derivation. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am  tempted  here  to 
observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr.  Harris  has  made  in  the  force  of  this 
word,  which  he  calls  an  "  adequate  preventive."  His  example  is,— 
''  Troy  will  be  taken,  unlbss  the  Palladium  be  preserved." — *'  That  is, 
(says  Mr.  Harris,)  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve  it.*' — ^According 
to  the  oracle,  so  indeed  it  might  be ;  but  the  word  unless  has  no  such 
force. 

Let  us  try  another  instance. 

"  England  will  be  enslaved,  uklb&s  the  House  of  Commons  continue 
a  part  of  the  le^slature." 

Now  I  ask, — Is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it  ?  We  who  live 
in  these  times  know  but  too  well  that  this  very  House  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious  and  (perhaps)  more  lasting  than 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Harris's  adequate  preveniwe^  uk- 
LBss,  will  not  save  us.  For  though  it  is  most  cruel  and  unnatural,  yet 
we  know  by  woful  experience  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mo- 
ther's milk,  which  Providence  appointed  for  its  nourishment ;  and  tiie 


"  Tet  is  it  not  accepted  at  a  like  flatte,  onlks  it  bee  referred  to  some  other  square 
nomber."— ^A€^^0tte  0/  WitU,  p.  54. 

I  It  ii  the  tame  imperatiYS  at  the  end  of  thoso  words  which  are  called  a4}«ctiveif 
Qcb  as  hoptktt,  motUmiets,  ftc.  i.  e.  dinna  hope,  ditmitt  motion^  ftc 
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libertiee  of  this  country  be  destroyed  by  that  rery  fmrt  of  tiie  legitla- 
tore  which  was  most  espeoially  appointed  for  their  security. 

EKE. 

Junius  says, — "  Eak,  etiam.  Goth.  A^K  A.-S.  6ac.  Al.  Auch, 
D.  Og.  B.  Ook,  Viderentur  esse  ex  inverso  xai,  sed  rectius  petas  ex 
proxime  sequenti  ^t\K,^tf  (Isl.  Auka)  A.-S.  6acan.  ecan.  lean.  Al. 
Auchon.  D.  Oge.  B.  Oecken,  Gacau  yero,  vel  Auchon,  sunt  ab  av£etv  vel 
ae(eiv,  addere,  adjicere,  augere." 

Skinner  says,-*-"  Eks,  ab  A.-S.  €ac,  Iieac.  Belg.  Oock.  Teut.  Auch, 
Pr.  Th.  Ouch,  D.  Oc.  Etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeda  to  the  verb, 

"  To  Eke,  ab  A.-S.  6acan.  Deican.  lecan,  augere,  adjicere.  Fr«  Jun. 
suo  more,  deflectit  a  Or.  av^eii'.  Mallem  ab  6ac,  iteruni,  quod  vide  : 
Quod  enim  augetur,  secundum  partes  suas  quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  usual  superiority  of 
judgement  over  Junius :  and  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  chuse 
here  to  derive  the  verb  Gacan  from  the  conjunction  €ac,  (that  is,  from 
its  own  imperative)  rather  than  the  conjunction  (that  is,  the  impera- 
tive) from  the  verb.  His  judgement  was  more  awake  when  he  derived 
IF  or  OIF  from  Cipan  ;  and  not  Iiipan  from  Cif  :  which  yet,  according 
to  his  present  method,  he  should  have  done. 

YET.     STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  tbt  and  still  here  together;  because  (like 
If  and  An)  they  may  be  nsed  mutually  for  each  other  without  any  al- 
teration  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentences :  a  circumstance  which 
(though  not  so  obviously  as  in  these  instances)  happens  likewise  to 
some  other  of  the  conjunctions ;  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual  interchange 
will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  :  For  txt  (which  ia  nothing  but  the 
imperative  Ilet  or  Ii^,  of  Iletan  or  Dyran,  obtinere),  and  still 
(which  is  only  the  imperative  8tell  or  8ceaU,  of  Scellan  or  Scealhan, 
ponere)  may  very  well  supply  each  other's  place,  and  be  indifferently 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others  have  given,  and 
leave  you  to  determine  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says — •*  En,  adhuc,  tbt."  Junius  says, — "  Yet, 
adhuc,  A.-S.  ^yt.  Cymrseis  etwa,  etto,  significat  adhuc,  etiam,  iterum  .* 
ex  en  vel  avdis,'* 

Skinner  says, — "  Yet,  ab  A.-S.  Iiet,  Ceta,  adhuc,  modo.  Teut.  Jetzt, 
jam,  mox." 

Skinner  says,-*"  Still,  assidue,  indesinenter,  inc999anier.    Nesdo 
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an  ab  A.-8.  TiD,  addito  taatum  aibilo :  vel  a  noatro,  et  credo 
A.-S.  AS,  Mi,  tinU,  (Ucet  apud  Sonmenun  aon  ooc«iittt)«  et  codem  TiL 
usque,  q.  d.  Usque,  eodem  modo." 

BLSB. 

This  word  blbb,  fbnnerly  written  Attes,  Afys,  Afyse,  BUes,  Slhu, 
Slits,  Els,  and  now  Else;  i»,  as  I  have  said^  no  other  than  TOej-or 
TSlff,  the  imperatiye  of  ^ejun  or  TQypin,  dimittere. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  toL  i.  (without  bdj 
authority,  and  in  spite  of  the  context,  which  evidently  demands  klu 
and  will  not  admit  of  also)  has  explained  allks  in  the  following  pas- 
sage by  ALSO. 

«  The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halle : 
He  lent  his  messagera  faite  withalle, 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  aayde,  how  so  hit  ever  bifalle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
And  ALLE8  I  Bwere  withouten  fayle 
I  schull  hire  winnen  in  pleyn  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,"  &c.  £d.  Sto.  vol.  ii.  p.  24« 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently, — "  Grive  me  your  daagiiter, 
BLSB  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say,-—''  Give  me  your  daughter, 
ALSO  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  for  the  sake  of  censuring  Mr.  Warton,  but 
to  give  you  one  of  the  most  recent  instances,  as  I  suppose,  of  allss 
used  for  blsb  in  English. 

Junius  says, — "  Elsb,  aliter,  alias,  alioqui.  A.-S.  611ef.  Al.  AIUs, 
D.  Ellersr 

Skinner  says, — "  Elsb  ab  A.-S.  €llef,  alias,  alioquin.  Minshew  et 
Dr.  Th.  H.  putant  esse  contractum  a  Lat.  alias,  vel  Gb*.  aXXj^v ;  nee 
aine  verisimilitudine." 

S.  Johnson  says, — "  Elsb,  pronoun,  (€llef  Saxon)  other ;  one  be- 
tiides.  It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things."  He  says  again — 
"' Elsb,  adverb.    1.  Otherwise.    2.  Besides ;  except  that  mentioned. '* 

THOUGH. 

Tho'  or  THOUGH  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more  purely  pronounce  it, 
THAT,  thauf,  and  thop  ;  and  the  Scotch  who  retain  in  their  pronun- 
ciation the  guttural  termination,)  is  the  imperative  Daf  or  1^432  of  the 
verb  Dapan  or  Dapjan  S  concedere,  permittere,  assentire,  conaentire. 


■  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  there  were  originaUy  two  ways  of  writing  the  Terb,  witk 
the  sspirate  O  or  without  it ;  so  there  still  continue  the  twp  nine  difi^ent  ways  of 
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And  Daps  becomes  Tkaug  and  Though  (and  T%&eh,  as  G.  Douglas  and 
other  Scotch  autibors  write  it)  hy  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at 
least  as  easy,  as  that  of  Hawk  from  hapuc. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmatbn  of  this  etptkology,  that  antiently 
they  often  used  Algi/e,  Algyff,  Allgyf,  and  Alghe,  instead  of  althouoh. 
As, 

"  With  bevy  chere,  with  dolorous  hart  and  mynd, 
Eche  man  may  sorrow  in  his  inward  thought 
Tbys  Lords  deathj  whose  pere  is  hard  to  fynd 
Alloyp  Englond  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught."  Skeiion, 

Skinner  says, — "  Though,  ab  A.-S.  Deah.  Belg.  Doeh.  Belg.  and 
Teut.  Doch,  tamen,  etsi,  quamvis." 

Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunctive*of  sentences,  it  is  constantly 
used  (especially  by  children,  and  in  low  discourse,)  not  only  between, 
but  at  the  end  of  sentences.     As, 

"  Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with  velvet  and 
good  clothes  ?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifferent  good  clothes  e're  now 
himself." 

"Boy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the  best 
thing  about  him,  though.  He  wiU  have  somewhat  beside,  either  of 
humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him  a  man,  though  he 
went  naked." 

What  sentences  are  here  connected  by  the  prior  TQoaoR  ? 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in  view,  when 
he  spoke  of  conjunctions  as  marking  some  "  stands,  turns,  limitations, 
and  exceptions  of  the  mind."  And  it  was  the  corrupt  use  of  this  one 
word  (but)  in  modem  English,  for  two  words  (bot  and  but)  originally 
(in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very  different  in  signification,  though  (by  re* 
peated  abbreviation  and  corruption)  approaching  in  sound,  which 
chiefly  misled  him. 

"  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our 
language  ;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunction,  and  that  it 
answers  sbd  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French  S  thinks  he  has  sufficiently 
explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate  several  relations  the  mind 
gives  to  the  several  propositions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by 
this  monosyllable. 

writing  the  remaining  part  of  this  same  verb  7*Ao,  or  Though,  with  the  aspirate  O  or 
without  it. 

'  It  does  not  answer  to  ted  in  Latin,  or  matt  in  French ;  except  only  when  it  is  used 
for  EOT.  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  any  language  answer  to  our  English  but  :  because 
a  similar  corruption  in  the  same  iosiance  has  not  happened  in  any  other  language. 

2  z 
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Fin^i*-'  But  to  aay  no 

''  Here  it  intimati^t  a  stop  of  the  miiid,  in  tiie  oonne  it  wu  foiog. 
before  it  came  to  the  end  o[  it. 

''  Secondly, — '  I  taw  but  two  plants :' 

"  Here  it  shows,  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  ^iHiat  is  esfnmi 
with  a  negation  of  aU  other. 

"  Thirdly, — 'You  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  Ood  wonld  faring  joa  to 
the  true  religion :' 

<<  Fourthly, — '  But  that  he  would  oonfinn  you  in  your  own.' 

*'  The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  suppodtion  in  the  niDd  d 
something  otherwise  than  it  should  be :  the  latter  shews,  that  the 
mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and  what  goes  bdoic  it 

"  i^lfthly^— '  All  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  la  an  animaL' 

"  Here  it  signifies  little  move»  but  that  the  latter  pn^NisidaB  it 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

''  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other  ngmii' 
cations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my  buMness  to  ^'mw^iwu*  it  in  iti  foD 
latitude,  and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found ;  which  if  oot 
should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made  use  d,  it 
would  desenre  the  title  of  diaerttwe  which  grammarians  give  to  it 

"  But  I  intend  not'  here  a  foil  crplication  d[  this  sort  of  sjgns.  Ike 
instances  I  haye  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
their  use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  <»ntemplslion  of 
sereral  actions  of  our  minds  in  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  w 
to  intimate  to  others  by  these  particles,  «ome  whereof  constantly,  ao«i 
others  in  certain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  tdiole  sentence  cod- 
tained  in  them/' 

Now  aU  these  difficulties  are  very  easily  to  be  removed  widKmt  any 
effort  of  the  understanding ;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  do  not  mticli 
wonder  that  Mr.  Locke  missed  the  explanation :  for  he  dug  too  deep 
for  it.  But  that  the  etymologists  (who  only  just  turn  up  the  snifue) 
should  miss  it,  does  indeed  astonish  me.  It  seems  to  me  ifflposdbk 
that  any  man  who  reads  only  the  most  oonmion  of  our  old  Bn^iah  ao- 
thors  should  fiul  to  observe  it. 

Oawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  confounds  Uie  tvo 
words  and  uses  them  improperly,  does  yet  (without  being  hlmieif 


'  *'  Efsentiam  finemqnc  co^juDctionum  Mtif  apte  expUcatmn  pnto :  none  cane 
origincm  materiamque  videamus.     Neque  vero  SigiUatim  perciurrere  omnc*  im  Jni»t 


ett."— -/.  C.  SeaUger, 

The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  grammatisti,  sfamiBariana  or  philosapbu). 
though  they  dare  not  hatard  the  assertion,  yet  they  would  all  have  us  uoderstao^ 
that  they  can  do  it ;  but  iiofi  in  animo  est.    And  it  has  neter  been  done. 
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aware  of  the  distinction,  and  from  the  mere  force  of  customary  speech) 
abound  with  so  many  instances  and  so  contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  one 
should  think,  the  most  inattentive  reader. 

"  BoT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 
But  spot  or  fait  condigne  eteme  roeroorie."  Preface, 

"  Box  gif  this  ilk  statew  standis  here  wrocht. 
War  with  zour  handis  into  the  cietie  hrocht, 
Than  schew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Asia 
But  ony  ohstakill  in  fell  hattel  suld  ga."  Book  2. 

"  This  chance  is  not  but  Goddis  willis  went, 
Nor  is  it  not  leful  thyng,  quod  sche, 
Fra  hyne  Creusa  thou  turs  away  with  the ; 
Nor  the  hie  Govemoiire  of  the  hevin  ahove  is 
Will  suffer  it  so  to  he,  bot  the  hehuff  is 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile, 
And  over  tlie  hraid  sey  sayl  furth  mony  a  myle. 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 
Quhare  with  soft  coursis  Tyhris  of  Lidia 
Rynnys  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  stout ; 
Thare  is  gret  suhstance  ordenit  the  but  dout."  Book  2. 

" '  Bot  gif  the  Fatis,  but  pleid, 

At  my  plesure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid."  Book  4. 

((  Bot  sen  Apollo  clepit  Gxyneus, 
Grete  Italie  to  seik  commandis  us, 
To  Italie  eik  Oraclis  of  Licia 
Admonist  us  but  mare  delay  to  ga."  Book  4. 

"  Thou  wyth  thir  harmes  overchaigit  me  also, 
Quhen  I  fell  fyrst  into  this  rage,  quod  sche, 
BoT  so  to  do  my  teris  constrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefull,  alace,  but  cumpany. 
To  me  BUT  cryme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly."  Book  4. 

'*  The  tothir  answered,  nouthir  for  drede  nor  hoist. 
The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoure  went  away  is, 
Bot  certanly  the  daait  blude  now  on  dayis 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age, 
The  cald  body  has  mynyst  my  curage : 
BoT  war  I  now  as^umquhile  it  has  bene. 
Zing  as  zone  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene, 
Ze  had  I  now  sic  zoutheid,  traistis  me, 
But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be."  Book  6. 

**  The  prince  Eneas  than  seand  this  dout, 
No  langar  sufBr  wald  sic  wraith  precede. 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  sprede ; 
BoT  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay."  Book  5. 

2z2 
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it 


In  nowmer  war  tfasy  but  ane  few  matte, 

BoT  thay  war  quyk,  and  valseant  in  meile/'  Book  5. 

Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  IVoian  Enee, 
Of  thy  bedifl  nor  prayerit»  quod  iche ; 
For  BOT  thou  do,  thir  grete  durria,  but  dred. 
And  grialie  settit  aall  never  warp  on  lyred.*' 


"  How  grete  apperance  Is  in  him,  but  dout, 
Till  be  of  proues,  and  ane  vailxeant  knycht : 
BoT  ane  blak  lop  of  mytt  all  dirk  as  nycht 
W3rth  drery  schaddow  bylappis  his  hede."  Book  £. 

"  BoT  ten  that  Virgil  standis  but  compare."  Prol.  to  Book  9. 

**  Qnhiddir  gif  the  Goddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 
Movis  in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtfiil  fire. 
Or  gif  that  evevy  mannia  schrewit  desyre 
Be  as  his  God  and  Genius  in  that  place, 
I  wat  nerer  how  it  standis,  b'ot  this  lang  space 
My  mynd  movis  to  me,  here  as  I  stand, 
Batel  or  sum  grete  thyng  to  tak  on  hand : 
I  knaw  not  to  quhat  purpois  it  is  drest, 
BoT  he  na  way  may  I  tak  eis  nor  rest. 
Behaldis  thou  not  so  surelie  but  aflray 
Zone  Rutulianis  haldis  thaym  glaid  and  gay  ?*'  Book  9. 

«  BoT  lo,  as  thay  thus  wounderit  in  efiray. 
This  ilk  Nisus,  wourthin  proude  and  gay, 
And  haldare  of  his  chance  sa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  uthir  takill  assayit  he  anone : 
And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  but  remede/'  Book  9. 

"  »  BoT  the  tothir  but  sere, 

Bure  at  him  mychtely  wyth  ane  lang  spere."  Book  10. 

**  BoT  the  Troiane  Baroun  unahasitilie 
Na  wourdis  preisis  to  render  him  agane ; 
BoT  at  his  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane 
That  hit  Lucagus,  quilk  fra  he  felt  the  dynf. 
The  schaft  hinging  into  his  schelld,  but  stynt. 
Bad  drive  his  liors  and  chare  al  fordwert  streicht "  Book  10. 

<'  BoT  quhat  awalis  hargane  or  Strang  melle 
Syne  zeild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  quhy."  Prol.  to  Book  11.     ' 

'<  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say, 
Bot  athir  towart  uthir  tumis  but  mare. 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  stare.'*  Book  11. 

*'  Bot  now  I  se  that  zoung  man  haist  but  fale, 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fttis  inequale,*'  Book  12. 
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^'  Quhare  sooe  foregaddeiit  all  the  Troyane  army 
And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  iMiidt 
BoT  nowtbir  scheild  nor  wappinis  down  tbay  laid."  Book  12. 

The  gloasarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  explaining  bot  by 

BUT. 

The  glossarist  to  Urry's  edition  of  Chaucer  says, — ^bot  for  but  is 
''  a  form  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Chaucer  to  denote  the  greater 
certainty  of  a  thing."— This  is  a  most  inexcusable  assertion :  for,  I  be- 
lieve, the  place  cited  in  the  Glossary  is  the  only  instance  (in  this  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer)  where  bot  is  used;  and  there  h»  not  the  smallest 
shadow  of  reason  for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  fieivour  of  this  un« 
satisfiictory  assertion:  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  fact  had  been  so; 
because  it  contains  no  explanation ;  for  why  should  bot  denote  greater 
certainty? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Grawin  Douglas's  Ian- 
g^uage  (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found),  though  written  about  a 
century  after,  must  yet  be  esteemed  more  antient  than  Chaucer's  :  even 
as  at  this  day  the  present  English  speech  in  Scotland  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, more  antient  than  that  spoken  in  England  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeths  So  Mer.  Casaubon,  (de  Vet,  Ling,  Ang,) 
says  of  his  time, — "  Scotica  lingua  Anglic4  hodiemft  purior."-^Where» 
by  purior,  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (chap.  8.)  says, — "  Scoti 
in  multis  Saxonizantes," 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Jonson  says  of  Shake- 
speare) "  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  idolatry ;"  in  the  five  instances 
which  he  has  given  for  five  different  meanings  of  the  word  but,  there 
are  indeed  only  two  different  meanings^ :  nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined 
he  could,  have  added  any  other  significations  of  this  particle,  but  what 
are  to  be  found  in  bot  and  but  as  I  have  explained  them'. 


^  This  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary  if  you  reason  directly  contrary  to  Lord 
Monboddo  on  this  subject ;  by  doing  which  you  will  generally  be  right  as  well  in  this  as 
in  almost  every  thing  else  which  he  has  advanced. 

'  **YovL  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown 
in  i  or  else  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  inspiration.  But,  but  that  another 
divine  inspiration  moved  the  beholders  to  believe  that  she  did  therein  a  noble  act,  this 
act  of  hers  might  have  been  calumniated,"  &c. — Donm**  Bia9ayaro«,  part  2.  distinct 
5.  sect.  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  exceedingly  awkward,  but  is  used  in  both  its  mean- 
ings close  to  each  other :  and  the  impropriety  of  the  corruption  appears  therefore  in  its 
most  offensive  point  of  view.  A  careful  author  would  avoid  this,  by  placing  these  two 
BUTB  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the  sentence,  or  by  changing  one  of  them  for 
some  other  equivalent  word.  Whereas  liad  the  corruption  not  taken  place,  he  might 
without  any  inelegance  (in  thu  respect)  have  kept  the  construction  of  the  sentence  as 
it  now  stands:  for  nothing  would  have  offended  us,  had  it  run  thus, — **Botf  butan 
that  another  divine  inspiration  moved  the  beholders,*'  &c. 

*  8.  Johnson,  in  bis  Dictionary,  haa  numbered  up  eighteen  different  significations 
(as  he  imagines)  of  but  ;  which  however  are  all  reducible  to  Bot,  and  Be-utan, 
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But,  in  the  fint,  third,  famrth,  and  /i/tk  inatanoes,  is  oom^tiy  pot 
for  BOT»  the  imperatiTe  of  Botan : 

In  the  seeand  instance  only  it  ia  put  for  Bote,  or  Bncan,  or  Be-uran^ 

In  the  firtt  instance, — "  To  aay  no  more/'  ia  a  mere  paieni^ienfi: 
and  Mr.  Locke  haa  nnwarily  attributed  to  but,  the  meaning  ncmtainwi 
in  the  parentheaia :  for  auppoae  tlie  instance  had  been  tliiB,— *'  Birr,  to 
proceed."  Or  this,— "  but,  to  go  fairiy  thro' tiiia  mmtter.'*  Ortlna^ 
'*  BUT,  not  to  stop." 

Does  BUT  in  any  of  these  instancea  intimate  a  stop  of  the  mind  in  tiie 
coursa  it  waa  going  ?  The  truth  is,  that  but  itself  is  the  fbitiiest  of 
aay  word  in  the  language  £rom  "intimating  a  stop."  On  the  con- 
trary it  always  intimates  something  mobbS  something  to  ftiUow :  (ai 
indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance  of  Mr.  Locke's ;  though  we  know 
not  what  that  something  is,  because  the  sentence  is  not  completed). 
And  therefore  whenever  any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with 
BUT,  the  question  always  follows — but  what } — 

So  that  Shakespeare  apeaks  most  truly  as  well  as  poetically,  wlienhe 
giyea  an  account  of  but,  very  different  from  Uiia  of  Mr.  Locke  i 

'*  M0$$>  Madami  he's  well. 
CUo.   Well  said. 
Jlfeiff.  And  friends  with  Cssar. 
CUo,  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 
JiieMt,  Csssar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 
Cleo,   Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Meu,  But— YET — Madam, — 
CUo.  I  do  not  like  but — ^tbt. — It  does  allay 

The  good  precedent.    Fie  upon  but, — yet. — 

But— YET — iM  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrous  malefaetor.'*  AnlkoHf  amd  CUoptOm^  act  2.  sc.  5. 


1  "  I  saw  BUT  two  plsnti." 
Not  or  Nt  ia  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  formerly  to  be  always  inaerted, 
as  it  frequently  is  still. 

So  Chaucer—*'!  ne  usurpe  not  to  have  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  myne 
cngln.  I  n'ame  but  a  leude  compilatour  of  the  laboure  of  old  astrologiens,  and  have 
it  translated  in  myn  Englishe.  And  with  this  swerde  shall  I  sleene  eDvy.'*— >/alrs- 
duction  to  Conehtsi<m$  of  the  Attrolabie. 

We  should  now  say-^'*  I  am  6«<  a  leude  compilatour,"  frc. 

*  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  sereral  other  dead  ami 
liTing  languages,  the  Tery  word  more  is  used  for  this  coi^unction  but. 

The  French  language  anciently  used  mais  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  the  coi^oac- 
tion  rnaUi  but  also  as  they  now  use  pltu, 
T  puis  je  nudt  t 
Je  n'en  puis  mait, 
are  still  In  use  among  the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expressions  it  memns  Mere.  So 
Henri  Estiene  uses  it  ;^ 

"  Sont  si  bien  acconstnmei  A  eeste  syneope,  ou  pluttost  apocope,  qu'ili  en  font  qnci- 
quesfbis  autant  anx  dissylables,  qui  n'en  peuTent  mtdtJ'-^H.  B,  de  la  Prietikmet  db 
Langage  FranqoUt  p.  18. 

"  Mait  Yient  de  magU  (j'entens  mait  pour  d'avantagey^-^Jbid,  p.  ISl. 
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where  you  may  obeenre  that  tvt  (thoQ^  need  elegantly  here,  to  mark 
more  strongly  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker)  in  merely  superflnous  to 
the  sense ;  as  it  is  always  when  used  after  bot  :  for  either  bot  or  tbt 
alone  (and  especially  bot)  has  the  very  same  effect,  and  will  always  be 
fbnnd  to  allay  equally  the  Good,  or  the  Bad^,  precedent ;  by  something 
more^  that  foUows.  For  Botan  means — to  boot^,  i.  e.  to  superadd^,  to 
supply,  to  substitute,  to  compensate  with,  to  remedy  with,  to  make 
amends  with,  to  add  something  mobb  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  something  else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  and  foarth  instances,  (taken  ficom  Chilling- 
worth)  *.  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to  but,  a  meaning  which  can  only 
be  collected  from  the  words  which  follow  it. 


'  "Sp€ed.  Item,  she  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  but  more 
wealth  than  fiinlts. 

Lafau  Stop  there*  She  wat  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

Laun,  What 's  next ! 

Speed,  And  more  ftuiti  than  hain. 

XavM.  That's  monstrous !  Oh  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  But  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun,  Why  that  word  makes  the  £ftults  gracious." 

Here  the  word  but  allays  the  had  precedent ;  for  which,  without  any  shifting  of  its 
own  intrinsic  signification,  it  is  as  well  qualified  as  to  allay  the  good* 

3  So  Tasso, — 

'•Am, Oh, che  mi  did ? 

Silm  m'attende,  ignuda,  e  lola  ?    Tir,  Sola, 
Se  non  quanto  ▼*  h  Dafoe,  ch'  h  per  noL 
Atn,  Ignuda  ella  m'  aspetta!     TUr.  Ignuda:  ma^- 
Am.  Oimd,  che  ma  7  Tu  Ud ;  tu  m'  ucddL"      AnUMOf  att.  2.  sc.  8. 
where  the  difference  of  the  construction  in  tlie  English  and  the  Italian  is  worth  obser- 
ving; and  the  reason  evident,  why  in  the  question  consequent  to  the  cof^nnction,  wkai 
is  placed  qfter  the  one,  but  before  the  other. 

Boot  what  /  )  5  What  more  t 

Butwhatf  (  ICheMal 

*  S.  Johnson,  and  others,  have  mistaken  the  expression— 7*o  Boot^'(wh\ch  still  re- 
mains in  our  language)  for  a  substantive ;  which  is  indeed  the  infinitive  of  the  same 
verb  of  which  the  conjunction  is  the  imperative. 

*  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  address  you  on  this  subject  But 
a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  appear  that  you  are  equally  blameable  for 
an  omission  of  duty  here  also." 

This  may  be  supposed  an  abbreviation  of  construction,  for  "  But  indulge  me  with  a 
moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will/*  &c. ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  supposition. 

*  Knott  had  said, — "  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  errour  to  say,  the  Scripture 
alone  is  not  judge  of  controversies,  seeing  (notwithstanding  this  our  belief)  we  use  for 
interpreting  of  Scripture,  all  the  means  which  they  prescribe ;  as  prayer,  conferring  of 
places,  consulting  the  originals,"  &c. 

To  which  Chillingworth  replies, 

"  You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true  religion,  BUT  that  he 
would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You  confer  places,  but  it  is  that  you  may  confirm, 
or  colour  over  with  plausible  disguises  your  erroneous  doctrines ;  not  that  you  may 
judge  of  them,  and  forsake  them,  if  there  be  reason  for  it.  You  consult  the  originals, 
BUT  you  regard  them  not  when  they  make  against  your  doctrine  or  translation." 
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ButMr.  Locke  says,—-"  If  it  were  hb  bttnaeae  to  exeieine  it(Bi}T)m  its 
full  latitude:"— —Aodtl^t  he — "  intends  not  hexe  a  lull  explication  of  tlus 
sort  of  signa." — And  yet  he  adds,  that — "  the  instinoen  he  has  giien  in 
this  one  (but)  may  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of 
our  minds  in  discouiaing  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others 
by  these  particles."  And  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Mfioiis,  or, 
as  he  before  termed  them,  thovohts  of  our  minds,  for  which,  he  Ims 
said,  we  have  "  either  none  or  yery  deficient  names." 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (which  in  truth  it  is  not,)  it  was  surely,  for 
that  reas<Mi,  most  especially  the  business  of  an  Essay  on  Human  l/adler- 
sttmding  to  examine  these  signs  in  their  full  latitude ;  and  to  give  a  foil 
explication  of  them.  Instead  of  which,  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere, 
has  Mr.  Locke  given  amy  explication  whatever. 

Though  I  have  said  much,  I  shall  also  omit  much  which  might  be 
added  in  support  of  this  double  etymology  of  but  :  nor  should  I  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  it  but  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Locke ;  whose  opinions 
in  any  matter  are  not  slightly  to  be  rejected,  nor  can  they  be  modestly 
controverted  without  very  strong  arguments. 

None  of  the  etymologists  have  been  aware  of  diis  corrupt  use  of  ose 
word  for  ftro>. 


In  all  these  places,  but  (t.  t.  bot,  or  as  we  now  pronounce  that  Terb,  Boot)  only 
directs  something  to  be  added  or  supplied  in  order  to  make  up  some  deficiency  in 
Knott's  expressions  of  "prayer,  conferring  of  places,"  Sec.  And  so  far  indeed  as  as 
omission  of  something  is  improper,  but  (by  ordering  its  insertion)  may  be  said  to 
"  intimate  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  of  something  otherwise  than  it 
should  be."  But  that  intimation  is  only,  as  you  see,  by  consequence ;  and  not  by  the 
intrinsic  signification  of  the  word  but. 

*  Nor  have  etymologists  been  any  more  aware  of  the  meaning  or  true  deriTation  e£ 
the  words  corresponding  with  but  in  other  languages.  Vossius  derives  the  Latin  con- 
junction AT  from  arot ;  and  ast  from  at,  **  inserto  s."  (But  how  or  why  s  happens 
to  be  inserted,  he  does  not  say.)  Now  to  what  purpose  is  such  sort  of  etyviolo^  ? 
Suppose  it  was  derived  from  this  doubtful  word  arat, — what  intelligence  does  tliis 
give  us  7  Why  not  as  well  stop  at  the  Latin  word  at,  as  at  the  Greek  word  aras  f 
Is  it  not  such  sort  of  trifling  etymology  (for  I  will  not  give  even  that  name  to  wb«t  is 
said  by  Scaliger  and  Nunnesius  concerning  bed)  which  has  brought  all  etymological 
inquiry  into  disgrace  7 

Vossius  is  indeed  a  great  authority ;  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to  Justify  an  uselesf 
coi\jecture  but  a  similarity  of  sound,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  opposing  an  appeax- 
ance  of  reason  to  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  corruption  in  words  to  derive  ast  from 
AT.  Words  do  not  gain,  but  lose  letters  in  their  progress :  nor  has  unaccountable  ac- 
cident any  share  in  their  corruption ;  there  is  always  a  good  reason  to  be  given  for 
every  change  they  receive :  and,  by  a  good  reason,  I  do  not  mean  those  cabalistical 
word«,  Metathesis,  Epenthe&ls,  &c,  by  which  etymologists  work  such  miracles  ;  but  at 
least  a  probable  or  anatomical  reason  for  those  not  arbitrary  operations. 

Adnt,  Aditt  A$U  At. 
J  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  for  the  above  derivation,  by  any  one  who  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the  words  (corresponding  with  But)  of  any  language 
to  their  source :  though  they  should  not  all  be  qaite  to  obvioua  as  the  French 
the  lulian  Jtfa,  the  Spanish  Mat,  or  the  Dutch  Moor, 
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%  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modem  but  in  oontemplatioD« 
has  sought  for  its  derivation  in  the  Latin  imperative  Fuia. 

Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  tiie  other  half ;  which  be  calls  its 

And  Skinner,  willing  to  embrace  them  hotb,  found  no  better  method 
to  reconcile  two  contradictory  meanings,  than  to  say  hardily  that  the 
transition  from  one^  to  the  other*  was — "  lbvi  flbxv  !" 

Junius  says — "but,  Chaucero  t.  c.  v.  194.  bis  poaitum  pro  Svm, 
Primus  locus  eat  in  summo  columnae — '  but  temperaunce  in  tene/— 
Alter  eat  in  colnmnsB  medio ; 

'  This  golden  carte  with  firy  beme a  bright 
Four  yoked  atedes,  ftiU  different  of  hew, 
But  boite  or  tiring  through  the  apherea  drew.' 

ubi,  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram :  quod  iterum 
delevi,  cum  (sub  finem  ejusdem  poematis)  incidissem  in  hunc  locum ; 

'  But  mete  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  corner  of  the  hous  alone.' 

atque  adeo  ezinde  qnoque  observare  coepi  frequentissimam  esse  banc 
particulae  acceptionem.  In  i£neide  quoque  Scotic^  passim  occurrunt,— 
'  BUT  spot  or  fait.'  3.  58. — '  but  ony  indigence.'  4.  20. — '  but  sentence 
or  ingyne/  5.  41. — 'principall  poet  but  pere.'  9,  19. — atque  ita  porro. 
But  videtur  dictum  quasi  Be-ut,  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without  :  unde 
quoque,  hujus  derivationis  intuitu,  praesens  hujus  particulae  acceptio 
videbitur  ostendere  banc  esse  primariam  ejus  significationem." 

The  extreme  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  Junius,  in  this  article,  is 
wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment. 

Skinner  says, — "  but,  ut  ubi  dicimus — None  but  he ; — ab  A.-S.  Bute, 

Butan,  prater,  nisi,  sine :   Hinc,  leyi  flbxu,  postea  coepit,  loco  anti- 

qui  Anglo- Saxonici  iSc,  Bed,  designare.   Bute  autem  et  Butan  tandem 

deflect!  possunt  a  praep.  be,  circa,  vel  beon,  esse,  et  ute  vel  utan, 

foris." 

WITHOUT. 

Bui  (as  distinguished  from  Bot)  and  without  have  both  exactly  the 
same  meaning ;  that  is,  in  modem  English,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Be'Out. 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indifferently  either  as  conjunc- 
tions or  prepositions.  But  later  writers,  having  adopted  the  false  notions 
and  distinctions  of  language  maintained  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
marians, have  successively  endeavoured  to  make  the  English  language 


'  Id  est,  a  directSon  to  leave  out  something. 
<  Id  est,  a  direction  to  superadd  lomething. 
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confonn  more  and  more  to  the  same  rules.  Aecordiiigly  wimovt,  in 
approved  modem  speech,  is  now  entirely  oon£ned  to  the  office  of  a  Pre- 
position^; and  BUT  is  generally  (though  not  always)  used  as  a  Con- 
junction. In  the  same  manner  as  Nisi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  diatribnfeed; 
which  do  both  likewise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with  no  other  difioenGe 
than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes,  and  in  the  other  it 
follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  wys,^^'*  without,  ab  A.-S.  witSueaa,  extnu" 

S.  Johnson  makes  it  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  and  a  conjiiiietiaB; 
and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  sap,—"  wiTHomr,  Gonjimct 
Unless ;  if  not ;  except. — Not  in  we." 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as  those  of  but  (fipom 
Butan). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  imperative  pjp9-utan,  from  the  An^o-SazoD 
and  Gothic  verb  PeopSan,  VA'K^A^  *  which  in  the  Anc^-Saxsm 
language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  Beon,  esse. 

AND. 

M.  Casaubon  supposes  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Gbeek  ciro, 
postea. 

Skinner  says — ^"Nescio  an  a  Lat.  addere,  q.  d.  Add;  interjecta  per 
epenthesin  k,  ut  in  render,  a  reddendo." 

Lye  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  eri,  adhuc,  prteteree, 
etiam,  quinetiam,  insuper. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation,  which,  I  believe,  will  alone  stand 
examination. 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon  trust,  how 
willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how  confidently  they  repeat  after 
others,  fialse  explanations  of  what  they  do  not  understand. — Conjunc* 
tions,  it  seems,  are  to  have  their  denomination  and  definition  from  the 
use  to  which  they  are  applied :  per  accidens,  essentiom.  Prepodtioxis 
connect  words ;  but — "  the  Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together 
sentences ;  so  as  out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  Thus—'  You  and 
/,  AND  Peter,  rode  to  London,'  is  one  sentence  made  up  of  three,"  &c. 

Well !  So  isx  matters  seem  to  go  on  very  smoothly.    It  is, 

"  You  rode,  I  rode,  Peter  rode." 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some  others  which  are 
full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  so  convenient. 


*  It  is  however  used  as  a  conjunction  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Home's  Triai,  p.  56. 
**  It  cannot  be  read,  without  the  Attorney-General  oonienU  to  it." 

And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Earfs  authority  may  be  safely  quoted  for  any  thing,  it 
must  be  for  words.  It  U  so  unaound  In  matter  of  law,  that  It  is  frequently  rejc^ed 
even  by  kimse{f. 
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Tmo  AND  Two  are  fmtr. 

ABm^dBCandCD  form  a  trioMgU. 

Jokn  AVD  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 
Does  AB  fona  a  triangle,  B  G  fonn  a  triangle  ?  &c. — Ib  John  a  conple  ? 
Is  Jane  a  couple  ? — ^Are  two,  four  ? 

If  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am  afraid  that  an  d 
in  such  instances,  will  appear  to  be  no  more  a  conjunction,  (that  is,  a 
connecter  of  sentences)  than  I%oagh,  in  the  instance  I  hare  given  under 
that  word ;  or  than  But,  in  Mr.  Locke's  second  instance ;  or  than  Else, 
when  called  by  S.  Johnson  a  Pronoun ;  or  than  Since,  when  used  for 
Siihence  or  for  Sine,  In  short  I  am  afraid  that  the  grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  conjunction  left :  for  I  apprehend  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  words  which  they  call  conjunctions,  which  is  not 
sometimes  used  (and  that  very  properly)  without  connecting  sentences. 

LEST. 

Junius  only  says — " Lbst,  least,  minimus,  y.  little"  Under  Least, 
he  says — "  Lbast,  lest,  minimus.  Contractum  est  ex  eXaxitrros,  v.  little, 
parvus."  And  under  Little,  to  which  he  refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Skinner  says — "  Lbst,  ab  A.-S.  Lsef,  minus,  q.  d.  quo  minus  hoc  fiat," 
S.  Johnson  says,—"  Lbst,  Conj.  (from  the  adjectiye  Least)  That  not,'* 
This  last  deduction  ib  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it  would  puzzle  as 
sagacious  a  reasoner  as  S.  Johnson  to  supply  the  middle  steps  to  his 
conclusion  from  Least,  (which  always  however  means  some)  to  "  That 
not*'  (which  means  none  at  all).  It  seems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this, 
he  had  already  in  his  mind  a  presentiment  of  some  future  occasion  in 
which  such  reasoning  would  be  convenient.  As  thus, — "  The  mother 
country,  the  seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  greatest 
share  of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges :  an  united  or  associated 
kingdom  must  haye  in  some  degree  a  smaller  share ;  and  their  colonies 
the  least  share ;" — That  is  (according  to  S.  Johnson)  >  None  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (Wallis  followed  by 
Lowth)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lbst  to  Least ;  and  vice  versa.  "  Multi," 
says  Wallis,  '*  pro  Lest  scribunt  Least  (ut  distinguatur  a  conjunctione 
Lest,  ne,  ut  non;)  verum  omnino  contra  analogiam  grammaticae. 
Mallem  ego  adjectivum  lest,  conjunctionem  least  scribere." 

"  The  superlative  Least,"  says  Lowth,  "  ought  rather  to  be  written 


>  Johnson's  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  ;  but  his  Dictionary  is  the  most 
imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valuable  of  any  of  his  productions ;  and  that  share 
of  merit  which  it  possesses  makes  it  by  so  much  the  more  hurtfuL  I  rejoice  however 
that,  though  the  least  valuable,  he  found  it  the  most  profitable :  for  I  couJd  never  read 
his  Preface  without  shedding  a  tear. 
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vithout  the  A ;  as  Dr.  Wallia  hath  long  ago  dbfienred.  The  Conjimc- 
tion  of  the  same  sound  might  be  written  witii  the  a,  for  disthiGtioii." 

S.  Johnson  judicionsly  dissents  horn  this  pn^posal,  hat  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  he  thinks^— '*  the  inx)fit  is  not  worth  tiie 
change." 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  etymology,  I  will  TeDtDre 
to  aflirm  that  Lest,  for  Lesed,  (as  blest  for  btesudg  &c.)  ia  nothing  ebe 
but  the  participle  past  of  Lefan,  dimittere ;  and,  with  the  ar^de  JM 
(either  expressed  or  understood)  means  no  more  than  Moe  dimisMo  or 
Quo  dnmseo. 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lbst  is  right,  (of  which  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt)  it  furnishes  one  caution  more  to  leanied 
critics,  not  to  innovate  rashly :  Lest,  whilst  they  attempt  to  amend  a 
language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one  trifling  respect,  they  mar  it  in  otben 
of  more  importance ;  and,  by  their  corrupt  alterations  and  amendments, 
confirm  error,  and  make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  be  discovered  b^ 
those  who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that-—"  it  is  in  &e 
ri^t  use  of  these  (Particles)  that  more  particularly  consists  the  desr- 
ness  and  beauty  of  a  good  stile,"  and  that  "  these  words,  which  are  not 
truly  by  themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  constant  and  indispen- 
sable use  in  language ;  and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  expressing 
themselves." 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  said,  had  th^e 
particles  been  understood  :  for  it  proceeds  from  nothing  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  any  rule  or  direction  concerning  their  use  :  and  that 
difficulty  arises  from  a  mistaken  supposition  that  they  are  not  "  by  them^ 
selves,  the  names  of  any  ideas  .*"  and  in  that  cose  indeed  I  do  not  see  how 
any  rational  rules  concerning  their  use  could  possibly  be  given.  Bat  I 
flatter  myself  that  henceforward,  the  true  force  and  nature  of  these 
words  being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use  of  them  ^11  be  so 
evident  that  any  rule  concerning  their  use  will  be  totally  unnecessary: 
as  it  would  be  thought  absurd  to  inform  any  one  that  when  he  means 
to  direct  an  addition,  he  should  not  use  a  word  which  directs  to  take 
away. 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the  very  improper 
manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any  other  conjunction)  is  often  used 
by  our  best  authors :  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  learned 
languages  being  most  likely  to  make  the  mistake. — "  You  make  use  of 
such  indirect  and  crooked  arts  as  these  to  blast  my  reputation,  and  to 
possess  men's  minds  with  disaflection  to  my  person ;  lest  peradventure, 
they  might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from  me." — Chilling^ 
worth's  Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  maintained,  &c. 
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Here  lew  is  well  used, — '*  You  make  use  of  these  arts :" — ^Why  ? 
The  reason  follows* — ^Lej-efo  that,  t.  e.  Hoc  dmis$o, — "  men  might  hear 
reason  from  me."— Therefore,— you  use  these  arts. 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lxst  miaj  be  found  in  almost  every 
author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ;  because  none  of  them  have 
been  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  have  been  misled  by 
supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  correspondent  to  some  conjunctions  in  other 
languages,  which  it  is  not. 

Thus  Ascham,  in  his  SehoUmasier,  says, — *'  If  a  yong  jentleman  will 
venture  himselfe  into  the  companie  of  rufSans,  it  is  over  great  a  jeopar- 
die,  LBST  their  feu^ions,  maners*  thoughts,  taulke,  and  deedes  will  verie 
sone  be  over  like." 

Any  tolerable  judge  of  English  will  immediately  perceive  something 
awkward  and  improper  in  this  sentence ;  though  he  cannot  tell  why. 
Yet  the  reason  will  be  very  plain  to  him,  when  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  these  unmeaning  particles  (as  they  have  been  called) :  for  he  will 
then  see  at  once  that  lxst  has  no  business  in  the  sentence ;  there  being 
nothing  dimiaao,  in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would  follow ; 
and  that,  if  he  would  employ  lxst,  the  sentence  must  be  arranged 
otherwise : 

As, — "  Let  not  a  young  gentleman  venture,  &c.  lxst  his  manners, 
thoughts,"  &c. 

SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding  together  dilTerent 
words  and  different  combinations  .of  words :  and  is  therefore  in  modem 
English  improperly  made  (like  but)  to  serve  purposes  which  no  one 
word  in  any  other  language  can  answer ;  because  the  same  accidental 
corruptions,  arising  from  similarity  of  sound,  have  not  happened  in  the 
correspondent  words  of  any  other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  sincx,  was  formerly  (according  to  its  re- 
spective signification)  used. 

Sometimes, 

1.  8eot$i$an,  BiotSt$an,  8etf9an,  8i5i$an,  8it$Sen,  Sithen,  Sithence, 
Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  8^e,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin : 

Sometimes, 

3.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing-that,  Seeing-as,  Sens,  Sense,  Sence: 

Sometimes, 

4.  8i9^e,  8iS,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen-that,  Seen-as,  Sens,  Sense,  Sence. 
Accordingly  sincx,  in  modem  English,  is  used  four  ways.     Two,  as 

a  preposition,  connecting  (or  rather  affecting)  words  :  and  Two,  as  a 
conjunction,  affecting  sentences. 


»> 


\»t 
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When  used  as  a  preposition,  it  has  always  the  signification  eidier  of 
the  past  participle  Seen  joined  to  thence,  (that  is,  seen  and  tkenee  /«*- 
ward  .*) — Or  else  it  has  the  signification  of  the  past  participle  Seen  only. 

When  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the  signifieadon  of 
the  present  participle  Seeing  or  Seeing'ihai ;  and  sometimes  the  signi- 
fication of  the  past  participle  Seen  or  Seen^that, 

As  a  preposition, 

1.  Since  (for  8i^5an,  Sithence,  or  Seen  and  thenceforward);  is, 

"  Such  a  system  of  government  as  the  present,  has  not  been  ven- 
tured on  by  any  king  sikcjb  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Second.' 

2.  Since  (for  8yne,  Sene,  or  Seen) ;  as, 
"  Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  sikcb  that  example  ?' 
As  a  conjunction ; 

3.  SiNCB  (for  8eanb,  Seeing,  Seeing-as,  or  Seeing-that) ;  as, 

"  If  I  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  my  own 
mind,  it  would  be  an  efifect  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope ;  sihci  it  is 
not  truth,  but  opinion,  that  can  travel  the  world  without  a  passport." 

4.  SiNca  (for  8it$6e,  Sith,  Seen-as,  or  Seen-tfaat) ;  as, 

"  Snrcs  death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  whatsoever  fortune  <a  fone 
takes  from  any  one ;  it  were  a  foolish  madness  in  the  shipwreck  of 
worldly  things,  where  all  sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  save  that." 

Junius  says, — "  Sikcx  that  time,  Exinde.  Contractum  est  ex  Aa^. 
Sith  thence,  q.  d.  sero  post:  ut  Sith  illud  originem  traxerit  ex  illo 
S6lt(in,  Sei^o  ;  quod  habet  Arg.  Cod." 

Skinner  says, — "  Sixes,  a  Teut.  Sint,  Belg.  Sind,  Post,  postea, 
postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H.  putat  deflexum  a  nostro  Sithence,  Non  ab- 
surdum  etiam  esset  declinare  a  Lat.  Eshinc,  s  et  h  abjectis,  et  x  facil- 
lima  mutatione  in  s  transeimte."  Again  he  says, — "  Sith  ab  A.-S. 
8it$t$an,  8yt$5an.  Belg.  Seyd,  Sint,  Post,  post  Ola,  postea." 
^  After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  particiUar  errors  of  the  above  derivations. 

Sithence  and  Sith,  though  now  obsolete,  continued  in  good  use  down 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Hooker  in  his  writings  uses  Sithence,  Sith,  Seeing,  and  Since,  The 
two  former  he  always  properly  distinguishes ;  using  Sithence  for  the 
true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  8it$l$an,  and  Sith  for  the  true  import 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  8i'5'5e.  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
authors  of  the  first  credit  had  very  long  before  Hooker's  time,  confounded 
them  together ;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the  present  indiscriminate 
and  corrupt  use  of  sincb  in  all  the  four  cases  mentioned. 

Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will  admit  a  doubt) 
improperly.  And  Since  (according  to  tiie  corrupt  custom  which  has 
now  universaUy  prevailed  in  the  language)  he  uses  indifferentty 
for  Sithence,  Seen,  Seeing,  or  Sith, 
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THAT. 

There  is  something  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of  this  Conjunction, 
as  it  is  called,  that  one  should  think  it  would  alon^,  if  attended  to, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lead  the  Ghrammarians  to  a  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  other  conjimctions,  as  well  as  of  itself. — The  use  I  mean  is,  that 
the  conjunction  that  generally  makes  a  part  of>  and  keeps  company 
with  most  of  the  other  conjunctions. — If  that,  An  that.  Unless  that. 
Though  that.  But  that.  Without  that.  Lest  that.  Since  that,  Save  that. 
Except  that,  &c.  is  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sentences  where  any 
of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  question  then,  to  ask,  why  this  conjunction  alone 
should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  same 
family  ?  And  why  this  alone  should  be  able  to  connect  itself  with,  and 
indeed  be  usually  necessary  to  almost  all  the  others  ?  So  necessary, 
that  even  when  it  is  compounded  with  another  conjunction,  and  drawn 
into  it  so  as  to  become  one  word,  (as  it  is  with  sith  and  since,)  we  are 
still  forced  to  employ  again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  precede 
and  so  point  out  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  affected  by  the  other  con- 
junction ? 

De,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  it  will  easily  be  perceived 
that  sUh  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  pXi6e)  includes 
That,  But  when  sincb  is  (as  I  here  consider  it)  a  corruption  for 
seeing'OS  and  seen^as,  I  may  be  asked ;  how  does  it  then  include  that  ? 
— In  short,  what  is  as  ?  For  we  can  gather  no  more  from  the  etymolo- 
gists concerning  it,  than  that  it  is  derived  either  from  ots  or  from  als  ■ : 
bat  still  this  explains  nothing:  for  what  m  is,  or  als«  remains  likewise 
a  secret. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  Article ;  and  (however  and  whenever 
used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  //,  or  I%at,  or  Which.  In  the 
German,  where  it  stiU  evidently  retains  its  original  signification  and 
use,  (as  So  also  does)  it  is  written  Es. 

It  does  not  come  from  Als  ;  any  more  than  T%ough,  and  Be^it,  and 
If  (or  Gif),  &c.,  come  from  Although,  and  Albeit,  and  Algif,  &c. — 
For  Als,  in  our  old  English,  is  a  contraction  of  Al  and  Es  or  As :  and 
this  Al  (which  in  comparisons  used  to  be  very  properly  employed  be- 
fore the  first  es  or  as,  but  was  not  employed  before  the  second)  we  now, 
in  modem  English,  suppress.  As  we  have  also  done  in  numberless 
other  instances,  where  All,  though  not  improper,  is  not  necessary. 
Thus, 

*  JaninB  Myt,-— "  as,  ui,  tieut,  GrscU  est  w*."  Skiniier,  whom  S.  Johnson  follows, 
Miys— "  AB  a  Tvut.  Alt,  rieut,  eliso,  sciL  propter  enphoniam,  intermedio  L." 
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"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  teas, 
As  swift  AS  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly.** 
That  is, 

**  She  glides  away  (with)  that  swiftness,  (with)  which  fealher'd  arrows  ty." 

When  in  old  Engliah  it  is  imtten« 

«  She 

Glidis  away  under  the  fomy  seis, 
Alb  swift  as  ganse  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis  ;*' 
Then  it  means, 

"  With  ALL  THAT  swiftuess,  with  which,  &c" 

And  now  I  hope  I  may  for  this  time  take  my  leaire  of  Etymology; 
for  which  I  confess  myself  to  be  bnt  very  slenderly  qoayiied.  Nor 
should  I  have  even  sought  for  those  derivations  whicdi  I  have  given,  if 
reflection  had  not  firstr  directed  me  where  to  seek,  and  convinced  ae 
that  I  was  sure  easily  to  find  them.  Nor,  having  found  Uiem  in  ooe 
language  only,  should  I  have  relied  on  that  particular  instance  alone  on 
which  to  build  a  general  conclusion  of  the  proof  in  fact.  Bat  I  sm 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  having  found  the  same  metbod  of  eacplana* 
tion  successful  in  many  other  languages ;  and  as  I  have  before  said*  I 
know,  a  priori,  that  it  must  be  so  in  idl  languages. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  plainly  why  so  many  of  the  con- 
junctions may  be  used  almost  indifferently  (or  with  a  veiy  litde  tarn 
of  expression)  for  each  other.  And  without  my  entering  into  the  psr- 
ticular  minutise  in  the  use  of  each,  you  will  easily  account  for  the  slight 
differences  in  the  turn  of  expression,  arising  from  different  costomarf 
abbreviations  of  construction. 

I  will  only  give  you  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with  yon  for  your  en- 
tertainment :  from  which  you  will  draw  a  variety  of  arguments  sad 
conclusions. 

"  And  soft  he  sighed,  lest  men  might  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sighed,  elsb  men  might  him  hear. 
Unless  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
BoT  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Without  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Except  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-cept  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-take  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
If  that  he  sigh*d  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  AN  he  sigh*d  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  stgh'd  not  soft,  men  might  him  hear." 


According  to  this  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  Conjnnctioiis 
(and  which  may  also  be  given  of  the  Prepositions)  Lord  Monboddo  will 
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appear  extremely  unfortanate  in  the  particular  care  he  has  taken  (part 
2.  book  i.  c.  15.)  to  make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he  lays 
down  (of  the  Verb's  being  the  parent  word  of  the  whole  language),  and 
to  caution  the  candid  reader  from  imputing  to  him  an  opinion,  that  the 
Conjunctions  were  intended  by  him  to  be  induded  in  his  rule ;  or  had 
any  connexion  whatever  with  Verbs. 

"  This  so  copious  derivation  from  the  Verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads 
one  (says  he)  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole  lan- 
guage :  and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be  the  frict.  For  I  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  certainly  shewn  that  there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubt- 
edly a  Primitive,  which  is  not  a  Verb ;  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  stricter 
^ense  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word. — ^By  this  the  candid  reader 
will  not  understand  that  I  mean  to  say  that  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  such  like  words,  which  are  rather  Hie  pegs  and  naih  that  fasten  the 
several  parts  of  the  language  together,  than  the  language  itself,  are 
derived  from  Verbs,  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind." 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  Rule  than 
in  his  Exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded :  and  yet  as  well 
founded  as  almost  every  other  position  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
two  first  volumes.  The  whole  of  which  is  perfectly  worthy  of  that 
profound  politician  and  philosopher,  who  (vol,  i.  p.  243.)  esteems  that 
to  be  the  most  perfect  form,  and,  as  he  calls  it.  "  the  last  stage  of  civil 
society,"  where  Government  leaves  nothing  to  the  free-will  of  indivi- 
duals, but  interferes  with  the  domestic,  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  education  of  their  children !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the  iast  stage 
of  civil  society,  in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in  the  comedy,  whose  lover 
having  offered — "  to  give  her  the  laet  proof  of  love,  and  marry  her ;" — 
she  aptly  replied — "  the  last  indeed :  for  there 's  an  end  of  loving." 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr.  Harris 
treats  the  modems  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  doctrine  of  Conjunc- 
tions ?  Where  he  says, — "  It  ib  somewhat  surprising  that  the  politest 
and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic  writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  rest, 
should  have  their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds  and  with  con- 
junctions in  particular ;  while  in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of 
ourselves  as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  particle  or  con- 
junction is  to  be  found.  Is  it  that  where  there  is  connection  in  the 
meaning,  there  must  be  words  had  to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  con- 
nection is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  of  little  use  ?  That  houses 
of  cards,  without  cement,  may  well  answer  their  end,  but  not  those 
houses  where  one  would  chuse  to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  cause  ?  Or  have 
we  attained  an  elegance  to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

'  Venimus  ad  summam  Fortune/ ''  &c. 
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I  say,  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  kn  readiiig,« 
little  more  attention  to  common  aense'  and  lew  Uind  prgndice  for  his 
Greek  commentators,  would  haTe  made  him  a  much  better  grammaiiui, 
if  not  perhapa  a  philosopher. — What  a  strange  language  is  this  to  eooe 
from  a  man,  who  at  the  same  time  supposes  these  particles  sad  cos- 
junctions  to  be  words  without  meanmg !  It  should  seem  by  this  low- 
lent  pleasantry  that  Mr,  Harris  reckons  it  the  perfection  of  oompoatiafl 
and  discourse  to  use  a  great  many  words  without  mtamiug  I  If  so,  per- 
haps Slander's  language  would  meet  with  thia  learned  gentkman'i 
approbation  :— 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet  till  my  mother  be  deed ;  BiA 
what  though  yet  I  live  a  poor  gentleman  bom." 

Now  here  is  cmneni  enough  in  proportion  to  the  building.  Itispltin 
however  that  Shakespeare  (a  much  better  philosopher  by  the  bye  than 
most  of  those  who  have  written  philosophical  treatises)  was  of  a  T«ry 
different  opinion  in  this  matter  horn  Mr.  Harris.  He  tfaou^t  the  bat 
way  to  make  his  zany  talk  unconneciedly  and  nonsensically,  was  to  ghc 
him  a  quantity  of  these  beautiful  words  without  meaning,  whidi  ve 
such  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris. 

I  shall  be  told,  that  this  may  be  raillery  perhaps,  but  that  it  is  neither 
reasoning  nor  authority ;  that  this  instance  does  not  affect  Mr.  Hanis : 
for  that  all  cement  is  no  more  fit  to  make  a  firm  building  than  no  oeme&t 
at  all ;  that  Slender's  discourse  might  have  been  made  equally  as  uncon- 
nected without  any  particles,  as  with  so  many  together;  and  that  it  is  the 
proper  mixture  of  particles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Hanis  would 
recommend ;  and  that  he  only  censures  the  modems  for  being  too  sir- 
ring of  participles.^-To  which  I  answer,  that  reasoning  disdains  to  be 
employed  about  such  affected  airs  of  superiority  and  pretended  ele- 
gance. But  he  shall  have  authority,  if  he  pleases,  his  fiivourite  author- 
ity;  an  antient,  a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's 
opinions,  and  in  defence  of  Rato ;  and  which,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  sot 
forgotten,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  contradicted.  He  says*-- 
"  D  n'y  a  ny  beste,  ny  instrument,  ny  armeure,  ny  autre  chose  quelle 
qu'elle  soit  au  monde,  qui  par  ablation  ou  privation  d'une  siene  propre 
partie,  soit  plus  belle,  plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce  que  paravant  elle 
n'estoit,  Ui  oil  Toraison  bien  souvent,  en  estans  les  Co^fonctum  tmUfi 
09tie8,  a  une  force  et  efficace  plus  affectueuse,  plus  active,  et  plus  es- 
mouvante.  C'est  pourquoy  ceulx  qui  escrivent  des  figures  de  r^toiique 
louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu'ils  appellent  d61i^:  Ik  oii  ceulx 


'  The  author  would  hy  no  means  he  theught  to  allude  to  the  eommem  iense  w 
Doctor!  Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beettie  i  which  appean  to  him  to  W  sheer  nonsense. 
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07  qui  float  tiop  r^ligieox  et  qui  s'asBubjettissent  trop  aux  regies  de  la 
gnanmaiie,  dans  ozer  osier  une  aeule  conjonction  de  la  commune  fa^on 
de  parler,  en  aont  d  bon  droit  blasmez  et  repris^  comme  iBisauB  un  stile 
dnenr^i  sana  aucune  pointe  d'affection»  et  qui  laase  et  donne  peine  ii 
ouir»," 

And  I  hope  thia  OMihwrUy  (for  I  will  offer  no  argument  to  a  writer  of 
hia  cast)  will  satisfy  the — *Urue  taste  and  judgememt  in  writing**  of 
Lord  Monboddo  s  who  with  equal  affectation  and  vanity  haa  fcdlowed 
Mr.  Harris  in  this  particular ;  and  who,  though  incapable  of  writing  a 
sentence  of  common  Bnglish,  really  imagines  that  there  is  something 
captivating  in  his  stile,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to  whose  assist- 
ance we  owe  the  obligation. 

If  these  two  genUemen,  whom  I  have  last  mentioned,  should  be  ca« 
paUe  of  receiving  any  mortification  from  the  censure  of  one  who  pro* 
fesses  himself  an  admirer  of  the—"  vulgar  and  unkamed"  Mr.  Locke, 
I  will  give  them  the  consolation  of  acknowledging  that  a  real  grammar- 
ian and  philosopher,  J.  C.  Scaliger,  has  even  exceeded  them  in  this 
mistake  concerning  the  Partielee :  for  he  not  only  maintains  the  same 
doctrine  which  they  have  adopted ;  but  even  attempts  to  give  reasons 
a  priori,  why  it  is  and  must  be  so. 

If  the  generous  and  grateful  (not  candid)  reader  should  think  that  I 
have  treated  them  with  too  much  asperity,  to  him  I  owe  some  justifi* 
cation.  Let  him  recollect,  then,  the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 
and  the  Common  Sense  Doctors^  have  treated  the  'vulgar,  unlearned, 
and  atheistical'  Mr.  Locke  (for  such  are  the  imputations  they  cast  upon 
that  benefactor  to  his  country) ;  and  let  him  condemn  me,  if  he  can. 

And  thus.  Sir,  have  I  finished  what  I  at  first  proposed ;  namely,  to 
prove  that  in  the  information  against  Lawley  there  was  not  the  smallest 
literal  omission.  In  the  elucidation  of  this  I  have  been  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  minute  disquisition  of  some  mistaken  words,  which  igno- 
rance would  otherwise  have  employed  in  order  to  render  a  very  plain 
position,  ridiculous.  I  shall  not  however  expect  to  escape  ridicule  ;  for 
so  very  disgusting  is  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  the  generality,  that  I  have 
often  thought  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a  mistake) 
which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  his  book,  an  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding.,   For  some  part  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  that  book 


'  Though  the  sound  of  the  Greek  would  be  more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Harris,  I  quote  the 
bishop  of  Auxerre's  translatioD ;  because  I  have  not  the  original  with  me  in  prison.  At 
the  same  time  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remind  their  Lordships  the  Bishops  of  our 
days,  of  the  language  which  that  virtuous  Prelate  held  to  a  Sovereign  of  France ;  that, 
instead  of  being  ready  on  all  occasions  to  vote  for  blood  and  slavery,  they  may,  from 
that  example,  learn  a  little  more  of  their  duty  to  their  country  and  mankind, 

*  [Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beattie.    See  p.  151,  note  *. — Ed.] 
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has,  merdy  on  account  of  its  title,  readied  to  many  tkooaandB  nore 
than,  I  fear,  it  would  have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  mcrdy)  a 
grammatical  Essay,  or  a  Treatise  on  Wordi  or  on  JLam^mage,  The 
human  Mind,  or  the  human  Understanditig,  ^ppttars  to  be  a  grand  ind 
noble  theme ;  and  all  men,  even  the  most  insufficieiit,  oonoem  Tin  to 
be  a  proper  object  of  their  contemplation ;  whOat  inqniriea  into  the 
nature  of  Language  (through  which  alone  they  can  obtain  any  know- 
ledge beyond  the  beasts)  are  fedlen  into  such  extreme  disrepate  tad 
contempt,  that  even  those  who  "  neither  have  the  accent  of  Cfaiistian, 
pagan,  or  man,"  nor  can  speak  so  many  words  together  with  as  modi 
propriety  as  Balaam's  Ass  did,  do  yet  imagine  Words  to  be  infimtdj 
beneath  the  concern  of  their  exalted  understandings  !  Let  these  gen* 
tlemen  enjoy  their  laugh.  I  shall  however  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
I  do  not  meet  with  your  disapprobation  :  and  I  have  endeavoured  stn- 
dionsly  to  secure  myself  from  that,  by  avoiding  to  offend  yon  with  any 
the  smallest  compliment  firom  the  beg^inning  to  the  end  of  this  letter. 
It  is  not  any  to  declare  myself,  with  ^e  greatest  personal  afieetioB 
and  esteem,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant. 


JOHN  HORl^ 


KinK^f-Bencb  Prifon, 
April  21,  1778. 
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About,  241.  ziiL 

Abroad,  271. 

Abstract,  322. 

Abstruse,  325. 

Abuse,  325. 

Accent,  316. 

Access,  323. 

Accident,  313,  315. 

Accordable,  661. 
^  Accorderole,  ItaL,  665. 
^  Aceostomable,  666. 

Acquest,  323. 

Across,  236. 

Act,  313. 

Ad,  Lat.,  195. 

Adays,  271. 

Addle,  554. 

Adept,  316. 

Adieu,  263. 

Admissible,  658. 

Adown,  244.  xidv. 

Adrift,  252. 

Adulatory,  638. 

Adult,  316. 

Advent,  322. 

Adventure,  679. 

Adverse,  323. 

Adversns,  Lat.,  226. 

Advocate,  325. 

iElan,  623. 

Affable,  658. 

Aflknnare,  Ital.,  347. 

Affiuino,  ItaL,  347. 

AiBz,  325. 

Afflux,  325. 

AAiera,  Span.,  178. 

Aliie,272. 


Afoot,  268. 

After,  243. 

Against,  231.  zx. 

Agast,  253. 

Aggradevole,  Ital.,  665. 

Aghast,  253. 

Ago,  254. 

Agon,  254. 

Agone,  254. 

Agrarian,  638. 

Agreeable,  661. 

Agrestic,  638. 

Ague,  253. 

Aiblian,  555. 

Ail,  554. 

AurBtirucov,  663,  670,  675. 

AurOfiTov,  663,  670,  675. 

A-jar,  On-char,  442,  445. 

Albeit,  70. 

Ale,  622,  623. 

Alert,  318. 

Alerte,  A*.,  319. 

Algate,  94. 

Algif,  719. 

A  rherte,  Fr.,  319. 

AUve,  272. 

AUegiance,  322. 

All  %rta,  ItaL,  318. 

Alles,  95. 

Alley,  322. 

Allian^,  322. 

Ally,  322. 

Alms,  639. 

Aloft,  273. 

Alone,  290. 

Along,  231.    Along  of,  xx. 

Alo«,  623. 

AU,  148,  719. 

Amabo,  Lai.,  629. 

Amatory,  638. 

Amatus,  Lai.,  655. 

Amble,  666. 

Ambulare,  Lat.,  666. 

Amer6,  ItaL,  629. 

Amiable,  658. 

Amicable,  661. 

Amichevole,  ItaL,  665, 669. 

Amid,  231. 

Amidst,  231. 

Among,  226. 


Amongst,  226. 
Amorevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Amorous,  638. 
Amphibious,  637. 
Amyable,  659. 
An,  53,  70,  78,  81,  el  seqq. 

690,  098. 
Analytic,  672. 
Anca,  Ital.  &  Span.,  571. 
And,  70,  117,  714. 
Anew,  273. 
Angel,  313,  315. 
An-honge,  228. 
An  if,  82. 
Anights,  272. 
Anima,  Lat.,  315. 
Animus,  Lst.,  315. 
Anniversary,  638. 
Annual,  638. 
Annular,  638. 
Anon,  292. 
Aperitive,  672. 
Apologetic,  672. 
Apostle,  313,  322. 
Appetite,  326. 
Applause,  326. 
Apposite,  319. 
Appulse,  322. 
Apt,  316. 
Aquatic,  638. 
Aqueduct,  321. 
Aqueous,  638. 
Aquiline,  638. 
Aquilon,  Span.,  601. 
Arable,  658. 
Arare,  Lat,  529. 
Arinn,  Ital.,  507. 
Armee,  Fr.,  322. 
Army,  322. 
Around,  236. 
Arow,  274. 
Aroynt,  482. 
Array,  470. 
As,  147. 
Aside,  236,  270. 
Askant,  259. 
Askew,  259. 
Asleep,  274. 
Aspect,  324. 
Assailant,  322. 
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Assault,  Sn. 
Assent,  325. 
Asseth,  276. 
Assignee,  326. 
Assize,  325. 
Assizes,  325. 
Ast,  Lftt,  113. 
Astound,  260. 
Astnba,  Lat,  590. 
Astral,  638. 
Astray,  258. 
Astride,  236. 
Asunder,  257* 
AswooB*  269. 
At,  Lat.,  113. 
Ate,  378. 
Athree,  290. 
AOanrU  226. 
Atom,  322. 
At  once,  288. 
Atte,  attan,  291,  693. 
Attiltrer,  Ar.,  362. 
Attribute,  313. 
Atwist,  259. 
Atwo,  290. 
Andiam,  Lat,  629. 
Audible,  658. 
Audibo,  Lai.,  629. 
Auditor/,  637. 
Auditus,  666. 
Aught,  274. 
Aumdne,  F^.,  630. 
Aura,  Lat,  530. 
Auricular,  637. 
Auxiliary,  639. 
Avacciaze,  ItaL,  673. 
ATacdo,  ItaL,  673. 
AvaiUble,  661. 
Avant,  F^.,  187. 
Ayanti,  ItaL,  187. 
Avast,  573. 
Avec,  Fr.,  173* 
Avenue,  322. 
Averse,  323. 
Awake,  574. 
Award,  223. 
Awhile,  274. 
Awry,  259. 
Aye,  294. 

Bacan,  354. 
Bacon,  354. 
Bad,  357. 
Bait,  390. 
Ballad,  323. 
Ballast,  449. 
Ballate,  ItaL,  323. 
Ballet,  323. 
Ban,  357. 
Band,  389. 
Bandetto,  318. 
Bandite,  318. 


Banditti,  318. 

Bane,  357. 

To  Bar,  435. 

Bar,  435. 

Barbarity,  436. 

Barbarous,  456. 

Barbican,  436. 

Bsrgain,  436. 

Barge,  435. 

BariE,  435. 

Barken,  435. 

Bannddn,  436. 

Bam,  435. 

Baron,  436. 

Barren,  364. 

Barrier,  436. 

Banow,  436. 

Batch,  435. 

Batful,  390. 

Bath,  619. 

Battel,  390. 

Bay,  357,  464. 

Bead,  502. 

Bevrable,  667. 

Beam,  356. 

Because,  72. 

Bed,  Bebbian,  584. 

Bedstead,  240. 

BefbiQ,  220. 

Begon,  373,  374. 

Behind,  220.  - 

Behoveable,  666. 

Being  that,  73. 

Be  it,  70. 

Belike,  268. 

Belong,  234.  zz. 

Below,  220. 

Be-lycan,  449. 

Beneath,  220. 

Benefit,  321. 

Benna,  Lat,  463. 

Bent,  352. 

Beojij^,  Byii^sftn,  436. 

Beojtii,  357. 

Beiganf,  Germ.,izviiL 

Beshrew,  459. 

Beside,  220. 

Besides,  220. 

Between,  220. 

Betwixt,  220. 

Beyond,  222. 

Biasmevole,  ItaL,  666, 668. 

Bible,  666. 

Biblium,  Ut,  666. 

Bibban,  602. 

Biennial,  638. 

Binn,  462. 

Bird,  564. 

Birth,  615. 

Bit,  394. 

Bituminous,  638. 

Bivouae,  573. 


Blamedbk,  668. 
BlamefuL  668. 
Blast,  450. 
Blaze,  450. 
Blind,  BlimnB,  334. 
Bliss,  540. 
BUth,  540. 
Block,  449. 
Bhyt,  447. 
Blow,  622. 
Blowtii,622. 
Bhiiit,43a 
Boar,  359. 
Board*  364, 664. 
Boa«#,367. 
Bobbel,  Dvtok,  666. 
Bod,  373, 374. 
Bold,  394. 
Bolt,  394. 
Bond,  375, 376, 189. 
Booth,  619. 
Boili,  438. 
Borhs^der,  4SC 
Bom»366. 
Borough,  437. 
Borowe,436. 
Borwe,  457. 
Bot,  70, 100. 
Bote,  373, 376. 

Bove,247. 
Bough,  464. 
BovXoHoi,  628. 
Bound,  389. 
Bow,  464. 
Braeoa,  Lat,  490. 
Braehinm,  490k 
Brack,  489. 
Br8ide,336. 
Brand,  327. 
Brand-new,  294. 
Brandy,  422. 
Brat,  565. 

Brawn,  358, 359, 36i 
Breach,  489. 
Bread,  334, 416. 
Breadth,  680. 
Break,  488. 
Breedi,  488. 
Breedies,  66, 48o. 
Breed,  465. 
Bren,  422. 
Brid,664. 
Bride,  666. 
Bridegroom,  499. 
Brim,  498. 
Briser,  Fr.,  522. 
To  Brit,  623. 
Broach,  488. 
Broad,  364, 564. 
Brodo,  ItaL,  619. 
Bronze,  423. 
Bronao,  ItaL,  421 
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Brood,  565. 

Brook,  488. 

Broth,  619. 

Brown,  422. 

Bruckner,  82.  xL 

Bn]iBe,'522. 

Bruit,  522. 

Brnnua,  638. 

Bnin,  Ft.,  422. 

Bruno,  Ital.,  422* 

Brunt,  422,  423. 

Bubble,  666. 

Buildens,  394. 

Buildings,  394. 

Bundle,  390. 

Burgess,  436. 

Burgh,  436. 

Burial,  436. 

Burrow,  436. 

Busy,  532. 

But,  70, 100, 175,  705. 

Buxom,  464. 

By,  218. 

Byran,  Bo^h,  Beih,  464. 

ByK>an,  394. 

Ca,  ItaL,  163. 
Cable,  666. 
Cadaverous,  637. 
Cage,  586. 
Cage,  Fr.,  586. 
Cauure,  Lat.,  586. 
Calere,  ItaL,  484. 
CaUidus,  Ut,  484. 
Canine,  638. 
Cant,  316. 
Cantata,  316. 
Canto,  316. 
Cantus,  Lat,  389. 
Capable,  661. 
Capevole,  Capace,  ItaL,  665. 
Capillary,  637. 
Capital,  637. 
Car,  442,  443. 
Car,  Fr.,  209. 
Carbo,  Ut,  442,  444. 
Cardiac,  637. 
Cardinal,  442,  638. 
Cardo,  Ut.,  442,  444. 
Caiitatevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Carnal,  637. 
Carnivorous,  637. 
Carpenter,  617. 
Carrus,  Lat,  442. 
Cart,  443. 
Case,  315. 

Cassander,  82, 126.  xL 
Cast,  400. 
Cathartic,  672. 
Caustic,  672. 
Celestial,  638. 
Cetaceous,  636. 


Chaceable,  660. 
Chair,  442. 
Chair-man,  442. 
Chaloir,  Fr.,  484. 
Chance,  313,  315. 
Chanceable,  666, 660. 
Chanceful,  668. 
Changeable,  669. 
Changeful,  609. 
Chap,  451,  546. 
Chapman,  546. 
Chi^  451. 
Char,  442,  445. 
CharMteilstio,  672. 
Charcoal,  442. 
Chare,  442. 
Chariot,  442. 
Charioteer,  442; 
Charitable,  661. 
Char-woman,  442. 
Chaunt,  316. 
Cheap,  546. 
Chewr,  442. 
Chez,  Fr.,  160.  xxt. 
Chez^,  Fr.,  162. 
Chief,  637. 
Chier,  Fr.,  397. 
Chill,  554. 
Chode,  371. 
Choice,  455. 
Chop,  546. 
To  Chopi  546. 
Chronical,  638. 
Church,  314.. 
Chum,  357. 
Chur-worm,  442. 
Circuit,  325. 
Circumspect,  324. 
Clack,  501. 
Clause,  320. 
Cleft,  348. 
CUck,  501. 
Cliff,  348. 
Clift,348. 
Cling,  376.  xzL 
Clock,  501. 
Clomb,  371. 
Clonge,  373, 376. 
Close,  320. 
Closet,  320. 
Cloud,  447. 
Ck>ugh,  432. 
Clout,  432. 
Clouted,  433. 
autch,  570. 
Clutches,  570. 
Codardo,  ItaL,  333. 
Coercive,  672. 
Cognizable,  658. 
Cold,  552. 
Collateral,  637. 
Collect,  323. 


Colorevole,  ItaL,  005. 
Colourable,  661,  669. 
Colpevole,  ItaL,  665.    • 
Combat,  326. 
Comfortable,  661. 
Committee,  321. 
Common  Sense,  151. 
Compact,  326. 
Companionable,  666. 
Composite,  319. 
Compost,  319. 
Compromise,  321. 
Comrade,  322. 
Conceit,  325. 
Concise,  325. 
Concordable,  661. 
Conoordevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Concourse,  325. 
Concubine,  411. 
Conducevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Conducible,  661. 
Conduct,  321. 
Conduit,  321. 
Conflict,  326. 
Confluent  Words,  222. 
Conflux,  325. 
Confortable,  Fr.,  665. 
Confortevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Congenial,  638. 
Coigngal,  639. 
Connubial,  639. 
Conquest,  323. 
Conscript,  325. 
Consecutive,  672. 
Consent,  325. 
Conspicuous,  637. 
Constraint,  323. 
Contact,  325. 
Contemptible,  658. 
Content,  324. 
Contents,  324. 
Conterminous,  638. 
Context,  325. 
Continent,  324. 
Contract,  322. 
Contrite,  325. 
Convenable,  661. 
Convenevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Convent,  322. 
Converse,  323. 
Convert,  323. 
Convict,  325. 
Cool,  552. 
Copious,  639. 
Cordial,  637. 
Corpond,  637. 
Corporeid,  637. 
Conrect,  324. 
Cosmetic,  672. 
Costumevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Couard,  Fr.,  333. 
Counterfeit,  321. 
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Coonterview,  323. 
Course,  325. 
Covenant,  322. 
Coward,  332. 
Cm,  Lat,  460. 
Crayen,  353. 
Credence,  326.     - 
Credenda,  677. 
Credible,  660. 
Credit,  326. 
Creduloua,  638. 
Crescere,  Lat.,  529. 
CresdTC,  672. 
Crew,  623. 
Crisp,  542. 
Crispare,  Lat,  529. 
Critic,  672. 
Crowd,  623. 
Crudfiz,  325. 
Crum,  534. 
Crumble,  666. 
Cnual,  637. 
To  Crush,  582. 
Cryptic,  672. 
Cubital,  637. 
Cuckold,  316. 
To  Cttcol,  316. 
Cud,  331. 
Culinary,  638. 
Culp^le,  639, 658,  661. 
Culprit,  322. 
Curare,  Lat.,  529. 
Curse,  360. 
Customable,  661. 
Cutaneous,  637. 
£yjuui,  442. 

Dabcbick,  542. 
Dam,  555. 
Damnare,  Lat,  529. 
Dastard,  332. 
Date,  317. 
Dative,  672. 
Dawn,  356,  442. 
Day,  442. 
Deal,  Dsdan,  494. 
Dear,  612. 
Dearth,  612. 
Debate,  326. 
Debt,  313,  317. 
Decay,  315. 
Deceit,  325. 
Deceitful,  668. 
Deceivable,  668. 
Decern,  Lat,  455. 
D^chirer,  Fr.,  429. 
Decree,  306,  325. 
Deed,  542. 
Deep,  542. 
DelkttU,  384. 
Defeat,  321. 
Defect,  321. 


To  Defile,  487, 611. 

Definite,  325. 

Degree,  325. 

Aeivoc,  454. 

AcKa,  459. 

Delectable,  661,  668. 

Delegate,  325. 

Delere,  529. 

Delightful,  668. 

DeO,  494. 

Demise,  321. 

Demur,  324. 

Demman,  556. 

Denken,  Dunken,  Germ., 

292.  zxxi. 
Dental,  637. 
Deodand,  676,  677. 
Deposit,  319. 
D^pdt,  Fr.,  319. 
Depth,  620. 
To  Dere,  612. 
Derelict,  324. 
Derriere,  Fr.,  187. 
Desert,  313,  350. 
DedocatiTe,  672. 
Despicable,  658. 
Despotic,  672. 
Destin^  Fr.,  314. 
Destiny,  313, 314. 
Destitute,  325« 
Desultory,  639. 
Detersive,  672. 
Detinue,  324. 
Devious,  638. 
Devout,  324. 
Dew,  Deapian,  416. 
Dexterous,  637. . 
Dialectic,  672. 
Didactic,  672. 
Dies,  Lat,  530. 
Digital,  637. 
Dike,  Dician,  535. 
Dilettevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Dim,  535. 
Din,  533. 
Ding  Dong,  525. 
Dint,  533. 

Dip,  Dippan,  246,  542. 
Direct,  324. 
Diritto,  Ital.,  304. 
Dirus,  Lat,  530,  614. 
Discoidable,  661. 
Discordevole,  665. 
Discourse,  325. 
Discreet,  325. 
Dispute,  326. 
Dissemble,  666,  696. 
Dissent,  325. 
Dissimulare,  Lat,  666. 
Dissimule,  669. 
Dissymuled,  669. 
Dittuict,  325. 


I>iatrict,323. 
Disuse,  325. 
To  Dit,  Dyt:t:am  447 
Ditch,  536. 
Ditto,  317. 
Ditty,  318. 
Diuretic  672. 
Diurnal,  638. 
Dive,  246,  542: 
Divers,  323. 
Diverse,  323. 
Diindend,  677. 
Do,  193. 
Docile,658. 
Doctus,  Lat,  655. 
Dole,  494. 
Dollar,  497. 
Dolorous,  638. 
Dolt,  556. 
Domestic,  638. 
Dominical,  638. 
Doom,  565. 
Dot,  447. 
Dotard,  463. 
Dotterel,  463. 
Double,  666. 
Dough,  416. 
Doughty,  624. 
Doute,494. 
Dowle,  494. 
Doirn,  244.  zzit. 
Drab,  414. 
Drad,  373. 
Drain,  469. 
Drastic,  672. 
DraDe^t,352. 
Drift,  349. 
Dripping,  395. 
Dritto,  ItaL,  304. 
Dioict,  FV.,  304. 
Droit,  Hr.,  304. 
Drone,  469. 
Dronk,  373,  377. 
Drop,  373, 395. 
Dross,  476. 
Drongth,  615. 
Drove,  372. 
Drudge,  558. 
Drug.  615. 
Drugs,  615. 
Dram,  450. 
Drunk,  391. 
Dry,  469. 
Duct,  321. 
Ductile,  658. 
Due,  317. 
Dull,  556. 
Dumb,  555. 
DumbskaUe,  Swed., 
Dun,  533. 

Dong,  Dytt^jUi,  524. 
Dn^,  Lat,  312. 
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Daplam,  IaX.,  666. 
Durable,  661. 
Durevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Daring,  236. 
Dux,  Lat.,  312. 
Dpinan,  Dwine  (Dwindle), 

456. 
Dyche,  535. 
DyDejiian,  463. 
Dyke,  535. 

Earth,  617. 
East,  600. 
Bcart,  Fr.,  429. 
Ecclesiastical,  639. 
Echelon,  Fr.,  483. 
Ecot,  Fr.,  396. 
Ecume,  Fr.,  534. 
Edict,  306,  318. 
Effect,  321. 
Effeminate,  637. 
Egregious,  638. 
Egress,  325. 
Et  ftri,  91. 
Eke,  70, 92,  703. 
Elastic,  672. 
Eld,  450. 
Elect,  323. 
Eleemosynary,  639. 
Eligible,  658. 
Eloquent,  637. 
Else,  70,  95, 133, 136, 704. 
Emetic,  672. 
Emot,  Swed.,  231. 
Emulous,  637. 
Endemial,  639. 
Energetic,  672. 
Bnoi:^,  260. 
Entendable,  661. 
Enterprize,  322. 
Entry,  322. 
Ephemeral,  638. 
Epidemical,  639. 
Epistle,  322. 
Equestrian,  638. 
Equinoctial,  638. 
Ercta,  Ital.,  318. 
Erd,  618. 
Erde,  Genn.,  618. 
Erect,  318. 
Gpian,  529. 
Brta,  ItaL,  318. 
Eruptive,  672. 
EscaUle,  Fr.,  477,  483. 
Eschalotte,  Fr.,  477,  483. 
Escheat,  315. 
EscheUe,  Fr.,  477,  483. 
Escot,  Fr.,  396. 
Escume,  Fr.,  534. 
Espan,  Fr.,  506. 
Bsquisse,  Fr.,  396. 
Essen^  637. 


Estage,  Fr.,  513. 
Este,  Span.,  601. 
Esteem,  336. 
Estival,  638. 
Estoc,  Fr.,  469. 
Cslreat,  322. 
Estribo,  Span.,  519. 
Stage,  509,  513. 
Etourdi,  Fr.,  440. 
Etsi,  Lat,  99. 
Eughen,  359. 
Evanouir,  Rr.,  346. 
Event,  322. 
Exact,  326. 
Excess,  323. 
Excise,  325. 
Excusable,  660. 
Exempt,  322. 
Exit,  325. 
Expanse,  313. 
Expence,  326. 
Expert,  324. 
Expletive,  672. 
Export,  326. 
Express,  326. 
Exquisite,  323. 
Exscript,  325. 
Extent,  323. 
Extinct,  325. 
Extract,  322. 

Fable,  666. 
Fabula,  Lat.,  666. 
Facile,  658. 
Fact,  313,  321. 
Facturus,  680. 
Fain,  260. 

Faint,  346,  347,  431. 
Faith,  616. 
False,  313,  324. 
Fanciful  Etymologies,  66. 
Fancr,  Fr.,  346,  431. 
Fuag,  567. 
Faflge,  Fr.,  346. 
Fango,  Ital.,  346. 
Fantastic,  672. 
Fsrewell,  263. 
Farinaceous,  638. 
Fart,  Fajian,  350,  351. 
Farthing,  321. 
Fastuous,  638. 
Fat,  550. 
Fate,  313,  314. 
Fatnm,  Lat.,  314. 
Faugh,  430. 
Fault,  313,  324. 
Fauxbourg,  Fr.,  178. 
Favorevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Favourable,  661. 
Favourite,  322. 
Fea-berry,  602. 
Feasible,  658. 


Feat,  321. 

Federal,  639. 

Feint,  347. 

Feline,  638. 

Female,  637. 

Feminine,  637. 

Femoral,  637. 

Fen,  346,  431. 

Se  Fener,  Fr.,  346,  431. 

Fenowed,  346. 

Festival,  638. 

Festive,  638. 

Fetch,  567. 

Fiducial,  638. 

Fie,  285. 

Field,  330,  331. 

Fiend,  Fian,  313,  337. 

Fifth,  620. 

Figere,  Lat.,  529. 

To  File,  487,  611. 

FUth,  611. 

Final,  638. 

Fine,-325. 

Finger,  567. 

Finite,  325. 

Finie,  Finnig,  346.  xxxiL 

Fire-new,  294. 

Fiscal,  639. 

Fit,  321. 

Fixors  624. 

F1amma,423. 

Flavus,  423. 

Flaw,  583. 

Flone,  373,  377. 

Flood,  329. 

Flout,  487. 

Flow,  373,  378. 

Fluere,  Lat,  528. 

Flux,  325. 

Foam,  564. 

Foe,  430. 

Fcedus,  Lat,  530. 

Fob,  430. 

Folia,  Ital.,  523 

Fommelen,  Dutch,  666. 

Fond,  373,  377. 

Food,  550. 

Foothot,  269. 

For,    178  et  §eq,,   198  e/ 

Hqq,,  xvii. 
Forbery,  178. 
Forbode,  373  et  teqq. 
Forceful,  668. 
Forcible,  661,  668. 
Ford,  433. 
For^o,  275.  xvii. 
Foreseen  that,  73. 
Fore,  xix. 
Forfeit,  321.  xviL 
Foris,  Lat,  178. 
Form,  582. 
Forma,  Lat,  582. 
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Fomiidablei  658. 
Ton,  Fr.,  178,  275. 
Fonbourg,  Fr.,  178. 
Forth,  275. 
Forzeyole,  ItaL,  665« 
Fosse,  326. 
Foul,  487. 
FouUe,  Ft.,  588. 
Fowl,  564. 
Frail,  658. 
Fnme,  582. 
Fraternal,  637* 
Friant,  Fr.,  337. 
Frid-borg,  Germ.,  437. 
FHend,  337. 
From,  184. 
Frost,  450« 
Fruit,  324. 
Foil,  523. 
Fumble,  666. 
Fuori,  Ital.,  178. 
Furtive,  639. 
Fuscus,  Lat.,  423.     • 
Fusible,  658. 
Future,  679. 
FttUmiB,  Lat.,  680. 
fym%euit  346. 

Qabbia,  ItaL,  586. 
Gadso,  277. 
Gag,  586. 
Gage,  586. 
Gage,  Fr.,  586. 
Gaggia,  ItaL,  586. 
Gain,  519. 
Gap,  451. 
Gape,  451. 
Garden,  508. 
Garland,  508. 
Garrulous,  637. 
Garter,  508. 
Garth,  619. 
Gaud,  502. 
Gaudium,  Lat.,  530. 
Gaunt,  351. 
Generd,  638. 
Generic,  638. 
Genitive,  672. 
GenitiYe  abaolote,  265. 
Geo^tf,  624. 
Gestem,  Germ.,  522*~ 
Get,  521. 
Gewe,  79. 
Gewgaw,  502. 
Ghirlanda,  Ital.,  509. 
Giallo,  ItaL,  423. 
Giahie,  Fr.,  423. 
Giardmo,  Ital.,  509. 
Gie,  81. 
Gien,  81. 

Gif,  Gipan,  52,  78. 
GifBs,  79. 


Gift,  347. 

Gin,  81. 

Giogo,  ItaL,  450. 

GirSXe,  508. 

Girdlestead,  240. 

Girth,  508,  611. 

Gisteren,  Dutoh,  628« 

Glacial,  638. 

Glade,  447. 

Glasen,  358. 

Gleam,  583. 

Glode,  373, 379. 

Gloom,  583. 

Go,  254,  255. 

Gon,  254. 

Gone,  254. 

Gonna,  ItaL,  564. 

Good,  357. 

Gooseberrj,  602,  603. 

Gor8e,602. 

GoTe,  373,  378. 

Gown,  563. 

Gradual,  639. 

Graduate,  325. 

Orsff,  586. 

Graft,  586. 

Grapple,  539. 

Grass,  360, 585. 

Gratuitous,  639. 

Grave,  586. 

Green,  423. 

Gregarious,  638* 

Gremial,  687. 

Grey,  423. 

Grim,  534. 

Grimgribber,  38.  vi. 

Grip,  Gjiipan,  539. 

Grist,  582. 

Grommelen,  Ontob,  666. 

Groom,  499. 

Groove,  586. 

Grosselbeers,  Germ.,  603. 

Grot,  586. 

Grotta,  ItaL,  687.       * 

Grotto,  586. 

Grove,  586. 

Growth,  615. 

Grub,  558. 

Grudge,  558. 

Grum,  534. 

Grumble,  666. 

Gnmnire,  Lat,  529. 

Gryth,  624. 

Guarantee,  436. 

Guaranty,  436. 

Guard,  436. 

Gude,  357. 

Guile,  548. 

Guille,  Fr.,  548. 

Guilt,  548. 

Guirlande,  Ft.,  509. 

Gull,  548. 


Gun,  534. 
Guttaril,637. 
Gymnaitk,  67S. 

Habere,  Lat.,  528. 

HabOis,  Laft.»  675. 

Habnab,  267. 

bsepe,  417. 

DseptmeV,  lM»rtaiotfe,  €2t 

Dapen,  353,  417* 

Haft,  349. 

Hale,  587. 

HaU,  587. 

Les  Halles,  Fr^  590. 

Halt,  265. 

Hanche,  fr^  571. 

Hand,  566. 

Handle,  565. 

Handsel,  507. 

banxan,  571. 

Hank,  570. 

Harangue,  507. 

Hard,  373. 

Harlot,  410. 

Harm,  623,  023. 

Hat,  367. 

Hauberg,  Fr.,  436. 

Hauberk,  436. 

Haven,  367. 

Haughty,  638. 

Haunch,  570. 

Head,  529,  367. 

To  Heal,  589. 

Health,  612. 

Hearse,  548. 

Heat,  551. 

Heaven,  313, 553, 567. 

Hebdomadal,  636. 

Heel,  587. 

Heft,  349,  367. 

Heigth,620. 

Hdl,  313,  587. 

Help,  543. 

Hendere,  Lat,  528. 

Herd,  476. 

Heritable,  658. 

beji^V,  624. 

Hestemus,  Lat,  519,  52S, 

530. 
Het,  340. 
To  Hie,  628. 
Hight,342. 
Hilden,  541. 
HUdmg,  541. 
Hilir587. 
Hilt,  350. 

Him  hst,  Him  oogfat,  znl 
Hinge,  570. 
Hint,  566^ 
Hit,  339,  W  mn* 

hA AI1S&  bUp  XMr 

pojib,  l^lajjbis,  417, 418. 
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t)liban,  447. 
Hoar,  554. 
Hoard,  476. 
HodierwO,  638. 
Hold,  587. 
Hole,  587. 
Holt,  587. 
Home,  563. 
Homestead*  tS9. 
Hone,  563. 

Honorevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Honourable,  661. 
Hood,  367. 
Hoof,  367. 
Hore,409.   ' 
Hormis,  Fr.,  179* 
Hon,  Fr.,  178. 
Honley,  215. 
Hone,  514. 
Hoatile,  637. 
Hot,  551. 
Hovel,  367. 
Howl,  497. 
Hove,  Howve,  867. 
Hogel,  Germ.,  587. 
Huff,  367. 
Hull,  587. 
Human,  637. 
Humble,  638,  666. 
Humeral,  687. 
Humile,  Lat.,  666. 
Hunger,  533. 
Duncaff,  bunmoVe,  6S4. 
Hurdle,  476. 
Hunt,  548. 
Hurt,  533. 
Husband,  389. 
but^e,  624. 
bvnV,  624. 
Hypothetic,  672. 

Ibland,  Swed.,  229. 
Iblandt,  Dan.,  229. 
Ibo,  Lat.,  628. 
Idle,  554. 
Uvat,  628.    ' 
If,  52,  70,  78,  688.  z. 
If  case,  74. 
l^^ga,  624. 
Igneous,  638. 
Ignominious,  639. 
Ignorabilis,  Lat.,  662. 
IH,  554. 
lUicit,  325. 

itive,  673. 
Imefiem,  Dan.,  829. 
Immense,  326. 
Immiscible,  658. 
Immutable,  658. 
Imod,  Dan.,  231. 
Imp,  536. 


Imperative,  672. 
Imperceptible,  658. 
Impenonal  verbs,  292, 559, 


Impervious,  638. 
Implacable,  658. 
Import,  826. 
Impossible,  660. 
Impost,  319. 
Impncticable,  658. 
Impregnable,  658. 
Impress,  326. 
Improve,  86. 
Impulse,  322. 
In,  250. 

Ing,  651,  Jdd.  AMat. 
Inaccessible,  658. 
Inadmissible,  658. 
In  case,  72,  79. 
Incense,  313. 
Incentive,  673. 
Inceptive,  672. 
Inchinevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Inchoative,  672. 
Incident,  315. 
Inclinable,  661. 
Incognito,  322. 
Incombustible,  658. 
Incommensurable,  658. 
Incompatible,  658. 
Incomgible,  658. 
Incredible,  658. 
Incurable,  660. 
Inde&tinble,  658. 
Indefeisible,  658. 
Indelible,  658. 
Index,  312. 
Indigent,  639. 
Indivisible,  658. 
Indubitable,  658. 
Inefikble,  658. 
Inevitable,  658. 
Inexorable,  658. 
inexplicable,  658. 
Inexpugnable,  658. 
InfiUiUe,  658. 
Infandum,  Lat,  678. 
Infant,  637. 
Infantine,  637. 
Infinite,  325,  638. 
Infinitive,  future,  192, 266, 

678,  680.  xxix. 
Inflexible,  658. 
Influx,  325. 
Infortb,  276. 
Ingress,  325. 
Inguinal,  637. 
Inhabit,  338,  339. 
Inimical,  637. 
Inimitable,  658. 
Initial,  638. 
Innooenoe,  313, 315. 


Inquest,  323. 
Insane,  638. 
Insatiable,  658. 
Inscrutable,  658. 
Insect,  322. 
Insensible,  663. 
Insidious,  638. 
Insipid,  687. 
Insolible,  659. 
Instead,  289. 
Instinct,  325. 
Institute,  306,  325. 
Insular,  638. 
Insult,  322. 
Insurgent,  324. 
Intellect,  323. 
Intellective,  672. 
InteUkible,  658. 
Intendevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Intense,  323. 
Intent,  323. 
Intercourse,  325. 
Interdict,  818. 
Interminable,  658. 
Interview,  323. 
Intolerabile,  Lat.,  679. 
Intolerable,  658. 
Intolerandum,  Lat,  679. 
Intoleratnrum,  Lat,  679. 
Intricate,  325.^ 
Intrigue,  325. 
Invective,  673. 
Invene,  323. 
Investigable,  658. 
Invincible,  658. 
Invisible,  660. 
To  Inwheel,  546. 
Irasci,  Lat.,  529. 
Irascible,  658. 
Ire,  Lat,  528,  628. 
Irrefragable,  658. 
Irremissible,  658. 
Isosceles,  637. 
Issue,  325. 
Is  to,  678. 
Is  to  be,  678,  680. 
It,  339,  342,  343,  345. 

To  Jar,  442. 
Jardin,  Fr.,  509. 
Jaune,  Fr.,  423. 
Jef,  xi. 

Jegens,  Dutch,  231. 
Jom,  172,  180. 
Joint,  347. 
Jubilee,  326. 
Judex,  Lat,  312. 
Judicature,  679. 
Jugular,  637. 
Jugum,  Lat,  450,  530. 
Junto,  322. 
Jurat,  322. 
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Jmy,  322. 

Jos,  Ut^  303, 304. 

Just,  305,  314. 

Kabd,  Dntcb,  666. 

Keg,  586. 

Keane,  not  worth  a,  360. 

Kcj,  586. 

Knivey  622,  623. 

To  Knead,  542. 

Knee,  492. 

Knell,  455. 

Knight,  407. 

KnoD,  455. 

Knot,  407. 

KnowaMe,667. 

KnncUe,492. 

Xvpit,  178. 

Kzuimelai,  Dutch,  666. 

Labial,  637. 

Laodo,  ItaL,  570. 

Laoe,  567. 

Lachrymal,  637. 

Lacteal,  638. 

Lady,  418,  42L 

Lqi6e,325. 

Laqoens,  Lat.,  569. 

Lascher,  Fr.,  324. 

Laadare,  Ital.,  324. 

Laih,323. 

Last,  449. 

Latch,  567. 

Latchet,  567. 

Lateral,  637. 

Latter  math,  619. 

Laudable,  658,  668. 

Lauderole,  ItaL,  668.  z. 

Lang^,  503. 

Laos,  Lat.,  530. 

Law,  306,  310. 

Lawiuit,  323. 

LazatiTe,  672. 

Lay,  592. 

Leittt,  141,  ciMyg. 

LeaTtn,  353. 

LectoB,  Lat,  655. 

Left,  307. 

Legacy,  325. 

Legal,  639. 

Legate,  325. 

L^nd,  676,  677. 

Legible,  658. 

Legialatnre,  679. 

Ldnbus,  Lat.,  536. 

Length,  620. 

Lenitive,  672. 

Leonine,  638. 

Lea,  89,  90, 120. 

LcM,  90,  91,  141, 142. 

Lett,  70, 119, 141,  tt  teqq. 


Leater,  Yr^  449. 
Lerante,  Span.,  601. 
'  Leree,  322. 
j  Lery,  322. 
Lewd,  592. 
Lew-waim,  551 
Lex,  Lat.,  306, 307. 
Liable,  658. 
LibidinoQi,  638. 
Licet,  Lat.,  100. 
lid,  447. 
lief,  261. 
liege,  322. 
lierer,  261. 
lievest,  261. 
lift,  419,  420. 
Iiriit,620. 
like,  31. 
Limb,  535. 
limbo,  535. 
limbos,  Lat,  536. 
Lin,334. 
ling,  zzL 
littoral,  638. 
Lo,264. 
Load,  423. 
Loaf,  416,  417. 
Loan,  564. 
Local,  638. 
Lock,  449. 
Loft,  419. 
Lofty,  419. 
Log,  423.  • 
Long,  231,  427, 584. 
To  Long,  235. 
Longoa,  Lat,  530,  584. 
Loos,  Laos,  530,  531. 
Loose,  492. 
Loqaadoos,  637. 
Loid,  415. 
Lore,  563. 
Los,  Fr.,  531. 
Lose,  492. 
Loss,  492. 
Lot,  313,  447. 
Lot-tellers,  540. 
Loud,  329. 
Low,  561. 
Lown,  561. 
Lowt,  561. 
Loyal,  639. 
Ludd,  638. 
Ludc,  313,  567. 
Lucrative,  639,  672. 
Luke-warm,  551. 
Lumen,  Lat,  583. 
Luminous,  638. 
Lunar,  638. 
Lust,  524. 
Ly,  252. 

Ma,  ItaL,  110,  111,  113. 


liaar,  Dntcht  113. 
Mad,  559. 

Magnanimooa,  637.  * 
Mainprize,  322. 
Mais,  Fy.,  110, 113. 
Male,  637. 
Malleable,  658. 
Malt,  352,  353. 
Mandate,  306. 
ManifiBslo,  322. 
Manual,  637. 
Manns,  Lat,  304. 
Manuscript,  325. 
Many,  592,  e#  scfy. 
Marine,  638. 
Marital,  637. 
Maritime,  638. 
Martial,  639. 
Mas,  Span.,  110, 113. 
Masculine,  637. 
Blaternal,  637. 
Math,  618. 
Mntto,  ItaL,  559. 
Maybe,  267. 
Mayhap,  267. 
Mead,  585. 
Meat,  550. 
Meath,  620. 
Medio  dia.  Span.,  601. 
Medionanle,  668. 

AitxuviBaii,  wo. 

Medley,  2i29. 
MeduIIaiy,  637. 
Mdere,  Lat,  528. 
Mellem,  Dan.,  229. 
Memorable,  Fi-.,  665. 
Memorandum,  677. 
Memorerole,  ItaL,  665. 
Mental,  637. 
Mentecatto,  Ital.,  533. 
Mercenary,  639. 
Merdable,  666. 
Meretricious,  637. 
Meietriz,  Lat,  409. 
Meridian,  638. 
Merit,  313, 324. 
Me  seemeUi^  xzxi. 
Mess,  550. 
Messo,  ItaL,  550. 
Mete,  559. 
Metiunks,  292,  609. 
Mets,  Fr.,  550. 
Meurtre,  Fr.,  614. 
Mezzotinto,  Ital.,  322. 
Might,  620. 
Milch,  550. 
Military,  639. 
Milk,  550. 
Minatory,  639. 
Mingere,  Lat,  527. 
Mint,  456. 
Minute,  321. 
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Minttte,  321. 
Mirth,  614. 
MiBcellaneous,  638. 
Misoere,  Lat.^  528. 
Miscreant,  326. 
Miserable,  661. 
Miserevole,  Ital.,  665. 
MissiUle,  673. 
MissUe,  658,  673. 
Missiye,  673. 
Mist,  539. 
Misuse,  325. 
To  Mix,  527,  528. 
Mixen,  527. 
Mod,  Dan.,  231. 
Moiening,  160,  236. 
Molere,  529. 
Mompelen,  Dutch,  666. 
Moneta,  Lat.,  456. 
Money,  456. 
Monitory,  639. 
Monster,  322. 
Month,  617. 
Morbid,  638. 
Moroeau,  Rr.,  390. 
MoK,  110,  111,  277. 
Mom,  459. 
Morning,  459. 
Morrow,  459. 
Mors,  Lat,  530,  614. 
Morsel,  322,  390. 
Mortal,  637. 
Mortgagee,  326. 
(OojiiS,  (Dontfe,  614. 
Most,  277. 
Mostra,  Ital.,  322. 
Moth,  ^16. 
Motive,  673. 
Mott,  373. 

Moucher,  Fr.,  395,  560. 
Mould,  352,  353. 
Mouth,  616. 
Mow,  279. 

Moyennant,  Fr.,  160,  236. 
Much,  277. 
Muck,  527. 
Mulcere,  Lat,  528. 
Mulgere,  Lat,  529. 
Multiplicand,  677. 
Mumble,  666. 
Mundane,  638. 
Mural,  638. 
Murther,  614. 
Muster,  322. 

INfarcotic,  672. 
Nairow,  506. 
Nasal,  637. 
Natal,  637. 
NatiTC,  637. 
Naval,  638. 
Nautical,  638. 


Nay,  294,  674. 
Near,  239,  506. 
Neath,  220,  221. 
Necare,  Lat.,  528. 
Neck,  492. 

Nectere,  Lat.,  529. ' 

Need,  542. 

•Needs,  265.' 

Needle,  542. 

Negative,  672. 

Neglect,  323. 

Nemtf  e,  89. 

Nemut,  Lat,  89. 

'Nequam,  Lat.,  623. 

Nesh,  554. 

Nest,  585. 

Net,  407. 

Nether,  220,  221. 

Nethermost,  220. 

Nevertheless,  71,  280. 

Next,  239. 

Nicchia,  Ital.,  493. 

Nicchio,  Ital.,  493. 

Nice,  554. 

Niche,  Fr.,  493. 

Niche,  493. 

Nick,  493. 

Nigh,  239. 

Night-rail,  475. 

Ninth,  620. 

Nisi,  Ut,  91, 99, 115, 134. 

No,  295,  674. 

Noble,  658,  660. 

Nock,  493. 

Nocturnal,  638. 

Nod,  450,  492. 

Nodus,  Lat.,  530. 

Non  cale,  ItaL,  484. 

Nonchalance,  Fr.,  484. 

Nondescript,  325. 

Nonsense,  325. 

Nook,  493. 

Noonsted,  240. 

Noord,  Dutch,  600. 

Nord,  Fr.,  600. 

Nord,  Germ.,  600. 

Nord,  Dan.,  600. 

Nord,  Span.,  601. 

Norr,  Swed.,  601. 

North,  600. 

Not,  295. 

Notch,  493. 

Notwithstanding,  71. 

Noxious,  639. 

Nubes,  Lat.,  449. 

Nugatory,  639. 

Numb,  532. 

NumscuU,  532,  533. 

Nuncupative,  672. 

Nupta,  Lat,  449. 

Nuptial,  639. 

Nymt^e,  89. 


Oak,  lean,     45 
Object,  325. 
Obstreperous,  639. 
Obvious,  638. 
Occident,  Fr.,  600. 
Occidental,  639. 
Occidente,  Span.,  601. 
Ocular,  637. 
Oculus,  L^,  530. 
Odd,  328. 

Odds  and  Ends,  328. 
Ode,  389. 
Odious,  638. 
Oeste,  Span.,  601. 
Of,  198. 

Oj:  bune,  347.  xxiv. 
OflU,  550. 
Old,  450,451. 
Olfactory,  637. 
Once,  288,  289. 
Onerous,  639. 
Only,  290,  291. 
Onorevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Oost,  Dutch,  600. 
Ope,  451. 
Open,  451. 
Operative,  672. 
Opinionative,  673. 
Oppidan,  638. 
Opposite,  236,  319. 
Optative,  672. 
Optic,  637. 
Oral,  637. 
Orient,  Fr.,  600. 
Oriental,  639. 
Oriente,  Span.,  601. 
Orts,  550,  551. 
Ost,  Germ.,  600. 
Ost,  Dan.,  600. 
Oster,  Swed.,  601. 
Ouest,  Fr.,  600. 
Ought,  274. 
Oui,  Fr.,  294. 
Outcept,  237. 
Outforth,  276. 
Outtake,  237. 
Outtaken,  237. 
Oval,  638. 
Oven,  367. 
Over,  247. 
Owl,  497. 
Oyes,  295. 

Pack,  574. 
Pact,  326. 
Page,  574. 
Page,  Fr.,  581. 
Pageant,  574. 
Pageantry,  574. 
Paggio,  Ital.,  581. 
Pam,  519. 
Palliative,  673. 
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Piapable,  6&8« 
Paltry,  319. 
Par,  Pr.,  180. 
Parable,  666. 
Parabola,  Ul.«  666. 
Paralytic,  672. 
Parochial,  639. 
Participle  present,  jidUL 

Note. 
PassiTe,  672. 
Pastoral,  637. 
Patch,  571. 
Patchery,  574. 
Paternal,  657. 
Path,  584. 
Pathetic,  672. 
Pause,  319. 
Peace,  326. 
Peaceable,  668, 
Peaceful,  668. 
Pease,  peasen,  960, 
Peccare,  Lat.,  629. 
Pectoral,  637, 
Pecuniary,  638. 
Pedal.  637. 
Pending,  236. 
PenetrAUe,  Lat.,  661. 
Penetrable,  658. 
Penn,  463. 
PensiTC,  687. 
Per,  Lat.  and  ItaL,  180, 
Peradventure,  267. 
Percase,  267. 
Perchance,  267* 
Perennial,  638, 
Perfect,  321. 
Perhaps,  267. 
Perilous,  639. 
Peripatetic,  672« 
Periphrastie,  672« 
Perquisite,  323, 
Personable,  666. 
Perspicuous,  637, 
Perverse,  323. 
Petere,  Lat.,  529. 
Pfinnig,  Germ.,  346. 
Piacerole,  ItaL,  665« 
To  Pick,  451. 
La  Picote,  Fr.,  452. 
Picot^,  Fr.,  452. 
Piddle,  501. 
Pin,  462. 

Pipkin,  Pippin,  67. 
Piquer,  Fr.,  452. 
Pish,  574. 
Pit,  452. 
Plastic,  672. 
Plausible,  658. 
inet,  326. 
Pleasurable,  661. 
PUf^e,  395. 
%  6ft8. 


Plot,  395. 
Ploi^,  552. 
Ploughshare,  429. 
To  Ply,  552, 
Ht^evfiOi  315. 
Pock,  451. 
Point,  322. 
Poise,  324. 
Poke,  451. 
Polite,  326. 
Poltroon,  319. 
Pond,  462. 
Poniente,  Spaa.,  601, 
Pool,  501. 
Popular,  639. 
Populous,  639. 
Por,  Span.,  180. 
Pore,  322, 
flopyif,  409, 
Portable,  658. 
Portent,  323. 
Portrait,  328. 
Pose,  72. 
Possible,  658. 
Post,  319. 
Postscript,  325. 
Pot,  452. 
Potscars,  429. 
Potshreds,  429. 
Pound,  462. 
Pox,  451, 
Praiseful,  668. 
Prasinus,  Lat,  423. 
Prebend,  676,  677. 
Precedent,  329. 
Precept,  309,  925, 
Precinct,  323, 
Precise,  925. 
Prefect,  321. 
Prefix,  325. 
Premisses,  321, 
Prepoaitions,  six, 
Prmgative,  672. 
Presbyterian,  637. 
Prescript,  325. 
Press,  326. 
Pretext,  325. 
Price,  322. 
Primseral,  639. 
Prithee,  266. 
Private,  326. 
Privy,  326. 
Prize,  322. 
Probable,  658. 
Probare,  Lat.,  529. 
Process,  323. 
Produce,  321. 
Product,  321. 
Profit,  321. 
Profitable,  66L 
Profittevole,  ItaL^  665. 
PrognostiCi  672, 


PngrM,S25. 
ProgreasTPe,  672. 
Pn>^92&. 
Projectile,  658. 


Promise,  321. 
Prompt,  928» 
Proo<565. 

Prophetic  67S. 
Prophylactic,  67^ 
tTTopoirtionatHfs  ooi. 
Proporzionevole,  ItnLt 
Proscripl,  925. 
Prospect,  324. 
Proctitiite,9a6,411. 
Proud,  560. 
Providence,  S19i  Sl^ 
ProviM»,3S2. 
Provocative,  673. 
Prudence,  313,  315. 
Pshaw,  574. 
^vvtif  315. 
Public,  639. 
Puddle,  501. 

Pnerile,697. 
Pulmonary,  637. 
Pulse,  322. 
Pump,  534. 
Punctual,  639, 
Pungera,  LmL,  929. 
Punne,  Lat.,  589. 
Punk,  414. 
Pnnto,322. 
Pnigstiva,  672. 
Punuit,  323. 
Purview,  929. 
Pnsillanimoos,  637. 
Put  case,  72. 
Pynl)an,  469. 

Quadrant,  926. 
Qnag,  585. 
Quai,  586. 
QualM,  l4^  566. 
QnamEbet,  Lat.,  IM. 
Quamvia,  LaL,  10^ 
Quantitathe^  672. 
Quantumvia,  Lat.,  10^ 
Qua  re,  Lait..  209. 
Qnaasare,  Let..  529. 
Quatere,  Lat.,  529. 
Quay,  586. 
Quest,  323. 
Quibble,  666. 
Quick,  540. 
Quickly,  285. 
Quid,  332. 
Quidditative,  672. 
Quidditativiis,  Laft.,  672. 
QuidHbet,  Lat, 
Qmlt,351. 
0011,324, 
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Quite,  324. 
Quittance,  324. 
Quod,  Lat.,  47. 
Quoth,  593. 

Rabble,  666. 
Rabula,  Lat,  666. 
Rack,  507,  546,  595. 
Kacka,  Dutch,  595. 
Racke,  595. 
Raddle,  493. 
Radical,  638. 
Raft,  432. 
Ragamuffin,  575. 
Ragioneyole,  Ital.,  666. 
Raide,  475. 
RaU,  470. 
Railen,  476. 
Railing,  476. 
RaiU,  470. 
Rain,  519. 

Raisonable,  Fr.,  665. 
Rake,  507. 
Ralla,  Lat.,  475. 
Rapeie,  Lat.,  529. 
Rate,  322. 
Rath,  281. 
Rather,  281. 
Rathest,  281. 
Rational,  639. 
Ray,  470. 
Real,  637. 
Rear,  187. 

Reasonable,  661,  669. 
Receipt,  325. 
Receu,  323. 
Recluse,  320. 
Recompence,  326. 
To  Recover,  590. 
Recourse,  325. 
Rectum,  Lat.,  304. 
Reflux,  325. 
Regal,  637. 
Regard,  22,  et  seqq, 
Regilla,  Lat.,  475. 
Rego,  Lat.,  305. 
R^ress,  325. 
Regular,  639. 
Relapse,  325. 
Relations,  674. 
Relative,  673,  674. 
ReUct,  324. 
Relique,  324, 
Remiss,  381. 
Remnant,  326. 
Remorse,  322. 
Rent,  313,  352. 
Reor,  Lat.,  608,  609. 
Repaiit,  326. 
Report,  326. 
Repose,  319. 
R^eve,  322. 


Reproof,  565. 

Repulse,  322. 

Repute,  326. 

Request,  323. 

Requisite,  323. 

Res,  Lat.,  608. 

Rescript,  325. 

Residue,  326. 

Respect,  324. 

Response,  324. 

Responsive,  672. 

Restraint,  323. 

Result,  322. 

Retail,  566. 

Retinue,  324. 

Retreat,  322. 

Retrospect,  324. 

Revenue,  322. 

Reverend,  676,  677. 

Revereor,  Lat.,  608. 

Reverse,  323. 

Review,  323. 

Reward,  222,'  223, 

Rex,  Lat,  312. 

Rhime,  542. 

Ricco,  Ital.,  507. 

Ridi,  507. 

Richardson,  179,  234,  587. 

Riche,  507. 

Riches,  507. 

Richesse,  507, 

Richezza,  Ital.,  507. 

Rick,  507. 

Riddle,  258, 493. 

Ridevole,  ItaL,  665. 

Rifihiff,  432. 

Rift,  347. 

To  Rig,  472. 

A  Rig,  470,  476. 

Rigel,  RigU,  470,  476. 

Riggen,  476. 

Rigging,  470,  476. 

Right,  302,  Mt  mqq.,  314. 

Rigsie,  476. 

Rillen,  476. 

Rilling,  476. 

Rim,  497. 

Ripe,  542. 

Risible,  661. 

Ritto,  Ital.,  304. 

Road,  372. 

Roadstead,  240. 

Roast,  325. 

Robust,  639. 

Roche,  Fr.,  470. 

Rochet,  470. 

Rock,  470. 

Rocket,  470. 

Rogue,  470. 

Roky,  Rooky,  599. 

Rommden,  Dutch,  666. 

Rong,  373, 379. 

Roof;  665. 


Room,  497,  498,  622. 
Roomth,  622. 
Ros,  Lat,  530« 
Rosen,  358. 
Rough,  432. 
Round,  236. 
Rove,  373,  380. 
Royal,  637. 
Roynous,  482. 
Ruck,  470. 
Rug,  470. 
Rumble,  666. 
Rural,  638. 
Rustic,  638. 
Ruth,  615. 

Sacerdotal,  637. 
Safe,  560,  561. 

Sagitta,  Ut.,  396,  407. 
Saint,  313,  315. 
Sale,  507. 
SaUval,  637. 
Salubrious,  638. 
Salutary,  638. 
Sanative,  672. 
Sanguinary,  637. 
Sanguine,  637. 
Sans,  M^^et  s§qq, 
Sar6,  Ital.,  629. 
Saute,  322. 
Savage,  638, 
Save,  237. 
Saw,  566. 

Scaglia,  Ital.,  477,  483. 
Scda,  Lat,  477,  483. 
Scald,  477,  483. 
Scale,  477,  483. 
Scales,  481. 
Scall,  482,  483. 
Scalogna,  Ital.,  477»  483. 
Scar,  424. 

Scarce,  Scarse,  285,  286. 
Scardale,  429. 
Scates,  396. 
Sceptic,  672. 
Sceire,  ItaL,  429, 
Schal,  Germ.,  483. 
Schalian,  Dutch,  484. 
Scheet,  Dutch,  396,  406. 
Schelling,  Dutch,  483. 
Schets,  Dutch,  396,  406. 
Schiatta,  ItaL,  396. 
Schiera,  Ital.,  429. 
Schiuma,  ItaL,  534. 
Schizzo,  Ital.,  396. 
Schultens,  129. 
Sciarrare,  ItaL,  429« 
Scilicet,  Lat,  267. 
Score,  424. 
Soot,  396. 
Scotto,  396. 
S<^ut,  396, 404, 405. 
Scowl,  477. 
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Scrap,  550.  *  > 

Scribble,  6M/     < 

ScribUkre,  Latn  6CC. 

Script,  325. 

ScuU,  477. 

Scum,  534. 

Scylan,  477* 

Second,  639. 

Secoonble,  Fr.K661,  666. 

Secret,  325. 

Sect,  322. 

Seldom,  286; 

Select,  323. 

Sembierole,  Ital.,  665. 

SembUble,  661,  665. 

Seminal,  638. . 

Se  non,  Ital.,  91. 
'   Sens,  Ft.,  144. 

Sense,  325. 

Senseifiil,  663. 

Sensevole,  Ital.,  663. 

Sensibile,  Lat.,  663. 

Sensible,  656,  663. 

Sensitive,  663,  672. 

SensitiTO,  Ital.,  663. 

SensitiTus,  Lat.,  675. 

Senza,  Ital,  177. 

Sepelira,  Ut^,  440. 

Septentrion,  Span.,  601. 

Seqni,  Lat.,  528. 

Sen»ens,  Lat.«  533. 

Set,  71,  72. 

Set  case,  72,  74. 

Shade,  591. 

Shadow,  591. 

Shaft,  137. 

Shale,  477. 

Shape,  484,  485. 
*    Shapeable,  666. 

Shard,  424. 

Shard-bone,  429. 

Share,  424. 

Sharebone,  429. 

Sharp,  507. 

Shaw,  591. 

Sheaf,  136, 137. 

Sheath,  615. 

Shed,  591. 

Sheen,  547. 

Sheer,  424. 

Sheers,  429. 

Sheet,  396. 

Shell,  477. 

Sherd,  330,  424. 

Shillen,  483. 

Shilling,  477,  482,  483. 

Ship,  484,  485. 

Shire,  424. 

Shirt,  424. 

Shit,  396. 

Shite,  396. 

Shitten,  396. 

Shittle,  396. 


f  Shoal,  477. 

f  Shock,  564,  56S. 

Shoe,  8cyan^  607. 
'  Shone,  373. 

Shoot,  396. 

Shop,  484. 

Shore,  424. 

Shorn,  424. 

Short,  424. 

Shot,  396. 

Shotten,  396. 

Shoulder,  477. 

Shout,  396. 

Shower,  424. 

Shred,  330, 424. 

Shrew,  457. 

Shrewd,  457. 

Shrift,  349. 

Shronk,  373,  380. 

Shroud,  485. 

Shrove,  372. 

Shrowds,  485. 

Shrub,  459. 

Shut,  396. 

Shuttle,  396. 

Shuttlecork,  396. 

Si,  Ut,  Ital.,  Fr.,  99, 294. 

Sideral,  638. 

Sight,  620. 

Silveren,  358. 

Simplex,  Lat.,  312. 

Sin,  Span.,  178. 

Since,    70,  144,  H  weqg,, 
717. 

Sine,  Ut.,  99, 115, 178. 

Suiister,  637. 

Simstrous,  637. 

Sino,  Span.,  91.  ^ 

Si  non,  Fr.,  91. 

Sinuous,  637. 

Sip,  407. 

Sith,  144,  €i  9eqq. 

Sithence,  145,  146. 

Sixth,  620. 

Sizeable,  666. 

SKA  A95S.  484. 

Skellyis,  Scot,  484. 
Sketch,  396. 
SkiU,  477. 
Skirt,  424. 
Skit,  396,  401,  407. 
Skittish,  396,  406. 
Skool,  482. 
Slack,  506. 
Slate,  477. 
Sleet,  554. 
Sleeve,  584. 
Sleeveless,  584. 
SUp,  408. 
Slit,  408. 

Slode,  373,  381,  382. 
Slong,  373,  382. 


Slop,  408. 
Sk>pe,408. 
Slot,  408. 
Sloth,  615. 
Skioeh,  562. 
Sloven,  562. 
Slough,  562. 
Slow,  562. 
Slug,  562. 
Sluice,  320. 
Slut,  562. 
Smear,  547. 
Smith,  616,  617. 
Smoke,  452. 
SmooUi,  558. 
Smug,  560. 
Smut,  533. 
Snack,  535. 
SnaU,  533. 
Snake,  533. 
To  Snite,  395,  560. 
Snot,  395. 
Snout,  395. 
Snow,  491. 
Snuff,  534. 
Snug,  533. 
So,  147,  566. 
Soccorevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Sociable,  669. 
Social,  669. 
Soder,  Swed.,601. 
Solar,  638. 

Solazzevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Sole,  639. 
Solitary,  639. 
Solvable,  669. 
Soluble,  658. 
Solvent,  669. 
Solutive,  672. 
Somerset,  322. 
Sonder,  Germ.,  178. 
Song,  373,  380, 389. 
Sonk,  373,  381. 
Sop,  407. 
Soporiferoua,  639. 
Sore,  457. 
Sorrow,  457. 
Sony,  457. 
Soup,  407. 
Sour,  457. 
South,  600. 
Span,  293,  505,  506. 
Spanna,  ItaL,  506. 
Spanne,  Germ.,  506. 
Spannum,  Lat.,  506. 
Speakable«  666. 
Speech,  567. 
Spemendus,  Lat,  678. 
Spick,  293. 

Spirare,  Lat,  S15,  528. 
Spirit,  313,  315* 
Spon,  542. 
SpoUom,  Lat,  530. 
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Spon,  373,  382. 

Spontaneous,  638. 

Spot,  395. 

Spouse,  324. 

Spout,  395. 

Sprang,  373,  382,  383. 

Sprout,  487. 

Spuere,  Lat.,  528. 

Spurt,  487. 

Sputare,  Lat.,  528. 

Suck,  509. 

Stag,  509. 

Stage,  509. 

Stairs,  509. 

Stake,  466. 

Stalk,  509. 

Stark,  286,  287. 

Start,  440. 

Statute,  306,  325. 

Stavesacre,  xxii. 

Suy,  509. 

Stead,  239,  240. 

Steak,  466. 

Stealth,  617. 

Stellar,  638. 

Stench,  535. 

Stepmother,  241. 

Stern,  354,  355, 440. 

Stia,  Ital.,  518. 

Stick,  383,  384,  466. 

Stiff,  540. 

Stigma,  327. 

Stile,  278. 

StiU,  70,  93,  703. 

Sting,  384. 

Stipendiary,  639. 

Stir,  440. 

Stirrup,  509. 

Stitch,  466. 

Stitch-fallen,  469. 

Stoccata,  ItaL,  469. 

Stocco,  Ital.,  469. 

Stock,  373,  383,  384,  466. 

Stocken,  467. 

Stocking,  466,  467. 

Stocks,  466,  467. 

Stoke,  373,  383. 

Stonen,  358. 

Stong,  373,  384. 

Stonk,  373,  384. 

Stoppel,  Dutch,  666. 

Store,  440. 

Storm,  442. 

Story,  509. 

Stour,  440. 

Straightways,  xxviii. 

Strain,  519. 

Strait,  323. 

Strawberry,  258. 

Strawen,  359. 

Stray,  258. 

Street,  323. 


Streights,  323. 
Strength,  615. 
Strepa,  Lat.,  519. 
Strict,  323. 
Stride,  519. 
Strind,  521.     . 
Strine,  521. 
Stroke,  373,  384,  391. 
Strong,  J393. 
Strumpet,  415. 
Stubble,  666. 
Stuc,  Fr.,  469. 
Stucco,  466,  469. 
Stuck,  466. 
Stultus,  Lat.,  530. 
Stum,  524. 
Stunt,  532. 
Sturdy,  410. 
Sturt,  440. 
Stye,  509. 
Styptic,  672. 
Siiadere,  Lat.,  529. 
Subject,  325. 
Sublunary,  638. 
Substance,  313,  315. 
Substitute,  325. 
Subtense,  323. 
Subtrahend,  677. 
Success,  323. 
Succinct,  323. 
Such,  566. 
Sud,  Fr.,  600. 
Sud,  Germ.,  600. 
Sud,  Dan.,  600 
Sudorific,  639. 
Suds,  604. 
Sugere,  Lat.,  528. 
Suit,  323. 
Suite,  323. 
Sup,  407. 
Superb,  638. 
Supercilious,  637. 
Superflux,  325. 
Supple,  332. 
Supplex,  Lat.,  312,  332. 
Suppliant,  332. 
Support,  326. 
Suppose,  97,  et  »eqq, 
Sur,  Span.,  601. 
Surfeit,  321. 
Surmise,  321. 
Surprise,  322. 
Survey,  323. 
Susceptiye,  672. 
Suspense,  324. 
Sute,  323. 
Swadible,  660. 
Swom,  373,  385. 
Swong,  373,  386. 
Swonk,  373,  386. 
Swoon,  501. 
Swoop,  500. 
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Swop,  500. 
Syllaba,  Lat.,  666. 
Syllabe,  Fr.,  6So. 
Syllable,  666. 
Syllogistic,  672. 
Sylvan,  638. 
Sympathetic,  672. 
Synthetic,  672. 
8y]iiepan,  459. 

Table,  666. 

Tabula,  Lat.,  066. 

Tacit,  325. 

Tact,  325. 

Tag,  433. 

Taille,  Fr.,  434. 

TaUey,  427. 

Taint,  325. 

Tale,  566. 

Talis,  Lat.,  566. 

Tall,  434. 

Tally,  324,  428. 

Tangere,  Lac,  529. 

Tangible,  658. 

To  Tarre,  505. 

Tart,  505. 

Tatterdemalion,  57  ~». 

Tellus,  Lat.,  618,  ol9. 

Temoin,  Fr.,  160. 

Temporal,  638. 

Temporary,  638. 

Ten,  452. 

Tenable,  658. 

Tenet,  324. 

Tent,  323. 

Tenth,  620. 

Terrestrial,  638. 

Testaceous,  638. 

Text,  325. 

Thack,  567. 

That,  41,  et  ieqq.,  70,  146^ 
e/  8eqq.,  343,  685,  ti 
teqg,,  719,  et  aeqg. 

Thatch,  567. 

peah-hjjttt^epe,  xvi. 

The,  345. 

Theft,  349. 

Thenken,  Fr.  Th.  xxxii. 

Thick,  540. 

Thicket,  540. 

Thigh,  540. 

Thin,  456. 

Thing,  609. 

To  Think,  609.  xxxii. 

This,  344. 

pohre,  ^uhtre,  xxxii. 

Thong,  456. 

Though,  70,  96,  97,  704, 
705.  XV. 

Thrice,  288. 

Thrift,  349. 

ToThring,373,391. 
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Throng,  391.   , 

Through,  180. 

Thunken,  Fr.  fHi,  luadi. 

Tight,  350. 

TiU,  189,  197. 

Tiir,  3&9. 

Tilth,  612. 

Timid,  638. 

Timorous,  638. 

Tina,  Lat.,  454. 

To,  188,  189. 

To  Tine,  452. 

Tint,  325.     . 

To  Tire,  526« 

Toast,  325. 

Todd,  410. 

ToU,  434. 

Tollere,  Lat«,  &29« 

Toll,  434. 

Tome,  322. 

Tool,  434. 

To  Beripgc,  681. 

To  Bringynge  forth,  681. 

To  Comynge,  680. 

To  Cumenne,  680. 

To  Defendynge,  681. 

To  Demynge,  681. 

To  Doynge,  681. 

To  Drinkynge,  681. 

To-Teanef,  231. 

To  Etynge,  681. 

To  Puttyiig,  681. 

To  Senciynge,  681. 

To  Seynge,  681. 

To  SuilVynge,  681. 

To  Takyng«,  681. 

To  Tonnentinge,  681. 

To-wit,  72,  73,  266. 

To-piranne,  266. 

Toord,  525. 

Tooth,  616. 

Tort,  Ft.,  366. 

Torto,  ltd.,  366. 

Town,  452. 

Trace,  322. 

Track.  322. 

Tract,  322. 

Tractable,  658. 

Trade,  584. 

Traject,  325. 

Trait,  322. 

Transcript,  325. 

Transit,  325. 

Transitive,  672i 

Transport,  326. 

TransversCt  829^ 
Traverse,  323. 
Treat,  322. 
Treaty,  322. 
Treble,  666. 
Trecn,  358. 
Treencn,  358. 


Tremble,  666. 

Tremolare,  Ital.,  666. 

Tresres,  Tr^e,  Tr^  523. 

Trew,  607. 

Tribulare,  JL*t.,  488. 

Tribute,  313. 

Trica,  292. 

Trim,  535. 

Triplwn,  Ut.,  666.. 

Trist,  638. 

Trite,  325. 

Trivial,  638. 

Triumph,  450. 
1  Troad,  Trode,  584. 
!  Trouble,  488. 

To  Trow,  606. 

Truce,  523. 

True,  313,  606. 

Trull,  412. 

Trumpery,  581. 

Trump,  Trumpet,  450. 

Truth,  604,  ei  9efg,  xzzvii. 

Tuimelen,  Dutch,  666. 

Tumble,  666. 

Tun,  452. 

Tuneable,  666. 

Tunnel,  453. 

Turd,  525. 

Tutelar,  637. 

Tutelary,  637. 

Tutor,  Lat.,  223. 

Tutus,  Lat.,  223. 

Twentieth,  620. 

Twice,  288. 

Twist,  351. 

To  Tyne,  452. 

Udir6,  ItaL,  629. 
Umbilical,  637. 
Unanimous,  637. 
Unawares,  xxviii. 
Under,  221. 
Understandable,  667. 
Unenarrable,  659. 
Universe,  323. 
Unlace,  88. 
Unless,  70,  84,  ei  9eqq., 

700,  et  §eqq, 
Unrespective,  672. ' 
UnteUybU,  678,  679. 
Unter,  Germ.,  m/er,  222. 
Uiiwilkative,  671. 
Up,  247. 
Uphftp,  867. 
Upon,  247,  lu. 
Uabergo,  ItaL,  436. 
Use,  325. 
Ut,  688. 

Ut,  Ut.,  40^  50»  64. 
Uterine,  637^    • 
Uveoiia,  636. 
637. 


Vacdne,  638. 
Vadere,  Lat.,  528. 
Vadum,  Lat.,  433. 
Valable,  F^.,.665. 
Valet,  4ia 
Valerole,  ItaL^  66^. 
VaUum,  Lat.,.  504. 
Valuable,  669. 
Value,  317. 
Valnefol,  669. 
Van,  187. 
Vanesoo,  Lat.,  346. 
VaBus,  Lat.,  346. 
Variet,  410. 
Vascular,  639. 
Yastare,  Lat.,  528. 
Venal,  639. 
Vendible,  658. ' 
Vendicfaevole,  ItaL,  665. 
Vengeable,  661,  668. 
Vengeftd,  668. 
Venture,  679. 
Ventorum,  Lat,  680. 
Venue,  322. 
Verbal,  637. 
Verbose,  637. 
Verdict,  318. 
Vereor,  Lat.,  608. 
Veigceven,  neai.,  lix. 
Veritable,  661. 
Veritevole,  Ital.,  665. 
Vermicular,  638. 
Vernal,  638. 
Vers,  FV.,  226. 
Verse,  323. 
Versien,  Veutsien,  Flea:- 

six. 
Verso,  ItaL,  226. 
Versus,  Lat.,  226. 
Verum,  Lat.,  608. 
Very,  288. 
Vest,  Dan.,  600. 
VestiUe,  666,  669. 
Vestibule,  669. 
Vestibttlumt  Lat.,  666. 
Videlicet,  La;t.,  267. 
View,  323. 
rindex,  Lat.4  312. 
Vindictive,  639. 
Vinewed,  346.  xxxiii. 
Vinny,  346,  431.  xuiii. 
Viridia,  Lat,  423. 
Virile,  637. 
Viscenl,  637. 
ViaiVle,  658. 
Visit,  325. 
Visive,  672. 
Vista,  ItaL,  322. 
Visual,  637« 
Vital,  637. 
VititoUp  638. 
Vitiiti]ie,.69a. 
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Vivacious,  p37l 
Vivid,  63t 

Wench.  411. 

Went,  584,  585.                 ' 

pmxan,470. 

Wright.  621.              '  '    « 

To  Wtfiie,  4^0.          1        ' 

■ 

Vocative,  67Z    ^ 

We^t,'600. 

. 

Volo,  Lat ,  628. 

West,  Dutch,  600*. 

Wrist,  582.         "       •      i 

Volvcrc,  Lat.,  528. 

West,  Germ ,  6<H). 

Writ,  406.       

» 

Voluntary,  638. 

Wester,  Swed.,  601.  ' 

Wrong,  314, 365, 573, 397, 

Voluptabilis,  Lat.,  662. 

Wharf,  504. 

388. 

Vomitive,  672. 

Wheel.  544. 

Wroot,  447. 

Von,  Germ.,  187. 

While,  197,  544.  xrviH. 

Wroth,  493. 

Vote,  324. 

Whilom,  xxviii. 

Wrought,  621. 

Vow,  324. 

Wliinid,  338,  345,  xxxiU. 

Wry,  493. 

Va,  Fr.,  145. 

White,  423. 

. 

■ 

Vulgar,  637. 

Whole,  587. 

Yard,  446,  508. 

Vulnerable,  658. 

Whore,  409. 

Yardwand,  446. 

Vulnerary,  639. 

Wicked,  540. 

Tare,  446. 

. 

Width,  620. 

Yam,  357. 

Wages,  586. 

PiT-rmiC,  616. 
wSd,  329. 

Yea.  294,  295,  674. ' 

Wake,  571. 

Yeast,  60d,  604. 

Wakefield,  G.,  403. 

Wile,  548. 

Yef,  79. 

WaU,  504,  505. 

To  Wit,  72,  73,  266. 

Ydl,  497. 

Wakus,  514. 

Witch,  540. 

Yellow,  423. 

Wan,  433,  434. 

With,  172,  etteqq. 

Yes,  294,  295,  674. 

Wand,  433,  434. 

Within,  116. 

Yester,  522. 

Wane,  433,  434. 

Withinforth,  276. 

Yesterday,  519,  521,  522, 

Want,  351. 

Without,  70, 115, 116, 172, 

Yestereren,  521. 

War,  436,  438. 

I74fet9eqq.,  713,714. 

Yesternight,  521. 

Ward.  222,  436. 

Withoutforth,  276. 

Yestenun,  521. 

i» 

Warm,  551,  552. 

Wizen,  540. 

Yesty,-  yrriT,  603,  6(M. 

i 

Warmth,  611. 

Woll,  373,  386,  629. 

Yet,  70,  93,  703. 

Warp,  504. 

Wond,  373,  386. 

Yeve,  79,  80. 

9 

Warrant,  436. 

Woof,  433,  565. 

Yf,  79. 

» 

Warranty,  436. 

Work,  621. 

Ygo,254. 

Warren,  436. 

Worth,  116. 

Ymbutan,  xxn. 

Warrior,  436. 

Wot,  373,  387. 

YmeU,  226. 

Watch,  571,572. 

Wrat,  Wrate,  447. 

Yoke,  450. 

I, 

Wath,  619. 

Wrath,  493. 

Yold,  373,  388. 

Weak,  543. 

Wreath,  493. 

Youngling,  xx. 

Wealth,  612. 

Wreck,  546,  595. 

Ypf  lan,  601r 

i 

pecan,  573. 
Weft,  d49,  565. 

Wrench,  535. 

Ywis,  xxix. 

r 

Wrest,  582. 

Weight,  621. 

Wretch,  546. 

Zonder,  Dutch,  178. 

Welkin,  544,  545. 

Wretched,  546. 

Zu,  195. 

> 

WeU,  543. 

To  Wrie,  470. 

Zuid,  Dutch,  600. 

Bonde,  Husband,  Buan,  Gebunb  lanb,  Bondage,  Bowne,  Boor,  Bower,  Byjii^ 
Bury ;  xxxiiL        Loose,  Lose,  zxxvL        Churcii,  xxxviii. 


ERRATA. 

« 

Page  xliv.,  line  4, ybr  genitive,  "*  will,  retul  genitive.—''  WUL 
173.  line  6  and  9  (note),ybr  pyjiVan,  readVyjifStUk. 
181,  last  line  (note)  ybr  A  E  read  M,  and  ybr  fol.  29.  readioX,  30. 
184,  4th  from  bottom,ybr  ^e  e  fte,  rt&d  jfi  fe  9e. 
243,  2nd  from  bottom,  ^branalyBk  into,  read  analysed  into. 
292,  Note  2,  brackeU  omitted. 
438>  lines  3  and  4,  a  omitted. 
610,  L  2.1  J  for  Liguor.  read  U<)uor. 
616,  t  2  from  bottom, ybr  ijfmltS,  rmd  pi^jmitf. 
635, 1.  20,ybr  Substantives,  read  Svbatances. 
1^)  1  2f  for  Covenevole,  read  Gonmnevole. 


ADDENDA. 

Page  360,  tdd  5th  line  from  bottom,  "*  asked  an  alms/'  Jcis,  3.  3. 

Page  ix.—Bditor'«  Notes.  [Judffet  qf  fke  Cotiri  qf  Kinf/'w  Benck.^  To  Lord  Chief 
Ju<>tice  Denman  $nd  his  Brethren,  we  have  been  indebted,  during  the  present  yor 
1839,  for  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  onr  ri^ts.  It  haviot 
been  contended,  on  the  p«rt  of  the  Crown,  that  a  Writ  Ot  Habeas  Uorpa*  c(>n^  ^^^ 
be  granted  except  on  motion  dmrmff  term ;— the  Court  OTcmtled  the  objection.  «itu 
these  wards  from  Lord  Denman,  which  well  deserre  to  be  bad  in  remembrance  :— 
*'  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  tampering  with  that  great  remedy  of  the  subject . 
the  writ  of  habeas  Corpus,  if  we  did  not  say  that  there  are  preeedeata  abundant  to 
justify  the  practice  now  objected  to.'' 

Page  xxiii—[Tmb  ^  ptnnan  nam.]  The  placing  of  the  Prepoaition  after  the 
Noun,  according  to  the  idiom  of  our  language,  gives  a  p^<*">Hy  force  of  expreasiob 
and  propriety  of  cadence.  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  well-known  toast,  is  said  always  to  hive 
upheld  the  old  reading,  ''  all  the  world  over."  So,  **  To  search  the  dty'throngh ;  * 
'*  To  sail  the  world  around ;"  "  Having  run  through  his  fortune,  he  ran  himself 
through ;"  "  Half  seas  (jcr  gen,  tmf.)  over."  Mr.  Grimm,  under  the  head  S*^- 
yierte  adnwrHa^  voL  iiL  p,  159,  gives  several  analogous  German  idioms,  aa.  "  die  moht 
uber ;"  "  von  kmdaitfr    So  <*  from  youth  up,"  Uke  18.  21. 


With  regard  to  the  references  to  Mr.  Grimm's  work  in  the  present  Edition,  I  wooLi 
say,  that  I  have  made  them  rather  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  thit 
ample  storehouse  of  Teutonic  philology,  than  from  having  mysdf  been  able  to  explorf 
it.  To  the  vast  collection  of  the  fscta  and  phenomena  of  all  the  cognate  dislects 
which  he  has  drawn  from  the  records  of  successive  ages,  recourse  must  be  had  hf 
those  who  vfould  contribute  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  htttory  of  the  English 
language.    Nov.  20, 1839. 

In  the  first  Edition,  the  following  note  accompanied  the  Errata  : 

".  The  Blanks  in  many  of  the  pages  I  must  here  place  amongst  the 
Errors  of  the  printer :  for  the  words  which  should  supply  those  Blanks. 
were  as  fair,  as  true,  as  honest  and  as  legal,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
book ;  and  by  them  I  should  be  very  willing  to  stand  or  £alL  He  ba^ 
printed  for  me  thirty  years,  and  never  before  hesitated  at  any  word 
which  I  employed*.'* 

*  The  Printer  was  Mr.  Deodatna  Bye,  then  at  the  head  of  a  long-estafaliahed  Prist- 
ing-ofllce  in  St.  John's  Square,  derkenwelL  Mr.  Johnson  the  publiaher,  whose  me> 
mory  is  held  in  deserved  regard  by  all  who  knew  him,  though  he  had  not  long  bdbrr 
suffered  most  severely  from  one  of  those  malignant  persecutions  which  characterizes! 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  fears  of  Mr.  Bye*  but  in 
vain ;  he  vras  therefore  allowed  by  Mr.  Tooke  to  omit  any  words  which  he  theo^t 
hasardous. — See  aito  DedicatUm  to  Part  If. 

THC  BND. 
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